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8 it would give us the greateſt con- 

cern, that any part of that Public, 
to * we owe ſuch long- continued 
and infinite obligations, ſhould attribute the 
lateneſs of our publication, either to an 
unthankful remiſſneſs on our fide, or 'toia 
preſumptuous confidence on their favour, 
we think it neceſſary at this time to ſay a 
fe words upon the ſubject. 


Our firſt conſiderable failure in point of 
time, proceeded from unavoidable misfor- 
tune; from long and dangerous illneſs; a 


fort of interruption, which a courſe of _ 


years muſt be expected naturally to pro- 
duce. Whoever will at all confider the 
nature of an annual work, of great diver- 


ſity, 


A 
1 19 Fi and" , in Td, the 


bebe of the coming year fs conſtantly 
preſſing upon the preſent, will eaſily con- 
Ceive, be difficulty of ſpeedily recovering 
| any conſiderable portion of Toſt 1 time, even 
| ſuppoſing things ſtill to continue in their 
| uſual and ordinary courſe. But in the 4 In- 
ſtauce we mention, the occaſional delay 
was”. immediately ſucceeded by an unex- 
pected and extraordinary acceſſion of buſi 
neſsg whick has fince continually increaſed, 
until it has arrived at a magnitude before 
unknown. Thus the original difficulty 
was not only rendered inſurmountable, but 
the evil itſelf became of neceſſity greater. 


If the Annual Regiſter: were entirely a 
compilation, we ſhould have much to an- 
ſwer for any failure in point of time. But 
the nature of the hiſtorical part, does not 
admit of ſuch preciſion. It muſt, in that 
reſpect, as in all others, be governed by 
the Ap portant 50 ae of its ob- 
jects. 


p * E F ps c WM; 8 vil * 
cls. 9 "While the ſtate . onblic affe 


ontinues to render it the principal and 
moſt intereſting part of our work, we ſhall 
run no race againſt time in its execution. 
e owe. too much to the Public, to make 
hem fo | bad a return for their favour; we 
"we too much to ourſelves, to forfeit the 
hioh reputation in which the work now 
ſtands abroad as well as at home. We 
uſt that the readers of our preſent Hiſtory, 
ill equally acquit us of remiſſneſs in the 


xecution, and of an undue preſumption 
on their favour i in the delay. 
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CHAP. 1. 


Retrfpertrent vita of tht affairs mee Europe in the 2 gs State oof 
the belliger ant powers in Germa 2 Event of the late campaign, in- 
E. 


duces a 47 orion favourable to the pacific 1 of the E e, : 
which are farther ſeconded by the mediation of Ruſſia par France. 


i 99 of arms publiſhed, and the Congreſs 7 negociating 4 2 
les a Teſchen. Treaty of peacs conc Bran between 
»fra and the Porte, threaten a new war. N robes condudted, 
and a nun convention arg under the Frogs uf of the French mi- 
iter. Nawal arations by Spain. O the war with the fie 
of Gibraltar. Ra ot Fen of * mw of M. 7 — 
i the gowernment of the 7 * financet. Aach tion to the 
e e, Africa. Ker ren! attempt upon the 1ſland of 725 Threat - 
1 7 an invaſion, eat preparations apparently for + that purpoſes 
£ 


ench fleet ſails Farr reft, and proceeds to the coaſts of 
 Gintd fletts of France and Spain enter the Britiſh Ht ge appear 


in great * ce before Plymouth. Enemy quit the channel, return again; 
at lengt quit the he Brit coaſts, and proceed te Breſt. 


HE little effec produced by if not entirel fucient to pro- 
the contention of the great- duce an actu 1 
K leaders, and of the greateſt both ſides, 8 not, 

armies in the world, during the fail to induce a Kind of lan uck | 
unpaign of 1778, in Bohemia, and weariſomeneſs, and in ſome 
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and We neceſſity, on the fide 
of 
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conſiderable degree to wear away 
that quick reliſn, and keen ap- 
petite. for war, which great and 
untried force and talents, acting 
under the ſanguine hopes of yet 
unfoiled ambition, are ſo emi- 


* 
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extended to all the other ,flates 
that compoſe the Germanic body. 
Upon the whole it would almoſt 
ſeem; as if fortune, who had ſo 
often wonderfully befriended that 
hero, and whoſe apparent deſer- 


nently calculated to excitee. tions of him in caſes of great 


We have heretofore ſhewn, that 


this was not ſo much a war of 
choice, as of prudence, foreſight, 


e King of Pruſſia. He 


made no claims; he had no im- 
mediate object of enl 


ing his 
dominions in view; nor if he had, 
was the preſent ſtate of public 
affairs in any degree favourable 
to ſuch a deſign. | Neither his. 
time of life, his great experience 


in war, nor the full knowledge 


Wich, of tranſmitting 


— 
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* 
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he had of the power and ability 
of his adverſary, were at all cal- 
culated to excite à ſpirit of en- 
terprize. On the contrary, the 
deſire of ſettling, improving, and 
conſolidating with his antient 

ople. and dominions, the new 
Fabia and acquifitions he had 
gained on the {fide of Poland, to- 
gether with that ſtill ſtronger 

| | a peaceable 
poſſeſſion, and indes force 
his ſucceſſor, were objects 


which tended powerfully to diſ- 


him to the preſervation, ſo 


of pot it could be properly. and 


wiſely done, of the public tranqui- 


gent, could juſtify to him, in a 
political view, the admitting of 
any conſiderable addition of 
strength and dominion, to the 


- power of the houſe of Auſtria; 


more eſpecially, . when this addi- 
tion was to. eſtabliſh, a precedent 
of innovation and diſmemberment, 
"which might in time be equally 


FW 6 . * 
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danger, (Which were no leſs con- 
ſpicuous than her favours) always 
tended: ultimately to the increaſe 
of his fame; was now anxious to 
afhx a new ſtamp to the renown 
of her old favourite; and of clo. 
ſing his great military actions by 
a war, in which he was to ap- 
pear, rather as the generous pro- 
tector of the rights and liberties 
of the Germanic body at large, 
than as acting at all under the 
influence of any partial policy. 
On the other ſide, the 
campaign had afforded a full con- 
viction to the emperor, (a prince 
prepared for war beyond almoſt 
any other, by the fine ſtate of his 
"armies, and the reſources of his 
own indefatigable and reſolute 
ſpirit) of the immenſe difficulty, 
of making any ſucceſsful impreſ- 
hon upon ſuch an adverſary as 
the King of Pruſſia. With fo 
vaſt a force, and aſſiſted by ſuch 
conſummate commanders, he 
could only act upon the defen- 
ſive; and could not prevent his 
own dominions from being ren- 
dered the theatre, and being con- 


lz, ä ſequently ſubjected to all the ca- 
But no motives, however co- a 


lamities of war. It was true in- 
deed, and no ſmall matter of boat 
in ſuch a conteſt, that he had ſut- 
fered neither defeat nor diſgrace; 
that the enemy had been obliged 
to abandon Bohemia, notwith- 
ſtanding their utmoſt endeavours 
to eſtabliſh a ſecure. footing there 
during the winter; and likewiſe, 
that the loſſes. on both ſides were 
es =Y pretty 
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equally: balanced! But 
—_ alan the ſea- 
ſon was the immediate cauſe which 
led the enemy to retreat 

from Bohemia; however, pare 
diſpoſitions made the 
— — - equally 1 
all the efforts made by the King 
of Pruſſia, for gaining his fuvou- 
rite paint of a general action, and 
defeated his views of obtaining 
any ſure hold in the country, 
tended more remotely to that ef. 
ſect. Such a view of the circum- 


tances of the campaign, could 


afford no great | encouragement. 
o an obſtinate perſeverance in 
we conteſt. A defenſive war, 
however ably conducted, or how- 
erer abounding with negative 
ſucceſs, could by no means, whe- 
ther in point of honour. or effect, 
auſwer the purpoſes for which it- 
was undertaken ; and the proſ- 
pets of changing its nature were 
confined 1ndeed. 


the cauſes and motives we have 


nature, might have been on ei- 
ther ſide, the diſcontinuance 
of an unproſitable war, they 
would have been found unable to 
ſubdue the ſtrong paſſions by 
which they were oppoſed, if ano- 
ther, Gans power than the 
whole. taken together, had not, 
happily for Germany, and per- 
haps for no ſmall part of the reſt 
of Europe, ſupervened in reſtor- 
ng the public tranquility. The 
late illuſtrious Maria Thereſa, 
along with her other eminent 
virtues and t qualities, poſ- 
ſeſſed at all times, however coun- 
terafted by the operation of a high 
aud powerful ambition, a mind 
trongly impreſſed with an aweful 


whom ſhe tenderly 


However numerous or cogent 


aſigned, or others of a ſimilar. 


ſenſe of religion. This diſpoſi- 
tion, which ur RS 
with years, was farther ftrength-" 
ened by the melancholy a 
from the early loſs of a huſban 
loved; and 
was latterly finally confirmed by 
the happy ſettlement of her nu- 
merous offspring, which ' freeing- 
the mind from care and ſolici- 
tude, tended equally to wean it 
from the affairs of the world. 
The event of the late ſtruggle 
with the King of Pruſſia, not- 
withſtanding the immenſe aſſiſ- 
tance ſhe then received, and 
which ſhe could not hope now to 
receive, muit have added great 
force to theſe motives. . She 
could not with to end her life in 
the midſt of ſuch a war. It was 
accordingly, much againſt the 
inclination of that great princeſs 
that the preſent war was under- 
taken; and ſhe is ſaid to have 
ſubmitted with the greateſt re- 
luctance to the opinion. of her 
council, and the deſire of the 
emperor on that point. For, 
although that prince could only 
derive his means of action through 
the power of his mother; yet it 
would have been a+ matter of ex- 
ceeding difficulty to her, dire&-" 
ly to x Jerry the opinion and in- 
clinatidns of a ſon, who was in 
the higheſt degree deſervedly dear 
to her, who was to be her ſole and 
immediate ſucceſſor, and who 
ſcarcely ſtood higher in her affec- 
tion than in her eſteem. It was 
probably this reluctance to the 
war, on the fide of the Empreſs- 
Queen, which produced thoſe 
various appearances, of fluctua- 
tion in the councils, or of irreſo- 
lution and indeciſion in the con- 
duct of the court ef Vienna, of 
[4] 3 which 
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which we have formerly taken 
otice OT 


2 The ineffektiveneſs bf the cam- 


paign, the equal fortune of the 
War, and the ceſſation of action 


 accalioned- by the winter, ſerved, 


all together, to produce. a ſtate of 
temper and diſpoſition, which was 


Har more favourable to the pacific 
views and wiſhes of the empreſs, 


than that Which had hitherto pre- 


vailed. She perceived, and ſeiz- 
ed the opportunity; and imme- 
Aiately applying her powerful in- 
fluence to remove the obtlacles 


- Which flood in the way of an ac- 


eommodation on the one fide, had 
won the ſatisfaction of diſcovering. 


that her views were well ſeconded, 


by the temperate diſpofition which 
prevailed on the other. 


It is however to be obſerved, 


that the mediation of the court 
of Verſailles, and the powerful 
interpoſition of the court of Peterſ- 
berg, contributed eſſentially to 
further the work of peace. France 


was bound by the treaty of 1756, 


to aſſiſt the, court of Vienna with 


a, conſiderable body of forces, in 


cafe of a- war in Germany, and 
ſhe had been called upon early in 


the: preſent conteſt to ful! that 


er The court of Ver- 
ies was | likewiſe diſpoſed” to 


wih well to the houſe of Auſtria 


from private motives; as well as 


ts eultivate and cement the new 
friendſhip and alliance from pub- 
He. But France being likewiſe a 
guarantee of the treaty of Weſt. 


ia, her old engagements mi- 
itated totally de new in 
the ſent inftance; the being 
bound to reſiſt all ſuch 
infractions and invations of the 
Fights of the Germanic body, as 
thoſe —_ ſhe was now called 


upon by the court. of Vienna to 
ſupport, She muſt therefore, in 
any ſituation, in which ſhe was 
not diſpoſed to become an abſo- 
lute party in the conteſt, wiſh t 
be reheved from this dilemma, 
But her war with England, and 
her views with reſpett to Ame. 
rica, operated more forcibly uy 

her conduct on this occaſion, t 

any German treaties or eonnec. 
tions. In the contemplation and 
purſuit of theſe grand and capita} 


objects, the neceſſity of keeping 


her force whole, her attention un- 
divided, and of reftoring peace 
upon the continent, were all equal. 
by obvious, and were all mutually 
ependent. No wiſdom could 
foreſee, or venture to preſcribe, 
what unexpected connections and 
alliances might ſpring up, and 
what new colliſions of intereſts 
might take place, under a further 
greſs of the war. France could 
not recollect the ruin brought 


upon her in the late war, without 


ſhuddering at the thoughts of Ger. 
many. It is not then to be won- 
dered, that ſhe was equally ſin- 
cere and zealous in her endez- 
vours to reſtore tranquility on the 
continent. — | 
The court of Peterſburg had 
from the beginning ſhewn and ex- 


preſſed the ſtron geſt difapproba- 


tion of the conduct, and paid no 
favourable attention to the claims, 
of that of Vienna; and kad early 
avowed a full intention of effec- 
tually ſupporting the rights of the 
Germanic body; at the ſame time 
that preparations were actually 
made, for the march of a large 
body of Ruffan troops. fer 
powerful interpoſition, throug| 
the medium of her miniſter Prince 
Repnin, had no ſmall = 2 

- Facilis 
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facilitating the negociations for 


Z 
Fpyder ſuch circumſtances, and 
theoffices of ſuch mediators, Ittle 
doubt was to be entertained of the 
event. Whether it proceeded from 
2 view of giving weight to their 
claims in the expected treaty, or 
from any jealouſy in point of arms 
or honour, Which might have lain 
behind from the preceding cam- 
20, however it was, the Au- 
rians attacked with extraordinary 
vicour, and with no ſmall degree 
ſucceſs, ſeveral of the Pruſſian 
polls on the fide of Sileſia and the 
county of Glatz, ſoon after the 
commencement of the year, The 
livelinefs of theſe inſults did not 
induce the king to any 1 
of retaliation. Points of honour 
of that nature weighed but little 
with him. He foreſaw that an 
accommodation would take place; 
and he knew that no advantages 
which could now be gained would 
tell in the account upon that ſet- 
tlement; whilſt a number of brave 
men would be idly loſt without 
object or equivalent. 
March roth. An armiſtice on all 
1779. ſides was, however, 
PIG. before the ſeaſon could 
ave admitted the doing of any 
ad thing eflential, if ſuch had even 
been the intention, | 
The Congreſs which was to pre- 
ſerve Germany, from the moſt 
alarming. and dangerous war to 
ly which it could have been expoſed, 
c. W_ =5 held at Teſchen in Auftrian 
Fileſia; a town and diſtrict, which 
the emperor had generouſly con- 
ll ſented to conftitute into a Duchy, 
/ under the title of Saxe-Teſchen, 
f in favour of Prince Albert of Sax- 
on) 15 his marriage with an 
Arch. ucheſs in 1765, At that 


% 
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place, the 
viouſly wi | 
and Pruſſian miniſters, with thoſe 
of all the princes engaged or in- 
tereſted in the preſent conteſt, as 
well as of the two mediating pow- 
ers, were aſſembled, immeciatel 


after the publication of the armif- 


tice. And ſo happy were the dif. 


poſitions which how prevailed 


among the contending parties, and 
fo Wr 77 endeavours of the 
mediators, that the peace ,, - 
was finally concluded in May13th, 
two months, 3 Wh 
By this treaty, the late conven. 
tion between the court of Vienna 
and the EleQor Palatine was to- 
tally annulled; and the former 
reſtored all the places and diſtricts 
which had been ſeized in Bavaria, 
excepting only the territory ap- 
priming tothe regency of Burg- 
auſen, which was ceded to 'the 
houſe of Auſtria, as an equira- 
lent or indemnification for her 
claims and pretenſions. That 
court hkewiſe gave np to the 
Elector Palatine, all the Fiefs 
which had been poſſeſſed by the 
late Elector of Bavaria; and agreed 
alſo to pay to the conrt of Saxony, 


as an indemnification for the allo- 


dial eftates, and other claims on 
that fide, the ſum of ſix millions 
of florins; (amounting to ſome- 
thing near 600,000 pounds fter- 


ling) to be paid in the courſe of 


twelve years, without intereſt, by 
ſtipulated half Whey > ies bn 
Some ceſſions were likewiſe made 


by the eleftor, in favour of the 


houſe of Saxony; and ſome equi- 
valent fatisfa&tion promited by the 
emperor to the Duke of Deux 
Ponts, on his ſucceſſion to the 
double electorate. All former 
treaties between the court of 


[4] 3 Vienna 
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al f his own, fa- and r barrier and boun. 
A upon the failure of iſſue in dary between the two ſtates, ſeem; 


* 


acknowledged and eſtabliſned. Who is fo abundantly his ſuperior 
The ducal houſe. of Mecklen- in ſtrength. It may likewiſe be 
burgh was put off without any farther obſerved, that ſeveral part 


other advantage in lien of its of the ceded territory, were, what | 


claims, than the promiſe of ſome may. be called, debateable land; 
new privilege with reſpect to ap- the titles being diſputed, oppoſite 
1 , : claims laid, and they having been 
Upon the whole, few treaties of heretofore, at different times, ob. 
peace have been conducted upon jets of great conteſt, _ 
more equitable principles, than Such was the early and happy 
thoſe which ſeem to have prevail- termination of the German war, 
ed in the preſent, The territory A war of the greateſt expectation; 
acquired by the houſe of Auſtria is not more from the great power, 
not. inconſiderable ; being about than from the great abilities of the 
70 Engliſh miles in length, and principal payties. | 
mething from about half to a Many circumſtances attending 
third of that extent in breadth. the late war and peace between 
This acquiſition lies between the Ruſſia and the Porte, could not 
Danube, the river Inn, the Saltza, fail to ſow the ſceds of future 
and the borders of Auſtria; in- diſcontent, jealouſy, ill-will, and 
cluding” the towns of Scharding, litigation, between the parties. 
Ried, Altheim, Braunau, Burg- Extraordinary ſucceſs and triumph 
© hauſen, Fryburg, and ſome others; on the one fide, with an equal de- 
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forming, all together, a ſtron 
barrier, and a fixed unequivoca 
boundary, the limits of which are 
decifively marked out by thoſe 
great rivers, between that arch- 
achy, and the preſent domi- 
nions of Bavaria. This acceſſion 
of territory, the court of Vienna 
ſeems, however, to have purchaſ- 
e at ſomething about a fair price; 
ly to be paid in money, and 
partly by a renunciation of old, 
vexatious, and otherwiſe inextin- 
guiſhable claims, which however, 
in general, unproductive, would 
— » I 4 


gree of loſs and diſgrace on the 
other, are little calculated to pro- 
mote any intercourſe of friend- 
ſhip, or cordiality of ſentiment, 
among men ; nor will a recollec- 
tion of the hard neceſſity under 
which a. peace was ſubſcribed, 
ſerve at all to render palateable the 
bitterneſs of its conditions, On 
the other hand, the victors are 
fure to conſider the vanquiſhed as 
owing them too much. They are 
apt to think, that they have al- 
ways a nent to claim thoſe advan- 


tages, which they omitted to ſe. 
| cure 
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tune; and which they 
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cute in the moment of their for- 
look upon 
as rights exiſting though neglected, 
as they could not at that time 
have been refuſed if demanded. 

The navigation of the Black 
Sex, the opening the gates of the 
Dardanelles and Boſphorus, ſo as 
to admit à free intercourſe from 
the White Sea to the Black, the 
affairs of the Crimea, with thofe 
of the Greek dependent provinces 
of Moldavia and Walachia, ' af. 


ſorded - the grounds of thoſe diſ- 


putes between the two empires, 
which were now riſen to ſuch a 
height, as ſeemed to render a new 
war inevitable. ener 
With reſpect to the firſt of theſe 
articles, we have formerly had 
occaſion to obſerve, that nothing 
leſs than the mot urgent neceſſity, 
under the preſſure of immediate 
and imminent danger, could have 
induced the Porte to admit Ruſſia 
to the navigation of the Black 
Sea, It might be compared in 
private life, but under circum- 
ſtances of infinitely greater dan- 
ger and loſs, to a der of the 
benefits, navigation and fiſheries 
of à fine lake, lying in the cen- 
ter of an eſtate, into the hands of 
a powerful and litigious neigh- 
bour, who was watching only for 
means and opportunities to graſp 
at every part of the whole manor, 
It is not then to be doubted, that 
the Porte uſed every poſſible eva- 
fion to- avoid a compliance with, 
and "threw every obſtacle in the 
way which could tend to render 
effective, that article of the late 
treaty, It ſeems however, that 
the Ruſſians had notwithſtanding, 
with wonderful ſpirit and induſtry, 
very ſpeedily advanced large ca- 
pitals, and opened a deal ribs 


commerce on that ſea, It may 
then be fairly preſumed, without 
an abſolute poſſeſſion of facts, that 
commercial avidity was continual. 
ly increaſed, in proportion to the 
number, magnitude, novelty, and 
value, of the objects which were 

gradually opened to its view ; and 
that thus, new, and perhaps un- 
reaſonable claims, were as fre- 
quently ſtarted on the one fide, 
as an indiſpoſition to comply with 
the fair and literal terms of the 
treaty, was prevalent on the other. 
| The ſecond ground of diſpute, 
ſeemed fill more difficult and de- 
licate, The Porte had unwilling- 
ly conſented by the late treaty, to 
admit or acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the Crimea. That 
independence muſt be conſidered 
only as nominal. Between ſuch 
powers as Turkey and Ruſſia, 
ſuch a power as the Khan of the 
Crim 'Tartars, cannot be really 
independent. The Turks 'were 
in hopes, as that prince and hig 
ſubjects are Mahometans, to weak- 
en the force of that article, by their 
natural inclination to the Porte, 
Otherwiſe they would have conſi- 
dered their cònceſſion - in a ſtill 


worſe light. To have thrown that 


whole country, ſituated as it is, 
with its own and the adjoining na- 
tions of Tartars, together with 
the reigning family, the imme- 
diate deſcendants of Tamerlane, 
and in direct ſucceſſion to the Ot- 
toman throne, entirely into the 
hands of Ruſſia, were circum- 
ſtances exceedingly grievous to a 
power, which uſed to give and 
not to receive the law, Yet. this 
was already the diſagreeable ang 


alarming conſequence of that con: 


ceſſion. For Ruſſia, by a judicious . 
but unſparing diſtributicn of | na 
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reignty;. whils the government 
was now in eifect more dependent 
upon Ruſſia, than it had — for- 
mexly been upon the Ports; the 
dependance being doubly ſecured, 
as well by. a Protlomigant faction 
2mong the p eople, as by the diſpo- 
ſition or 5 ment of the prince. 
Ey theſe, and by other means, the 
Crimea, with Little Tartary, and 
the Budziac, were become ſcarceiy 
any thing leſs than provinces to 
Ruſſia; or at leaſt, they were as 
dependent on that empire, as the 
nature of that ſingular people will 
admit of their being, vbile they 
retain any conſiderable degree of 
inherent ſtrength. 
This condud, and theſe cir- 
cumſtances, Which certainly mili- 
tated, at leaſt, with the ſpirit of 
the late treaty, could not but give 
great umbrage to the Porte; and 
afforded, if not a clear juſtifica- 
tion, 2 tolerable ground of con- 
troverſy, with reſpect to any ſlack- 
neſs or nen- compliance on her fide, 
in fulfilling its conditions. But 
they alſo afforded cauſe of the moſt 
ſerious concern and alarm, F or 
| that peninſula, ſurrounded as it 
is by the Black Sea, and the Pa- 
lus Mœotis, and commanding the 
communication between both, 
would afford fuch a claim of right 
10 Rufha, with ſuch an intereft 


in, and ſuch a ſtrength upon thoſe 
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tous as the foregoing, et were 

unded on claims, an 5 an in, 
terferenec, which tended ulti. 
mately to the ſame point; to the 
depreciation « of the Ottoman pow: 
er and ment, the narrowin 
of its European dominion, an 
the finally rowing every thing 
on that fide aof the Danube into 
the hands of Ruſſia. The aty 
tachment which the Greek Chrif, 
tians, whoinhabit theſe provinces, 
had ſhewn to Ruſlla in the late 
war, had, along with other mo, 
tives, induced her to obtain very 
conſiderable conceſſions in their 
favour at the concluſion of the 


peace. The effect of the partial 


advantages granted to theſe twq 
provinces was ſoon apparent, by 
the emigration of Chriſtian inha. 
bitanty from thoſe on the other 
ſide of the Danube which it na: 
turally occaſioned; who, as well 
as the natives, looked up to ano- 
ther power, than that to which 
they avowed allegiance, for fa. 
vour and protection. In order, to 
ſecure their independence on the 
Porte, Ruſſia made a demand, 
that thoſe princes ſhould not be 
depoſed or puniſhed, (misfortunes 
to which _ were particularly 
liable) on any pretence or account 
whatever, 

In fo unhappy a ſtate of weak- 
neſs and dE er was that vaſt 
and unweildy empire, that it might 
be a queſtion of doubt, whether 


to admixe the ſpirit, or to con- 
German 
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the raſhneſs, which induced 
2 parent reſolutjon- and VI. 


ith which ſhe prepared for 


the 
gQUF, th v | 1 
The ill ſucceſs of the late 
mr had drawn out and exhibited 
in their utmoſt magnitude chof 
many” Years AcqUaning 
. under a weak and wretch- 
ed ſyſtem of government. The 
diſtant provinces were till torn 
to pieces by faction 2 
and the officers of the ſtate, 
well as the great men of the re- 


ſpective countries, were ſtill, in 


many inſtances, too powerful to 
ned. To crown the cala- 
mity, the plague had in the pre- 
ceding year made ſuch horrible 
nragts in Conſtantinople, as had 
not been before known in that ca- 
pitz}, (to which it is ſo frequent 
2 viſitor) ſince its firſt acquiſition 
by the Ottomans. ' It was com- 
puted that above 160,000 perſons 
pnſhed by that dreadful diſorder, 


within the metropolis and its en- 


Ntons. 
On the other hand, though 
Ruſſia was conſcious of the advan- 


* 


tages acquired by the late treaty, 


e was far from defirous of war. 
hat war, amidſt its great and 
2 ſucceſſes, had OT 
lome ſymptoms of internal weak- 
neſs. The rebellion of Pugatſ- 
chef, was a fit which laid open 
e defect in the conſtitution. 

» Ruflia probably could ne- 

yer hope, with the confent of 
other powers, to obtain advantages 
equal to x vatories ſhe might 
hereafter purchaſe as dearly as ſhe 
had done thoſe of the preceding 
war, By which, along with her 
hurels, ſhe brought the plague 
into a country exhauſted of men 


aud treaſure, The empreſs was 


therefore very willing to receive 
any mediation, conſiſtent wich her 
dignity, which in all events ſhe 
was refolyed- not to ſacrifice; 
France had the addreſs to avail 


thoſe herſelf of this ſituation. The 


French miniſter was again the 
ſriendly mediator, and the fuc 


ceſsful - negociator in 8 ng 
about an accommodation. 4 
his merits and ſervices were aguin 
hongured and rewarded, with fi- 
milar expreſſions of gratitude, and 
with fimilar marks of favour frem. 
bath ſides. s * 
It was, in the firſt inſtance more 
eſpecially, a matter of no ſmall 
eneral aftoniſhment, that Great 

ritain, which had been ſo long 
and fo cloſely united, in the tric. 
eſt bands of friendſhip, and ap- 


parent political communion of 


views and intereſts, with Ruſſia, 
and which had even gone ſome ex- 


traordinary lengths in the late war - 


in her favour, ſhould not have un- 
dertaken the friendly office of me- 
diator ; by which means ſhe would 


likewiſe have had an opportunity 
of wearing off that, not — ; 


ed, jealouſy, which the Porte 


could not but entertain of her 


late conduR. - On the other hand, 
a ſtrong jealouſy had for ſeveral 
years ſubſiſted between France 
and Ruſſia; and their political in- 
tereſts and regards ſo much claſhed 
with reſpeR to that war, that all 
the world knew, it was in a good 
meafure the apprehenion of Eng. 
land, which prevented the houſe 
of Bourbon from taking a decided 
t againſt the latter, upon her 
nding a fleet to the Mediterra. 
nean. 
Whether it was that we were 
too feeble in the Mediterranean to 
appear with any luſtre in ſuch a 
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ation; the effect ſeemed to 
de, that France,; for ſome time at 


leaſt; ſeemed to attain the aſcen- 


dant at St. Peterſburgh,” and the 
credit of + Great Britain in that 
court proportionably tb decline. 


March [1 We are not en- 
March 21k. tirely maſters of the 
conditions of the new convention 
which was now ſigned. Concef- 

ons were made on both ſides; and 

matters of claim, interference, 
and litigation, amicably adjuſted. 
Some conceſſions were made by the 
Porte with reſpect to commerce, 
and ſome new regulations made in 
favour of its Chriſtian ſubjects. 
On the other hand, Ruſſia relaxed 
in ſome matters with reſpect to the 
Crimea, and the provincesof Mol- 
davia and Walachia, and obtained 
ſatis faction in others. The new 
Khan of the Tartars was acknow- 
ledged by the Porte, and the appa- 


rent independency of the Crimea , 


confirmed on both ſides. The 
Emprets of Ruſſia had an oppor- 
- tunity of yg her nfual 
magnificence, by the ſplendid pre- 
ſents which ſhe made tothe French 
and Turkiſh miniſters, as well as 
to M. de Stachief, her own reſi- 
dent at Conſtantinople; who re- 
ceived the valuable, but in other 
countries unheard of gift, of a 
thouſand peaſants; a kind of gift, 
which alſo includes the land which 
they cultivate and inhabit. Upon 
the whole, this convention ſeems 
to have afforded confiderable ſatis- 
faction to both parties; nor has 
any matter of complaint or diſ- 
E. ſince ariſen on either ſide. 

y. this arrangement, the Porte 


has had time to breathe, - and 


to ſettle its affairs. With re- 
ſpect to Ruſſia, it has affordeꝗ 
her leiſure to direct her atten- 


tien to her i conſtant object; J that 


derable vigour o 


of dif, laying her authorit £9 

becoming an arbiter. in the Tabl. 
affairs of Europe; although, per. 
haps, the means of her becoming 


the greateſt monarchy in the uni. - 
verſe, (if ſhe be not already ſuch) 


do not lie on the fide of Europe. 
Wich regard tb other powers, 
Spain, in conformity to the new, 
and, to us, dangerous fyRem, a- 
dopted by the houſe of Bourbon, 
directed her whole attention to her 
navy; whilſt her land force conti. 
nued in its uſual form. As her 
reſcript to the court of London, on 
the 16th of June, avowed the 
part ſhe would take, ſo the ſiege 
of Gibraltar, which E fol- 
lowed, pointed out the firſt and 
immediate object of her de. 
ſigns. | h 
France, under a new king, and 
who was not originally ſuſpected of 
| vs deſigns, ne! a won- 
erful change in her circumſtances, 
That prince very ſoon appeared to 
follow better maxims than thoſe of 


his predeceſſors. His firſt ſtep was 


to reconcile all differences between 
the crown and the body of the law. 


He drew from neglect and obſcu- 


rity men without intrigue, who 
were rendered reſpectable to the 
public by a general opinion of 
their probity. Maurepas, was a 
perſon long laid aſide; and now 
much advanced in years; but he 
preſerved, in that RI age, conſi- 

mind. He 1s 
at preſent, without any office, the 
moſt prevalent in the French coun- 
cils. St. Germain, whoſe con- 
duct in the late war had entitled 
him to univerſal eſteem, was in a 
like manner drawn from the bot- 
tom of. his province, and placed 
in the office of ſecre of ſtate; 


in which, if he had lived, there 


is no doubt he would have done 
great 
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at ſervices. Mr. De Sartine, 
was hot a man of rank; but he 
bad the merit of following up, 
with extraordinary ſpirit and dili- 


gence, the plan of increaſing the ma- 


Tine, which had been adopted in the 
late rgign; but more languidly pur- 
ſued on account of the ill ſtate of 
the revenue. But the preſent king 
took a Kill ſtronger Rep in the re- 
ulation of that important object. 
uis the XVI. had the magnani- 
mity, to place Mr. Necker, a fo- 
reign gentleman, and a proteſtant, 
at the head of his finances. The 
ſucceſs and reward, were equal to 
the liberality and wiſdom of the 
meaſure, France recovered her 
ublic credit. The people of 
Fes: for the firſt time, had the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing a war carried 
on by ſacrifices on the part of the 
king, and with an attention to the 
eaſe and relief of the people. This 
meaſure could not fail to encou- 
nge and promote their confidence 
in government; and muſt prove a 
ſource of ſtrength, which that 
t monarchy never poſſeſſed be- 
ore. , The virtues of a republican 
late were profeſſed, and in ſome 
meaſure praftiſed. 
France opened the year by a ſuc- 
ceſsful expedition to the coaſt of 
Africa. The ſquadron employed 
upon this ſervice was commanded 
by the Marquis de Vaudrevil, and 
a land force, much greater than 
was neceſſary, (but both taking 


Africa only in their way to rein- 


force D'Eſtaing in the Weſt-In- 
dies) was commanded by the Duke 
de Lauzun, As the garriſons in 
that quarter were totally incapa- 
ble of making any reſiſtance, the 
Britiſh forts,” ſettlements, facto- 
nes, and roperty, at Senegal, in 
ſhe river Gambia, -and other parts 


and that of February, 1779. 
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of that coaſt, ſel without trouble 
into the hands of the enemy, be- 
tween the latter end of January, 
The 


French upon that ſucceſs, ' aban- 


doned the iſland of Goree; which 
they c had recovered by the late 


/ 


ace; and tranſported the artil- 


ery and garriſon to ſtrengthen Se- 
negal. Sir Edward Hughes ſoon 
afterwards, on his paſſage 
Eaſt- Indies, ſeized and 

the iſland of Goree; and as he had 
a body of troops on board the 
ſquadron, it was eagerly expected 
and hoped by the public at home, 
that he would have recovered thoſe 
ſettlements which we had ſo newly 
loſt. But as no attempt of that 
ſort was made, it muſt be con- 
cluded that officer's orders did not 
extend ſo far. It was perhaps an 


object not fo important as to riſque 


upon it the much greater objects 
which were then in view, 

As the ſummer advanced it was 
thought neceſſary in France to at- 
tempt ſomething, which might 
ſhew an early alacrity in ſome 2 
correſpondent to their great mili- 
tary preparations. The firſt was 
an attempt on the iſle of Jerſey, 
part of the ancient dutchy of Nor- 
mandy. This, with Guernſey 
and the leſſer iſlands, being the 
ſole remains of our vaſt poſſeſſions 
on the continent of Europe. 

The deſign was laid by aprince, 
or count of Naſſau; whoſe an- 
ceſtor, if we are not mifinformed, 


had rendered a very diſputed claim, 


of being in ſome manner deſcend- 
ed from a defunct branch of that 
illuſtrious family, the means of 
much furthering his fortunes in 
France. The force employed up- 
on this ſervice has been eſtimated, 
by different accounts, from three, 


to 


to the 
iſoned 


dered the convoy to wait 


triſling, yet throug 


2p five or fix thouſand men. They clear of the land of England, yr. 


ee peared in t of che 
May 1, ad. in 0 00 fl 


779. bottomed. bagte, under 
the convoy of five * and 
ſome-armed cutters, early in the 
morning, and attempted a debark- 
ation in St. Ouen's ay» x But 
they were a warmly and vigorouily 
received, by the 78th, regiment, 
and by the militia of the iſland 
that after a faint, ſpiritleſe, and 
ill ſupported attempt, they relin- 
Wel the enterprize, with ver 


little loſs on either fide. 


Trifling and ineffective as this 
diverſion Was, it had the fortune 
of being productive of ſome con. 
ſequences, with reſpect tothe Ame. 
rican war. For it happened that 
Admiral Arbuthnot, with a ſqua- 
dron of men of war, and a prodi- 

jous convoy, amounting to about 
Far hundred merchantmen and 
tranſports, was then on the outſet 
of his voyage to New Vork. He 
happened to fall in with the veſſel 
which was ſent expreſs from Jerſey 
to England, with the firſt account 


of the attack upon, and the appa- 
rent imminentdanger of the iſland. 
That commander had ſpirit and 


reſolution enough, rather to ha- 
ard any perſonal conſequence that 


might attead his venturing upon a 
breach of orders, than to ſuffer 


the loſs of ſo valuable an iſland, 
whilſt he commanded a force in 
the channel. 
r him 
at Torbay, and proceeded himſelf 
with the ſquadron, to the relief of 


Jerſey. Although the delay im. 


mediately accaſioned by this mea- 
ſure, was in the fuſt inſtance but 
a the ſucceed. 
ing caſualties of wind and wea- 


He R or- 
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Sour, the con 


of alarm, 


ther, the Geet was not able to get Dauac, of 34 guns, and rated at 
*; T 3. 71 i - q | 2 


til che 54 of the enſuing 
and 


month, and did not“ arrive at New 
York oy the end of Avgyl. 
As that ect conveyed the fein. 


forcements, camp equipage, ftores, 
and other ef ar 48 ho 3 | 5 
to enable Sir Henry. Clinton to 
open the campaign with any ti. 
nences of ſo late 
an arrival are ſufficiently obyious, 
- Notwithſtanding the repulſe and 
diſappointment which attended 
the late attempt upon Jerſ:y, the 
deſign did not, however, ſeem to be 
relinquiſned. The French troops 
were landed and retained for ſeve- 
ral days on the ſmall iſlands which 
he between it and the continent; 
while the armed veſſels paraded on 
the oppoſite, coaſts of Normandy, 
The ſpirit, activity, and gallantry 


of Sir James Wallacs, in the Ex- 


riment of 50 guns, being ſe⸗ 
ke by 2— frigates, = as 
many armed brigs, by which he 
was accompanied, put an end to 
this appearance of Wel. and ſtate 
That officer having 

urſued ſeyeral large frigates, with 
. ſmaller craft, into the bay of 
Concalle in Normandy, until they 
had run aſhore under the cover of 
a battery, and his pilots not ven- 
turing to take any farther charge 
of his ſhip, he directly took that 
charge and riſque upon himſelf, 
and boldly carried her % lath 
up the bay, and layed a ö 
her aſhore abreaſt of the battery, 
In that ſituation he continued ta 
engage, until he had ſilenced the 
guns of the battery, and compelled 
the French crews to abandon their 
ſhips; which being then boarded 
by the armed boats from the Ex- 
. and Cabot brig, the La 
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3:6 men, with two ſmalt loaded 
50 were brought fafely off; 
bat ths country peopte, wich fame 
woops and militia, now 1 
vp a conſtant fire, with cannon an | 
howiezers, as well as fanall arms 
from the ſhore, they were obliged 
ro be con ten ted with burning, or 
otherwiſe deſtroying, two other 
tout frigates, an armed cutter of 
ns 5 with a number of ſmall 


The attempt upon ſ ap- 
„ however, to be only a 
prelude, or intended as a prepara- 
exerciſe, to that grand inva- 
on of Great- Britain, Ireland, or 
both, which ſeemed at that time, 
andduring the greater part of the 
ſummer, to be in the immediate 
contemplation of France. Whe- 
ther that deſign. was really adopt- 
ed, was, with ſome, a matter 
A 'dbubt; but it was certainly 
hongly indicated by appearances; 
the northern provinces of France 
were every w in motion; as 
well on the coaſts, as in the inte- 
fior country. Armies were mzrch- 
ed down to the ſea coaſts of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany; the perts in 
the bay: and on the channel, which 
were the beſt calculated for the 
purpoſe,” were crowded with fhip- 
ping; andthe king named the ge- 
werals: andi principal officers, who 
were to command or to act in a 
grand intended expedition. The 
military — "oth England was 
not at that time fully called forth; 
and the defenceleſs ſtare of Ire- 
land in the beginning of the year 
— well have given birth to 
'a-defign, | | | 

Whatever the deſigns of the ene- 
my were, Great Britain ſeemed to 
kave one great object of poliey with 


teipect do the direction and diſpoſi- 
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tion of her naval force in Europe. 
This was to prevent the junction 
of the French and Spaniſh fleets, 
by blocking the former y_ the 
of 

1 


port of Breſt, until the 
enterprise was over. 
Although this meaſure was un- 
doubtedly in contemplation, yet, 
whether the naval preparation of 
Great Britain was not ſo forward 
as was imagined and out; 
or from whatever cauſe, the ſea 
was left open; and the French fleet 
at Breſt was permitted to join the 
Spimiſh at Cadiz, This neglect, 
or neceſſity, was the more felt, as 
it ſerved in its conſequences' to go- 
vern all the enſuing naval events 
of the campaign; and to give 4 
new caſt and colour to the ſtate of 
— affairs between the houſe of 
ourbon and Great Britain. The 
murmur and diſſatis faction were 
likewiſe much increaſed, from a 
general report and opinion, not 
only that the French fleet was more 
backward in point of preparation 
and condition than the Britiſh, but 
that the latter had been dilatory 
in its motions after it had ſailed, 
as well as ſlack in its endeavours 


harges: or 
have been founded, 


which appeared to be the dire& 
conſequence. of that junction of 
the enemies united force; 19 

The French fleet, con ſiſting of 
about 28 ſail of the line; under 
the command, of M. 'D*Orvil. 
hers, ſailed from Breſt early 1. 
in the month of June, and th. 
by directing its courſe to the ſouth . 


ward, indicated its deſtination to 
the coat of Spain. It has been 
lince ſaid, that it was very defec- 

tive 
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t of preparation; but 
rried to ſea in that con- 
dition, from an apprehenſion of 
its being intercepted 
tiſh fleet under Sir Charles Har- 
dy, which was then daily expect - 
ed in the Bay of Biſcay, It ſpent 
ſome conſiderable time on the 
Spaniſh 'coaſts ;. and it was re- 
orted, that fome miſunderſtand- 
ing, or difference, between ſome 
of the commanders on both fides, 
prevented an enterprize of the 
importance from taking 
place. It would ſeem that this 
muſt allude to an attack 
Gibraltar, a deſign which 
owever, ſeem very conſiſ- 
tent with their ſubſequent con- 
duct. It does not ſeem improba.. 
ble that the delay proceeded from 
fect of preparation on both 


by the Bri- 


ever that may be, the 
at length join- 
fleets made a 


whole force bein 
ed, the combi 
tremendous appearance; amount- 
ing to between ſixty and ſeventy 
line of battle ſhips, beſides a 
cloud of frigates, fireſhips, and 
all thoſe ſmaller kinds and deno- 
minations of veſſels which in any 
| appertain to war. This 
formidable force, having turned 
its face to the northw 
nued to direct its courſe to the 
coaſts of Great Britain. 
It was rather ſingular, that th 
- Britiſh home fleet, 
Charles Hardy, amounting to 
55 or from thence to 38 
the line, was then cruiz- 
ing in ſome part of the bay, or 
ſomewhere near the chops of the 
channel, and was paſſed by this 
armament, which covered 
at an extent of ocean, with- 


under Sir 


out their having any knowledge of 
each other. it duet n 
The enemy entered the Britiſh 
channel about the middle of Ay. 
—— before Plymouth, to the 
great alarm of the people, but 
without making any attempt on 
the place. The Ardent man. of 
war, of 64 guns, which was on 
her way from Portſmouth, to join 
Sir Charles Hardy, miſtaking 
them for the Britiſh fleet, had, 
however, the misfortune of being 
taken in ſight of Plymouth. A 
ſtrong eaſterly wind, which conti- 
nued for ſeveral days, ſeems to have 
driven them out of the channel. 
They however pretended, chat 
they went in ſearch of the Britiſh 
fleet; and they. continued to 
range about the Land's End, the 
Scilly Iſlands, and the chops of 
the channel, until the end of the 
month. On the laſt of Auguſt, 
the wind being in his favour, Sir 
Charles Hardy gained the en- 
trance of the channel, in ſight of 
the combined fleets, without their 
being able to prevent him. The 
great object of that commander, 
was to draw them up to the nar- 
row part of the channel, where, 
if he ſhould be obliged to an en- 
gagement, he could engage upon 
ſs diſadvantageous terms; and 
where, either a defeat, or certain 
changes of the wind, might have 
been productive of the moſt ruin- 

ous conſequences to the enemy. 
The enemy purſued him as high 
up as Plymouth; but being ſen- 
ſible of the danger, particularly 
at that ſeaſon of the year, they 
did not adventure much farther. 
And as the combined fleets were 
now become fickly in the moſt 
n extreme 
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extreme degree, ſo ag 
wholly” to diſable he 
. that their ſhips were other- 
wi 


» 


# & % 


ſable ſome of the 


e much out of condition; and 


the © equinox faſt approaching; 


their commanders thought it ne- 


ber, totally to abandon che Bri- 


Thus ended the expectations of 
the enemy, and the apprehenfions 
of Great Britain, Never had 
haps fo great a naval force 


almoſt. 


ceſſary, pretty early in Septem- 


un coaſts, and repair to Breſt for 
the affiſtances Which they wanted. 
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ver any by which leſs was done 
or, ebe | kickneſs, leſs (uf. 
fered. = * | WR, py x} 
Nothing could have been more. 
fortunate in theſe circumſtances, 
than the arrival in England, a 
few days before the appearance of 
the enemy, of a great Jamaica 
fleet, amounting to about 200 
ſhips ; and that eight homeward 
bound Eaſt Indiamen, havin 
timely notice of the danger, hat 
thereby | 
into Limerick in Ireland. 


an opportunity of putting . 


aſſembled on the ſeas. Ne- 
: ori 4 3 A * 
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* 


State A public affairs previous to the meeting of 22 Faft 
combin 


ation , poxwer againſt Great Britain, Proclamations ; for re- 
prizals on Spain; and for defenſive meaſures in caſe of an invaſion. 
Varieus manifeftos, and public pieces, I ued by the belligerant fewers, 
Some obſervations on the charges exhibited by Spain.  Often/ible cauſes, 
und real motives Yor war, on the fide of the Houſe of Bourbon. re- 
land. f which led to the preſent late of affairs in that kingdom. 


Commercial, and non-conſumption agreements. French invaſion threat- 


"med. Military aſſociations. People become trongly armed. Exemplary 


r Y 


rondut? of the affociators. 


Prudent - meaſures of government in that 


country. General demand of a free and unlimited commerce. Diſcon- 
tents in Scotland,” under an apprehenſion of a relaxation of the popery 
laws.  Outrages in Edinburgh and Glaſgow. Subſcriptions for raifing 


troops, and other public pur peſes. 
for raiſing 6000 ſeamen, and undertake to build three ſhips of the line, 


= 


HE receſs of parliament, 
| in the year 1779, opened 
a period of great danger, and 
preſented a new and unuſual face 
of public affairs, with reſpect to 
this country. Our fituation in 
the preceding year had been 
deemed ſufficiently .alarming and 
perilous. We had, however, the 


fortune to ſuſtain ' our antient na- 


val reputation ; to maintain our 


Eaft India company graut bounties 


a an augmentation to the royal navy. State of parties, Changes in 
adminiſtration.” Meeting of the Iriſh parliament. 22 


ſovereignty perfect in the Eu- 
ropean ſeas; to afford the fulleſt 
protection to our own commerce, 
whilſt we nearly ruined that of 
the enemy, and to ſuffer no diſ- 
grace any where. It is true, that 
abroad, we. loſt the valuable 
iſland of Dominica; but if this 


was not compenſated for in point . 


of commercial value by the re. 
ductiox of St. Lucia, it was am- 


ply 


mal, D'E 
is lantry ae; Sand of Ad- 


on .and General 

adows. At the ſame. time, 

| obtained in the 
Eaſt Indies. were of the firſt. im- 
partance;z and the reduction of 
ia, ed the way for 

ing and wounding the Ame- 


ricans in their moſt tender and. 


ſenſible part, by that war which 


has been ever ce carried on in 
the ſouthern colonies. 


In this year, the appearance of 


things was by no means ſo favour- 


able. -The of our enemies, 
were now for the firſt time, or at 
leaſt after a very long interval, 
ſeen flying trium hant in our ſeas, 
and their fleets braving the Bri. 
tim ſhores with impunity. The 
mi 

kt of the 8 monarchy, 
td that dangerbus 
which was already” formed againſt 
us, could not but deeply 
ſeale, which, without that actel- 


5 fox was apparently to a level 
2 Cour awn.. Such a combina- 
God of real power, per of actual 
effective force, has ſeldom been 


known in Eu upon any occa- 
fon, much eſe abt Af 3 fingle 
ate ;- 4 exepring, per rr only 
5 rat, whic 7 united” 
Mes a oy 1 of 
| n the 10n of Po- 
| A hs ahem? 
confedtracy againſt the of 
Pruffa in the late war, will not 
hold in this comparifon. For be- 
fies that he was abl 3 
bf a * Wu 5, Vatious 


| _— 


not lefs dang 


with reſpect to the 


ty acceſſion of the whole 
confederacy. 7 
nk. a 


gteat and formidable 
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ts aroſe m the may 
prevented che accum 
* 10 the the — 2 * 
of that val 
force 5 was. as deffined to his 
destruction, The operations of 
ous-of the moſt 8 of his 
enemies, were * 4. 
by diſtagce, Il more 
ternal . A nd 
us, was, except- 
ing a Hort 
/holly 0 
e 2 T f 
0 r urprize : and 2 
unh. was 3 by nature, 
Similar exceptions might be found 
grand alliance 
formed a gainft Lewis the XIV; 
at the ope Sin of the preſent cen. 
tury ; £4; it bold be remember. 
ed that Spain, though it was, in 
ſome reſpects, rather a burthen, 
than an acceſſion of force to that 
monarch, yet was more conve- 
niently ſituated for him than for 
his enemies; and that the trea- 


ſures and commerce of the Indies 


were in a great meaſure in his 
hands during the war. will 

It was not even againſt a ſtate, 
iingle, but: whole, that the pre- 
ſent mighty combination of 
was Jireficd. It was againſt a 
ſtate, already weakened A. 

inous civil War, and now diſſ 

ed by defection; whilſt the 

ed parts operated againſt it in the 

dy plicate ratio, of a privation c of 

native ſtrength, and a communi- 

cation of | force to the com- 
tion, 

The reßiſtance of Great Britain 
to that ty combination, fill 
ed all thoſe ts of Euro 
which locked on with an 

ment and reſpect. At home 
reſources ſeemed to gray vibe he 


neceſſities. In no part of the 
world was her naval or military 

ry "obſcured; where it was 
thought proper to exert, either 
her naval or her. military power. 
The combined force of the ene- 


difficulties © Which ever attend 
combined operations: and this 
was probably the cauſe of their 
loſs of ſeveral opportunities, the 
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proved fatal to us. It was not, 
as in the war againſt Louis the 
fourteenth, in the power of the 
allies to bring on thoſe great bat- 
tles which decide the fate of em- 


w „ & 


8 


1d pires, The war was at fea ; and 
ce the ſea is a wide feld. The na- 
1 val mode of war is perhaps in its 
n- nature not ſo deciſive as that 
_ which is carried on by land. It 


was become every day more and 
more dimcult to bring on a de- 
con by land. The alarm of the 
preceding time had cauſed a great 
exertion in England, which, 
from a ſtate very much unpre- 
pared, became at length to be 
powerfully armed. It muſt be 
obſered, however, that this 
te, tand, which was made ſometimes 
dy bold puſhes, and ſometimes 
A retreats, has had no 
ene) to bring the war to a 
termination. The heterogeneous 
parts of the alliance obtained 
time to codleſce. The great ſub- 
ject of alarm to all chinking men 
was the regular progreſſive growth 
of the enemies naval force ; and 
that not only in number of ſhips, 
but alſo in naval ſcill. This had 
i too much overlooked in the 
aning, from our confined at- 
tention to the American war, 
Againſt this no ſufficient precau- 
den ſeems to have been taken. 
Vor. XIII. * 


„ 


* 
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my was incumbered with thoſe 


tight uſe of which might have 


e© — * 
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Whether afterwards it was in our 
wer to recover our. ſuperiority, 
it is, ngt eaſy” to determine. 
Thus, we not only had to en- 
counter the antient ſpirit and 
allantry of our neighbour rivals, 
ut likewiſe that artificial and 
dangerous courage, ariſing from 
a conſciouſneſs of profeſional 
knowledge and ability ; and our 
ſeamen could not but be amazed, 
to ſee fome of their on peculiar 
chaxacteriſtics, with reſpe& to 
maritime {xi!l and dexterity, as 
it were, ſuddenly. transferred to 
the enemy. | 
The hofile mani- | 
feſto preſented by the J — 
Marquis D*Almodo. 1779. 
var, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, be- 
ſides the recal of Lord Grantham 
from Madrid, drew out from the 
court of London, on the third 
day after it was preſented, a pro- 
.clamation for reprizals on Spain, 
along with another, containing 
regulations for the diſtribution of 
prizes taken during the continu- 
ance of hoſtilities with that coun- 
try. Theſe were fol- | 
lowed, ſoon after the July geh. 
riſing of parliament, by another 
proclamation, which announced 
to che public the receiving intel- 
ligence of an intended invaſion 
of this Kingdom by our enemies ; 
and which. likewiſe iſſued orders 
to the proper officers, for care- 
fully N the coaſts; and, 
upon the firſt approach of the 
enemy, for the immediate remo- 
val of es, oxen, cattle, and 
proviſions, to places, of 1 0 
and at a proper (but undefined) 
(R$. UE a 
_ - Theſe were followed, at due 
intervals, and according to all 
the eſtabliſhed rules. of form, by 
I miea- 


v 


| 
| 
| 
| 


meaſpred and regular diſcharges 
'of the diplomatique artillery” on 
all hides, France led the way, 2s 
well to bring Spain forward with a 
_ good grace upon the oceafion, and 
8" aitily their reſpective and re- 
eiprocal conduct, as to convince 
the world, of the cloſe connection 
of intereſts and inſeparable union, 


crowns. 
« an, expoſition of the motives 
and conduct of his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty towards England.“ In 
This piece, the following are avow- 
ed to be the motives of the war 
with the united courts, viz. ** zo 
*©_ avenge. their reſpective injuries, 
4% and to put an end to that tyran- 
25 nical empire, which England 
i** has uſurped, and pretends to 
maintain upon the ocean. 
Two royal Spaniſh Chedulas, 
as t 
A dich were all iſſued be- 
"Tore the end of June, and the firſt 
ſignedd in five days after the deli- 
very of the reſcript at London, 
may be _ conſidered in part as 
. domeſtic papers; for although 
. they include, in effect, a decla- 
ration of war, they likewiſe hold 
dont a juſtification of the king to 
+ his ſubjects for his having recourſe 
to that extremity ;. along with re- 
Zulations to be obſerved by his 
. officers, in reſpect to the perſons 
X ,: e of the Engliſh within 


* 
% 


1 7 Ip Egon, and an interdiction 
„er all. commerce and gonnection 
"between the two nations. —In the 
Ireular letter, the three following 
Points are particularly inſiſted on, 
and ſeem, although without any 
Airect 8 to be intend- 
- ed for the inſtruction of the Spa- 
di miniſters at foreign courts ; 
& * 


6 


which ſubſiſted between the two 
crowns... She, accordingly ifued * 
her manifeſto, under the title of 


are called, and a circular 


Theſe Teffer 
long after followed by a ſtate pap 


Hue "of {peefention e 
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viz. ** firſt, that whilſt the coyy 
ve of London” fought to amd 
„ that of Spain, in ſeeking dt. 
, An in finally refill 
to admit the hondurable nj 
„ equitable propoſals which hi 
% majeſty made, th quality of me. 


Wh diatior, to my of vi be. 


e tween France, England, ant 
«c the American provinces, the 
«Britiſh cabinet offered, clan. 
«© deftinely, by means of ſecrs 
rc emmaries, conditions of like 
«© purpoſe with the propoſition; 
. of his m4jefty.” —*< That the 
«© offers and conditions were not 
e to ſtrange or indifferent per. 


„ ſons, but directly and imme. 


„ diately to the miniſter of the 
« American provinces reſiding at 
6 Paris.“ And, that the Bri. 
« tiſh miniſter hath omitted no. 
% thing to procure, by many 
te other methods, new enemies to 
his majeſty.” 

All this might be true. The 
Britiſh miniſters might ſee reaſo 
for "declining the mediation of 
Spain, and applying dire ly v 
the American agents, This might 
have been a proceeding faulty with 
regard to dignity or to wiſe policy; 
(thou h that is by no means clear) 
but furniſhes a very bad reaſon 
for the court of Spain to declars 
wat againſt that of Great Britain, 
pieces were not 


of confiderable length, publik. 


ed at Madrid, in the nature 0 


a manifeſto, declaring the motive 


Which had induced his Catholic 
"majeſty to withdraw his ambaſ 


dor, and to act hoſtitely again 
England. This piece abounG 


with the ſame oft of looſe randon 


charges, exceedingly deficient u 


al 
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an unuſual preciſion, in giving 
4 che ſum of ſuppoſed injuries or 
P grievances, in round and definite 
* WH numbers, which ſo much diſtin- 
ba ouiſhed that reſented. by the 
Marquis D”Almodovar,, ji A 
be. jultifcation, of the charge of one 
.und injuries laid in that piece, 
end a proof of the cautious dread 
of offending the truth, which, pre- 
vailed in the making of that ſtate- 
ment, (which is likewiſe particu- 
larly noticed). eleven charges are 
laid here, (as the lawyers expreſs 
it) in one count, twelve in ano- 
ther, and eighty-ſix in a third. 
We are at the ſame time aſſured, 
tee that they have abſtained from 
leſſer and more diſtant matters 
N of complaint, as being too mul- 
titudinous for ſpecification, 

Theſe charges may be arranged 
under the five following heads; 
volations of territorial rights; 
Inſults, or injuries, to the Spa- 
ni flag, navy, or commerce; 
injaltice of the Engliſh admiralty 
courts, particularly, or entirely, 
in the Weſt Indies; numberleſs 
wrongs, of various kinds, in the 
Bay of Honduras; and perſonal 
contempt, inſult, and attempt at 
injury, to the Spaniſh monarch, 
during the late negociations for 
peace, in which he aſſumed the 
character of mediator, | 
With reſpect to the firſt of theſe 
heads, conſidering it diſtinctly 
from what related to the Bay of 
Honduras, the only charge ſpeci- 
hed, 1s directed to the ul 2B $ of a 
notorious. act of violence commit- 
ted by the Spaniards themſelves, 
who in_open defiance of the Bri- 
lh lag, had unwarrantably ſeiz- 
ed. and were beginning to plun- 
der, befides exceeding ill uſage to 
we captain and crew, a (@ 


veſſel in the Bay of Gibraltar, 
which happened to be becalmed, 


or croſſed by the current, as ſhe 2 


*4 


W. vIng in with 1 or 
neceſſaries for the uſe of that for- 


treſs. This outrage was commit- 
ted in open day-light, in the light q 
. 


of the . garriſon, and under 

view of three Britiſh frigates, of 
war, which were then riding In 
the harbour. As the want of wind 
did not admit the direct interfer- 
ence of the frigates, they diſpatch- 
ed their long-boats for the re- 


demption of the veſſel; the offi- 


cers and crews of which bravely 
performed the ſervice, by cutting 
out and bringing her off, from 
under the fire of the Spaniſh bat- 
teries, As the ſucceſs in this bu- 
fineſs was attended by thoſe uſual 
circumſtances of triumph, 'which 
are in ſome degree peculiar to 
that intrepid order of men who 
were the actors in it, theſe now 
conſtituted no ſmall part of the 
preſent charge, 408 
The charges claſſed under the 
ſecond and third heads, are of a 
nature which admit of no opinion, 
much leſs decifion, without a dus 
courſe of enquiry, including a 
full examination of the evidence 
on both Tides; and are matters 
which could afford no difficulty 
in the ſettling, if the parties were 
amicably diſpoſed, It may, how- 
ever, be obſerved on the whole, 
that it was not very probable, if 
any ſuch violations Un exiſt, that 
they were countenanced by the 
Britiſh miniſters, whoſe, policy 
witk regard to their favourite 
points in America, would natur- 
ally make them cautious of giving 
articular cauſe of quarrel to the 
Lats of Bourbon. ' 
The charges relative to imputed 
r or 
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or real tranſaRions, on thè coaſts, 


in the Bay of Honduras, would 
quire inveſtigation and evidence 
ke the former, in order t6 deter- 
nn arne * JF » 1 
une the queſtion of right in ſome 
inſtances, and to eſtabliſh the mat- 
fer of fact in others. Some of 
them are evidently, and groſsly 


| miſtated ; and others are founded 


apon claims, which are either 
ntroverted, or abſolutely de- 
filed. © The charge of exciting 
the Moſquito Indians to a revolt, 
ſeems not better ſupported. Some 
connection had been conſtantly 
kept up with theſe pople, who 
having never acknowledged the 
Spaniſh dotninion, have always 
been regarded as a free nation. 
Perhaps the affairs on that coaſt, 
ought to have been put on a more 
diſtin footing in the treaty of 
ID | 
Under the laſt head of prie- 
vance or injury, the fra "on du- 
plicity made, as we have ſeen, on 
the court of London in the cir- 
cular letter, is more fully enforc- 
ed, and more particularly ſpeci- 
Red. It afferts, that the Britiſh 
cabinet or miniſtry, (as they are 
differently called) at the ſame 
time that they rejected the pro- 
ports made openly by Spain, as 
mediator in the negociations for a 
peace, were privately infinuating 
themiſttves-at the court of France, 
Uthe meat of ſecret emiſſaries, 
and making very great offers to 
her to àbandon the colonies, and 
"to" make a peace with England. 
"And, that at the very ſame time, 


hey were treating, by means of 
Another certain emiſffary, with 
Hoktor Franklin, miniſter pleni- 
pptentiary from the American co- 
ges at Paris, to whom they 
made various propoſal: to diſunite 
44 364 "hy > nw We og tho 4 Bf = "23 
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them from France, ag to accom. 
modate matters with England; 
Nute not only holding out condi. 
ons ſimilar to thoſe, which they 
had rejected and ſpurned at, when 
coming Arp h his Catholic ma. 
jeſty t in fact, including offer, 
much more favourable to the Ame. 
ricans,. From theſe premiſes, the 
neceflity of the , Spaniſh king's 
giving full efficacy to his engage. 
ments with France, 1s endeavour. 
ed to be ſhewn, and concluſions 
to the following purport are like. 
wile drawn; — that the Engliſh 
policy was principally directed to 
diſunite the two courts of Paris 
and Madrid, by means of the ſug. 
geſtions and offers {ſeparately made 
to them; and alſo, to ſpread 1 
net for the American ſtates, fo that 
being drawn in by flattering and 
magnificent promiſes to a ſeparate 
accommodation, or even to join 
their arms againſt the houſe of 
Bourbon, England might after- 
wards, when they were left alone 
without protectors, and without 
guarantees to the treaties which 
ſhe now conclnded with them, 
again become the arbiter of their 
fate, and renew all their former 
oppreſſions. 
Thus far we have ſeen the often. 
ſible cauſes of the war on the fide 
of Spain, The fecret and prime 
motive, to which all theſe ſerved 
only to, afford a colouring, was 
either ſo predominant that 1t could 
not be entirely , concealed, t 
things were now ſuppoſed to be 
in ſuch ſituation, as rendered con- 
cealment unneceſſary. The dan- 
gerous deſign of cruſhing the Eng- 
lim naval power, appears rather 
unexpeRedly in the tail of this 
manifeſto; but is as fully to the 
purpoſe as in that of France. I 
e ee geln 


- 


* 


declares,” that, to attain the 
much wiſhed for end of a ſecure 
peace, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to curtail and deſtroy the arbitrary 
proceedings and maxims of the 
Engliſh” maritime power; an ob- 


1 all other maritime powers, and 
e eren all nations in general, are 


dechme much intereſtet. 
Such are, in part, the danger- 
ons combinations, and alarm ag 
defigns, to which our fatal civi 
commotions have afforded too ſub- 
Tr. 

The fabi ez memorial of the 
king of Great Britain, in anſwer 
to the French manifeſto, com- 
pleated the circle of thoſe formal 
ippeals to mankind, which the 
etiquette of modern courts has 
eſtabliſhed, as a ſort of prelades 
to the opening of thoſe real ſcenes 
of war and deſtruction, which 


of they are preparing to exhibit. 
er- They ofaztly trumpet forth the 
ne godlike attributes of juſtice, equi- 


ty, mercy, and above all, that 
univerſal benevolence and tender- 
m, neſs to mankind, with which their 
cu reſpeRive courts or ſovereigns are 
aer ſuppoſed to be infinitely endued; 

and deplore, in the moſt pathetic 
1 train, thoſe very evils which they 
ide WY are brin ing on, and thoſe miſe- 
me Wh ies, which they are exerting their 
ed utmoſt powers to inflict. If they 
„produce little, or no effect, it is, 
uld however, encrally as much as 1s 
or expected Pom! them; and, how- 
be ever ſmall the ſhare of credit which 
en. ey obtain with the public, it is, 
almoſt to a certainty, as much as 


17- Wl tiey deſerve. 

her In this ſtate of danger from our 
hs foreign enemies, the empire ſeem- 
1 ed convulſed in almoſt all its parts, 


and on the point of being farther 
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rent, by internal diſfatisfaction 


and diſcontent. In Ireland, af- 


fairs ſeemed approaching falt to 
eri 18. It was not to be expected 
that a country dependent on Grea 
ritain, and much limited in the 
uſe” of its natural advantages, 
ſhould not be affeFed by the 
cauſes and conſequences, of the 
American war. The fagacious in 
that kingdom could not avoid per- 
ceiving in the preſent combination; 
of circumſtances an advantage, 
Which was to 'be now improved, 
or given up for ever, 
; I new ſtate of public and pri- 
vate diſtreſs, along with a ſtrong 
ſenſe of recent affronts, (as they 
were now con ſidered) were the 
powerful agents, which, combin- 
ed with ſeveral others of a ſubgrdi- 
nate degree, produced this revo- 
lution in the temper and, diſpoſi- 
tion of the people of Ireland, We 
have on former occaſions, and par, 
ticularly in our laſt volume, take 
notice of ſome of theſe, matters 
Hibitual reſtraint ſeems in length 
of time to become ſo much a part 
of our nature, that it requires 
ſome new exertion, or an applica- 
tion to ſome tender and untried 
part, in order to excite any very 
uneaſy ſenſation, or at leaſt any 
particular degree of reſentment, 
The reſtrictions on the commerce 
and manufactures oſ Ireland, might 
have been paſted over for ſome 
ages to come, with perhaps even 
leſs difficulty than they had been 
endured ſor near a century paſk, 
if a temporary diſtreſs had not 
quickened their inn 
Of all the evils of which they 
complained, the three years em- 
bargo on the only ſtaple export of 
that kingdom, ſeemed. the moſt 
immediately miſchievous ; and de- 
(B] 3 ing 
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ing conſidered, from the conceſ- 
is to America, as particularly 
inſulting; was accordingly the 
moſt highly reſented by the peo- 
ple. One of the public writers 
H that country ſays.— “ That i 
was ſent as a curſe, and t 
as a peſtilence. It was likewiſe, 
along with its pernicious tendency 
and effects, ged with being 
not only unconſtitutional, — di- 
realy Illegal; and a gentleman 
of the Triſh Houſe 1. 
only failed in bringing the queſ- 
tion of legality to a final deciſion 
in a court of law, by the unex- 
peed death of a cuſtom - houſe 
officer, who from the ſeizure of a 
cargo fitted out on the purpoſe, 
was rendered defendant in the ſuit 
which the former inſtituted. But 
what aggravated every circum- 


ſtance relative to this buſineſs fo 


the higheZ poſſible degree, was 
the national contempt, which it 
was ſuppoſed to convey. For it 
being contidered merely as a go- 
vernment job, and calculated only 
(as they ſaid, without reſerve, 
both in parliament and out) to 
raiſe immenſe fortunes for a few 
Engliſh and Scotch adherents to 
the Britiſh miniſtry, nothing could 
exceed their indignation at the re- 
flection, that the intereſts of the 
kingdom ſhould be ſacrificed, and 
a whole nation reduced to diſtreſs, 


only (as they afferted) to favour 
the rapacity of a ſet of contrac- 


tors. 
The public diſtreſſes, they ſaid, 
kept pace with the private, and 


| n from ſimilar cauſes. 
Whilſt the means of ſupply were 
cut off by unjuſt reſtriction, a 
corrupt and profuſe ſyſtem of go- 


4 
1 
. 4 
* 
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ment, which, they pretend- 
had been early adopted, and 


had generally prevailed, during 
the preſent reign, had continua. 5 
ly- enhanced every article of the be 
public, expenditure, until the 

whole , was ſwelled to its preſent ſo 
enormous and ruinous ſtate; far < 
exceeding. the ſtanding revenues 

of the Kingdom, and dill much . 
farther all paſt example of ex. 
pence. Thus, inſtead of a full 
exchequer, as heretoſore, which d 
might. happily. afford, encourage. 0 
ment to the cultivation and im. 8 
provement of the country, and to 
arts and induſtry among the peo. qi 
ple, the great object and labour WW 117 
now ,of every ſeſſion of - parlia. 
ment, was the, multiplication of Will +; 
taxes, and the making, ſome far. 
ther accumulation to that national 
debt, which had been contracted 
under this ruinous ſyſtem. 

Some other real or ſappoſed 
matters of irritation, or cauſes of 
jealouſy, as they excited diſcon- 
tent, ſuſpicion, or apprehenſion, 
ſerved likewiſe to render the ſenſe 
of immediate-grievance or diſtreſ 
ſtill more inſupportable in that 
country. The doctrines of taxa- 
tion without repreſentation, and 
of unconditional ſubmiſſion, which 
were extended to America, were 
urged, not unplauſibly, as matter 
of apprehenſion and alarm to Ire- 
land; and it was openly ſaid, 
that the chains forged for the colo. 
nies, would, in caſe of ſucceſ,, 
afford a mode for the fetters which 
would ſoon after be made * 
to themſelves. Some ſtrong an 
very unprofitable language uſed 
in the Britiſh parliament, ſerved 
very much to increaſe this appre- 
henſion and jealouſy, in drawing 
parallels between the conſtitutions 
of Ireland and the colonies, and 


deriving arguments for the ſub- 
miſfon 
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nion of the latter, ſrom the re- 
3 vints to which the former had 
W however, the hopes of 
ſome conſiderable enlargement of 


far their commerce, which were re- 
ues peatedly held out in parliament, 
uch operated wonder fully in ſoothing 


ex Aan eg e e che 
temper, and fortifying the pa- 
2 of the people. Thus all 
ge. publie buſineſs, for a conſiderable 
time, was ſtill carried on ſmooth- 
ly;/and the compliance and obſe- 
0- WF quiguſneſs of their parliament, 
with reſpect to all the propoſals 
and meafures of government, con- 
_ of Ui tinyed to be as conſpicuouſly diſ- 
played as ever. 

But when the people of Ireland 
found that little effectual was done 
in conſequence of theſe declara- 
tions; and that little attended 
vi much diſcontent and oppo- 
ion from many: of the trading 
parts of Great Britain, the hopes 
of redreſs became daily more faint, 
and the acquicſcence, and good 
temper founded upon them, were 
proportionally. exhauſted. They 
obſerved that when a bill, which, 


uch although of no vaſt conſequence, 
vere would have afforded ſome allevia- 
tier i tion to their diſtreſſes, had been 
Ire. nearly carried through in the Bri- 
ad, WF tim Houfe of Commons, the mi- 
olo- WF niſter himſelf, who they had been 
2 taught to conſider as a friend, 
IC | came in perſon, arm- 
11 Io 18th, ed at all points, to 
an 4779. fefeat this their only 
uſed and laſt hope. The two bills 
vel I which were afterwards paſſed in 
pre. the ſame ſeſſion, for permitrin 
ng the cultivation of tobacco, and 
om i encouraging that of hemp, in Ire- 
and land, inſtead of affording ſatisfac- 
* yon, or promoting harmony, pro- 
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computed, that, even in the pre- 


[23 
duced” a directly | contrary effect a 
being conſidered as nothing leſa 
than mockeries, and as inſults of- 
fered to their diſtreſs. 

In this manner, things were re- 
preſented and felt in Ireland; and 
when the attempt to keep parlia- 
ment ſitting for the p of ſet· 
tling ſome plan for their ſatisfac - 
tion was defeated, the flame, 
which had for ſome time been 
ſmothered, broke out with great 
violence. pet] 163.10 
Aſſociations againſt the purchaſe 
and .uſe of 'Britiſh manufactures, 
and for the encouragement, in 
every poſſible degree, of their 
own, had already taken place in 
ſome of that country; but 
ſeemed to be kept back, as a mat-, 
ter of conſideration, and à ſinal 
reſort in caſe of extremity, by the 
greater part of the kingdom. All 
reſerve upon this ſubje& was now 
at an end; aſſociations became 
univerſal; and the non- importa- 
tion, and non-conſumption agree - 
ments included the uſual penal - 
ties, or denunciations ven- 
geance, not only againſt violators, 
but againſt thoſe im rs or ſell- 
ers of the prohibited commodities 
who had not acceded to the gene- 
ral compact. By this means they 


ſent weak ſtate of their manufac- 
tures, they would ſave a full mil- 
lion ſterling, which went antual- 
ly to Great Britain. This great 
ſaving would, they ſaid, afford 
compenſation or redreſs for many 
of their grievances and diſtreſſes; 
and, what was no ſmall object of 
ſatisfaction with them, would be 
the means of pulling down and 
puniſhing the pride and ingrati- 
tude of Mancheſter and Glaſgow; 
towns. whach had been conſtant 

[B] 4 and 


* alners in the Iriſh 
nd which” Rad, notwith- 
at d complained, been 
1 for e fougef, ghd the 
"oft eaves, in oppoſing ſig and de- 
Keating medfurt of redrefs 
ich kad ever been pro- 
Perce Th Kater of that kingdôm. 
ht the turn of affairs, and per- 
HIP the future fortune oP reland, 
e YEA" on aflocirtiens bf 
1 Hore effe Ive, if not mere dan- 
15510 nature, than any which re- 
ted "merely to commereiat or do- 
meſtic'Fegufation.” To the accu- 
mulatiòn of akarms which we have 
already ſeen, "had been lathly add- 
ed, the imminent danger r of Foteſpn 
irvaſion; 4 meaſute Seide ey in- 
. tended; if not abfolutely avowed 
by France. This tuation was the 
more alarming, as the military 
force ſuppo fred” b. ' Treland, had 
been naa ined off and 
weakened for the American war. 
In brdet to provide for their de- 
fence, they ſaid it muſt be placed 
in thoſe ho had the beſt intereſt 
in it. The ſtate was unable br un- 
willing: to defend them effectually; 
and the mode of defence Which Was 
unegdal to their protection, might 
be Tuinous | to their liberties. Mi- 
litary afociations were fenewed; 
and the fpirit of theſe aſſbeiations 
ſoon became univerſal in that kin g-" 
doth. They declared they were 
intended for the double purpoſe, of 
eek, their ſafety againſt fo-' 
enemies, ahd their rights 
ag nf, what they called, domeſtic 
uy zition. That they were loyal 
e king, and affectionate to 
Gde. Britain. But that it was 
with ſuch loyalty and affection, as 
8 1155 their own liberty 


22 In every part of 
* were ſeen to e as 
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it were by magic, vaſt bodies of 
citizens, ſerving at their 'own 
charges, 'chooſing their own off. 
cers, trained to great ere 
and obe) 2 bn Rabbng exemplary 
karity and dineſs. 2 noble 
man, no gentleman; could hey 
his face in che country, who did 
not fall in (and they did univer. 
fally, and for the moſt part chear. 
fully concur) with the prevalent 
aiſpofition of the inferior and mid. 
dung forts" of their countrymen. 
Men of great fortunes ſerved in 
the ranks.” All "this was done 
without any ſort of ' confuſion or 
diſorder whatever. On the con. 
trary, the peace of the country and 
the obedience to the laws was ne- 
ver better provided for. Conſi- 
dering the temper lately prevalent 
in that country, and its ſcenes of 
inteſtine diviſion, this ought to be 


confidered as one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary revolutions recorded! in 
Heer: * 


The numbers thus ined and 
armed 2 been variouſly repre- 
ſented. were not probably 
much under tee dreh thouſand men 
in the 24 rſt year; and they 
have fince been very conſiderably 
increaſed; ſome ſay to forty, others 
aſſert to ſixty thouſand men, admi- 
rably appointed. 


Government ſaw this proceed. | 


ing with aſtoniſhment. It was in 
vain to offer the leaſt reſiſtance to 
the deſign of a general armament; 
nor could it be wiſhed to reſtrain 
the ſpirit ſo far as regarded a fo- 
reign enemy. They wiſhed to re- 

[at this force; and to bring it, 
if poſſible, to act under the autho- 
rity of the crown; but after a very 
few and feeble attempts, which 
were fruſtrated with ſcorn, it was 
thought more wiſe to concur in 


what 
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T what could not be preyented,...Go- 
a vernment! gave out a conſiderable 
ff. ſupply of axips to the volunteers, 
(s, although fr Mort of What. was ne- 
u. ceſſary and thus this ew eſta- 
le. dlimment, ſo favourable: to the 
ew ichts of citizens, and of an ex- 
lid ample ſo flattering. to the. ſaffici- 
er. ency-of the people at large, to pro- 
ar. ride in an orderly and effectual 
nt manner for their own. defence, 
id. without any poſitive law, or the 
n. interpoſition of the ordinary ma- 
in giſtrate, has been ſanctiſied and re- 
ne cognized-by the ſtate itſelt. 


After having. provided for their 
deſence againſt foreign enemies, 
the Iriſh began to loo towards 
their rights, or claims of rights 
and in general declared all autho- 
rity in the Britiſh Parliament over 
them, to be a groſs uſurpation. 
Among others, the Britiſh mutiny 
aft was denied to be valid. This 
wi carried to ſuch a length, that 
the troops were, for ſome time, in 
#confhdertble degree, confined to 


a magiſtrate could be found in the 
kingdom, who would iſſie billets 
for their quarters. It required the 
greateſt degree of temper and ciry 
cumſpection in thoſe who govern 
in Ireland, and in the commanders 
of the king”s forces there, to pre- 
vent a colliſion of two ſuch armies; 
and it would be invidious to deny 
tem very great praiſe for the pru- 
denee of their conduct. 
This ſtate of things was not the 
work of a party, or of any parti- 
cular order of men; but was pro- 
duced, and upheld, by every rank, 
claſs, and denomination of the 
people. „The wife and humane 
conduct of the Britiſh Iegiſlature, 
in relaxing the penal reſtrictions 
of ws laws  againit the Englith 


their reſpective ations, as ſcarcely. * 


Roman. Catholics, was a, meaſuge 
> obvious , thay the 
example was ſpeedily. followed by 
the Iriſh parliament; WhO c -4 
municated ſimilar benefits to th. 
of. that profeſſion in their own». 
5 
a great degree to deſtro ani- 
ages been the ſqurce ofi weakneſs 
and diſtreis in that kingdom. The 
newly. reſtored citizens, who form 
ſo. vaſt a majority of the people in 
Ireland, ſoon: perceived, that ad. 
they now poſſeſſed a common ſhare 
in the common intereſts, ſo they 
were equally called upon with all 
others, to the public defence, and 
to the ſupport of the public rights. 
Alkenvy and averſion on the one 
fide; and all diſtruſt and apprehen- 
hon on the other, appeared to vas 
niſh, and one general principle anc 
ſpirit to operate upon the whole 
people. .;.; | by... 
A free and unlimited commerce 
with the whole world, was the firſt; 
the great, and the general object 
of redreſs; for which no compen- 
ſation could be admitted, and 
without which, no other conceſ- 
ſions or advantages, however great 
or beneficial, could afford ſatisfac- 
tion. This was the fine ua en, 
from which there was no depar- 
ture. Such was the ſtate of affairs 
in Ireland, previous to, and dur- 
ing the receſs of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. ** 2 . 
During the long courſe of real 
or ſuppoſed grievances, of public 
diſcontents, or of actual commo- 
tion, hich, for ſeveral years paſt, 
have mote or leſs agitated, every 
other part of the Britiſh empire, 
Scotland alone had the fortune to 
eſcape the generat contagion; and, 
feeling the happineſs of her own.. 
"peculiar 


|  eircumſtances: and ſitua- 

11 oecaſion — | 
fing her: nade;' by the 

ENT op non of 
iſtens, and the maſt perfect ſa- 
tis action n thoſe meaſures, which 
were-elſewhere--produtive of fo 
much untaſineſs, and ſuch heart- 
burnin gs im all —_—— of the 
Britiſh dom inions. The ſpirit of 


fanaticiſm, which has fo n laid 
the proudeſt monuments of human 


_ wiſdomand power in the duſt; was, 


even there, to produce a revolution 
in that ſettled temper and. dif 
tion, which had hitherto the 
teſt, and ſhewn ſuch ſuperior proof, 
to the application of every other 
N political touchſtone. 
g of the late law, 
of the Engliſh Roman 


5 tholics, ſome gentlemen of con- 


| thority in the 
northern part of the united king- 


dom, expreſſed their warm wiſhes 


* parliament,” that its benefits 


| N 2extended to thoſe of that 


a munidn in their own country; 
and as the ſeaſon was then too far 
advanced, declared their inten- 
tion of bringing in a bill for that 
purpoſe im the enſuing ſeſſion. Si- 
milar ſentiments ſeemed to prevail 
during the receſs with ſome others; 
and as that ſpirit of intolerance, 
which had once ſo peculiarly diſ- 
tinguiſhed Scotland from other re- 
formed countries, ar to 
have been in a great meaſure worn 
away, along with the darkneſs of 
the times, from which ſuch a diſ- 


poſition generally derives its force ; 
it was ſcarcely imagined that the 


intended meaſure of relief, would 
have produced any conſiderable 
degree of oppoſition,” or even ef 


murmur 


45 The general «pmbly: of the 
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church of Scotland, happened 90 
be fitting at the very time that the 
Engliſh act was in itation ; and 
that body rejected, by a majority 
of above an hundred voices, a mo- 
tion then made, for a remonſtrance 
to parliament againſt the pailing of 
the bill. This inſtance of mode. 
ration in the national church, 
could not but afferd great encou- 
ragement to the Catholics in Scot. 
land to hope, that they ſhould be 
permitted to ke of the indul. 
gence which been granted to 
their brethren in England, and in 
Ireland. They accordingly pre. 
pared a petition to parliament, and 
employed counſel to frame the out- 
lines of a bill for that purpoſe. 
While matters were in this train, 
an inflammatory pamphlet, againſt 
the doctrines and members of po- 
pery, repreſenting the latter as 1ni- 
mical ta all ftates, and as the com- 
mon enemies of mankind, was 
written by a nenjuring clergyman, 
printed at the expence of the 0. 


*ciety for propagating Chriſtian 


knowledge, and circulated with 
great induſtry through every order 
of the people. The eſſects of this 
— —— ſoon began to appear 

ſome of the provincial ſynods, 
where the matter being taken up 
and agitated with much heat, an- 
gry reſolutions were paſſed againſt 
the unfortunate people who were 
the objects of their jealouſy ; and 
theſe reſolutions, including a full 
determination of oppoſing every 
meaſure” of relief which was et 
might be intended for them, being 
publiſhed in the news- papers, could 
not fail to excite ſome ferment, 
The conduct of the ſynod of Io. 
thian and Tweeddale, upon which 
the eyes of the people were paru- 
cularly turned, ſcemed, „ 
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calculated to roſtrain chat fury of 
zeal, Which, was now generating, 
from ſpreading to any great extent. 
Notwithſtanding the effarts- of a 
violent patty among themſelves, 
the humane reſolution iſſued by 
that aſſembly, went totally to di 
claim their having any hand in op- 
pong the mild intentpns of go- 
vernment, for giving relief 4o*their 
fellow ſubject sss nnd tn 
Whatever good effects might 
have been expected from this tem- 
perate conduct, they were entirely 
defeated or prevented, by the acti- 
vity and boldneſs of a few obſcure 
zealots in Edinburgh; Who, under 
the guiſe of ſome eſtabliſned poli- 
tical body of the ſtate, undertook 
the protection and defence of the 
national church in the place of 
their clergy4- whom they charged 
with a ſcandalous and impious de- 
ſertion of the cauſe of God and 
religion, © This ſelf- created body, 
artfully concealing their inſigniſi- 
cance, by ſtudiouſly keeping their 
names, occupations, and number 
in total darkneſs, equally availed 
themſelvesof the opportunity which 
their ſituation int the capital afford- 
ed, of aſſuming an extraordinary 
degree of importance; and under 
the ſpecious and pompous title of 
the committee for the proteſtant 
intereſt, eaſily paſſed-upon the pob- 
he, not only for men of rank, 
conſequence, and authority, but 
as the acting delegates of a ſtill 
greater body. ä 
Under this deluſive appearance, 
to Ghich the prejudices or fears of 
the people afforded all the ſanction 
they could wiſh, they ſoon became 
ſo popular, that committees for 
correſponding with them were eſta- 
bliſhed in / ſeveral parts of that 
„ 


weſtern ſhires; and the püblie 
confidence and opinion inereaſing, 
in proportion to the magnitude of 
the dangers which they deſctibed, 
and were ſuppoſed to have diſco- 
vered, they were confidered as the 
ftteſband moſt effective agents, for 
applying the contributions of the 
well diſpoſed to the immediate de- 
fence of religion; Thus à few 
unknown men ſeemed to be en- 
truſted with the care of the purſes, 
as well as — — conſciences of the 
le; a this means th 
— enabled to publiſk and Art. 


bute inflammatory pamphlets gre 
110 


tis, and without number; 
the news- papers and ſtreets were 
crouded with letters, -paragraphs, 
and hand- bills, teeming with ſedi- 
tion, invective, and abuſe; a 
tending evidently to excite a peo- 
ple, naturally warm and irritable, 
— — 4 The effect an- 
ered their mo uine expecta- 
tions; and t ſoon beheld the 
flame which they had ſo ſuceſsfully 
(they ſaid unintentionally) blown 
up, not only ſpread through every 
part of Scotland, but extended in- 
to the ſouthern part of the united 
kingdom; until, at length, it h- 
terally blazed forth in its utmoſt 
violence; and attended with- all its 
horrors, in the metropolis of the 
empire. Fun Wie. 


As people are always curious to 


know ſomething of thoſe inſtru- 
ments, that are the means of pro- 


duecing extraordinary or unexpect- 


ed effects, it may be expected that 
we ſhould take ſome notice of the 
committee in queſtion. From the 
only account'of it which we have 
ſeen, and which is ſaid to have 
been obtained with no ſmall diffi- 
culty, it appears, that in point of 
number it amounted only ts thir- 

teen 
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teen perſons; that. the three firſt or 


IE] from apparent rank or 


goldimith,, and 
Poor 
main 


_— a mer 
a teacher of the 
ple ibm wh that the re- 
„dwere either men eExer- 
ean;trades,or cle wxiting- 
derks, ſome ſerving in counting 
Ws and, others, 1 15 public, of- 
— ——— only the thir- 
E aha being yet an — 
„ notwithſtanding, the 
— fic of lecxetary to the 
mittee. Such were the re- 
doabte | champions, who under- 
took the. protection and defence of 
eſtabliſhed. national . religion; 
= guarantied and forked, 


Fee its invincible truth 
— — by laws, habits, 
gth of poſſe on, public o br 
09-0; the, united tyres, of. 

em 1 
e people who were 


ED trom the. he ang 


— h ſome of e mem- 
of . that chuſing 
rather to ſacxiſi 


ce their own future 


ceaſe and e than to en- ſ. 


danger the immediate e of 
thr county, they; would accord- 


ingly refrain, from any application 
to, the legiſlature, for the ex 
229 e i ence, 


401 rag 2 . al — — — 


ö PLUGS Written upon the 5 by | 


theſe gentlemen to the mi 


cluding that. reſolution, aud act of ſh 
' forhearance on their fide, which 


WL removed every new object 


I 


of theſe, fa, far as 8 publiſhed 


chant, f a 


of jealouſy and diſcontent, was 
in the news-papers, 
No conceſſion could, however, 
allay the fury of chat outrageou 
zeal which was now let looſe; For 
ſome. time, the Roman Catholic 
had been ſubjected, in open day. 
light, and in the public ſtreets, to 
contumeiious treatment, and fhock. 
ing threats, from the enraged rab. 
ble. Magiſtracy probably did not 
imagine to what lengths they might 
proceed. As the deſtined time of 
vengeance drew near, ſeveral days 
evious notice was publicly given, 
an infinite number of incendiary 
letters and hand-bills, which were 
diſperſed through every part of 
Edinburgh, not only ſpecifying 
time, place, and object, but call. 
ing upon, or ſummoning, the aſſiſ. 
tance of the people in the enter. 
prize. 
This public announcement of a 
dangerous deſign, did not produce 
a greater alarm, or any meaſure of 
prevention; and was followed by 
ſeveral light attacks with ſtones, 
and other miſſile weapons, which 
ſeemed only calculated to feel the 


courage, and to excite the rage of 


the, populace, and which went no 
farther than the breaking of win- 
dows, - or other ſimilar maſchiets; 


which were all paſied over in the 
ame manner. | 


On the ap painted day, pep, 
the firſt ce great object 1 ED. 24. 
of attack, was a neͤ- 


houſe, in which the principal Ro- 


man Catholic clergyman, or biſhop, 
along with ſeveral other families of 
e that perſuaſion dwelt; one room or 
floor of Which had been deſigned 
and prepared for à place of wor- 
p, or private chapel, as being 
more commodious than another of 
Aa {ame nature, and lituared — 

wiſe 


— 


Rr 


wiſe in a private dwelling houſe, 


which they had for many years oc- 


cupied in another part of the town. 
Althonghit appears that this room 
had been deſtined for the uſe, to 
which it was not then applied, a 
vear before any thing was agitated 
in parliament for the relief of the 
Roman Catholics, yet the zealots 
of that party, in order to inflame 
the people, repreſented this build- 
ing as the immediate conſequence 


of chat indulgence; and held it 


out as a new and ſignal inſtance of 
the intolerable pride and daring 
ſpirit of popery, which; on the firſt 
gleam of hope or favour, had thus 
at once burſt through all the boun- 
dares of decency and diſcretion, 
and ventured equally to- inſult the 
nation and the Proteſtant religion, 
by erecting in the metropolts, and 
in the face of both, this pompous 
place of worſhip, and oftentatious 
düplay of its triumph, in which it 
was publicly to exhibit all its ſu- 
perſitions and pageantries. 

The people were accordingly 
particularly called upon, in thoſe 
incendiary letters which we have 
noticed, to meet at Leith Wynd, 
in order „to pull down that Pil- 
Jar of Popery lately erected there.“ 
It is to be ohſerved that the houſe, 
waich carried no appearance with- 
out ſide, of its containing any 
place of worſhip whatever, was 
inhabited by four families, beſides 
that of the clergyman's; and that 
the room laid out for a chapel, is 
repreſented as being - only 34 feet 
in length. This houſe was vio- 
lently aſſaulted, and ſet on fire; 
and the flames continued until the 
noon of the following day. The 
nhabitants with difficulty eſcaped 
mth their lives. 

During the demolition of this 


- 
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main Pillar of Popery, A de 
tachment from the main body were 
diſpatched to the Old Cape, in 
a place called Black Friars Wynd. 
The houſe which had the ill for- 
tune of containing that place of 
worſhip; was inhabited by ſeveral 
families of trades-people; whole 
property and effects, as well as the 
inſide of the houſe and chuapel, 
were totally deſtroyad. Here 4 


conſiderahle library belonging to 


the Roman Catholic biſhop, was 
alſo deſtroyed or carried away 
The rioters afterwards” directed 
their violence againſt the Catholic 
in other parts of the town; and 
totally deſtroyed the ſtock in trade 
and effects of two or three tradeſ. 
men of that profeſſion; few houſts 
being inhabited by them; as their 
number was very inconſiderable, 


and conſiſting chiefly of poor 


Highlanders, the loweſt and moſt 
indigent of the people. One or 
two ladies of faſhion of that com-. 
munion, were threatened and in- 


ſulted, and obliged to-take refuge | 


in the caſtle. - | 


It is diſagreeable to enter into 


the detail of theſe ſavage difor- 
ders, which continued with little 
or no effectua! reſtſtanee from ma- 


giſtracy for ſome days. Some of 


their attempts, as they were more 


wicked, appeared more ſuĩtable to 
their courage, than the hunting 
out of their obſcure retreats, a 


handful of miſerable people. They 
now extended their views to the 


puniſhment or deſtructiom of thoſe 


gentlemen, of whatever rank, or 


religion, who had been ſuppoſed 


to favour, or in any degree to af- 
ſord their countenante, to the late 


deſign of obtaining a'relaxation uf 
the popery lawse The failure of 


ſucceſs which attended their efforts, 
on 


2 


e however, ge and 
cbs fer however, greatly 

ſpirit of future enter - 
prine. — firſt fury was di- 
— to the houſe of Profeſſor 
Robertſon, the celebrated hiſto- 
Tian; and to that of Mr. Croſdie, 
an eminent advocate; WhO Hand- 
ing high, if not at the head of 
his prafeſſion, was ſtill more diſ- 
ed by the excellency of 


tin 
Ris character and diſpoſition. The 


enlightened views and liberal ſen- 
iments of the firſt of theſe gen- 
temen, which rendered him an 
enemy to all tion, ren- 
dered him an object of it to the 
— — and the ſe- 


— to the crime, 
—— 


ly employed 
t people; and 
of having accordingly drawn up 
the bill, which their repreſenta- 
tives had intended to preſent to 
— Y The mob found the 
Fr of theſe gentlemen fo well 
armed, and guarded with ſo de- 
termined à reſolution by their 
numerous friends, that they re- 
frained from proceeding to extre- 
mities 3 and-retired, without any 
farther outrage than the breaking 
8 windows. 

Theſe attempts ſeemed to 
chow the magiſtracy ; as it did 
not ſeera now york to determine, 
to chat farther lengths the malice 
of real might be carried, nor to 
what extent the objocts of its re- 
venge might be multiplied. They 
accordingly ordered ſome troops 
of dragoens into the town, who, 
_ — from the Duke 

uec 's regiment of fenci- 
bles, formed chains acroſs the 
' Rreets'and paſſes. But the ſame 
wealcneſs or inertneſs on the fide 
of the civil government Kill con- 
Ws £ 
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tinued; and the ſoldiers, ſtand. 
'ing with arms in their hands, on 
this odibus and painful dut), 
were moſt ſhamefufl y pelted with 
ſtones,” and” grievoully woundel 
by the mob. 
At length, on the laſt day of 
the week, à proclamation of 1 
fingular nature was publiſhed by 
the magiſtracy. In that piece, 
the Lord Provoſt aflures the peo. 
ple, that no repeal of the pena 
ſtatutes againit papiſts ſhould take 
3 The paft riots are attri. 
uted to the prebech fon, fears, 
and diſtreſſed minds of v- Inter. 
le. But they are in- 
— Na « after this public 
afſurance, the magiſtrates will 
take the moſt vigorons meaſures 
for repreſſing any tumultuous or 
riotous meetings of the populace, 
which may hereafter ariſe; being 
ſatished that any future diſorders 
will proceed only from the wick. 
ed views of bad and deſizning 
men.” A clauſe which ſeems to 
imply the ſtrange conceſſion, that 
the magiſtrates had not hitherto 
done their duty in ſuppreſſing the 
riots; and the no lets extraordi- 
nary propoſition, that the pat 
diſorders proceeded from good 
and well-diſpoſed people. 

The example of Edinburgh 
was in ſome degree copied 10 
Glaſgow ; but the conduct of the 
magiſtrates in that great trading 
city was widely different. The 
objects of perſecution being few 
in the latter, and being almoſ 
wholly, as for the greater part 
they were in the former, compoſ- 
ed of poor and laborious people, 
who were even deſtitute of a cler- 
gyman of their own profeſſion, 
the fury of the populace was fit 
and principally to a Mr, 
Bagnal, 


oe e wo .mryg 122: 
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commons was 
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and relief 20 the 


Pagral „an Engliſh - Roman. Ca- compenſation: 
tholic ; who being à native of ſufferers, until the müniſter 


Stafford tire, had introduced the 
art peculiar to his on co 
into Glaſgow, where he had eſta- 
bliſhed, and for ſeveral years con- 
ducted a con ſiderable manufacto- 
ry, of ſtone ware. The mob 
burned his houſes; . totally. de- 
ſtroyed his manufactory and ſtock 
in trade; and obli bimſelf in 
and his family to fly fer their 
lives into the elde. But the 
laudable meaſures purſued by the 
magiſtrates and principal inhabi- 
tants for reſtoring the public peace 
and tranquility, were ſo. effica- 
cious, that the miſchief went no 
farther; and order and fecyrity 
were ſoon reſtored. Being alſo, 
at the ſame time, equally aſham- 
ed and concerned, that the cha- 
rafter and government of ſo ex- 
tenſively commercial a city, ſhould 
ſuer under the imputation and 

gra ce of ſuch an act of outrage 
and perſecution, they ſeemed 
willing, ſo far as it could be 
cone, to obliterate every trace of 
it * the —_— Bagnal was 
according! il uzinted, 
Vous RY PERRY  2GQ 

every part of his loſſes to the ut- 
termoſt farthing ; and ſeveral of 
the principal inhabitants, includ- 
ing reſpetable names among the 
clergy, acquired no ſmall honour, 
y the attention and tenderneſs 
which the wife and family of the 
ſufferer experienced. from them, 


during the immediate preſſure of 


their terror and diſtreſs. 


\. Theſe matters were of courſe 


agitated more than once in parli- 


ment during that ſeſſion ; and a 


patriotic member of the houſe of 
the point of 
rt a bull for atcrding 


ſmall deyr 
and — — of the chief 
magiſtrate, in — — 


ther did the — -nor-parti- 
ament - it{elf, eſc 


ſhould be reimburſed for | 


an aſlurance, that the 


untry would be privately ſettled to- their 


ſatis faction. Upon theſe occa- 
ſions, the conduct of the magiſ- 


tracy of ou — 


his proclamation, 


ture conduct and meaſures: to be 


purſued or adopted by the Bri- 
tich legiſlature, was 
and ſeverely reprehended. Nes - 


n ſhare of 
that cenſure, which, was upon 
this occaſion freely adminiſtered 
by one or two members of the 


op- 
poſition; who obſerved, that it 
was too near and too cruck-an im 


ſult, ſo ſoon after the immenſe 


ſacrifices Which we had made, 0 


the falſe pretence of 


the ſupremacy and dignity of the 


Britiſh legiſlature in every 

the empire, to ſuffer a tic 

and contemptible rabble at home, 

not only to fly in the face of its 
eſent authority, but to preſcribe 
its, beyond which it was not 
——_ to its future o 

This, they 


PTece- 
dent, the ſeeds of diſorder, out- 


rage, contempt of authority, and 


abiolute rebellion, in re- 
maining part of *he Pritiſn auh dan 
nions. 

Heawever unequal 40 — 
the effect may ſeem, it was 
chis religious cumbuſtion; and 
circumſtances attending it, that 


adminiſtration loſt: that firm hold 


of the temper and diſpoſition ot 
the people of Scotland, which 


nothing elſe, perhaps, could have 


looſened 


peration. 
ſaid; ſowing, under 
the ſanction of a recorded 


_ *#raction of 
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| in the fouth ſeems 0 e 


the 
cohjured up, following. lan 


duced. 
Wich reſpect to the charge of 


ſupporting popery, i they hold the 


guage, having fit 


its laid it down as a poſtulatum, that 


would for the more refined part 
of its reſentments much higher. 


Thus, by degrees, not only the 


miniſters were held out as objects 
of public exetration; but every 
ent of the ſtate, includ- 
ing the higheſt and moſt ſacred 
— of the legiſlative and ex- 
ecutive ernment, were little, 
if leſs than arg 
2 2 2 repreſented, 
forming a conſpiracy for the — 
the proteſtant .reli- 
gion, and the eſtablichment of 
popery on its ruins. Under this 
— or pretence, the zea- 
1 in Scotland, not content 
with combating and defeating the 


Phantom of danger which had 


appeared in their own country, 
vuld purſue it to its laſt refuge 


in England; and eagerly under- 
took to preſerve or free their bre- 


united kingdom 
$s dangers, to which they had 


gious 
[themſelves been _— totally 


-mſcnſibte. / - 
One, among the alt, of cheſe 


blicarions, being a kind of 
DIP e'-heritors of 
— of Carluke, 


Ae _— . Lanerk, ſeems 
a more direct and pointed libel 


-thren in the ſouthern part of the ments to haſten her ruin.“ 


from thoſe reh- - 


A markably 


„ to perdition,“ 


whenever that religion is eſtabliſh- 
ed, liberty is baniſhed; viz, 


 < We are certainly authorized to 


ſay, that, from the paſſing the 
«©, Qyebee- bill to the preſent 
hour, the encouraging and 
e toleratiang that bloody reli. 
© gion, ſeems to. be the - only 

<< conſiſtent, and (we obſerve it 
„with pain) the only ſucceſsful 
i meaſure, which the preſent 
4 minaſtry have adopted. And 
A perhaps this fingle principle 
% may account for all that ſeem- 
„ ing weakneſs and fluctuation 
of councils which have fo re- 
characterized their 
A — "urn — They con- 
clude the charges againit mi- 
niſters by this declaration or opi- 
nion, that," If Great Britain 
«« for manifold ſins is devoted 
— << whether her 
«© miniſters have acted from weak- 
© nels or deſign,” — “ her 4. 
«« vengiug angel could not have 
* hit on more proper inſtru- 


Nor is parliament treated with 
much more ceremony. They 
diſclaim all hope of redreſs from 
chat body; which, they ſay, 
% Not. fatisfied- with repealing 
% their own foolſh acts, have 


<< dared to repeal the wiſe-enat- 


ed penal ſtatutes againſt pa- 
«« pats, the palladium of our e- 


„ ſtabliſhed religion and civil li- 


-- 


— particular, 
in general, than 
ty thy — times 


46 berties, Kc. 3 
- Theſe ſpecimens will. afford 
ſome idea of the _ and tem- 


— — ** 17 Pet 
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4 C0 . bh with ſome funa- 
cure and | in d 


cnn. g. An 


were compe 
Tntimence,, and to ſubmit; to the 


Wo neceſſity of the times. The 
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f the time in that e 6 —.—— 
* of ve of this curious pu ae conteſt had ICY 


Hcation, was ordered to be depo. fered 
ſited in the archives of the com- 
mittee of eotreſpondence in Glaſ- 


W, 2 ies of it to be pub- 1 
oY 


hed” e* Edinburgh - 


en | 


Glaſ. . rs. It was our 
bebt about this time they — 4 


tics n London, then 


little tiRiced, - calling” themſelves 


the” Proteſtant Aﬀfociation, "Whoſe . 2 
object "ſeems to have been the 


me With theirs, l purſued 
i with leſs violence 
bay was . late of public 
in Ireland and. Scotland. 
In" "Fagland," beſides all other 


former real or ſuppoſed cauſes of 


diſatisfation, the long continu- 
ance, contrary to the e ctations 
held out, of the American war, 
and its hopeleſiheſs of ultimate 
ſucceſs in the minds of man 


began now do affect the feelings 
bf the ple, generally and 
wr Ares pen à ſource 


of mona, Fas by degrees, 
ſeemed to grow wider, than any 

other of which they had Miene 
n Many of thoſe who 


e the meaſures Which 


ple on which they w founded, 


were now among the loudeſt in 
lamentin 


the war, and the mo 


the conſequences of 
eager for 
it being brought to a ſpeedy con- 
duſion, No change, they ſaid, 
had taken place in their original 
principle or o 
lied to conform their 


kneſß of the c unſels and mea- 
Vor XXI . 1 * 
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been amo! the foremoſt in 

12 the warmeſt in 
2 and our wi ole force, | 
to that ifſye, and the Prin . 


_ their moſt vulnerable 2 ah 
would not only be ſoon fickened = 
of the part Which they had aken 
opinion; but they , in 


. the other. 
Such was 

held by no 4915 nun 

_ who wet former! 7 


„and by the * 5 Ts 
who had conſtantly. 2 
, condemned them. 2 
uniformly. coincided 
general opinion; wh 
no means ta ſhrink f 
"with, the - houſe of 
Holding a. firm. corſfige 
1 
etac ed from e quarrel, e 
rendered fo 2 neffectixe as em 
ta de conſidered a8, a. pl 


der the guidance of wiſe, counſels, 
and the ability of thoſe preatco 
manders, which, vo 


knew we pollefied 


againſt out ne 145 


in qur domeſtic conteſt; but 
we mig 4 2 make ſuch re 2 


zals on as WO uld affor no 
e N 5 5 ol for 
Mg de Se kad a ed. 
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The danger held out of an inva- 
fon, andthe proclamation ordering 
| ty ws to: be made againk it, 
| Were ſeverely emed by oppoii- 

tion as te 


ak and indefinite in its 
Ut and only calculated to 
draw, jout a, few , miſerable fub- 


1 could neyer be 


d to government. It was only 


"Indeed n Iittle trick, to confound in 


re to miniſters with a 
rd to the ſafety of the country. 


' alarming was a fible. 
That future Areckion, w when oc- 
caſſons aroſe, would render the 
.. proclamation more explicit. That 
_ the whole intent was to make the 


| e exertion. And as for 
bſcription, if it ſhonld ſhew a 
confidence in adminiftration, it 


Would be repaid in the honour 
bs and ſafety of the nation. - 

The meaſure was not without 
effect. Large fums were raiſed 


: ſeveral counties, and applied 
of independent 


to the levying 
corps... or companies. 

2 was - ſabſcribed 
; City! of, Weſtminſter, 


bout 
n the 


= concur in the meafure. Some 


| FE ffociated 
2 auſtin b 
5 '<, With a view of being ſo far 
trained in militar ME pig ine and 
- te; 2 woul 4 1 lem to 
with effect, u the imme - 
* diate 5 77 of comman de- 
+ bence. Tu forts Lolntics,. how. 
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In one, where a conſiderable ſub. 


mare to alarm the was tranſmitted to the diſpoſal of 
people than 44 ecure the coun 3 
tion than to the OS 
forces. 

ſeriptions, Which might lay a 
'daim of merit. for . 
ſubſtantial 


keller, and the employment of 
mew. in whom the nation could 
n the other hand it was con- 
F that to 1 without ' 


much diſcuſſion, 


the trading cities and towns, the 
2 and to call ſorth the 
ning of the navy ; by which 


ſeamen, accumulated in ſome 
Was a..confidence deſerved, and 


alihoy h 
: fame e. Aſiderable pariſhes refuſed 


" of the inhabitants alſo of that city ' 
. and were formed into 


, armed and officer- met with fimifay animadverſion, 


IV. in parliament ſacrificed all 
he conſiderations, and 1 


ever, the meaſure was rejected; 3 
and in others it was not propoſed, 


ſcription. was made, the money 


Marine Society; as a more 
eful and conſtitutional ap 2 


In London, the p1 al brought 
out another for 4 ſtrong petition 
to the throne, as. a' previous mea- 
ſure, requiring the difmiſſion of 

le miniſters and evil coun. 


tace a confidence, and Who 
right be capable of rerrieving its 
The final conſequence 

— 5 +, that the firſt propoſal, after 
was rejected, 
and the petition then laid by. In 


money was applied to the man. 


means, the various bounties to 


places, particu Liverpool, to 
115 ht before unheard of. The 


Eaſt India company behaved with 
2 magnificence, . fuited to its 
greatneſs, and to the apparent 
proſperity of its affairs. Beſides 
a conſiderable bounty for the raiſ- 
ing of 6000 men for the naval 
ſexvice, it made a liberal offer to 
the crown, which was accepted, 
of building and furniſhing three 
ſeventy-four gun ſhips, as an ad- 
dition to the royal navy. 

The meaſures of home defence 


The | vaſt military force which 
was kept for our internal de- 
fence, 2 purpoſe to which, they 

ſaid, the miniſter had avowed- 
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arly-hazaxded- the preſervation 
ul 2 of India iſlauds, was 
laid to be fo injudiciouſly diſpoſ- 
ed as to be rendered incompetent 
to its only deſign, Tons of the 

teſt; commercial conſequence, 
and garriſons whick defended the 
moſt valuable inlets and harbours,” a 
were left in a ſtate of nakedngſs. 
The defendeleſe ſtate in: which 


even the great Tecutities 10 our 
r Porrmourk and TI 
mouth, were afterwards Tac 

to be, and the as, n 

;o which they were ſuppoſed to 


A, upon the - approach of 
ſerved much to cof- 


WOT: 
eſe aſſertions and api⸗ 
nion; and even afforded a degree 
of ſtrength to others of a ſimilat 
nature: - 

All theſe arid matiy more to⸗ 
picks. wefe agitated, and they e 
were 8 with the greater 


dect, from the junction of the 

French and Spaniſh fleets in the 
channel; The ſending the fleets 
but to America and the Eaſt In- 
dies, under the decided ſu uperio- 
rity of the enemy iti our own ſeas, 
was much condemned. Events, 
which uſually decide the public ck 
on politi cal meaſures, and the in- 
eficiercy of thoſe mighty fleets 
have at length anſwered all chefs 
criticiſms. 

The procſamation which had 
been i by the commiſiioners 
upon their departure from Ame- 
rica, together with ſome miniſte- 
* declatations in . parliament, 

occafipned a v eneral per- 
ſwaſion, that as er Farther fin 
or forbearance was to be * 


Fith reſpect to the refra 
lonies, (a AP; — Be 4 


is which many. were apt to attri- 
bute the fpinaing out of the con- 


155 
teſt for ſo many years), Fr war, 
val have been N N on 2 che 
ſuing campaign, with a degree 
op vigout 2 Pea hitherto 
unknowns At the lame time, 
the declararian made by the Ame. 
rican miniſter in parliament, that 
vaſt majority of the people on 
this continent were zealouſly at- 
tached to the intereſts. and e 
vernment of Great Britain, and 
that even the remainder were ei- 
ther tired out and heattily ick 95 
che war, or tarn to pieces by fae- 
tions and diſſentions among them- 
ſelves, ſpread an ofen no leſs 
al, chat che defence on the 
one fide would be proportion 
as weak and ineffective, tes 
coercion on the other would be 
powerful and concluſive; ;_ + 
In proportion to the ſanguine | 
ations thus raiſed, was the 
All appointment and concern whi 
prevailed. towards the eloſe of the 
year, as the failure of ſucceſs or 
inactivity in the American cam- 
paign, and che loſs and dan 7 — 
in the Weſt Indies, came by : 
grees to be known, The 
were wearied out by the tedious. 
neſs and length of that war, and 
diſguſted by the continued repes 
tion of hopes and diſyppoutt- 
ments which they had fo log ex- 
perienced- 

In this ſtate of danger from 
withqut, and of diſcontent with- 
in, the miniſters ſeemed as little 
united among themſelves, as any 
claſs or part of the people who 
were committed to their govern- 
ment. At the ſame time; the fe- 
veral parties which formed the op- 
poſition ſeemed to be dtawifig 
cloſer together, and to act with 
more apparent union and concert 
a, ee they had done. At 


[C] 2 no 


. eee 
36 NN U 
no time do we remember the confi- 
dence of the people in mment 
o tow, asi appears to have been 
eee 

1 | * 491; Al e liament 

. th. end ee before the 
1779 middle of October, and 

foorr ſhewed that they had receiv- 
ed a portion of the general ſpirit 
ef the nation. They declared in 
their addreſſes to the throne; that 
nothing leſs than a free and unli- 
mited trade could fave that coun- 
try from ruin. The addrefles 
were carried up with great pa- 
rade amiĩdſt *the acclamations of 
_ the people. The Duke of Lein- 


ſter, Who commanded the Dublin 


volunteers, eſcorted the ſpeaker 
in Ig upon that occaſion ; 

_ whilſt the ftreets were lined on 
both ſides, from the parliament 
houſe to the caſtle, by that corps, 
drawn up in their arms and uni- 
forms. That nobleman had alſo 
moved for the thanks of the Lords 
to the volunteer corps through- 
out the kingdom, which was car- 
ned with only one difſenting 


Voice. 


Phe aſſociations and people at 
large, full of anger and jealouſy, 
manifeſted ſtrong apprehenſions of 
political duplicity on this ſide of 
the water; and perhaps, did not 
252 — rfect confidence” in the 

Readineſs or perſeverance of their 
own” pirhament, © They were a- 
fraid, that they would be amuſed 
by fair and empty ipromiſes, un- 
til they had reſigned their power 


long with che national purſe, by 


anting the ſupplies for the two 
following years, according to the 
euſtomury made m"that country; 
when being no neceſſary to 
government, 4 ſudden proroga- 
tion would put an end to all 


N 
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hope of, at leaſt, amicable tedreſ, 
for the preſent. Under this a 
nſion; a ſhort money bill, fa 
lx months only; by which meas; 
rhament would ſtill continue 
indiſpenfably neeeſſary to govern. 
ment, became the general cry df 
the nation 
As chis innovation upon eſta. 
blimed form and method, wi 
ſtrongly oppoſed, particularly by 
the court party, the Dublin moh 
thought it neceſſary to ſhew their 
zeal in the public cauſe; they 
were accordingly guilty of great 
and violent outrages, as well in 
their endeavours to enforge the 
meaſure, as in their puniſhment 
of the refractory. Although the 


Iriſh parliament uſed proper mes. 
ſures to expreſs their reſentment, 
and to maintain their dignity upon 


this occaſion; yet many of them. 
ſelves being inclined to a vigo- 
ro2s . proceeding, and the rel 
borne down by a cry almoſt uni- 
verſal in the nation, the repre. 
ſentatives found it at length ne. 
ceſſary to comply, and the ſhort 
money bill wis accordingly paſſed 
on that fide. A neceſſity equally 
convincing, ſecured the paſſage 
of that humiliating and mortify- 
ing act in England. 

| Te ſeemed remarkable, eſpeciz!ly 
in a ſeaſon of ſo much difficulty 
and trouble, that the office of ſe. 
cretary of ſtate for the norther 
department, ſfiould have conti. 


-nued vacant for ſo great a lengtb 
of time, as that which elapfed 


from the death of the Earl of Sut- 
folk in the beginning of the pre- 


A month of March, Nor 
did the diſſentions among then. 


ſelvesꝰ produce any | new arrange. 
ment iir adminiftration, until the 
approach of the meeting - Is 

amen, 


* 


lament, when their effect became 
fr, conſpicuous, and continued to 
0 opetate for ſome time er. Juſt, 
for at that period, the Earl 
ans Lord Preſident of the council; re- 
94 4 h. ſigned that high office, 
TN. Nor. 24th. and was ſucceeded by 
me Earl of Bathurſt. Lord Wey- 
mouth likewiſe reſigned his office 
of ſecretary, of ſtæte for the ſou. 
thera department, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by the Earl of Hillſbo- 
rough. Lord Stormont, late am- 
baſſador at Paris, was appointed 
to the northern de tment; 

buſineſs of which had been con- 
ducted by Lord Weymouth, ſince 
the death of the Earl of Suffolk. 


trade and plantations, which had 
been abſorbed and included in the 
new office of ſecretary of ſtate for 
the colonies, was now ſeparated, 


8 


e H A 


ND ER the circumſtances 
which we have deſcribed, it 
ſeemed no eaſy matter to deter- 
nine what ground to chooſe, in 
1 WW framing a ſpeech for the opening 
of parhament, This ſeaſon of the 


| 2 had generally been peculiar- 
l favourable ſince the commence- 
. WH ment of the troubles, in the pre 

e. Auction of ſome intelligence, which 


might ſerve to bring miniſters and 
parliament together with a face of 
good humour; and which might 
Warrant in ſome meaſure the hold 


* 


* 
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Gower,. 


And the old place of firſt lord of 


and beſtowed upon the Earl of 
It was. the received opinion at 
that time, that this defection « 
thoſe who formerly compoſed what 
has been called. the de ford party 
which had a conſiderable time 


before been preceded by the fall- 
ing off of the Earl of Upper Offo- 


95 and others, to the oppoſition) 


ould now have become general. 


But the Lord Chancellor and Mr. 
Rigby continued in their places; 
and it would ſeem, from ſubſe. 
2 appearances, as if meaſure; 
| been. ſince ,taken to qualify 
in ſome degree.that diſguſt, which 
then operated on ſome others. 
Such was in general the ſtate of 
public affairs, previous to, and 
about the time of the meeting of 
parliament, 
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Iyech from the throue. Addreſſes. Amendment moved ip the Houſe cm. 
mons by Lord John Cavendiſh. Great Debates. Strictures upon public 
meaſures in general, and upon. the conduct of the preceding campaign. Able 
—_ made by. the miniſter. Amendment rejected upon à diviſion. 

mendment in the Houſe of Lords meved for by the Marquis of Rocking 
bam. Ader long debates, rejected upon @ di viſi gs. 


— 


. F 


ing out of ſuch a degree of ex 
tation with - reſpe& to the war, 
and ſuch a proſpect of the attain- 
ment of its firſt and principal ob- 
ject at no very great diſtance,, as 
| rded encouragement, to perle- 
. verance, ang, inducement to p! 
_ ſent liberality of ſupport. * 
But the preſent. Kalon was not 
fortunate in this reſpect; id the 


& of affairs at the openißg 
che oy 


ſeſſion, ſeemed e 
afford more room for hope, than 
the eee Ae Gele 

101 n 
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Me which Ad- 
e weite | 


„ minen 
N 925 85 orded” NMefege matter 
bf atisfadtion, i if for of * 
5 A failure of active extttion, 
-ame the More neceſſary 0 01 
put, te the people, à füll tonfi. 
dence in that defenſiye ſtren 
i from their common union ; 
and where a recital of pafticular 


4 del citcumfahcks, i" 6 Judi 

1 0 5 of the ma matter 
Gull hl 1 55 

vc 26 05 11 te Ip ogg — 

185 17 e 

ere an 

pr 9 1 e Og 2 

fach Tak ori 


upp plication, it was to be 
2 v evaded, by taking 2 


wider feld upon eneral und. 
The — 4 from 


: ep” opened with an 

ſerration chat being attacked by 
an, unjuſt and unprovoked war, 
an hg with one of the 


d content 
Mot dah gerous- con federacĩes that 


led upon dy every prin 


57 of - go K and every conſidera- 
3s intereſt, to exert their 
ail 1 in the fupport arid * 
Ee 70 their! country. +4 —j 
the"Jeſignis and attempt 

1 ee to invade t 
pda hat been hitherto ful. 
ey Kilt Feng us with 
7 amen ts an re 
ut it wWas wilted, Mee 
Were well prepared to meet 
Attack, and 10 repel e 
5 1 arr majeſty knew the 
FlaraQer of his brave e; the 
menaces' of thelr kene, and the © 
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4. could not admit ve uch | 


Tune 25th, the throne accprdin y . 


_ Hance p 


were return 


1780. 
Sroach of danper, had no 
ect on their md, than —— 
mate their courage, and to cal 
forth that” national ſpirit, which 
had ſo often defeat the” projech 
of ambition and injuſtice; and 
2270 had enabled the Britif 
an es, to u we and 
Re U ao lbelties 0 
the feſtleſs and . 
aer the houſe of Bourbon. 

The ſtate of Ireland, they were 
informell, had not been unattend. 
ed to. In conſequence of their 
former addreſſes, the neceſſary pa: 
pers would be laid before them; 
and it was recommended, that the 
Mould” confider what further be | 
nefits and advaritages might be ex. 

ded td that Ki dom, by ſuch 

gulatidns and met ode, de m might, 
moſt Effectually, mote the com. 
mon ſtrength, wealth, and inter. 
eſts of all the dominidns. 

A total filente was obſerved with 
reſpect to America and the Wel 
Indies; nothing that related ts 
either was even alluded to. The 


| circitnſtances of the war, and the 

events of the campaign, in what. 
as Forged againſt the crown | 
1 1 Ebb Great e th - 
© heavy Expences of the enſuing yea 


ever part, were equally paſſed 
over, E. inevitable t and 


retted; but the uſual re- 
aced ön their wiſdom and 
public t ſor the neceſſary ſup- 
es. — The diſciplige, good con. 
uct, and ſteady perſeverance of 
hs" militia, was acknowledged 
with — probation.— Thank 
105 all ranks of loyal 
bjects who had food forth in 
is arduous conjuncture, and d 


were T 


« cheir zeal,” theit influence, and 


theit perſonal” ſervice,” had given 
confidence as well as ſtrength t 
the national defence. — And the 


1 concluded” 'by I 


2 2Q Hon Cooan 
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counſel 
of time, and a zeal change, from 
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ke reſolution to proſecute. the 
war with vigour, and to make 
every exertion, in order to cam: 

our enemies to liſten to equi- 


table terms of RA and accom- 
modation. 

An, addreſs, in the, ſual ſtils 
and form, was moved, for and. ſe. 
conded-in the Houſe of Commo 
by.the Lords Lewiſham and. P 
—.— amendment to the follow- 

purport, was; moved for by 

Lad john. Cavendiſh, viz. to be- 
ſeech his majeſty to, reflect upon 
the extent of territory, 
the opulence, the reputation. a- 
broad, and the. concord at home, 
which diſtinguiſhed the opening 
of his majeſty's reign, and mark- 
ed it as the moſt ſplendid and 
happy period in * hiſtory of this 
nation; and on the endangered, 
iſhed, enfcebled, diſtrac- 
ted, and even diſmembered ſtate 
of the whole, after all the grants 
of ſucceſſive parliaments, liberal 
to profuſion, and truſting to the 
rery utmoſt extent of rational con- 
dence ; that his majeſty will na- 
receive the ho- 
ithful and affec- 
tionate hament, who would 
betray hs majeſty, and thoſe 


neſt 2 of a 


whom. they repreſent, if they did 


not diſtinctly ſtate to his . 

that if any thing can prevent 

conſummation of public nw] 

can 2 be new counſels and new 
ors, without farther loſs 


a ſincere conviction of paſt errors, 
and not a mere palliation, wen 


muſt prove fruitſeſs. 


As the amendment propo led i in 
2 Houſe of Lords. was ab dan 


oy the ſame with that which 
ve have ſtated, we ſhall indiffer- ink 


to diſſolye all he 
(CJ 4 


wy bing jato oge pajat of n. 


the power, | 


cauſe of al 


the ping ipal arguments uſed in 


22 Files EXCEP An whe 
e circumſian 


ee to ei- 
4 mg e 7 
ing. cher Wen pe Nel} een 
their own, union, the 
ag and. opinion. of the wh ples 
* . ne al] hp he 
her and moge de hay 5 
in 12 erb 1045 
therto actifed. A ehre 
in Me WE andobſervances ſeem- 
ne away ;_ their lan- 
e Wy levere, their cenſures 
and and their charges 
pointed, direct, and ſent home to 
their adverſaries, The debates 
were accordingly maſculine, bold, 


ſeriqus, and awful; and were 


more immediately and generally 
intereſting, this. they had been 
from the eginning of the preſent 
unhappy troubles, They did not 
now confine themſelves to narrow 
ground; to the examination and 
cenſure of recent meaſures, the 
conduct of the, war, nor even to 
that of the preſent os rang They 


firſt took a wide and qe preben- 


five range, ee eu ed the 
general adminiſtration of public 
affairs during much the cater 
part of the preſent zeign, before 


they referred to particular mea- 


or Ws 1 * 
n that gener un e 
ee that the ihe 
our misfortunes, of 
that unexampled change, which, 

ithin the fu ſevenjeen | ye 5 


had taken place in 5 the ſtate and 
circumſtances, of the Britiſh \ 1 


Tor proceeded rom à new, | 


apc and moſt pernicious yt 52 


1 a lem u- 
to deſtroy all ae, and 


ds of . 


5 ever el 
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ich unte mankind; ' a 
Cover 1 1 . = ir 
e, in 2 un 

he national bo 4; 


d, d. oh 
cov And how 
BY authors; had not 
vation at intro- 
ore than in its pro- 
been ſeen, with the 
concern, * abaut the 
Yo RE to che eſent time, 
at howev: the 3 were 
aged wever rances 
varied, 1 the E Was oc- 
heat ite, or" * wht 
ary interruptions occurred, 
the ſyſtem itſelf never changed its 
nature, was never out of "oor, 
and Was, althoagh with different 
| deprecs of 3 wee ans 


eyer invihbl 
ces Bros 


$ fatal Hag, they Ti, 
had Vita 

Ayence | 2 
nayy, 
Aebat 


| cha 
cip 8 of 4 


2 the army, chte 
e, through eve 

eo be” the hat. 15 
order of the peop 

rand and leading SH 

on, were, corruption, 


2 deſtruction of character; With 


75 wretched and abominable po- 
ey, 
not to be wondered at, that its 
roſs ſhould be every where 
arked, by the confuſion, dif. 
Lanes 5 and ruin which it 
ed; by the diſgrace Which it 
. upon our arms, the con- 
temp. ridicule, or execration of 
Fee which it had drawn 

n our puhlig counſels; by that 
bitte ſpitit öf ontentida an! anl- 


6 


read its baleful. 112 | 


> divide et impera, it was 


roduc-- 


mokity" which it had generate 


parliament, and what wx; 
ſtill worſe, that unequalted can- 


tem bf vrder, 6 of the ment, 
e villa. 


of the laws,” and' 
ture, Which it had ſprꝛad among 
the lower ranks pk the people 
Yet, notwithſtanding the irretrie. 
vable loſſes, and the fill preater 
dangers, of Which this favourite 
ſyſtem had alteady been productive, 
it was fill, they faid; ſo pertina, 
Fee to, that the loſ; 
f national 'renown, with that of 
half the empire, and the immi. 
nent danger of the remainder, 
were gerifceg offered, or hazard. 
ed, without ſeruple; to its ſup. 


7e filet, they faia, muſt be 
totally done away, or nothing 
could {he effettually done; expe. 
dients might render things poſſi: 
bly worſe, but they could not ren- 
der them better. But it Would be 
in vain to hope for any ſincere and 
Teal change pf the yſtem, while 
its inſtruments were ſuffered to 
continue in power. New coun- 
Tels, and new cbunſellors, they 
contended! were not only now 
loudly: demanded by the nation, 
but were become'a matter of abſo- 
ute neceſſity With reſpect to our 
'political exiſtence ; and the ſove. 
reign muſt alſo give his confi. 
"dence to thoſe whoth he apparent. 
ly truſts, or it would be deluſot) 
th expect, that even new counſels 
and new counſellors could ſuc 
'ceed. They ſummed ap the whole 
'by concluding, that it was only 
from ſuch an "efetual and totil 
change, that a rational hope could 
be "entertained, even of the pre- 
ſervation of the Rate in any form; 
but that othing leſs could af. 
ford the ſhadow of hope, — ws 


* 


eher again recurring to thoſe an- 


under F hich our commerce and 


our fame had been extended 4 to 
part of the globe, sour in- 
ts b connected with thoſe 
of the remoteſt nations, and we 
tad riſen to that extraordinary 
pitch of power Voz, and do- 
meſtic happineſs, . ich alter. 
nately excited the admiration, 
and the envy of mankind. I 
Ffom a general view of the ſup- 
poſed ſyſtem; - they entered into 
4 detail of its imputed effects on 
the executive” and ſubordinate 
patts df government. Thoſe offi- 
cers, they faid, civil and mili- 
tary, who were in great truſt or 
in high command, particularly if 


their merit had placed them high 


in the opinion and confidence of 
their country, were the marked 
objets of its pernicious influence, 


bus, while knowledge and in- 


ie were proſeribed in our 
comcils,” diſtinguiſned valour and 
ability were equally proſeribed 
in gur fleets and armies. —Our 
at naval commanders were 
nven-from the ſervice; nor were 
more atrocious and dangerous 
attempts left —yiitricd ; the mi- 
tary commanders” were no bet. 
ter treated 3®and in the moment of 
lificulty And kane the fs 
was robbed of its beſt and ſu 
defence — Thus our fleets and ar- 
mies were either languiſhing in 
diſcontent, or torn to pieces | 
alſention; and the ſpirit of enter- 
prize funk under 'the benumbin 
conviction, chat whatever honour 
or advantage might be atchieved 
by brave and hardy ſervice abroad, 
muſt ineyitably periſh under the 
fatal blaſts of that malignant in- 
ence which prevailed at home. 


* 
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ions of the current. year ut 
home and abroad, whether with / 
reſpect to the actual operations o 


war, the diſpoſition of our fleets © 


and armies, or the adopted ſyſtem 
of home defence opened a wide 


feld for animadverſion, which 
was occupied with no ſmall degree 


of vigour. by the oppoſition. As 
the alledve 


in the general charge of paſt miſ- 
conduct, fo the ſuppoſed exem-< 
plification of that unhappy decline 
and weakneſs, which, they ſaid, 


had been recently exhibited in he 
channel, afforded an opportunity | 
for the moſt direct application of 


particular cenſure. 


The powers of la ſeemed 
actordingly — hh the va. 
riots expreſſion of grief, ſname, 
indignation and reſentment, diſ- 
pla upon this ſubect. They 

at 


id it was reſerved for the preſent. 


inauſpicious aud diſgraceful ærà, 
for the adminiſtration of thoſe men 


who had ſevered the empite, and 
who had plunged the Engliſh na- i 


tion in all the guilt and calamiry 
of à cruel and inextinguiſhable 
civil war, to brand this country 
with the indelible difgrace of the 
procodiog ſummer yz to exhibit the 
unthought 
tacle, of a Britiſh fleet flying, in 
-fight of their den coaſt, before 
that of Bourbon, Thus, © ſaid 
they, reſigning all at once, that 
the ocean, the inex- 
hauſtible > of all our power 
and preatneſs ; the prize of pa 
N and the Wld oF — 


virtue; thus giving up, without 


a blow, even the dominion of the 
-narrow ſeas, our hereditary, and 
| hitherto 


cb d criminal neglect, and 
ſequent fatal deeline of our 
navy; had held principal place 
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and thus, while all 


by — period, to which it be- 
_ -hoved'thoſe-who aſſumed the con- 
duct of our public affairs, to give 
x clear and ſatisfactory anſwer.— 
_ "If miniſters are not really charge- 
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' bitherto- undiſputed patrimony; 
pe Was 
Joſt in aſtoniſhment, was that 


name, national character, and ge- 


neral opinion, Which bear ſo great 


a ſway in the affairs of man- 
. in , moment apy: 


ines ne «Wir 
y ſaid, 1 — 


| aittiablonaval inferiority, — 
__ -. which" our naked and aſtoniſhed 
cCoaſts were abandoned to the out- 


rage of the enemy, and the triumph- 


- "ant of the inſulting foe- ſo 
Ih Gagan on our native 


-ſeas, it was fitting to aſk mini- 
' ters; what defence they could 
make, or what to the na- 
tion, fer the un ed and de- 


ſenceleſs ſtate, in which Plymouth, 


the ſecond of our great naval 


_ arſendls,- and the —— 'of a 
_ treaſure, which no money, nor 


4 Rn time, could replace, was, 
9 of diſgrace and dan- 


Ted to his in- 


Yr ii but — 22 ate deſtruction? 
The inſufficiencyof the fleet, they 
faid, afforded no cover of defence 


Key 
of ſufficient ſtrength, to require 


nothing more than a 


ther--queſtion, they ſaid, 


from the ſli teſt 
the — — of that 


able with wilfully bringing on 
our late diſgrace aud danger, how 
can they pretend to account for 


3 . of the 


' 4 


have produced effocts deciſive of 
the fortune of the campaign, if 
not of the war. 


the junction of her Mediterranc 


French and Spauiſh fleet? 
they ſaid, was a A AP 
within- theis reach. They wel 
know, that the. Breſt fleet was fu 
more hackward in point of pre, 
tion than the Britiſh; and 

da. matter of public notor 
that the latter ö for a fort, i 
'night, without any object, at Tor. WW i» 
bay, or on ke raps when its — 
to ſea would have pre, 
vented the junction, or what woull Will wer 
have been till more 3 "8 
nity of intercepting. 2 the 
fleet; and that, under ſüch e. 
cumſtances of advantage, as mul 


The miniſters, ſaid they, ui | 
not venture to tell us, that they 
were ignorant of the. great 4 
riority which the junction of the 
Bourbon fleets would produc. 
Their line of conduct was no 
out by long eſtabliſhed-and:repea 
ed ent. They 
-ought to know, that this — 
of prudence had not only bees 
conſtantly ted and ſtrictiy at 
tended to in all former wars wi 
thoſe powers united, but that i 
the conteſts with France alone 


feet with that of the Ocean, hal 
been uniformly guarded  againk 
with the moſt unremitting care and 
induſtry. Vet theſe precaution 
were uſed in the. moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate of our navy; in thoſe happ 
ſeaſons of power and fortun, 
when ſome inattention to the ru" 
of might ſeem. not alu. 
gether inexcuſable. But can, far 
they, in the | preſent ſtate d 
things, any preſumed ftock of if 

norance, any: ſuppoſed portion 


negl. 
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' the blood and treaſure of the 


dount for ſo dangerous, and 
— might well have been, 
o fatal an omiſſion? 1 

The neglect: of the iſland of 
ſetſey, was no leſs an object of 
denſure Through the want, they 
ſaid; of two or three frigates, of 
thit ſmall marine force, which 
would haye been ſufficient to re- 
pel the deſultory attempts, that 
were at that ſeaſon to be ex 
Rom St. Maloes, Admiral Ar- 
buthnot, in his laudable zeal for 
the relief or recovery of the 
Aland; was obliged to abandon 
his convoy, and to defer his voy- 
age to New Vork. By that 
means, a fleet of three hundred 
merchantmen and tranſports, were 
expoſed to the dangers of the ſea 
and the enemy in the open road 
of. Torbay, the trade was detain - 
ed a full month at home, and ſuf- 
red, at leaſt, an equal delay on 
the voyage, to the immenſe loſs 
and-expence' of the merchants; 
ind the reinforcements for Sir 
Henry Clinton, which, to anſwer 
any effeftual purpoſe, ſhould have 
been landed at New York before 
the time of their departure from 
England; did not arrive at the 
place of their deſtination until the 
end of Auguſt, when the ſeaſon 
for action was nearly over, and 


the troops had ſuffered ſo much 


confinement- on - ſhi „that 
were incapable of any im- 


from the unuſual _ of their 


mediate ſervice. - Thus, ſaid they, 
were all the views and ho 


pes of 
ine campaign fruſtrated in the 
dutſet; and thus, year after 


nation conſumed, and its ſtrength 
exhauſted, in that fatal conteſt; 


le the unequalled miſconduct 


tible; if 


which prevails at home, renders 
all the exertions of valour and 
ability fruitleſs, and predeſtinates 
the ill ſucceſs that follows, --., - - 
The diſpoſal, the amount, and 
the government, of the military 
force kept within the kingdom, 
afforded a copious ſubject of ani- 
madverſion and cenſure, This 


was stated, including the militia, 


and the various of new-raiſ- 
ed troops, as — a hundred 
thouſand men actually in arms. 
Vet this vaſt force, which, they 


ſaid, under former, wiſe aud hap- | 


py adminiſtrations, would have 
conveyed terror and deſtruction 
home to our enemies, and ſpread 
alarm and danger through their 
remoteſt poſſeſſions, was kept ſu- 
pine and idle at home. The 
enormous and cumberſome ma- 
chine, which was framed and ſup- 
ported at ſo immenſe an expence 
to the public, was kept inert 
without life or action, through 
the ignorance and inca on of 
thoſe: who were entruſted with its 
movements. Nothing, they ſaid, 
could more clearly point out, ei- 
ther the atrocious deſigns, or the 


conſummate folly of adminiſtra- 


tion. It was either intended that 
this prodigious force ſhould act 
againſt the people, or it was un- 
neceſſary and had no object 

might chuſe the alternative. If 
we had no fleet, it was more than 
competent to internal defence; if 


wie had a fleet, and could truſt to 


it, we had no occaſion for ſo vaſt 
a land force. A vaſt fleet, and a 
vaſt military force, were incompa- 
ſtrength of the na- 
tion was to be equally divided be- 
tween the land and the naval ſer- 
vices, neither ſervice could be 
rendered effectual. Inde - 
. 8 
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of experience or precedent, our ſi- 


tuation * out the trus 8 
22 danger; Plymouth ſeemed doomg 


hey. 
But minillers boaſted londly of 


| the wiſdom of their conduct in this 
reſpect, and of the eſſential bene 


fits Which it had produced; — we 


had eſcaped from danger and they 


kad fruſtrated the —_— — 

enemy. Utterly inca 

faid, 8 — total — ge- 

— lity, of conducting the 
an exten ſtve ſcale, or of 

— any bold and comprehen- 

ſive ſe of action, mu nar- 


> fowed its objects to the meaſure of 
their own ideas, and reſt their me- 


Ats upon a mean and 
fyſtem of local defence, confined 


merely to the ſeat of empire. Such 


has been the wretched —— 


of all the joint power 
pteſent year, of three — 


Wouſa men in arms, of three 


Hundred ſhips-of war, and of twen- 
ty millions of pounds ſterling. 
Vet it will be found, ſaid they, 
that their domeſtic merits. are upon 
the ſame ſcale with their foreign; 
and that all their meaſures at home 
and abroad, are marked by the 
ſame peculiar fatality. Although 
they facriſieed every other object 
to the home defence; the meaſures 
which they adopted for that pur- 
poſe were as thamefull 2 
as thoſe which they Wad- purſued 
in the active operations of the war. 


Thus, with a force lying dormant 
within the“ kingdom, ſufficient to 


have carried terror and hoſtility in 
to the heart of the moſt erful 


— Rates, 'the-diſpofition of this great 
the unparalleled diſgrace, and tit 


force,” under the incapacity of its 


direction, was ſo uperlatively 
wretrched, as to render it totally 
"Inadequate to its 'defign ; our 
weſtern "coaſts were in a manner 
abandoned to the enemy; we were 


— 
o 
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in the moſt tender and w. 
luable parts po the moſt imminent 


to inevitable deſtruction; nor v 
the ſecurity of Portſmouth much 
better eſtabliſhed. So vaſt an a. 
my. under ſuch a guidance, could 
not afford protection to thoſe inva. 


luable repoſitories of bur navy 


ſtren 2 aud we were expoſed u 
which no human mean; 
could — or remedied. 
1 Miniſters, they ſaid, might wel 
boaſt in the ſpecch, of, their ney 
and only ally, Providence; Whoſe 
folly and mi ſconduct had renders 
them fo univerſally contemptibl 
dr odious, as to be abandoned by 
all \mankind; and who having 
interdited all wiſdom and ability 
from their counſols, had alſo, in 
the midſt of à moſt ruinous and 
dangerous warfare, and finking 
under the ure of a greatly ſu. 
perior combination of force, driven 
every commander by fea and land 
from their ſervice, who was caps 
ble of giving efficacy to their ni. 
litary exertions. In ſuch circuni- 
ſtances, with an inferior fleet, 
defenceleſs coaſt, a treaſury ex. 
hauſted by folly and prodigality, 
with an adminiſtration ſupine, di- 
vided, and incapable, we mul 
have fallen a prey to our combine 
enemies, if they had ſeized the 
cxitical opportunity of making tte 
attack. But this mixaculous it. 


terpoſition of providence, in blins 
ing the enemy at one ſeaſon, ant 
ſtriking them with contagious di 
temper at another, only went n 


our preſervation. Providence lc 


cauſes of the danger, to be att 
ſwered for by minitters, 

Nor was the internal govert- 
ment of gur military force leſs an, 


madvertt 


adverted upon, than its diſpoſi- 
ee bee e 
tem adopted of modelling the ar- 
my, was condemned in the Ne 
terms, and repteſented, as not 
ing more unjuſt and ſeandalous in 


e the practice, than ruinous in the 
eat. The bonourable ſcars and 
bog ſervices of the experienced ve- 
v teran, they ſaid, were obliged to 
| give way, to the ſuperior intereſt, 
sv de, perhaps, ſecret and corrupt 
„ influence, . which ſupported the 
ns ſubaltern, who could lay no 
| WS claim either to merit or fervice, 
Nor did the evil, however glaring 
Yy aud ſhameful, ſtop there: - Men 
any unacquainted with military 
ty aſſairs, were called from the civil 
u Walks of life, and ſuddenly ap- 
peinted to the command of regi- 
rents. Deſks, counting-houſes, 
ud public offices, were ſtripped 
ene their uſeful and peaceable oc- 
1d WY cupiers,. to ſupply a new race of 
+ WJ commanders' and generals for our 


armies; Thus were officers of lo 
ſeryice and tried honour, reduce 
to the hard neceſſity, of either aban- 
doning a profeſſion, to which they 
had dedicated their ſmall fortunes, 
their hopes, and their lives, or of 
ſubniitting to the military diſgrace, 
of obeying thoſe whom they were 
uſed to command,” and of receiv- 
ing orders from men, -whoſe inca- 
pacity and ignorance rendered 
them odjects of their - ſovereign 
contempt. 5 
By chis means, they ſaid, con- 
tmna}murmurings, jealouſies, and 
diſeontents, were generated among 
thoſe ho were fighting the bat- 
tles of their country. Men who 
were bravely eneduntering all the 
katigues, hardſhips, and perils of 
war, and who from their habits of 
le, and the nature of their pro- 


— 
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feſſion, were exceedingly ſuſcepti- 
ble and quick in their ſenſe of in- 
jury, and habitually nice in points 
of honour, were, by the caprice 
and corruption of miniſters, con- 
tin ually fretted and galled in the 
tendereſt part, their attention diſ- 
turbed in the execution of their 
duty, and their minds alienated 
from the ſervice, white their ſpi - 
rits. were broken, and their mili- 
tary pride ſubdued, by ſeeing all 
their hopes of due preferment 
blaſted, and by being obliged to 
erouch under a ſenſe of indignity 
and injury, which they could noe 
reſent without perſonal ruin. 
The alarming and dangerous ſi- 
tuation of Ireland, preſented new 
objects of. ſtricture to the oppoſi- 
tion, and afforded a new edge to- 
their cenſure. They ſaid, that 
every evil and danger there, was 
owing to that. fatalitywhich had in- 
fluenced the incomprehenſthle con. 
duct of miniſters in the p i 
ſeſſion. They 2 pr" wed 
warned of the danger and of the 
injuſtice of delay by the oppoſi- 
tion; the latter had uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavours in both houſes to 
defer the adjournment of parlia- 
ment, until ſome remedy was af- 
forded for the evils which oppreſſed 
our ſiſter iſland. But — 4 
this propoſal held out the molt fa- 
vourable opportunity» to them, 
by remedying the ill effects, to 
obliterate the traces of their own 
paſt negligence and miſcunduct; 
yet ſo blind and incorrigible was 
their obſtinacy, and. ſo unhappily 
devoted the zeal of that ſtanding 
majority Which ſupports: all their 
meaſures, that it was triumphantly 
- overruled, in contempt of all rea- 
fon and argument, and imdehance 
of all coxlſequeaces. , A moderate 
degree 


oy 
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degree of e ' coadeſeenſion have nothing more to do, that u 
chem, would have been received ſend garriſons to take: poſſeſſion of Wis 
our ſiſter iſland, as the moſt fri them. This they infifted to hay ; 
iy kindriefs, - ard acknowledged been the'caſe with reſpect 10 th 
wick the moſt laſtin grad e iſlands we had loſt; and thoſe thu ne 
whereas, Ie: ie of remained, they deſcribed, as not rat! 
HS — — Inte- being in a much better ſituation, 

| Jamaica, in particular, they ſaid; nent 
_— valpable now of our wy 
1 and the Prin: 10 f 

cipal ſource of our © remaining Chose 
trade and wealth, was moſt ſhame: ions 
| fully abandoned; and was at th robe 
prevailed i Europe, was to moment in the moſt imminent dau- ub 
bo nets th every dcher part 0s the ger, if not already loſ. Peer 

world. The enemy had, at one This courſe! of. invective w ut 
ſweep, carried every thing that wound up by declaring, that the cet p 

was Engliſh away, through the miſſions and defects which produced ¶ t wot 

whole extent of the African coaſts. all theſe calamities, went ſo much emp 

The dominion of the ſea, was no beyondany thing which could be il 

leſs effectually, they ſaid, thou E lowed for impotence andimperfec; 

much lefs diſgracefully, loſt in tion of mind, that they ſeemed 

Weſt Indies, than in the Races under a — * of charging thei voti v 

ſeas and the channel. Our brave conduct to direct treachery; That * 
commanders” and ſeamen in that final ruin, or a total «change d 

- . quarter, determined that the Bri- ſyſtem and of men, wal the ſhort 

tiſh name, and their own profeſ- alternative to which we were no pos 

fional character, ſnould not be ſunk reduced. The ſhort ſentence d | 

_ the fatality and diſgrace of New Counjels and New Counſellir 
_ ublic counſels; but they were included, they ſaid, all the mei erte 


| able to ap port her power againſt of our national ſalyation, and ex- ontra 
A ſu — the enemy. The preſſed the ſentiments of every in 
French flag reigned as triumphant- 7 war? and independent man ii The 
4 the gulph of Mexico, as in England; it was the univerſal w ouſe 
ſeas ; and the ſame guage out of doors, and of ü harge 
— ind diſs aceful / ſeaſon, within, when they went out, ade « 
= by downfal of our naval The ſpeech itſelf underwent ier ar 
f N in every part of the world. ſhare of cenſure, with reſpe bot hat (| 
| Our Weſt India iſlands, they to matter and omiſſion ; my ' eemec 
mid, had been more properly deli- acknowledgment in the ourite 

vered up to the enemy, than ſub- addreſs of the lords, of Be blel 
| dued by him. It made no differ- fings enjoyed under government der 
1 ente in the nature of things, whe- . afforded an opportunity for mud m t 
| "ther our poſſeſſions were ſurren- ſeverity of comment and obſer | the 
\| dered or ſold, by a public or pri- tion in that houſe. It was (reed 
te treaty wich France, or whe- aſked, whether that recognition ere 
der they were left ſo naked and public happineſs was founded Mat a 
defenceleſs, chat the enemy ſhould truth 7} W it was nota | 

2 2 | 


fi 


e to parlament, when applied men, and purſue their accuſa- 
wy Eines 2; Whether here tions f- Why. did they not follow . 
eſcription;; who could lay his-7 prgofe g thereby do fx the (guilt, 
aatulate his majeſty on the ble direct to its proper object, com- 
nent? & majority might , indeed were, or here-ever found, to un- 
rant à vote; but they couldugo dergo that fate which rx - 
10 farther ; they could neither deſerves ? In allufion to what had 
loſe the eyes, nor warp the 6pi- ſo repeatedly been ſaid, of the 
ions of mankind. Such an ap- | . 
robation, given in defiance. of the peoples. he eagerly exclaimed, 

ublic notoriety; and the eridence God forbid, that there ſhould. 
if every man's ſenſe and feeling, be, a voice in the nation, ſtronger, 
nuſt not only fail of its intended, louder, more petemptory or deci. 
but produce a very contrary effect; five, than that of parliament.“ — 
twould only ſerve to excite on- For himſelf, whenever his account- 
empt and ridicnle in the firſt in ing day ſhould come, and that day, 
ince; and tend to the degrada- he ſaid, muſt come, he ſhould 
inn of parliament in the ſecond, meet it without fear. There were 

wthemſelves; they ſaid, that no laws for the protection of inno- 

tive Whatever ſhould. induce cence, and if his aceuſers adhered 

i to the vain and ſcandalous to the laws, he ſhould be ſafe. 

mpt, of giving a ſanction to His innocence would be his ſhield, 
ofs a ſpecies of deluſion and and the laws. would render him in- 
ipoſition, by the acknowledg- vulnerable under that protection. 
hent-of bleſſings which did not Our being deſtitate of allies, or, 
xi, and a recognition of the as it was called on the other fide, 
erits of government, in direct our being abandoned by mankind, 

ontradiction to experience and was not to be attributed to any 

. N diiflike on his fide to continental 
The miniſter oppoſed, in the connections; but to the prevalent, 
duſe of Commons, the indirect though miſtaken politics of other 
harges of treachery which were powers, and to the peculiar cir- 
ade on the other fide, with tem- cumſtances of the conteſt in which 


dat ſuch charges or inſinuations France had attacked any. power 
emed of late to become a fa- upon the continent, others would 
ounte topic with gentlemen in have felt themſelves- immediately 
he oppoſition,” who perhaps hoped intereſted in the conſequences and 
o derlve ſome great advantage event, and would accordingly have 
dom the frequent repetition; but taken an active and decided part. 
| they: were not entirely. vague Our policy would have led us to a 
ad unſounded, and calculated, fimilarinterference; and the reci-, 
nerely to ſtir up or nurſe diſeon- procality of intereſts, with the 
ent aud Tuſpieion abroad, Why fame object in view, would hate 
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* 4 noble lord pre ſent, of any, them ap with ſpecific and defined 
zun io his heart,” ant fairly con- and bringing it home fairly nd. 
ing enjoyed; under his govern. pel the miſcreants, Whoeyer they 
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er and firmneſs. He obſerved, we are at preſent engaged. If 
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not..think inferiority, particularly on 
— car „ narrom eas, It was impofiible fy 
res hritzin alone, to oppoſe y 
er of ſhips to the ud 
force af the houſe of Bom. 
3: but 4 The even. equalled v 


__ a 7. AN. 


. hen naval gue . ka 
62 2 2 neceſſary 
the apera- tection of her numerous, — 

-" Hans _ the war being : dencies, mul x 
5 ar.conduted at avatdifance, any rate, notwithſtanding any la 
id nat much difturb. the internal or judgwent in the diſpoſition, 


Peace wy Europe, nor were, the an opportunity to the enen il 

| uences e as affect- be SIS a ſuperiority in ſon ict 

| 8 the general ballanee + pon particular part, Vet with th nels 
Onur dag leſt alone 2 — vaſt ſuperiority Which ey acuh ever 
ter the vaſt 8 poſſeſſed in the precedin ende 
my, was not imputed ro it would be found, on. 925 mot) 


any fault or neglect on the fide of deration, that the — = 
2 the conncils or . miniſters of jt their ide, and not on ours. The 
42% xhrone, but tothe miſtaken o bi ad fitted out a great and formid 
Vio and erroneous policy of ble armament; and it was tr 
- ates ; who bad, from thence, that they had app eared upon ol 

| blindly: ermitted the united hquſe coatts; talked b. +; threaten 
of n, to bring their whole a great d did not ing, and; 

3 undiſturbed, tired. 

this cguntry. This Two N were to, be partic 
* which was as little larly remembered, that the enca 

a foxeſcen, as prevented by the were 2 on the offe 
15 — of Great Britain. They ; five, and we as, profeſſedly ond 
Fond not be. 22 for the deſenſive. They came with a @ 
| conduct of other ſtates. It was  clared intention to invade gs, f 
mot, however, to be doubted, that undertook to deſeat the deigh 
| a9ther powers would ſperdily per- they were therefore foiled ; 
 ixee and:teQufy. their — and . — had not even to n 
| We with a proper attention to the attempt. Their immenſe 
F . true intereſts, as well as to maments paraded, and paradeit 
8 un Europe, they no purpoſe; and their mill 
= Tx check the am- were ſpent in vain. Had d 
" ion o r Bourbon. landed, (and it were almoſt to 
| | wiſhed they ad) their recepti 
_.,wauld — en ſuch, as wob 
not only have: added 10 their 6 


Frage, "bat would. have affey 
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| „„ — matter to e e a 
g erowis thi Aitor / an cen acknowled it requ reat 
; F ſagacity, ” ha bete . 


ties, With no more than from thir- 


Fe denied; Hd e 
even to forty ps of the "a 
P 


Ade Bririſ fleet, ufider Sir 
Charles Kr up ihe channel, 


8 


be conf- keep 
Whole con- long a time, without D berry 


amuſe, f the Mention 
in coativtival motion for 


able to gain an advanta , 
Tay Rubens Wes e, 
which cared? no leſs than xt 
fix ſhips of the ſame rank and cha- 
rater. * This judicions conduct 
produced the 1090 ſalütary effects. 
An immenſe hoſtile ene 
dence, and eminent p 7 together durin gthecampa gu, 
kill; to have acc 452 chal- its efforts Ares 2 . 4 3 
ure would Rave been the mad- where they could be of no avail; 
rip, of valour. It wasnot, how- whereas, had this vaſt force been 
we i _—_— a flig bt; he em foyed u n ſeparate ſervices, 
. by ſeveral des: me directed to ſpecific. operations 
warm) to have drawn enemy in the weſtern world, or, perhaps 
de channel, where, from its other parts, beſides the de uctio 
harrownefs, and other circum- of our commerce, _ which mu ; 
ker, our fleet might have en- have been inevitable, we ſhould 
them with leſs advantage, e by this time, have been 
Hoe might have been ſubject. diſrobed of ſome of our moſt valu- 
xd to much danger. The enemy able poſſe Bons. 
lid not chuſe to venture far up the The miniſter acknowledged, that 
hannel ; but the deſign was the it would have been a matter of no 
cſult of prudence and ſuperior ſmall moment, to have preven hag 
Wdement. It was indeed true, the junction of the French my 
lat if the commander could then Spaniſh fleets ; he likewiſe. ac; 
ve poſſibly known the internal knowledged, that we were much 
date And il condition of the ene- more forward in point of naval 
e fleet, he would have eagerly prep aration than France; but he 
dught an bi gement, inſtead of toes y reaſon. to believe, that 7 
— 3 it; but as the knowledge was not A our to prevent the 
u unattainable,” be could not junction. 'T e meaſure was in 
olit of the occaſion. _ contemplation ;-andhad the French 
It was invidious, they (aid, on continued in port, until they were 
© other fide, to endeavour to Py in real condition for ſervice, the 
ie miniſters and commanders of junction would have been moſt aſ- 
eir due merits, in the protection uredly prevented ; but they | 
our trade, and in x7" all ceiving our intention, 92 
* 1 of the enemy, by aſerib- to lip out of Breſt, as they were, 
lg folely to providence, theſe hap- while we were {till preparing, than 
and important circumſtances. to wait for proper equipment at 
Vor. T I. [D] 


* 


admiral, 
10 lische adniiration thatl the up- 
plauſe of his country. To decline 


8 


vickion af” rom oy 0 rc 6: 
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iſque of an encounter. If it fo VOICE, wen 
was the, A {oe Note more nick Feng Þ 05 Was e 1 
tion that was fo well cotvinced 
| Tapes "the er as ;0byious ; he 
5 Lt gre another: ene 0 attend ko C1) 
rhe naval e * 2 jp N | 1 po 
ment ; our e on e © clu u nl e * In 
2 ect ; 1 W 0 of ne ne- thit's our 9 5 10 25 wh 
cc 12 3 an 10 1 2 Io Wit Boe by ao 0 
| nouth; {the deſcribed 1257 was much mon he 
Loos 755 ed, 55 5 ſecure & > bt reſpectabl preſent, ; 
45 me . than it had ac at the 122 e ſealay 75 


barkation "was there ene by 
the etemy, and the attention was 
exlled off from the paſt to the pre- 
ſent fate of chat place, by ſtatin 
the effefna? meaſures which had 
been ſince taken for Its ſecurity. _ 
A to Ireland, the migifter ob- 
ſerved,” rhat if it was diſtreſſed, t 
and ke. heatd it was, it was cer⸗ 
tainly entitled to relief. 'En gland 
would undoubted! tent hetevery 
ae that could 1 withou 
erſelf, Te reland coul. 
555 1th juſtice; aſk more. Ire- 
land couid bear no reſtatment to 
the preſept,adminiſtration, for ſhe 
ede more favours and na 
nal %Senefits from them, than 
any other during the forty 
preceding 'yeats.. Her 17 7 
were not directed againſt the pre- 
kent ſervants of 1 crown ; t 
were laid againſt the conn 
this country; for the great ſourc 


1 their tomplat ints lay in thoſe 
ws, Which were paſt durin 12 7 
| ri of Charles the ſecond 


tam the third? Tim ding re: 
aint, upon thee trade. He 

A not believe in their diftre 

d as he did not Know the evil, Ks 
wus not able to pgint out a a ſpecific 
femedy. But Whenever her grie- 
vinices | appeated, he was wel dil. 
to . ew. ou 


% , 


ww 


of the I 5 ng Fear; bur feet 
dg ri Rronger, and likely u 

foor 95 derably augmented; 
though he would not encourage tog 
ſanguine expectations, he enter 


tained ſtrong. det that the en. wy 
ſuing ring wou Id open a bril. 15 


liant campal Mo, and inſtead of 
thoſe ſuppoſed fymptotas of day. 
r, Which were aid to keep man. 
Hale diſtance, we ſhewed ſuch 
92 — of ſtrength, and growing 
vigour . of preparation „ that ng 
9 75 in Europe could heſitate, a 
t acconat, at making a comma 
cauſe with, us. 
He obſerved, with regard to the 
propoſed amendment, N lats 
Raabe it contained was ſtrictly pat 
iamentary. It was tlie duty, a 
well as the right of parliament, u 
Kak oh removal o 15 miniſten 
ut juſtice required, that 
ſhould firſt Bites of their 25 
uency. To remoye the ſervanl 
of . the crown, without aflignia 
any cauſe for it ; or attributing f 
them, without. evidence or tri 
thoſe: errors or crimes, which d 
trial would not he found imputy 
ble to them, . would be equally us 
jut and unprecedented. Ther 
fore, tho Pp: he. 3 7* 
fulleſt ic the ri 
houſe to addreſs the 3 5 
removal of miners ; yer, 270 
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Ja ba 1 charges 
then in en dment, 

Ea 21 it * 

tiple; much leſ 1s could. 3 z t be ſup⸗ 

en that he would agre 10 e 

mp jed cenſure upon 
which was included in e general 

uilition for 1 ehh and 
le counſellors. b, 

One of che ableſt Aatocste⸗ on 
the fame fide. obſerved, that the 
addreſs was totally Anexcsptiona, 
ble in Al its parts ; that 1t went 
10 Farther in its tendency chan to 

up do the throne, thoſe ex- 
Mg of duty and affection, 
which, had ever been the lan- 
züge of parliament, in their an- 
fwer_to dhe ſpeech of the ſove- 
kei here was not a word in 
the allareſs, which could imply 
that parliament pledged itſelf to 
the ſupport of an my ee mea-' 
ſure, or Neve or protect any 
particular enption. of men. 
ok with the \ foal terms of 
relpe& it contained nothin more; 
than a general profeſſion of union, 
on the common principle of {elf- 
defence... 

On the other hand, the FDTD 
went, according to the explarig-' 
ions winch had been given in its 
ſapport, implied a requiſition, 
hot duly that his majeſty would 
liſmiſs all his counſellors, whe- 
5 guilty or-guiltleſs, old or 

but that he would go ſtill 
— 01 and adopt an entirely 
ew ſyſtem of overnment. On 
his he-obſerved, that the conſti· 


dower of this government in che 
dyereioh, the official N 5 
if which, art performed by 


dns: of his appointment, &ac of 


| pref TE | 


elk, - 1 


means of actual defence; 


ution had placed the executive 


bom is N reſponſible for 


hi conduct i in office... It 125 by 
9 neceſlary, he ſaid, for 
the due equilibrium 
eſerlbed by the Sonſtitution, 
the. prince ſhould have frees 
2 to appoint thoſe Perſons 
to yarlous, executive 
= Ippeared to him the moſt 
proper to fill them; otherwiſe tha 
government would degenerate into 
an ariſtocracy, and aſſume tha 
worſt vices, without the virtues; 
of a republic. If the prince were 
debarred of ſich 4 choice, either 
the nobles would acquire a moſt 
gerous aſcendancy over the 
wi, or the 8 encir- 
cling the throne, like a ap eh 
web, with a ' miniſtry / 
own chooſing, would throw N 
thing into anarchy and confu- 
fion, and reduce: us to the worſt 
and mgft deſpicable ſtate of 80 
vernment. 
Neither the ae of resſoch⸗ 
ing, the arguments, or the afſer- 
tions of the miniſter, were ſuffi- 
cient to rn any ſatisfaction to 
the other ſide. They obſerved, 
that with his uſual ingenuity, be” 
had converted the heavieſt charges 
againſt his conduct, into dhe 
The 
criminal neglect and fatal decline 
of the navy under his adminiftre- 
tion, | illuſtrated and proved by 
its acknowledged inferiority, and 
late indelible Elyracs, afforded a 
charge of ſo alarming and capital 
a nature, that it ſeemed to lay him 
under an indifpenſible neceſſity of 
ſhewing, either, that it had "not. | 
declined, or that the grants af. 
forded dy arliament were not ad- 
equate th ts ſupport, But with- 
out the ſmalleſt e trouble of that 
ſort, the mn applies that 


[(D] 3 very 


n 
his moſt deadly crime, to the juſ- 
tiſication of its ſhameful conſe. 
gence, the, ſcandalous flight 10 
the Britiſh fleet; and tells ds wit 
t! eateſt unconcern, that it 
would have been madneſs not to 
The noble lord, they ſaid, was 
not_ leſs ingenious in the excul- 
tion of or parts of his con- 
duct. Adminiſtration were en- 
(vl guiltleſs of all thoſe ruinous 
con l. 5 1 can 0 be 
generated, a long conjunction 
of evil government Wt political 
folly. The common union and, 
revolt of thirteen . w_ 
never agreed in a ing elſe, 
with the loſs of 3 3 ac- 
counts for in one ſhort ſentence, 
ing it tog the rebellious 


RA of a people, who had 


ever been eminently diſtinguiſhed 
for." their loyalty. If we are 
abandoned, in à manner unex- 
ampled in hiſtory, at this perilous 
moment, without the aſſiſtance or 
hope of a ſingle ally, the miniſter 
<omforts. us with the afſurance 
that it is no fault of his, but pro- 
ceeds merely from the blind folly, 
or ſtrange ingratitade of other 
| The loſs of our Weft- 


be charged 
neglect of miniſtry, but to the 
activity and impudence of D*Ef- 
taing, who unexpectedly took 
them from us. And if Ireland 
was ſlipping out of our hands, 
by a repetition of the ſame mea- 
ſures and conduct which loſt A- 
merica, {ill our immaculate mi- 
niſters were totally free from 


blame ; for it was eaſily ſhewn o | 


this new logic, that the Ir 
themſelves were the cauſes of 
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dia iſlands, is by no means to 
to the indolence or 


1 


their own grievances and diſtgr. 
bances. , Such, they ſaid, iw 
the mode of reaſoning, with 
which miniſters and their advo. 
cates, in the preſent day, dated 


to infult the underſtanding of 


liament. 


But they, demand proofs, of 


their incapacity and 'miſcondu, 
Could any proofs upon earth ex. 
ceed or equal, a bare recital of 
their acts, and of the conſequen. 
ces which they produced? Is not 
the unexampled ruin, which, 
within a few years, their goven- 
ment has brought upon a coun. 
try, ſo great, ſo. glotious, and 
ſo Roariſhing as this was, at the 
commencement of the preſent 
reign, the moſt concluſive poſlible 
evidence, either, of the moſt 
wretched incapacity, or of wilful 
deſign and treachery. But if e. 
very other proof of ignorance and 
capacity, and of the neceſiity 
of demanding from the throne 
the removal of the preſent miniſ. 
ters and counſellors, were want- 
ing, the noble lord himſelf had 
juſt ſupplied the ſtrongeſt that 
could be given; and what, in- 
deed, might well fuperſede all 
other evidence. For, after the 
long notice he had received from 
that houſe, the repeated warn- 
ings given him by, the oppoſition, 
and the very alarming motives, 
which every day grew more ur. 
gent, for his making a full and 
immediate enquiry into the affain, 
ſtate, and condition of Ireland, 
and duly weighing and conſider- 
ing the means, for affording 1 
proper and adequate relief to ha 
wants, and providing à remedy 
for her diſorders, he had no- 
candidly, but inadvertently col 
keſſed, that he was equally n 
Tal 


eant of the wants, the diſorder, 
and the cure. Could the moſt 
inveterate enemy, ſaid they, have 
urged a better or ſtronger reafon 
ſor the diſmiſſion of a miniſter, 
than was included in that confeſ- 
on? Could any other evidence, 
be ſo unexceptionable, or eſta. 
plim ſo full a conviction ? Or, 
after fuch a confeſſion, was it 
poſiible- for that houſe to heſitate 
4 moment in voting for the re- 
moval of ſuch a miniſte r??? 
After very long debates, in 
which an infinite quantity and 
variety of public matter was can- 
valled, the queſtion being put, 
at a late hour, the propoſed a- 
mendment was rejected upon a 
viſion, by a majority of 233, 
to 134. | 
he addreſs was moved for in 
the Houſe of Lords by the Earl 
f Cheſterfield, - and ſeconded by 
rd Grantham, late ambaſſador 
it the court of Madrid. The 
nendment was moved for, and 
upported with great — by 
he Marquis Rockingham ; 
ho, in 2 long ſpeech, took a 


1 omprehenſive view of the gene- 
N policy of the preſent reign, as 
* ell as of the particular circum- 
_ and public tranſactions of 
ion, e eutrent year, The debate 


| 5 on that ſide, by 
de Dukes of Richmond and 
:afton, the Earls of Shelburne, 
-oventry, and Effingham, with 
de Lords Camden, and Lyttel- 
Mn.” On the other fide, the two 
reat Jaw lords in office, the two 


* MY ſecretaries of ſtate, the noble 
ne uk placed at the head of the 
now ard trade, and the marine 
con ter,” bore the weight of the 
19 n0- - | f 


it will be eaßly ſeen from a 
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view of the antagoniſts, that no 
advantage could be gained on ei- 
ther ſide, from any defect of ad- 
dreſs or ability on the oppoſite. 
The dehates were accordingly ex- 
ceedingly intereſting, embraced 
a variety of ſubjects of the great- 
eſt importance, and were carried 
on, without languor, through a 
length of time very unuſual in 
that houſe. Among other mat- 
ters, the affairs of Ireland” were 
much agitated ; and much un- 
qualified cenſure paſt upon that 
criminal negleR, as it was called, 
to which their preſent dangerous 
ſituation was attributed. But no 
part of our recent public conduct, 
underwent à more critical inveſ- 
tigation, or was more ſeverely 
condemned, than what related to 
the diſpoſition and government of 
the army within the kingdom, 
and to the means of defence a- 
dopted, or ſuppoſed to be neg- 
lected, during the ſummer. On 
this ground, the charges were ſo 
numerous, ſo directly applied, 
and ſupported with ſuch ability 
and knowledge of the ſubject, 
particularly by the Duke of Rich. 
mond, that the noble lord at the 
head of that department, not- 
withſtanding his Fabitual coolneſs 
and command of temper, could 
not but feel ſome embarraſment ; 
and indeed it would have requir- 
ed ſuch habits of argument, and 
ſuch a portion of eloquence, , as 
are not often acquired by, nor 
frequently the lot of militar) 
men, to have ſucceſsfully reſiſted / 
their effect, and entirely effaced 
the impreſſion which they made. 
As the charge of an undue 
5 — of government, and the 
ſtrictures upon the general policy 
of the preſent reign, were priz- 
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' \bitterneſsof reply.” 


„ 
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cipally' made in that houſe, the 
matters ariſing from thoſe -ſub- 
Jette, were, of courſe; more par- 
— Lean wt pr 
ugh ent mu an 
4 The lords in 
adminiſtration,” beſides ati abſo- 
Jute contratliction or denial of 
"thing advanced on that 
erpreſſed the utmoſt aſ- 


(Every. 


0 — 
Dre 


traordinary language now held. 
They aid, that the propoſed 
amendment, along with the com- 
ments and explanations by which 
I was attended, were replete with 
invective, and in reality a kind 
of libel upon 5 That 
nothing could he 
or ls, than the contraſt 
drawn; and the manner in which 
it was applied, between the de- 
gree of power, proſperity, and 
Pre- emunence, attributed to the 
nation at the time of his majeſ- 


ty's accefñion, and the 8 


danger of the preſent 

Wy It oo Adee they fai wh 
_ acknowledged, however it . 
be regretted, that too many of 
the unfortunate facts ſtated on the 
Other ſide, were too well efta- 
bliſhed to be controverted; but 
n deduction drawn from theſe 
iſes, that our public misfor- 
tunes were imputab & to the pre- 


ent miniſters, did not by any 
means follow. 


It would have 
nous to have at- 
misfortunes, in a 
very great degree, to our internal 
+» diviſions, and to that incautious 
ant violent: language, which was 
206 frequently held in parliament. vi 
But if they were imputable to 


been more 
tributed the 


ation, they 


Were tqually ſo to every other 


de poſn ig: | Dead 


* 
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in oppok 


witk the noble marquis Who moy, 
od the amendment, who had ng 


ſo bitter inveigh 
the forbidden grou 
Which 4s execrated as che ſour 


more fallacious 


and miniſters, thoſe joy 
tion, as well as thoſe i 
ode, muſt all bear an equi 

thare of che blame. There v 


ſeurcely à lord, on the ſame fig 


of been a member of one adminiſin 
tion or other within that period 


They had all à ſmare in thok 
public meaſures, and in the ſup, 


port of that ſyſtem, as it is affe. 
ed to be called, which they non 


nſt. Even 
of Ameria, 


of all-our evils and calamitie, 
has been indifferently trodden 1 
every innen ſince th 
your! 17633 
ſent mindert had nd 
ther The pr or repealed the ſtam 
act. They had not laid on thok 
American duties, by which th 
ſeeds of the preſent rebellion wen 
firſt ſowed. And, whatever th 
meaſures were, good or bad, wik 
or unwiſe, which they purſued 
they only followed up the line 
whach had already been chalke 
out for them by their predecel 
ſors. Why then, this ſudden an 
violent cry, „ of new counſt 
and new. counſellors'?*? Or wh! 
was meant by new counſels ?i 
was evident from the ſpeech bv 
ee „that the object of ti 
eſent ſyſtem of government, 
= — Hires 8 vigour al 
effect: would the noble margu 
and his friends have that y 
changed? Did they wiſh to bt 
it carried on with the reverled 
? Would: they recomme 
Oy! it followed. wich weakntl 
and conducted without fpint! 
If not, what was the intent 


purpoſe of new*counſels ? 


* - 


7 
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To this it was anſwered; that 


On . 

| ng the facts to be fairly 
ul 5 "Cwhich was not, how- 

erer, in any degree the (caſe) it 
ide n a new and extraordinary mode 

of defence, to bring the errors, 

not rices, or eximes of former miniſ- 

ters, whether dead or living, in 

1% erculpation of the erroneous con- 

dc 4uft, and deſtructive meaſures of 
ſup. (RY the preſent. It muſt afford much 
fe. ads faction to the public, and be 


2 matter of great comfort in their 
preſent diſtreſſes, to be inform- 
ed; that their miniſters had only 
obſtinately perſevered, in deſpite 
of resſon, warning, and ex- 

jence, in following up to 
the final extremity 0 ruin, to 
ſoreign and domeſtic war, and 
0 the diſſevering of the empire, 
certain meaſures of abſurdity and 
evil, which had been either 
freamed of in theory, or attempt- 
ed in practice, by ſome of their 
predeceſſors. It was, indeed, ra- 
ther unlucky, that it was only in 
ſuch-inſtances, that they ever at- 


tempted to profit by example. 


Upon other occaſions, the maxims 
dec and. conduct of their predeceſſors 
went for nothing. When it ſuit- 
ed their own $, or the pur- 


oo the arbitrary ſyſtem un- 
Which they ated, they not 
only readily over-ſtepped all an- 
tient and eſtabliſned rules of go- 
vernment, but they could with 
u much eaſe, make long ftrides 
beyond the limits of the conſtitu- 
Lon itſelf. But they wholly de- 
nied the univerſality of the charge 
on all the miniſters of this reign. 
Some of them had no ſhare in 
thoſe meaſures, except, in cor- 


them ; and none but the preſent 


: | N 
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lord preſident of 


af acting up to any fixed rule or 


when formerly in office, they di- 


recting the ill "conſequences of 


miniſters perſevered in dĩrect op- 

poſition to all experiene. 
The late reſignations and ap- 
ame an opportunity 
to the oppoſition for much animad- 
verſion and ſome. ſatire. - They 
attributed the reſignation of the 
council, to 
his diſdain of continuing any 
* 6 in office with men, who 

he found totally incapable of con 
ducting the publie buſineſs, and 


principle of conduct. The re- 
cent bringing in of à noble lord, 
to a ſhort an Fo of whoſe writing 


realy the loſs of Ame⸗ 
rica, was ſeverely cenſured in 
both_houſes, as a meaſure which 
tended to render all reconcilia- 
tion with the colonies ſtill more 


deſperate. ' $5, 
ſpirit of that ſyſtem, 


' _ the * the 
aid; which o lon | 
3 and ſo long D. — 
public counſels, was peculiarly 
operative in the buſineſs of ap- 
pointments, When the meaſures 
which eventually led to the loſs 
of America, were firſt planned 
under that fatal ſyſtem, it had 
been thought proper to create a 
new office, under the title of ſe- 
cre of ſtate for the colonies, 
in order to 8 ed de 
gree of weight, and greater 
eclat, to intended proceed- 
ings. And now, in the fulneſs 
of the ſame ſpirit, and according 
to the true wiſdom of that ſyſtem, 
when we have no colonies to take 
care of, and that America no 
longer forms a, part of the Britiſh 
empire, it is thought neceſſary to 
create or renew another high and 
expenſive office, by adding, to 
[P] 4 dhe 
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the ſecretary of ſtate for that, de- men 


partment, a fixſt lord of trade and 


adminiſfration in £ 

was. not . à matter 

vation or ſurprize, than the er- 

ceeding ſeverity of , cenſure, and 

bittegnes , of _language,. * 
marked his e expoſure and con 

nation of their condug 515 mea- 

n 8 A Aden tk 

ſo untoward a 

1 85 abilities of no ordi- 

nary 1 man well have been 


25 dered ous to admi- 
niſtration, 11 . ſudden death 
of this nobleman, which happen- 
ed almoſt 1 after, had 


not put an end to expectation 


A1. Ke quctien in that reſpect. 
EY . 9% being at, pats 
a 


r one o'clock in 
the N amendment was 
rejected, upon. a division, 
majority of juſt two to oP 4; 


umbers being .$2 to The' 
721 0 . chen dare without 


29 25 

e of "ble day in the 
Houſe, af Cammons; was diſtin- 

h by a circumſtance, at that 

ume, ra unnſual in parlia- 


ſome ye held, a, ſine- 

Fla 8 Table emplu-. £ 

\dilincuon, and who. , 

antly one of the * ht - 5 our to require of 
| A a 

* te 


dem- proper by 


Tn repreſentation of 
news-papers 


mech 


ich : * uy fallen from Mr. 


Charſes\Fok in his ſpeech, and 


which was paſſed over at the time 


without any particular notice, af. 
fording ſome. diſſatisfaction to Mr. 


. another member, he 


N 2 public 
nd con tradiction of it, 


through the fame vehicles of in. 
telligence in which it had 
peared. . This requiſition or & 
mand, being deemed high 

r. Fox, he a 

refu * conceſſion, — 1 
thought fe would. be inconſiſtent 


4 with his. character to make. The 
_ conſequence was, meſſage from 


Mr. Adam, and a duel with piſ. 
tols in Hyde Park, in which 
Mr. Fox was wounded. The 
novelty of the affair would, in 
any caſe, have excited much cu- 
7 and this was not only 

atly increaſed, but blended 

Sk carcely a leſs degree of anx. 
jews through the intereſt which 
the public took in the life of that 


by a. gentleman. At the ſame time, 
the that the affair being rally at- 
tributed, rather to 1 animoſity 


or views of party, —— to the 
oſtenſible motives, ſo it contn- 
buted not a little, to ſpread and 
inflame that ſpirit withont doors, 
from, which it was ſuppoſed to 
have originated within. 


os Fs; e duel, fee the chronicle Chg e 


e $444 * 


n $54 4 T3; 
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Wanted, that his majeſty would 
de pleaſed to continue the parlia- 
ment; of this kingdom ſitting, and 
forthwith; for calling 
rliament of Ireland, in or- 
Jer. that their juſt, complaints 
t. de fully eee and 
N ie with without delay. If 
2 He obſerved ** with ref 4 
the; irft-mentioned. addreſs 
it contained, in its original dag, 
.as framed by the noble marquis, 
an implied and juſt cenſure on 
"mankſters,. for their ſo long aud ſo 
E neg the imme- 
diate concerns of our ſiſter iſland, 
and. an ſo doing, endangering the 
union, and ſacrificing the prof) 
__xity of both kingdoms. That 
che noble earl, — at the head 
- of his majeſty's counſels, propoſ- 
ad an amendment, by which che 
cenſure was omitted, and the ad- 
dreſs reduced to its preſent form. 


That, although the amendment did 
not meet the ideas of many lords en 
that fide of the houſe, any more than 


his own, yet they a to ac- 
cept of it, leſt their rigid adhe- 
rence to the original terms of the 
+ addreſs, ſhonld produce the abſo- 
ute rejection of the whole. They 
beheld a 7 * already driven to 
the verge as + and 
2 = look forward, without 
BE apprehenkon, to the 
— Ter which were to 
from the rejection, 
majority in that houſe, of 
1 „Which, at fo criti- 
255 period, carried even the ap- 
Pearce of being in their favour. 
That the noble framer of the 
8 with ſeveral other lords 
en nt ſide, in conſenting to the 
ion, which extracted the 
4 og: againſt miniſters; did it ex 
pPreſaly on the condition, that its 
ee ee » the obtaining of ef- 


they faces directly 


fectual and immediate relief % 
- Ireland; was to be fixed, and in 
violable. He then obſerved, thy 
a fimilar addreſs-had- on the ſans 
day been paſſed by the House g 9 
dommons; ſo that theſe. two ad. 
es, with the anſwers from the 
throne to both, held out the ful 
concurrence of every part of the 


rn 


1 2. — * A new zra wu 
in affairs of Ire. 
land. This furniſhed. a ground 
of hope pe, and even of certainty u 
that kingdom. But what muſt he: 
indignation and reſentment be, 
when ſhe diſcovered that her hope 
were totally unfounded ; and that 
no reliance could be placed on 
any ſanction, however ſolemn 01 
ſacred, held out by the Britin 
legiſlature ? Three weeks had 
elapſed; without a ſingle ſtep be. 
ing taken, or a ſingle meaſure 
adopted, which = tend to the 
4 poſed buſineſs. That, in or. 
er, if poſſible, to prevent the 
fatal and inevitable effects of ſuch 
a conduct, he had himſelf, on the 
zd of June, moved for that ſe. 
cond addreſs which had been juf 
read. The miniſters ſet ther 
againſt the remedy, 
which err own faults had ren- 
dered neceſſary. The lateneſs d 
that ſeaſon,” the waſte of which 
conſtituted no ſmall part of thei 
crime, was the oſtenſible argl- 
ment which unhappily p ward 
in that houſe to . rejection of 
his motion; and thus the fate & 
Ireland was, by. a Britiſh miniſtry 
and parliament,, committed 1 
fortune, chance, or accident. 
The ſituation and circumſtance 
of that. country were at the tint 
ſingular. She had long maintain- 
ed, for internal defence and * 
Curit), 


» 3 


_ 4 


do 
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"a great military force, at 
2 which exceeded her 
ability: Of this, contrary 
royal faith and oo act, the had 
been firipped fupport of 
the — — 4 conteſt in 
which ſhe had no other national 
concern, than a well founded cauſe 
of nion, that the prinet- 

m which it had generated, 
— 5 in the next "inſtance, 'be 
applied to the fabverſion of her 
dun conſtitution, Struggh 
he had been before, under 
continued oppreſſion, this addi- 
tonal misfortune was decifive. For 
io crown the chᷣmax, in this Rate 


of weakneſs, ſhe was known'to be 


the marked object of hoſtile in- 
vaſion from our powerful and in- 


veterate enemies. 


Still, however, ſhe — that 


the wiſdom and juſtice of a Bri- 
un parliament, would afford full 
redreſs to her domeſtic evils; and 
that, deprived as ne was of her 


jnternal ſtrength, in the ſupport 


of our quarrel, the power of this 
22 would be her ſure protec- 

party jos ainſt the defigns of the ene- 
my. But 


rived; which was to ſhew her 


hopes to be equally delufive in 
After appearances, 


both re 
which ſeemed only intended as a 
mockery of her diftreſs, every pro- 
ſpe@ of relief was finally cloſed 
by the riſing of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. 
the point of defence, the mini- 
— told them plainly they muſt 


care of themſelves; they 
mac peed —_ ſome arms; but 
— to] they acknowledg- 


; and pleated , inability, 
Thus os defenceleſs, and 


abandoned; Ireland was reduced to 
the imple alternative, of either 


* = 
\ 
| \ 


2 or of finding the means 
( tO | 


as that which mini 


the time was now ar- 


On the other hand, as to 


ervation” © within herſelf, 
Thats the public ſpirit, "and 
gallantry of hve tos] — rtf 
pily ſaved; With a peculiar n 
— the moſt divided 


in the univerſe, ane Forgor 
all their: differences, anited 


as one man to ward off the im- 


pending deſtruction of their coun. 
Phe miracle in this in. 
ſtance, could only be equalled by 
had” already 
produced, in the union of the 
thirteen American colonies. Above 


forty thouſand men were already 


arrayed, officered, and” — rm 
into 1 bodies.” This, al- 


ready formidable, tie” daily in- 


creaſing force, was not com 
of mercenaries who had no intereſt 
in the cauſe for which they arm- 
ed; it was compoſed of the no- 
bility, gentry, merchants, ref] 
able citizens, and ſabſtantial far. 
mers; men who had Sach a ſtake 
to loſe; and who were willin 
and able to devote their time, and 
a. part of their perty, to the 
defence of the v whole. | 
By this-union, and cnt 
native ſtrength and ſpirit, all ideas 
of invaſion were effectually eraſed 
from the deſigns of the enemy. 
But the Iriſh became ſenfible at 
the ſame time, of the reſpett due 
to that internal force, which, un 
til it was called forth throngh'the 
weakneſs of government, th 
were unconſcious of poſſeſſing. The 
means were in their hands; and 
they ſeized the occaſion with that 
ſpirit and wiſdom, which ſhewed 
they were worthy of whatever ad- 
varitages it was capable of Wars 


in 
Fn theſe remind Ireland 
only rt the Part, Which 3 


D » 
* 


22 
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The government had been abdi- 
cated, and the people reſumed the 
powers veſted an it; a meaſure in 
Which they were juſtißed, 
every principle of the conſtitu- 
tion, and every motive of felf-pre- 
Jervation: But being nou/ in full 
eflion, they wiſely and-firmly 
gating this inherent power, the. 

— . have it ſo x — lars 
upon ſo ſound and liberal 
A baſis, as would effrctually pre- 
vent a repetition of thoſe oppreſ- 
fans Which they had ſo long ex- 


„Their parliament, uſually at the 
devotion of the court, found itſelf, 


univerſal fentiments of the peo- 
ple. The late addreſs to the 
throne from both Houſes of the 
Is parliament declares, that no- 
thing leis than a free trade, could 
ſave that country from certain 
ruin. This was the united voice 
of that kingdom, and conveyed 
through its proper conſtitutional 
organs ; there was but one diſ- 
ſenting voice in both Houſes. 
All orders and degrees of men, 
church of England Proteſtants, 
and Roman Catholics; Diſſenters, 
and ſectaries of all denomina- 
tions z Whigs and Tories; place 
men, penſioners, and country 
gentiemen; Engliſhmen by birth, 
all Join in one voice, and concur 
in one opinion, for a free trade. 
But however guarded and tem- 
ernte the language held by the 
riſn -patliament upon that ſu 
ject may -bs in their addreſs, t 
public at large, in that country, 
were by no means diſpoſed to con- 
ider the freedom of trade as a 
matter of favour or affection 3 on 


25 r 


by as it is natural to men, to fly fron 


for once, obliged to conform to the 


proof of our kindneſs and good 


the contrary, © their eyes wen 
— im fuch a manner, 
that they viewed it as a natural, 
inherent,” inalienable right; and 


any extreme to its oppoſite, they 
do not by any means ſtop there; 
they not only call in queſtion, but 
they abſolutely deny, the right of 
the Britiſn parliament to bind 
that country in any caſe what. 
ever; and upon that principle, 
have actually freighted a veſſe 
with woollen goods for a forei 
market, in order, that upon the 
ſtoppage, or refuſal of clearance 
by the cuſtom houſe, the queſtion 
might be brought to an iſſue in the 
common courts of law. 

It was obvious, that at the time 
the noble marquis moved the fir 
addreſs, moderate conceſſions 
would have afforded a full grati. 
fication to Ireland; that ſhe would 
have: thankfully received them, 
both as a proof of preſent affec- 
tion, and as an earneſt of further 
favour, when a more auſpicious 
ſeaſon ſhould preſent a happier op- 
portunity ; and all who know th 
character of that country would 
acknowledge, that with ſuch a 


diſpoſition, © ſhe would have dil- 2 
dained to preſs us, during the tot 
time of our troubles and difkeal: tf 
ties, for any thing more, than Nude 
what her own neceſſities rendered ape 
indiſpenſibly and immediately ne- os 
ceſſary. FA | pre 


On the other hand it was equel- 
ly evident, that through the ob- 
ſtinacy of miniſters, no leſs than 
their incapacity, - and the con- 
tempt with which they rejected 
the advice of parliament, the 
happy ſeaſon of conciliation and 
gratitude, was now ny 

ON 3 


oft ; that. pl this * 
now granted, | cg n it m 


brant) ) would 
I ght, and not as a a favour gur; 
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aw 
ide. They {aid that the cenſure” 


went indiſeriminately to all his 
a majeſty's miniſters; that it took 


— in the dead, as well as the — 2 


nd 

it became dificalt to ſay, as thoſe who had retired from 
Fa Gs 5 alarming to conſider, as buſineſs, as well as thoſe: _- 
J I ight, yet afford contentment, to not been a week in office. Thus 
1 bat kingdom. That, to ſum up it would be an act of the hi | 
nne whole,” miniſters nad firſt ſa- injuſtice; in any caſe, to paſs luck 
« a cenſure, without the moſt dia 


riiced the dignity, and hazard- 
d the dominion of the crown, by 
reſi the 1w ord, and | relin- 
be. 10 government of that 
* 9 4 -- and, that now, they 
have reduced parliament to the 
melancholy dilemma, either of 
ubmütting to whatever terms Ire- 
land might chuſe to dictate, or to 
e loſs 85 that country, as well 
of America. | 
He then moved a as to 
he following purport—That it 
3s highly criminal in his majeſty's 
miniſters to have neglected taking 
ſeftual, meaſures for the relief of 
e kingdom of Ireland, in con- 
ſequence of the addreſs of this 
Houſe of the 11th of May, and of 
his majeſty's moſt gracious an- 
ſwer; and to have ſuffered the diſ- 
contents of that country to riſe to 
ſuch a height as evidently to en- 
danger the conſtitutional connec- 
tion between the two kingdoms, 
and to create new embarraſments 
to the public counſels through di- 
viſion and difidence, i in- a moment 
when real unanimity, grounded 
poi mutual conhdence and affec- 
tion, is confeſſedly eſſential to the 
preſervation of what is left of the 
* Wiriiſ'empire, _ 
: The want of proof to ſubſtan- 
2 date the charges on which the 
p cenſure included in the refolution 
5 ſuppoſed to be founded, was 
the ſtrong ground of objection to 
de motion taken on the other 


2 


rect and poſitive evidence. That 
in the preſent inſtance, chere was 

not only a total defect of evidence} 
but the motion went to the cons 
demnation of perſons who could 
not ly be culpable. 

In fact, what did the charge; 
taken inits utmoſt latitude, amount 
to? To no more than this, that 
parliament had deſired miniſters 
to do ſomething, which : ſome of 
their lordſhips were of opinion 
they had not done. In that caſe, 
two 13 aroſe which muſt be 
neceſſarily diſcuſſed, before 
determination could be had. Firſt, 
whether miniſters had not-execut- 
ed what they had been defired? 
Or, if they had not, whether 
they were blameable? There was 
not the ſmalleſt proof before 
them, that they had not fully 
complied with the intentions of 

parliament; or if it were granted 
thas they had not, there was no- 
thing to ſhew that they could have 
been complied with Both muſt 
however be proved, before the 
Houſe could, with any colour of 
reaſon or juſtice, proceed to a 
vote on either ide”, of the queſ- 
tion. | 

The papers on the tables of 
both - Houſes, they ſaid, would 
fully ſhew, that miniſters had done 
every thing that lay with them; 
and that inſtead of being blame- 


able, they were highly praiſe 


worthy, 
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worthy, for tlie deligence which 
they wed; + in procuting every 
kind of pomble information rela- 


Ses uc the affairs of Ireland for 


the conſideration of / parliament; 
80 far they went, and farther they 
exuld not, nor ſhould not have 
—— means of affording res 
ief to Ireland lay falely with" the 
legiſlature. It was « buſineſs of 
too great à magnitude to come 
within the embrace of miniſters. 
Nor was it à matter to be talken 
up lightly, nor carried through 
in a harry, even by parliament. 
It included ſo many arduous queſ= 
tions, relative to the moſt im- 
portant concerns, and commercial 

mtereſts of both kingdoms, that 
the moſt mature deliberation, as 
well as the | higheſt wiſdom, and 
every degree of information that 
had been obtained, would be found 


neceſſary for its final determina- 
tion e 7 9 


But if any thing more were 
wanting to convince their lord. 
ſhips that the charge was ill found - 
ed, arid that the king's confiden- 
wal-ſervants had not, in the terms 


of the motion been guilty of cri- 


minal neglect, a very few days 
would bring an additional teſti- 
mony of the unwearied aſſiduity 
of miniſters; as, within that pe- 
riod; the noble miniſter in che 


other Houſe would bring forward 
certain propoſi tions for the relief 


of kretiind;; being the refult of that 
infarmation, Which, during the 
receſs of » j | 
employed themſelves in obtaining. 


Tbey concluded, that they muſt 


which, i d cw tend 
only to create unneceflary jea- 
louſies and embarraſments, at a 


| 2 The Marquis of Rocking: 
Aa 


arliament, they had 


to promote union wWas the fr ch 
ject of every man Who wiſhed yet 

'his country; and were at th 
ame time themſelyes thorough 
convinced, that both the le i"? 
and ſpirit of che addreſſes of thy 
tith of May had been fully con: 
The defence drawi from a de 
fect of proof, was laughed at by 
the 'oppoſition: * The nepeleh 
chat upon mirtiſters, they ad; 
Was ſelf-evident; Thewnexample 
revolution'in the affairs; and fil 
more ſo iu the temper of Tre: 
land; the preſent diſorders reigyl 
ing in that country, and the ge 
neral alarm which they have ſpread 
in this; with the new languagy 
held by the Iriſh parliament, and 
that merely an echo of the uni. 
verſal voice of the people, ef 
bliſh' # fund of evidence infinitely 
ſuperior to any, which the form! 
and” circumſtances of a court of 
law” can either require or com: 


m undertook to'ſhew, that 
non-importation agree ment in Ire: 
land was far from "general, and 
only entered "into in ſome parti 
cular places, at the time of mak- 
ing his motion on the 11th d 
May. But as ſoon as Ireland per 
ceived, that the relief prorhiſed 
by every part of the [egiſlaturt, 
was | withheld by miniſters, the 
non - importation' agreement be- 


came general; and in the ſan ein, 
manner, the ſpirit of military aſs Wy: 
ciation, 'which was before direftel Hef 
folely to defence againit a foreigt ha 
enemy "afſum+d'4 new form; and ny: 


from © thetice” looked forward # 
compel that relief which was de- 
nied ; an idea, which; while good 
will and good intentions aper 
on our part, had never an ef. 
each 
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Ki tick, e g admin med my reg 
eland., He inſiſted, that if any a. ini tion w. merely to get 
1 however mode - rid of, the motion, without being 
ite, had. been done, when he firſt at all caſpaſes! to enter deeply into 
noyed the buſineſs, or if parlia- its ſubject, or to diſcuſs the vari- 
nent had. been kept fitting, ac- ous queſtions which. aroſe from it. 
ording to Pars pt his The debate on their fide was mas 
zoble iend, the 2d of June dry than uſual. This was attri- 
at, that neither the aſſociations, buted. to theif having no plan in 
\or the non- importation agree» readineſs, Their reſerve and backs 
nents, would have ever aſſumed wardneſs continued, notwithſtand- 
keir preſent appearance, nor ever ing the call made upon them, thro? 
fade in their. preſent. extent. the marked part Aken by Earl 
He then. aſked, whether, their Gower, late preſident of the coun. 
ordſhips, with ſuch ſelf-evident cil, which contained expreſſions 
xroofs before: them, that it was of a nature unuſually ſtrong, and 
erhaps the only meaſure that could infinitely, the ſtronger, as coming 
xtricate their country from the pe- from one ſo lately of their own ca- 
ils with, which ſhe was on every binet, and by no means diſpoſed 
ide encompaſſed, could heſitate a to aft in oppoſition to the court. 
moment, in | paſſing the aweful, Even this not oblige them to 
but highly neceſſary cenſure of — that defenſive plan, in Which 
uliament, upon thoſe men, whoſe tor the preſent they entrenched 
pled, or complicated folly and themſelves. ? 0 
achery,' had forced. the Iriſh.in- That noble earl ſaid that he 


to meaſures, Which, however ne- ſhould vote r the motion; 


eſary. and well intended, moſt although there did not exiſt aſingle 
early. amounted. to a ſuſpenſion, doubt in his mind, that the cen- 
i not a ſubverſion, of all the ſure it contained was not well 
powers of legal gove t; and founded; and that his motive for 
who had thus: involved the affairs acting ſo directly contrary to hie 
ff both-countries in ſuch difieul- opinion, was founded entirely | 
ties, as were likely, without much reat reſpect with which he re- 
caution, and judgment on both. garded the deciſions of that houſe, 
lides,. to terminate in all the cala- The men who were the object of 
mitiey-and- dangers of civil war? public cenſure, had required a few. 
He therefore exhorted them in the days for their exculpation, and the 
moſt urgent terms to agree to the wiſdom and dignity of parliament 
motion „as the only method of con- forbid their being refuſed the ſhort 
Jineing Ireland, in the firſt in- time which they deſired for that 
lance, of the generous intentions purpoſe, He wag, for his own 
of this country towards her, and part, fully convinced, that the 
that the treatment they had expe- charge of neglect urged againſt 
nenced from miniſters, byno means them, Was, ſtrictly true, though 
accorded with the real ſenſe of the not yet quite evident. - Things 
parliament of Great Britain, but were not yet xipe for proof, but 
vas ſolely, impatable to the crimi- they would, he ventured to ſay, 
tal condutt of the king's ſervants. be thortly fe. He had the good 
| | ortune 


2 


- 
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eie houle 


2Kadtune to winite ſe. 


on upon the terms of the addreſs 
22 throne ; — bepes, 


— declare, that user 


= 


effected the ay, 6 
The noble earl — that 
he had preſided for ſome years at 
the council - table; and that he had 
ſeen ſuch things paſs of late, that 
no man of honour or conſcience, 
could any longer fit there. The 
times were ſuch as called upon 
every man to ſpeak out: the ſitua- 
tion of —— 7 at pre- 
ſent, eularly req ncerity 
and L mig in council. He was 
_ _ confident; that the reſources of this 
country = ove.” ho to the danger- 
formed againſt us; 
dy thoſe reſources, to 
give ſucceſs to thoſe abilities, ener- 
gy and effect muſt de reſtored 'to 
| — 
uc — or deckraticas; 
from ſuch a quarter, and 
—— were ſufficiently a- 
larming ; and it ſeemed not a lit- 
| r, Aid 


51 1 0 


Ou 
duet 0 


e of men und of parties, . 
it this 


| the coming in of 


| without doors as to become almof 


ours flee word, E.. 
Ereavn or reply, on the 
adminiftration; ton _ 


— — um 


lutel y noteſſary to the ſalvation 9 
in its pteſent pen 
eee and 

s opiniot, wi uſual a Mit 
dy a reference to the ha ell 
which from former co 
litions, particular] with reſpedi 
— dd . Pitt, in th 

ni ate war. * 

tenor, "odd of the whole pre 
ſent debate was ſuch, hore Wc 
little 5 o ſach a coal 
tion. N 0 
The tion being t, the 
motion as rejected on Ie 
by a majority of more than two u 
one, the numbers being 82 to 3. 

The miniſter in the Houſe « 
Commons was continually preſſed, 
in the ſame manner, and on the 
fame ſubſect. Ht was remindeddf 
4 obſervation, ſo current 


bial, that miniftry were con- 
tly a day too late in all ther 
meaſures; that what ſhould be 
done this' day and this year; wi 

then fully practicable, and cap 
ble of the greateſt benefits, W u 
eferred to the next; 


and then vainly and diſgraceful W151 
attempted, hen it was becom be n 
utterly impracticable. Such, they lag 
ſaid, had the conduct of go- bar 


verument, in every one ſtep it took 
wich re to America; and 9 
America was loſt by this means, f 
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Denne 


7 
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dive e eriginating from 


deciſive . . 
diately a 


Thus doubly ably pre n the dab. 


| arently by 
— 2 n and in — —4 


ho 


1 +7 that he n fome- 
7 more than a week, move for 
—— of the whole houſe to 
that 3 PR 

— ron ly. urged to give 
zouſe- me information of the 
und which he intended to go 
zpon ; at leaſt ſome general out- 
ine or idea of the plan which he 
ad adopted for ſettling the affairs 
ff Ireland, He was warned, on 
ſubject of ſuch vaſt importance; 
play by, what they termed, all 
onted modes of concealment and 
prize; not to conſider it as 5 
uty matter; to femember, that 
1a buſineſs of ſuch nitude, 
d inclading the moſt eſſential in- 
ts of both kingdoins, it was 
eceſſaty that gentlemen ſhonld be 
ly prepared; by the poſſeſion of 
ery degtee of previous infotma- 
on, to enter coolly, deliberately, 
d deciſively into the ſubjeR: 
articularly; that the miniſter's 
lan or ſyſtem ſhould not be diſ- 
xd, by any doing arid undo- 


Ig, 2 out and recanting, cr 
Nance of trick and chicane anety; 
ts progreſs. through the hou 


e found ecalls foran 
tplanation, which he was. not 
epared to. give, ſo urgent, an 


ks non-compliance pr active of 


much obſeryation and reflection, 


he was at le under a fort 
necelity of acknowledging, that 


Planyasnotas) t fin —. 
Vot. XXIII. 1 


Hi ANY gh ; 


the demands of conduct and neglect 


AAA 28. 


* and could nor thgbefete de 
nne nnn e. e. 


DN Th, 
dhe affabrd of — aa 


Steg eee 

Bebe the ns — moved = 
by. che earl of Up 

d — * 1rd 
2 lletons As the attacks on the 
mmiſter were here more immedi. 
ately and directly applied chan in 
the other houſe; ſo his defence or 
juſtification, including of courſe 
that of his colleagues! was more 
fully entered into; and was in fact 
N condutted; >, 

In the lack it was come 
ed, that — iſtreſſes and miſeri 
of ireland could not with juſti 
be attributed to the preſent, or to 
any late miniſters of this country; 
that her grievances originated ma- 

Cogn in the general ſyſtem 
3 our trade laws; — the reftric- 


tions then laid oni, aroſe from a 


narrow, ſhortsſighted policy; 2 
policy, which though conceived in 
prejudice; and founded on ipno- 
rance, was fo W 
time; and confirmed by the habits 
of a century, that it ſeemed. at 
lengeh wrought into, and become 
of our very conftitution. 
That the prejudices on that ground 


were ſo ſtrong, both within the 


houſe and without, that the at- 
tempts made in two preceding ſef. 
ſiotis, only to obtain à moderate 


and relaxation of the reſtrictions with 


which that country was bound, 
met with the moſt determined op- 
poſition; the few who undertook 
that invidious taſk, found them- 
ſelves obliged to encounter preju- 
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dice without, petitions and coun- 


ſekar the bar, ànd to be at length 


Gverborne by numbers within the 


houſe. It Was then evident, that 


the howſe' was at thoſe times avetſe 
to the affording of any favour to 
Ireland, which could either inter- 
fere With our trade laws, or affect 
certain branches of our commerce 
or manufactures; nor did it N 


nify, whether this temper proc 


ed from the common prejudice, or 
Frome enen which they paid 
their 


ts the deſires and wiſhes: 


cbnſtituents, the operation and ef- 
fect in eicher caſe were juſt the 
ſame. Thus, he ſaid, miniſters 
were fully exculpated from two of 
the principal charges brought a- 
gainſt them. It was demonſtrable, 
at they had no ſhare whatever, 
in drawing on the calamities of 
Ireland; and it was as clearly evi- 
dent, that it was not in their pow- 
er to have afforded that timely re- 
dreſs to her grievances, a ſuppoſed 
or imputed neglect in which, has 
been made the ground of ſo much 
ingenious, but - unfounded, and 
therefore unjuſt invective. 


againſt miniſters, of not effectively 


Following up the addreſs of the 


*2ith-of May, by continuing the 
fitting of the Britiſh "parliament 
untik redreſs was afforded to Ire- 
Hand; and ſecondly, the charge of 
negligence ſince the ogation, 
| bits dot having 3 a pro- 
per plan for that purpoſe” during 
the interim, ſo as to be ready im- 
mediately to lay it before parlia- 
ment at the meeting. To theſe, 
he ſaid, a number of 

at hand, a few of- which would be 
Fully conclufive. The Britiſh par- 
Hamient did not riſe until the 3d of 


* — 
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The two main pillars of the mo- 
5 tion, he ſaid, were, firſt the charge 


relief which it would be fitting 
afford to that country. Now 


anſwers were 


 reſpe& to the prorogation, van 


July, after a ſitting of more thay 
ſTven months. Nobody can haw 
yet forgotten, the alarming and 
dangerous ſtate of public affain 


during the laſt ſummer. The gen. 

tlemen iu oppoſition have alreay Wipe 
taken care” ſufficiently to reming s 
us, that the enemy were; for a pre ¶ Not 
part of the time, maſters of car 
coaſts: and of the channel. Del. ag 
cents and invaſion were every di 
expected, and long threatened, en 
very great number of the memben No e 
of both houſes muſt of neceſſity unt 
have been drawn away to join teh at 
regiments, and to act in the ds al 
fence of their country. THA ere 
even WHS held no commands in Mad; 
militia or army, would have deen or 
ed their preſence indiſpenſabhy ee 


ceflary, , in thoſe places when 
their fortunes and intereſts lay 
Could it then have been confiſten 
= 3 . reaſon, a 
Wi ety, to have kept parlis 
ment tren at ſuch a 4 

But if chls neceſſity, arifing fra 
danger and the ſtate of public 4 
fairs, had not even exiſted, ill! 
would have been highly unfitting 
and might have been attended mi 
obvious ill conſequences, for d 
Britiſh parliament to have at alles 
tered upon the affairs of Irelan 
until they were properly informed 
what the nature of her wants, a 
the extent of her demands wen 
as it was from theſe circumſtane 
our. that any true judgment coll 
be formed; as to the meaſure # 


this knowledge could only be] 
perty obtained from the Iriſh p# 
liament, which every body kno 
was not then fitting, every ſha 
of blame againſt the miniſters, W 


* 
ol 
Te * 


bf courſe. The —— o 
acls and ments, goes y 
2: the pron. ex of the. ſecond 
principal charge laid , againſt the 
miniſters, of negligence with re- 


not having aſſembled the Britiſh 
parliament, previous to the meet- 


ede ifi. For if it vas un- 
ing (which ſurely would not be 

I aied) for the Britiſh parliament 
eo enter upon the affairs of Ireland, 
Anil they were in poſſeſnon of thoſe 


ata, which were to re- 


nen | 

date their meaſures, and-<o af- 

ob Word matter for eſtabliſhing their 
udgment, it muſt have been much 


more ſo for his majeſty's ſervants, 
o venture in the dark upon a bu- 
ineſs of ſuch magnitude and im- 
portance; and the aſſembling of 
he Britiſh parliament before the 
Iriſh would have been abſurd, when 
they muſt neceſſarily wait for the 
proceedings of the latter. 

But by convening the Iriſh par- 
lament firſt, the ſentiments of that 
people, properly conveyed through 
the medium of their repreſenta- 
wes, was now fully underſtood. 
he queſtion of policy with re- 
ard to that country, and brought 
borward under the moſt unqueſ- 
onable- authority, was now laid 
fairly within the cognizance of the 
Britſh legiſlature ; and all they 
had now te conſider was, how far 
It would be adviſeable to comply 
th the requeſts made by Ireland; 
and with _ terms and condi- 
ons it might be thought proper to 
harge net =. The 
lemper and diſpoſition of th.; peo- 
ple of this country had undergone 
great and happy change with re- 
Wees to chat; prejuJice had worn 
nile boch within doors and with- 


ſpect to ireland during the receſs, the 
vs likewiſe to that other, of their 


their continuance. 
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out and parliament could not no- 
confer any mark of ſayqur/ upon 
Gn | * would not mect 
with general approbation. 10d 
Upon the u hole, be drew. from 
E various, premiſes which he 
ſtated, the following concluſions. 
That the preſent miniſters, inſtead 
of being inimical to Ireland, or 
inattentive to her intereſts, had 
been her beſt and warmeſt friends. 
— That they had done more for her 
than all their predeceſſors during a 
century paſt.— That not oaly the 
nation at large, but parliament, 
wete, until now, adverſe to the 

ranting any conceſſions to Ire- 

nd, whieh could afford her either 
content or redreſs. And that con- 
ſequently, if any blame was due 
for not affording more early relief 
to Ireland, it was imputable only 
to the prejudices and temper of the 
people and parliament of this 
country, and not by any means to 
the miniſters; Who, as they had 
no ſhare in the cauſes of her diſ- 
treſſes, were equally guiltleſs as to 
This ſtate of things, and the ar- 
guments ariſing from, or by which 
it was accompanied, were op d. 
and attempted to be invalidated by 
the oppoſition. They reprobated 
in terms of high indignation the 
imputation of prejudice laid to 
that houic ; by which miniſters, 
they ſaid, according - to their now 
eſtabliſhed, but daring practice, at- 
tempted to father al their own 
blunders and miſdemeanors on 
parliament, They laughed at the 
pretended weakneſs and ineffici- 
ency with reſpect to the tranſaQtions 
of that houſe, which miniſters now 
affected, in order thereby to ſhield 
their own neglect with reſpect to 
Ireland. The miniſter upon this 
[IZ] 2 occaſion 


— — 
0 ———ů — 


= — — 8 = 


raw, x creature deſtitüte of alt 
conſequence en n 
y atten ne of the, offfcets of 
ceive WE revettnridl'awe"the de- 
erkes of « partiament.” THe noble 
miniſter had not affüned ay part 


of chis delicaty upon becaſions, 


When it would” Have been highly nied, 
becoming ip him, and of infinite paſſi 


advantage to his country. In ſuch 
cafes, he has paid as Httle regard 
to popular clamour or cenſure with- 
ett doors, as to reaſon of argu- 
ment within. © If a ſcheme is me- 
ditated for depriving all the free- 
holders in England of the nobleſt 
portion of their birthright ; if the 

rights of the greateſt 
commercial company inthe univerſe 
ure to be violently invaded, and all 
parliamentary faith at one ſtroke 
annihilated; or if « great quarter 
of the world, if thirteen nations, 
are to be at once ſtripped of all 
that is worth the conſideration and 
value of mankind, of all thoſe 
rights which they inherited from 
their anceſtors, and even of the 
means of exiſtence; on any, and 
on all of theſe occaſions,” the mi- 
niſter ſtands forth in all the fulneſs 
of his er. He leads on his 
majorities of two or three to one, 
in all the eaſy pride and conſcious. 
triumph of aſſured victory. He 
boaſts of them as appendages to his 
own inherent merit; and tells you- 
gravely, that government could 
not ſubfiſt, without ſuch an over- 


wer. But if the nature of the 


Fuling influence, and fo deciſive a 


rvice is changed, and that he is 
called from the ſucceſsful works of 
deſtruction, to the ſalvation of one 
_ Kingdom, by the preſervation of 
another, he finks at one into no- 
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oeeafion is repreſented ud a mati of 


thing, and bas got authority ar ig. 
fluence left, ſuſheient for the open, 
1 ene Tae So that in 
f4&t it appears, as if the powerzgf 

dee only exiſted in their 
onract Wich. erh but inſtantly 
oft rheir efficacy when applied ty 


any. purppſe. 

N i 1 owever, Abſotately de. 
lied, that the miniſter had been 
ve, neutral, or inefficaciou; 
with reſpect to the affairs of l. 
land; and on the contrary ſeverely 
charged him, with having, very 
unfortanately for this country, 
taken à very active: part in that by. 
ſineſs in the preceding ſeſſion. For 
a bill having been brought in t 
afford ſome relief to Ireland, hy 
admitting the direct importation of 
ſugars for their own confumption, 
and he, as they ſaid, having fora 


time ſuffered things to take their 


natural courſe in that houſe, the 


bill was accordingly (as all mat. 
ters ever would be under the ſame 
circumſtances) coolly and delibe. 


ratively canvaſſed and debated in 
all its 


parts ; and without being 
overwhelmed by thoſe extraordi- 
nary prejudices which are now 2 
tended, my without 5 being up- 
rted werful influence, 
Wa deg its we by the ſtrength of 
its own intrinſic merit, throug 
repeated diviſions, until it hat 
nearly arrived at the laſt ſtaged 
its progreſs. But at that inauſp- 
cious moment, the miniſter having; 
by ſome means been rouzed from 
his lumber, moſt unhappily ge 
ſumed his activity; and departin 
at once from that neutrality whi 
he had hitherto profeſſed, cams 
down in all the power, and ſur; 
rounded with all the inſtruments0 
office, in ordet to. defeat the mel 
ſure. He accordingly. ſucceed 
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in throwing out the. bills pate 

proof 705 ittle pee) jud ice ha 10 

90 in the 1 55 ? his Maney 

upon this oe 19 75 Was . Y 

diſprop tione to thoſe which. + 
tended his ſteps upon there, tha 
| victory N ſuch terms I 
ſome ort of e hat the 

to be e 

in itelf, a hay of mach the 
n and would ave, afforded A 
f ſcanty meaſure to Ireland, d 1 at 
- WH <lief which ſhe wanted; but the 
de, manner, and circumſtances 
Ie a favour, frequently ſtamp a 
„gester value upon it than it inhe- 
* rently efſes;, and the paſſing of 
Xl the bill at that time, would eyi- 
0 Hh dently have produced very happy 
by conſequences, and, in a great mea- 
Are, if not entirely, ave K 
u, I vented all the miſchiefs and 
een which have ſince taken 05 
erich reſpect to that country. But, 
on the contrary, when the le 
a Mer Ireland ſaw that the miniſter 
had thus openly ſet his face direct- 
ly againſt them; and found after, 
that every effort in their favour 
was rendered abortive by his influ- 
ence or management, until they 
lay themſelves at length totally 
abandoned by the riſing of the Bri- 
in parliament; it was no wonder 
hen that they ſhould become de- 
perate ; and that they ſhould ſeek 
n themſelves for the means of that 


* dreſs, which they found denied 
ape to favour and to juſtice. The 
VI ay matter 'of admiration now, 
fm which does them the higheſt 


lonour as a people, is, that the 
ve not 5 3 to fil 
eater extremities, and that their 
lemands are not abundantly more 
wrbitant' than they yet appear. 
8 demands muſt be rejected 
jth the ame degree of ſcorn with 


diſtreſs, the 


a which thaſe of America were 
treated, before. they * 
nene that 2 


id. \boated, 
that. the Abele of Ireland had 
not originated with them. It 

Abe 8 admitted, chat ſhe 
was not without grievances, pre- 
vious to the fatal period of their 


adminiſtration; but her immediate | 


ung princi ally from 
rand — of all our evils 
Fave; from their own Ame- 
tial war. By that, Ireland, like 
England, ITY 


OR {] 


ſupport the loſs ; and the corrupt 
expences of 2 feeble government 
increaſed, as all the means of ſup- 
plying them diminiſhed,  .. 

But if miniſters, ſaid they, did 
not adminiſter relief to 
themſelves, they may with juſtice 
boaſt, chat they inſtructed her in 
the means of obtaining effectual 
redreſs. In fact, they taught Ire- 
land b example, from their on 
conduct and that of America, every 
thing ſhe had to do. They had 
convinced her, that no extent of 
affection or ſervice to this country, 
could entitle her either to favour 
or juſtice, But they ſhewed her at 
the ſame time, in a ſtriking in- 
ſtance, the benefits to be derived 
from a bold and determined peſiſt- 
ance, They taught her to dictate 
to the crown and parliament of 
England the terms of their future 
union, America, for her revolt, 
had a profuſion of favours held out 
to her, Every thing ſhort of no- 


minal independency had been of. 


fered. Such was the reward of 
rebellion. The reward of loyalty, 
and of long forbearance under ac- 
cumulated oppreſſion and internal 

had herſelf juſt expe- 


213 rienced, 


[69 


2 valuable part of 
her commerce, with leſs ability to 


land 
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| ns, % + I — A " 
tienced, in the refufal of {6 ſmall 
a Fayour as the importation of her 
own ſugars. Ireland, according- 
Ys. probe of the example; and 


jermuped not to render vain the 


waldom, ner to diſappoint the 
intentions of minuſters,” 
- She ſo enters into her com- 


mercial and military aſfociations. 
She alſo, adhering ftrietix to the 
line 1 of its parts, holds the 
faith and integrity of govern- 
ment in exactly the ſame degree 
of contempt, whith has been fo 
long and fo repeatedly expreſſed 
and ſhewn by the Americans; 
and which indeed has hitherto 
prevented, and ſeems till to ſhut 
out the poſſibility, not only of 
any reconciliation, but even of 
eace, with that people, The 
riſh zjament n. to 
ſnew her total diſtruſt of the 
faith or honeſty of the Britiſh go- 
vernment, departs from her own 
eltabliſhed rules and mode of ac- 
tion, and inſtead of making FI 
proyiſion for two years as uſual, 
paſſes a ſhort money bill for fix 
months only ; thus telling you, 
in plain mercantile language, 
that your character 15 ſo bad, that 
vou cannot be truſted for more 
than fix months credit; and 
pointing out at the ſame time, 
the inevitable conſequences which 
* ouſt immediate} attend gur re- 
"Fr" cpthply whth her de. 


3 


_ x nds. wy | 
„Thus, faid "they, kreland has 
filled up every. part of the ſyſtem 


on her fide, but there ſeems a 


range deficiency on that of 'the | | 


lected to  hutl the thunders of 
. the cabinet againſt that kingdom, 
as they had done before againſt 
the continent of America. Pub- 


* 
/ 


lin has had her mob and riot, 3 
well as ill-fated Boſton ; yet nei. 
ther her port has been ſhut up, 
nor the rioters brought over her 
to be tried by an Eoglith Jury, 
No alteration ' has even take 

lace in the uſual mode of trial; 
n that country; their populy 
meetings and popular elettion 
are not interrupted; no proſcrip, 
tion has been iſſued againſt they 
leaders, nor has that kingdon 
been declared out of the king) 
peace; we ſee that Corke hy 
ſtill eſcaped the flames, nor di 
we hear that Waterford is ye 
reduced to aſnes. Whence then 
this wonderful departure fron 
the grand American ſyſtem ? Thy 
anfwer, they ſaid, was plain and 
obvious. This change of ſyſten 
proceeded neither Com lenity, 

umanity, a more enlightenet 
policy, or from any real acceſſion 
of wiſdom. Tt proceeded from the 
tremendous appearance, and thy 
real dangers of the preſent aut. 
ful moment; theſe Fad compel, 
led inſolence and arrogance to 
give way to fear and humils- 
tion. Miniſters were _ 
ered, aghaſt, and aſtoniſhed, u 
the hortors of that tempeſt which 
they had themſelves raiſed ; ans 
this drove them to ſuch length, 
as to defend, and to repreſent x 
prudent and conſtitutional, tho 
things, which they confidertl 
as canſes of war with Ameri, 
and which they would confide 
N of rebellion even in Eng 


In this ſeyere and farcafi 
manner, and with theſe bite 
parallels, was the whole of th 
miniſters defence treated by 0 
ſition. But no part was hand 
led with more ſpirit, ' than i 

- P. 
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plea for not affording ' timely re- 
lief to Ireland, becauſe the par- 
liament of that country was not 
then fitting: + As if, (they,, ſaid) 
the, Brizih, legiſlature, was inca- 
pable of- thinking July. or 115 
ing er With re 40, 

2 Crone os oth king- 


doms, until they were illuminat- 
ed by thaſe beams of wiſdom and 
knowledge-which were to be re- 
flected an them by the Iriſh par- 
Hament. If the charge of inca- 
pacity was confined to the miniſ- 
ters, friends and foes, all man- 
kind, they ſaid, would readily 
concur 1441/7 acknowledging the 
juſtneſs of the application; but 


with * to the Britiſh parlia- 


ment, the reflection was not only 
uncivil, but indeed conſtituted a 
libel 'of a new and fingular na- 
ture. They ſaid, it was entirely 


needleſs ''to take the trouble of 


entering at all into the queſtion 
relative to the neceſſity of the ri- 
flag of parliament; for there had 
been more than ſufficient time, 
between the 11th of May, when 
the buſineſs was firſt brought be- 
fore them, and the zd of July, 
when the prorogation took place, 
to have. done every thing that was 
then' neceſſary with reſpect to the 
affairs of Ireland. But if they 
would not forward, why did they 
oppoſe the relief? Miniſters them- 
ſelves, ſaid they, acknowledge, 
that one half of what muſt now 


de yielded to Ireland, would then 


have: afforded ſatisſaction. What 
atonement can they then make, to 

ir ſoyereign, to parliament, or to 
their eountry, for reducing them 
do the hard alternative, of either 
ſacrificing the ſupreme authority 
of the Britiſh legiſlature, by a 
Fompelſed compliance with all the 


driven to the direful necefh 


- 


opening another civil war, bes 


we are Already. e Fl b 
France, Spain, and America ?* | 
On, the, other hand, "the mi- 
niſtry endeavoured to turn the ta- 


demands of Ireland, or of being 
ty. ot 
Av 


bles on the, oppoſition. Here, 


ſaid they, is the uniform courſe 


oppoſition faithfully, holds, with- 


out any deviation from the efta- 
bliſhed precedents | of all their 
forefathers. in faction. Com- 
pulſion, conceſſion, things done, 
or things leſt undone, are alike a 
ſubject of clamour. If meaſures 
of vigour for ſupport of autho- 
rity are adopted, a cry is raiſed 


as if tyranny were going to be 


eſtabliſhed, If, for the ſake of 
peace, conceſſions are to be made, 
then the dignity of the nation is 
ſacrificed, If meaſures are prompt 
and ſpirited, the miniſtry are ac- 
cuſed of precipitation ; if they 
are matnrely weighed and conſi- 
dered, then the charge is timidity, 
irreſolution, and procraſtination. 
Finding it impoſſible to pleaſe 
theſe gentlemen, they would diſ- 
charge their conſciances, and 
would do what they truſted would 
be both pleaſing and beneficial to 
England and Ireland, That, the 
loyalty. of that country was too 
clear to he ſhaken hy all the en- 
deavours of factions either there 
or here; although attempts were 
not wanting, by comparing her 
caſe to that of America, to brin 
on the like confuſions in Ireland. 
The armaments in Ireland were 
ſolely directed againſt the com- 
mon enemy; and they knew that 
the r ons which would be 
ropoſed (and they hoped adopt. 
£1) in ba, Fo o as 155 oat 
be adequate to the decent of _ 
(E] 4 Ireland, 


0 
\ 
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Ireland, would be ſati-faftory. 40 
her, wiſhes: If Were not, 
both nations would know who: 66 
— — U. — Tbe 

had long and inveterate 


— bo al with in this 
ingdom, wh1 


| England. faw the v of it. 
When ſuch prejudices — 
it was neceſſary perhaps chat ſome 


inconveniences eu be 
from the prevalence of ſimilar 
prejudices in others, and thus, 
that the oppoſite paſſions of men 
ballancing each — might 
| bring = all at length to rea- 
fon. Hiſtory confirmed this prin- 
ciple; and it has been ſeldom cr 
ever known „that one narrow ſelf: 
intereſt in ſtates has been got the 
better of, but 1 in the conflict with 
ſome other. It would be hard to 
make the preſent miniſters anſwer- 
_ for the natural courſe of 


E debates were long, vari- 
ous and intereſting. All the wit, 
ability, and eloquence of the op- 
poſition, were thrown ont without 
meaſure or reſerve againſt the mi- 
niſters, On their fide, they ex- 
erted - themſelves much more 
than they had done in the Houſe 
of Lords. The two great lead- 
ers and ſpeakers of the oppoſi- 
tion in that houſe, took a large 
fhare in the debate, and were as 
uſual diſtinguiſhed. © The appear- 
2 of Mr. Fox, after his reco- 

from the wound which he 
received in the late duel, oc- 
caſioned by ſomething that had 
fallen from him on the firſt day 
of the ſeſſion, afforded matter * 
much general curioſity ; and that 
incident ſeemed now to have pro- 


duced a e rather, than 


G „% « 2%. 


ebb chem to 


- conſiderable debate in the Houſe 
felt - 


any detraction of *. former fh. 
le queſtion he 

> queſtion bei ut at hal 
r twelve o being 3 motions 
was rejected, upon aidiviſion, by 
a majority of 173, 0 100. 

Ant unex 1 motion, 

made on tha follow ir g day by 7 2th, 
ede Risen, -broughton 


of Lords. The noble duke having 
ſtated the vaſt combination of force 
which was formed againſt this 
country, which was left without 
friend or ally; the ſuſpicious or 
unfavourable appearance of ſome 
powers Who were not in declared 
enmity, and the total indiffe. 
rence, at beſt, of all others; then 
entered into a detailed ſtatement 
of our preſent vaſt military eſta. 
bliſhments by ſea and land; 
which, Nübel the late aug: 
mentation- of above 20,000 men 
to the land force, would not fall 
much ſhort, he ſhewed, in both 
departments, of 300,000 men, 
He proceeded to argue, that it 
would exceed the ability of 7 
22 whatever in Europe, to 
pport, for any, continuance, 
this prodigious force, by ſea and 
land, at the enormous expence 
which it created to this country, 
Without at all taking into the ac- 
count, that the commercial loſt 
of this country, including thoſe 
of all kinds which. proceeded from 
the defection of her colonies, far 
exceeded in extent, what could 
well have fallen to the lot of any 
other ftate. 

He then proceeded to examine 
the ſtate of our reſources, 
laid down the actual expences of 
the war. He ſhewed, by a nun- 
ber of calculations, that if the 
war only continued to the end ye 

2 : 


Pr LU 


darliament was now making 
or its ſupport, 10 would, by 


nillions to the former national 


o very little ſnort of two hu | 
Illic "I IS, 
hiſter had given on an average 
about 6 per cent for the new 
lebt, the ſtanding intereſt of the 
hole, would not amount to leſs 
han eight millions ſterling an- 
nually ; a tribute, to the pay- 
ent of which, all the landed 
property in England was to be 
or ever d | 

Such, he 
Rate of this country with reſpect 
to its finances at the cloſe of the 
following year; and it would 
only be better by twelve milli- 
dns, were to. be concluded 
t the inſtant he was ſpeaking. 
Under ſo vaſt a burthen, an ex- 
penditure conftantly increaſing, 
and which already exceeded all 
Ineaſure and example, the moſt 
act and rigid public economy, 
along with the moſt liberal exer- 
ions of public ſpirit, were abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for our preſerva- 
ion. Our formidable neighbour 
and enemy, had ſet us the exam- 
ple of economy. Whilſt the En- 
pliſh-were bent down to the earth 
nder the preſſure of their bur- 
mens, and the induſtry of our 
miniſter was exhauſted, in mul- 
plying new and vexatious, but 
aproductive objects cf taxation, 
'rance, through the ability of her 
miniſter, by a judicious reform in 
be collection and expenditure of 
der finances, had not yet laid a 
Jingle tax on her people for the 
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ſapport of the war. How dif- 
ferent 
country. Iuſtead of any 


» conſume the proviſion which 


rom its beginning, of ſixty-three - 
ebt; the whole then amounting 


And, that as the mi- 


aged. | 
Si would be the 


was the conduct in this 
ata 


ver, he ſaid,” arrived at ſuch a 
point of diftreſs and danger, a 
laid us under an abſolute neceſſi- 
ty of recurring to that never- 
ailing ſource of wealth, cecono- * 
my. We could not otherwiſe 
hope to work out our national 
ſalvation. It muſt begin ſome- 
where, and in ſo trying a ſeaſon 
as the preſent, -he could not but 
be of opinion, that the example 
ſhould come from the ſovereign. 
It would then have a great and 
_ effect; and he could not 
oubt, that after ſuch a begin- 
ning, there was one of their lord- 
ſhips, who would not chearfully 
relinquiſh ſuch a part of their 
ublic og one: as his ma- 
jeſty might think proper to re- 
— The example would 
go ſtill farther. It would ſpread 
through the different departments 
of the ſtate; it would influence 
the conduct, and excite the public 
ſpirit of individuals; and it would 
likewiſe, in its effect, tend to re- 
ſtrain that boundleſs profuſion in 
the public expenditure which at 
preſent prevailed. He did not 
wiſh to abridge the crown of any 
thing which was neceſſary to ſup- 
ort its ſplendour and dignity. 
He was certain his — mo- 
tion could not at all produce that 
effect. Parliament had, a few 
years before, augmented the _ 
Wn 7 | * if 


27. 
Sto che enormous amount of 


„ooh a year. His motion 
Sold go mo farther, in its utmoſt 
preſumed extent, than to bring it 
again to that ſtate, in which both 
the honour and ſplendour of the 
erown had been well ſupported, 
in much e el 
5 perous ſeaſons 1007 | 
Tork accordingly moved for an 
- addreſs to the following purport— 
To beſeech his majeſty to reflect 
on the manifold diſtreſſes and dif- 
fcoltics, in which this country 
3s involved, and too deeply felt to 
fand in need of enumeration— 
To repreſent, that amidſt the 
many and various matters that re- 
quire reformation, and muſt un- 
dergo correction, before this coun- 
try can riſe ſuperior to its power- 
ful. enemies, the waſte of public 
treaſure requires inſtant remedy. 
Ihat profuſion is not vigour; and 
that it is become indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to adopt that true œco- 
nomy, which, by reforming all 
uſeleſs expences, creates confi- 
dence in government, gives ener- 


gy to its exertions, and provides 


the means for their continuance. 
—KHiumbly to ſubmit to his ma- 
jeſty, chat a conſiderable reduc- 
example well worthy his maſeſty's 
paternal affection for his people, 
and his own dignity; could not 
fail of diſfuſing its influence 
through every department of the 
tate, and would add true luſtre 
to his crown, from the grateful 
feelings of a diſtreſſed people. 
And, to aſſure his majeſty, that 
this Houſe will readily concur in 


promoting fo deſirable a purpoſe ; 


and that every one of its members 
will chearfully ſubmit to ſuch re- 
ductign of emolyment in any office 
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he may hold, as his majeſty; 
kis royal wiſdom: gh 
per to make. 71 | | 

The lerds in adminifratin 


They, however, wiſhed, that! 
ner was adopted in ſtating d 


ing of an improper tendenq 
tion of the civil liſt, would be an "The me 


may think pn 


agreed in general with the 

duke, as to the re — * 
public affairs which he had lhe 
down: as the grounds of his ns ben. 
tion. We were certainh ind 
ed in a dangerous and expenie enn 
war, and obliged to contend wü tun 
one of the moſt formidable conk. ed 
deracies that Europe had e de 
beheld. They likewiſe acknoy: its 
ledged, that there had been fon ible 


want of economy during the pt v 
ſent adminiſtration; but they n. 


ther conſidered this circumſtana by. 
as incident to a ſtate of war, thai + | 
as being peculiar to the miniſen Wi whi 


more clear and fſatisfaRorv mar 


public accounts, and that d 
ſtricteſt œconomy ſhould be prac 
tifed in the public expenditure. 
But they oppoſed the motion 
with reſpect to its direct and pris 
cipal object, on various grounds; 
articularly from a conviction thi 

t couid not be of any fern 
and conſidering it beſides, as be 


mode, they ſaid, was totallfl inc 
inadequate to its object, of e ple 
-cating us in any degree from oo tha 
preſent difficulties ; at the i: to 
time chat it conveyed a cenluy ing 
upon the former proceedings ill we 
that Houſe, in the augment! cot 
of the civil liſt. It was inc or: 
ſiſtent and unjuſt to attempt , pre 
withdraw from his majeſty w pr: 
had been fo — grau Fil 
to him by parliament, It won ing 
be paltry and mean to tax the du 
laries of the ſervants of the cr dy 


and the revenue fo raiſed wm 


nf 


7 n e trifling, and totally incompe- 
nent to any of the great purpoſes 

| of national expenditure,” If xe 
an Were reduced to ſuch an extremi- 
doble of diſtreſs as rendered the mea- 


ſure indiſpenſably neceſſary, let 
rel contributions from the public 
denevolence or ſpirit be general 
and optional; let us follow the 
example of Holland in ſuch a fi- 
tuation, where money was receiw- 


ou ed, without any ſpecification, in 
eiu the public el and without 
non, ie being in any degree account- 
pre Whatever: ſyſtem of ceconom 

vn night be adopted, it ſhould: not 
tac by any means, they ſaid, begin 
thay at the crown; the ſplendour of 
Ren BW which | ſhonJd at all events be 
dat maintained, as including in it the 
ma- honour and dignity of the em- 


pire. & conomy ſhould be direc- 
ted to the various departments 
which were connected with the 
public expenditure, ſo that their 
reſpeRtive buſineſs might be pru- 
dently and honeftly adminiſtered. 
They were all intereſted in ſup- 
porting the honour and dignity of 
the crown ; and they muſt all par- 
take in the ſatis faction of that in- 
creaſe of the royal family, which 
Increaſed the neceſſity of an am- 
ple revenue. Were we fallen to 
that deplorable and abje& ſtate, 
to be 'under a neceſſity of publiſh- 
ing to all the world, that we 
were unable to continue that in- 
come which we had ſo freely 
granted to his majeſty? Such a 
proceeding would fink and de- 
grade ns fo much in the of 
all Europe, that inſtead of afford- 
ing any benefit, it would be pro- 
fuctive of great national preju- 
. L 
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The noble lord at the head of 
the law encountered the motion, 
with all the weight of his on 
great natural abilities, as well as 
wich that refined ſubtilty and 
acuteneſs of argument, which may 
in ſome d be conſidered as 
profeſſional. He aſked; who knew 
of thoſe diſtreſſes which were tated 
in the motion? How were they 
before the Houſe? From what in- 
veſtigation of their lordſhips, as 
2 houſe of parliament,” was ſuch 
a reſult drawn? Another aſſertion, 
he ſaid; was ſurely of too much 


y importance to be hazarded on 


mere ſpeculation, The motion 
ſtated that the waſte of public 
treaſure required inſtant remedy. 
If the fact were ſo, the depart- 
ment of government ought to be 
directly pointed out, in which the 
waſte of the public treaſure lay; 
otherwiſe the charge was unjuſt, 
becauſe it applied alike to all 
public offices. If the fact were 
not true, the injuſtice was mani- 
feſtly ſtill greater. No kind of 
roof had been offered ; much 
eſs had the fact been even at- 
tempted to be eſtabliſhed in par- 
— form. Such being the 
caſe, he ſubmitted to the Houſe, 
how far it would be decent, how 
far it would be juſt, to vote an ad- 
dreſs, which, in any part of it, con 
tained a general and undefined 
charge againſt the king's ſervants. 
As to the main propoſitions, 
which included the ſubſtance of 
the motion, he objected to the 
-want of ſpecification, as he did 
to the defect of proof with reſpect 
to the preceding aſſertions. What 
was to be underſtood by the words 
conſiderable reduction? Did they 


ügnify a moiety, or two thirds 


of 
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of che civil lit? What miniſter 

n * 71% 15 

5 ve 1 : | an! 
unſel, Nee eplait to Fre 
what the Houſe defired 7 But he 
paPtichlatly reminded the lords, 
that yer motion was carried, it 
coutT hot enforce the advice; It 
rliament. His 


- 


was nd act of 


majeſty s civil lift, waz eſtabliſhed 
at its preſent amount, by 4 poſi- 


tive a& of parliament.” He con- 


clud&d by endeavouring to ſhew, 


that the object of the addreſs, if 
the _y_ any; thu 
motion fairly avowed its purpoſe, 
was both r en and imprac- 
ticable; if it were intended on! 
as a covert attack upon the mini- 
ſters, and as a means of turning 
them out of office, he thought it 
would be more fair and more ho- 
nourable, to come forward, in a 
more explicit, a more direct, and 
a more obyious manner. 2 
The lords in oppoſition, how- 


ever, ſupported the motion with 
great vigour. 'The noble earl, 


who had been himſelf the mover 
of the late addition to the civil 
lift, tated the reaſons, why he 
now: thought a retrenchment of 
that eſtabliſhment to be, even, 
more neceſſary, than he, at that 
time, did its increaſe. The times 
were unhappily changed; the ſi- 
tuation of this country was totally 
different; our revenue was leſſen- 
ed; our reſources greatly exhauſt- 
ed. Phe immenſe ſums raifed 
upon the people, were either en- 
tirely diverted from their purpoſe, 
or if applied, ſquandered without 
- wiſdom or effect. With a vaſt- 
neſs of ſupply before unheard of, 
and 2 prodigious, but miſapp 
and ill direted force, he ſaid, 


f ſuch, | 
of the 


lied 
that the coaſts of this country were 


more expoſed and defencelefs, yy 
her dependencies and commercj; 
every part of the world worſe gy 
tefted, than ever had been knoyy 
in any former war whatever, 
a word, that our miſcondud 2 
II was ſo plaring 
that muß country etettec cit 
the pit or contempt of all th 
world. We were Become deſſt 
cable in the eyes of our avoyd 
enemies, as well as of thoſe un 
had not yet declared themſely 
It was only regretted on thi 
ſide, that the meaſure had ng 
originated from the throne 
Surely they ſaid, if his majch 
had any real friends about fin 
they would not fail to have ſug. 

ed a meaſure, which would þ 
effectually have conciliated the 
affections of all ranks of his ſub. 
jets; who admiring it, when 
coming anſought from the fathe 
of his people, as an act of the 
higheſt wiſdom and goodneſ,, 
could never think they had mean 
ſufficient for expreſſing their gra. 
titude. Queen Anne had ſet the 
example, in a war of a far differ 
ent nature from the preſent ; ſhe 


had the good ſenſe or for- 9 
tune, during all the bright pat WW: c 
of her reign, to be guided by WW” 
wiſe and honeſt Ru”. ſhe al. nt 


loted 100, oool. a year of her . 
vate revenue to the ſupport of the 
war; and her civil liſt was lower 
by zoo, oool. than the preſent eliz 
bliſhment. 8 

Other lords on that ſide went 
farther. They attributed all our 
misfortunes and calamities, to tht 
long increafing and now prod: 
gious influence of the crown. 
They conſidered the augments 
tion of the civil liſt, as having 

one y eee greath 


e increaſed and confirmed 
r influence. They faid, that 
"1! temporizing expedients to re- 


gere the people would prove in- 
feftual ;. that a reformation. of 


» conſtitution was called for; 
at its principles were peryerted; 
id that; until it was reſtored to 


fr ts nattys and original purity, 
is country could never recover 
"+ former power and character, 
b or could any thing great or de- 
ie be expected from its utmoſt 


ertions. -A noble lord, in a 
igh military office, declared his 
oncurrence to the motion, pro- 
ided. that it extended to all 
laces under government: he 
aid, that he _ 5 wm 2 
people expected; that all ran 

* ae calamity, and. 
doked out impatiently for relief; 
nd that he would chearfully give 
Ip the whole emoluments of his 


en place for the good of his 
eſs, ountry. " 

The great and learned law lord 
no” congratulated, on his happy 
, {Wiznorance of thoſe manifold pub- 
er ie diſtreſſes and calamities, of 
de lich, every other man in the 


ingdom, they ſaid, had too ſen- 
idle a knowledge. He was hke- 
vie, they ſaid, the only igno- 
ant man in the kingdom, with 
eſpect to that waſte of the public 
teaſure which was ſtated in the 
ropoſed addreſs. The fact had 
cen charged, admitted, or ac- 
nowledged, on every ſide of the 
louſe and even confirmed 

ne declaration of a noble vil- 
ount newly come into high office, 
4 Wat the fact was truly ſtated. 
Although it could not be difficult 
tz. Five to facts of ſuch notoriety 
de fulleſt degree of conviction, 
et, in order to obtain the learn- 
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ed lord's concurrence. with the 
more , material parts of the ad- 
dreſs, they would undertake, ts 
induce; the noble framer, to wi th 
draw thoſe two paſſages of objec+ 
n Aol At u cb 
The queſtion being at length 
put, the motion was rejected, 
2 a divxiſion, by a majority. of 
orty-one, the numbers being 77, 
to 36; including ten proxies an 
one ſide, and three on the other. * 
The [miniſter at Dec. 13th, 


length opened his 
Fasten for affording relief ts 
reland, in the Houſe of. Com- 
mons. They were three in num 
ber, and went to the following 
articles. To the repeal of thoſe 
laws, which prohibit the exporta-. 
tion of Iriſh manufactures, made 
of or mixed with wool, and wool 
flocks, from Ireland to any patt 
of Europe.—That ſo much of the 
act of 19th George II. as prohi- 
bits the importation of glaſs ints 
Ireland, except of Britiſh manu- 
facture, or to export glaſs from 
that kingdom, be repealed; — 
And, that Ireland be ſuffered to 
carry on a trade of rt and im- 
part, to and from the Britiſh co- 
onies in America and the Weſt 
Indies, and her ſettlements on 
the coaſts: of Africa, ſubject to 
ſuch limitations, regulations, re- 
ſtrictions, and duties, as the par- 
liament of Ireland ſhall 3 ut 
The noble lord ſtated, in # 
ſpeech of confiderable length, and 
of equal ability and knowledge 
of the ſubjeR, the propriety and 
juſtice, as well as the neceſlity, 
of afſord;.-rg relief to Ireland; an 
entered fully into the claims 
that country, as well with reſpeX 
to her natural and inherent rights, 
as to thoſe ariſing from her m_ 
cular 
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tain. He likewiſe expatiated 


ely on the mutual and reſpec- 
— of both — 
and, very happily collected into 


one t of view almoſt all thoſe 


ions of commerce and policy, 
which we have already ſeen agi - 
tated upon the ſubject. Indeed, 
it would not have been eaſy at 
preſent to diſcover much new 


ground, upon the general queſ- 


tions of right; juſtice, or recipro- 


cal advantage, whatever might be 
derived from expedience or imme 


diate neceſſity. Such was the hap- 


py temper now prevailing, that 
the reſolutions were agreed to 
without the ſmalleſt oppvſition. 
Some ſhort diſcourſe of the nature 
formerly related ; ſome reproach 
for-delay ; and ſome doubt of the 
complete efficacy of any thing 
which could be done in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances to give com- 
plete ſatis faction, was the whole 
of what on a ſubject, which 
would erly have agitated, 
poſſibly convulſed the whole em- 
pire. But the late great revolu- 
tion had rendered every change 
eaſy. Bills founded on the two 
frſt propoſitions, were according- 
ly. brought in, paſſed both houſes 
with the utmoſt facility, and re- 
ceived the royal aſſent, before the 
receſs, The third, being more 
complex in its nature, requiring 
 & variety of enquiry, and bein 
ſubject to ſeveral limitations 2s 
conditions, was ſuffered to lie 
over the holidays in its preſent 
ſtate of an open propoſition ; not 


only to afford time for conſidera- 


tion here, but for acquiring a 
knowledge of the effect which the 
e would produce in Ire- 


* 


expenſive, in which this. count 
xpen 7 in Wwhi * 


Tbe vaſt ſums which Wet 
to the extraordinariesg 
the army, and which every yey 
became ſtill more enormous; hy 
long been a ſuhject of complam 
with the oppoſition in both houly 
of patliament; who had likeyig, 
from time to time, made - variny 
ineſfectual attempts to | reſtryy 
them within ſome defined limits. 
Although the buſineſs ſeend 
more ly to appettain to thy 
Houſe of Commons, yet the fo; 
mer failure, or preſent hopeleſaej 
of ſucceſs there, probably wei 
the | motives which induced tif 
Earl of Shelburne to bring i 

it now forward: before the 
lords, who were accordingly ſun, 
moned for the purpoſe. He in 
troduced his motion by entering 
into an ample diſcuſſion of its ſub 
jet, and an accurate compu 
rative eſtimate of the extraordim 
ry military ſervices. of forne 
reigns, and of the preſent; 0x 
this ground he ſtated a number q 
curious and intereſting facts. H 
ſhewed that the extras of Ki 
William's reign, when a war ws 
carried on in Flanders, Ireland, 
and the Weſt Indies, did not ei 
ceed, in the higheſt year of tle 
revolution war, 100,0001. Thatu 
the next, the ſucceſſion war, which 
we maintained in Germany, 0 
the banks of the Danube, in Flas. 
ders, Spain, the Mediterrane, 
North America, and the Weſt It 
dies, the extras never exceed 
200, 0%. And, that in the fi 
war of the late king, waged wil 
France and Spain jointly, dg 
did not, in any one year, exced 
400, oool. 
That during the late war, tf 
moſt extenſive, and alſo the mol 


l ever been engaged, the ex- 
es o gordinaries of the year 1257, 
re only 800, oool. while thoſe 
bal 17775 amounted to 1, 200, oo00l. 


ades a million granted for the 


dug ntport ſervice ; thus, upon the 
wie ole, exceeding two millions. 
tian nat che higheſt year of the late 
u r, that of 1762, when our arms 
ts, ere triumphant in every quarter 
el the globe; when we 7 


0,000 men in Germany, be- 
des victorious armies in North 
Lmerica, the Britiſh and French 
eſt Indies, the Eaſt Indies, in 
ortugal, on the coaſt of France, 
nd at the reduction of the Ha- 
annah; the whole of the extras 


(und not Exceed two millions; 
e bereas the two laſt deſenſive 
rig mpaigns would be found, when 


he accounts of the latter of the 
o were made up, to amount to 
de enormous ſum of upwards of 
hree millions each. And that 
de extra military charges in the 


ert four years, during the greater 

rt of which the conteſt was con- 
Ling ed to the Americans only, would 
woe found to amount to a ſum, 
and, ery nearly equal to the whole ex- 
7 penditure of the firſt four years of 


King William's, and fully equal 
o the two firſt years of the Duke 
pf Marlborough's campaigns, 

He then proceeded to ſtate and 


ka erplain the cauſes, to which he 
eat, WWattributed the monſtrous diſpro- 
le ortion between the preſent mi- 
edel WiWlitary extraordinaries, and thoſe 
irs of any former period. In this cu 
nig dos and particular detail he 


ated, that only one contractor 
had been employed in the laſt war 
for the ſupply of the forces in 
America ; 4 that the miniſter 
tad ſplit the preſent contract into 
twelve parts, in order to make a 
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return to ſo many of his friends 
for the ſervices which he received: 


from them at home. That im the 


former inſtance, the ſole contrac- 
tor, Sir William Baker, was 
bound to furniity+ proviſions un 
the ſpot, in America, at ſnepence: 
a ration; whereas the preſent con- 
tractors were only to deliver ra- 
tions at the ſame price in Corke; 
ſo that the whole freight, in- 
ſurance, riſque, and all other 
poſſible e s, were taken out 
of the pockets of the public, and 
put into the pockets of the mini- 
ſter's contracting friends. From 
which, and from à variety of 
other ſpecified inſtances of miſma- 
nagement, he pledged himſelf to 
the proof, that every ration now 
delivered in America, ſt6od the 
public in two ſhillings, inſtead 
of ſixpence which they coſt in the 
laſt War. g —* 
He went the whole round of 
contracts in this courſe; and while 
he treates. the conduct of the mi- 
niſter without mercy, he was no- 
thing more ſparing of the con- 


tractors. He paid particular at- 


tention to the ſuppoſed favourite 
of the miniſter in that line. That 
man, he ſaid, notwithſtanding his 
reprobation in parliament, and his 
detection in the moſt glaring im- 
poſition on the publie, had con- 
tracts given him in the years 1777, 
and 1778, to the amount 
1,300,000]; and probably, his 
coittracts in the preceding year, 
(che accounts of which were not 
yet delivered in) far exceeded 
thoſe in either of the two former. 
He was exceedingly ſevere on the 
conduct of the miniſter with this 
ſuppoſed favourite contractor. Nor 
did he paſs over the Gold, or 
Bullion contractor, thropgh whoſe 
a hands, 


that the tranſport ſerviee 
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mauds, he faid, no lefs than three 


millions ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds in ſpecie had been tranſ- 
mitted to America, and for which 


ga afingle voucher had not been pro- 


duced. That immenſe ſum, he 
aid, had been written off in thirty 


| or forty lines, without any ac- 
_—_ or. ſpecification whatever, 


rty thouſand pounds in one line, 


twenty in another, and in a 


third. When it was remember 


fiance, proviſions, ſtores, | Pay; 


new appointments, and, in a 


word, every item of expence that 
, were 


could be — 0 all ſe- 
N provided for, and each 
ught to account under its pro- 
per head, it muſt ſurely puzzle the 
moſt quick and fertile genius, 
even to gueſs, in-what manner, 
or to what uſe, this enormous ſum, 
of nearly four millions, could 
have been applied. 
en over 2 * quan- 
ty an t variety of mat- 
aid — hp to the ſubject, he 
opened his views more particu- 
larly with reſpeR to his intended 
tions. He ſaid that an uncon- 
e miniſterial influence, 
lad uſurped the regal prerogative, 
which 115 was eee ab 
lately. neceſſary to cruſh for the 
falvation of this country. 
this miſchief aroſe 1 from 
the opportunity, now afforded in 


Nn ee than ever to the 


arſt lord of the treafury, of ex- 
8 millions of the * 

ey without account, and gon- 
ſequently without œconomy. Arid, 
that as the extr2ordinaries 
afforded the moſt unlimited means 
io the > miniſter, for the propaga- 
tion and ſupport of that fa 51 
tem of influence and corruption, 


* 


ord- 


ble ſtate of the landed and mer 


That 


he would make that laviſh head 
expenditure, the firſt and 
object of his enquiry and cenſur, 
He r moved his ig 
reſolution to the followin pu. 
port, — that the alarming ade 
annually making to the preſen 
enormous national debt, under th 
head of extraordinaries, incurny 
in the different ſervices, requirg 
immediate check and controul 
The increaſing the public expeng 
beyond the grants of parliamen, 
being at all times an invaſion d 
the fundamental rights of parliy 
nent ; and the utmoſt ceconony 
ing indiſpenfibly neceſſary, i 
the preſent reduced and deplony 


cantile intereſt of Great Britai 
and Ireland: | | 
The defence on part of the ni; 
niſtry was extremely ſhort and 
dry. It is not clear, whether 
this aroſe from ſome diſagreement 
between the miniſters, ' which did 
not . them to be much dif 
pleaſed with the arraignment oft 
conduct, in which none in that 
Houſe was officially concetned; 
or whether at the time, they were 
not ſufficiently inſtructed in tke 
ſtate of the queſtion to anſwer to 
it fully. Whatever was the cauſe 
the chancellor ſeeing no likeli 
hood of a debate, after waiting! 
conſiderable time, proceeded at 
length to put the queſtion. Thy 
called up a noble duke in the op- 
poſition, who expreſſed the utmot 
aſtoniſhment and indignation, tha 
miniſters ſhould venture to ſit ſtill 
under ſuch charges, without at 
attempt at anſwer or defence. 4 
noble earl likewife, who had l'. 
ly ſucceeded to his ſeat in that 
Houſe, declared, that during ff 
teen years he had fat in the w_ 


de had never ſeen a_queſtion of nearly two tagpe, as it was pofible. 
Brod Ve Ratet Lich in without dei quite 14 450 
Eierence or filence, or what was Th noble eaff, after the divi- 
alk # bad,” with me feeble at. fon, having in i Mags kg 
enipe Which! meant othing, 'and of the purpott of hit feconT tn. 
remed) intended to mean” no. tended propolidion, which went 
Hin " 1 HT. 0 17 | _ wa *!. the appointment of 4 tommilttos. 
TRY at Tength drew out ſome for etquiring into the ſeveral parts 
Radiention Of the character of the of the ublie expenlitute, and 
loble miniſter in the other Houſe; confidering What reductions r 
ho was faid to be clean handed ſavings could with confiſtency be 
the Moſt eminent degree ; and made, then moved, that it ſhould. 
rho would g ce in 4 be taken into conſideration on the. 


go out of 'offi 


kite of poverty, If it Were to hap- 
en on the fo 2 day. The 
Mey relied on che defect 


roof to ſupport the facts or 


harges ; that the motion reverſed 
he order of things; it proceeded 
o ptiniſſiment before it convicted, 
a 'was therefore Rc) meme ; 
hat every part of the public ex- 
enditure was already ſubject to 
heck and controul at the exche- 
ver, © That ſuch enquiries, and 


> .condufted, would be in fact to 
tabliſh a new committee of ſafe- 


and, under preterices of cor- 
Ning the abuſes of adminiſtra- 
ion, would tend to the ſubver- 
jon of the conſtitution ; that we 
vere beſides engaged in a great war 
nd muſt not ſtarve it; if a pro- 
er confidence was not placed in 
ur commanders, it could not at 
Ide carried on; and, that the 
principal precedent brought to 
hew the former interference of 
parliament on fimilar occaſions, 
yas drawn from the ſcandalous 
Iemmiſtration of the year 1711, 
hich ſhould alone be a ſufficient 
notive for reprobating the preſent 
notion, 

It was accordingly rejected, 
pon a divifion,” by a majority of 
1, including 21 proxies, to 41, 

cluding” four proxies; being as 

Vor. XXIII. 


which 


8th of the following February, — 
was agreed to. 
The rejection, however, of his 
firſt motion, together with that 
of the Duke of Richmond's, on 
the 5th inſtant, ſerved much to 
increaſe the public diſſatis faction, 
which, whether with or without 
reaſon, did now, much more than 
at any former period, certainly 

revail without doors, and to give 

ength and confirmation to that 
opinion which was alſo very gene- 
rally prevalent, that no hope of 


obtaining redreſs now remained, 


until ſuch meaſures were purſued 
by the people at large, as would, 
by diſſolving that unnatural com- 
bination which was charged to 
ſubſiſt between miniſters and the 
repreſentative body, reſtore the an- 
tient dignity, and the former ener- 
gy of parliament. Thanks from 
the city of London were voted to 
the noble duke and earl for their 
paſt motions, accompanied with 
the fulleſt approbation of that an- 
nounced for the 8th of February, 
and an aſſurance of every conſti- 
tutional ſupport in. their power, 
to thoſe neceſſary plans of re- 
formation propoſed by them. The 
buſineſs was likewiſe ſoon adopt- 
ed in the counties; and from this 
time that ſpirit of reformation be- 


7 ran 


4 


gan to appear, which we have 
nce ſeen produce ſo many meet- 
ings, aſſociations, and projects in 
almoſt all parts of the kingdom, 
though with different degrees of 
warmth, and different extent of 
objects, for correcting the ſup- 
poſed vices of government, and 
for reſtoring the independency of 
parliament. The city of London 
ikewiſe ſent ſeparate letters of 
thanks and acknowledgement to 
all the lords who had voted in ſup- 
port of the two aft motions, in- 
cluding his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of Cumberland, whoſe name 
appeared at the head of the mino- 
rity on the laſt diviſion; theſe 
letters, with their reſpective an- 
ſwers, were publiſhed in moſt of 
the papers at that time. 
It was on the very day of Lord 
Shelburne's motion, that Mr. 
Burke opened in the Houſe of 
Commons, ſuch parts as it was 
yet thought fitting and neceſſary 
to expoſe, of that celebrated plan 
of public œconomy, and attempt 
towards a reform or leſſening of 
corrupt influence, which after- 
wards afforded ſo many ſubjects 
of parliamentary diſcuſſion, and 
was, for a long time, an object 
of ſo much general admiration. 
He likewiſe gave notice, that he 
would bring on the buſineſs as 
ſoon after the holidays as poſſible; 
and amidſt a variety of obſerva- 
tions and arguments, to enforce 
the 


particularly alluded to the buſi- 


neſs then carrying on in the other 
Houſe. 


He ſaid, that the deſire of re- 
formation operated every where, 
but. where 1t ought to operate 


| moſt ſtrongly „in that Houſe. That 


— 


E. all interference of th 


would be ſupported in an ufurꝶ 


conſpire in a negle& of dit 
other means, ſtill more irregu 


could not much longer contin 
to be a nation, 
propriety expediency, and 

neceſſity of the propoſed meaſure, ' 


draws great attention in the How 


the fitions which had 
intel alle: and were 7 


making, in the other Houſe, jj 
though highly laudable in then, 
ſelves, were no leſs than a ny. 

roach to that in which he fat 


o them, who claimed the en. 
eluſive management of the pub 


xds, in their peculiar province, 
155 at leaſt, a reproach, | 
might be ſomething worſe; for 
if the lords ſhould aſfume or uſun 
the performance of a duty d 
theirs, which they neglected, thy 


tion which was become neceſy 
to the public. Privileges wer 
loſt by negle&, as well as * abul 
That old parliamentary forms ail 
privileges were no trifles, le 
would freely grant; but the 1 
tion called for ſomething mon 
ſubſtantial than the very bet 
them: and if form and Guy 
muſt be ſeparated, they woll 
prefer the duty without the fom 
to the form without the duty, | 
both. lords and commons ſhoul 


than the interference of the lo 
might be now conſidered, woul 
be undoubtedly reſorted to; fa 
he conceived the nation woul 
ſome way or other, have its bub 
neſs done; or otherwiſe, that! 


Other arguments, on differe 
grounds, but tending to the {an 
object, will appear in their pro 

lace. A noble lord, of a fam 
hight conſidered for-its conkuti 
tonal vrinelples and who alu 


of Commons, where he is loch 
on as a leader of the Whigh 


= 5 © 


— — 
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tared, that Mr. Burke had com- 
municated his plan to him, ſo far 
as it was yet perfected; and that 


it not only met with his warmeſt 


approbation, but that he was con- 
vinced (from reaſonings and facts 
which he ſtated, tending to ſhew 
he public diſtreſſes and expecta- 
ions) that it was become abſolutely 
eceſſary that ſomething of the kind 
mould be done, in order to remove 
de. preſent diſſatisfactions, by 
geeting the wiſhes of the people. 
He had, however, told his honour. 
able friend at the time, that al- 
hough he highly approved of his 
plan, wiſhed it all poſſible ſucceſs, 
and was fully ſenfible that ſomere- 
edy of the fort was earneſtly ex- 
vetted by the public from that 
jouſe, and more particularly from 
is fide of it, yet he much doubt- 
d, whether parliament had virtue 
nough at that tima to bring fo 
ight a meaſure to perfection. 


A gentleman, from the northern 
rt of the united kingdom, diftin- 


zuiſhed for his candour, temper, 
nd moderation in oppoſition, de- 
lared on his conſcience he was 
irmly perſuaded, that the undue 
fluence of the crown. was the true 
auſe of the miſchievous origin, 
de deſtructive progreſs, the ab- 
ard conduct, and the - obſtinate 
proſecution, without view or hope, 
pf the accurſed American war; 
which was now univerſally felt, and 
generally acknowledged, as being 
nitſelf the cauſe of all the other. 
misfortunes of Great Britain, and 
particularly of the preſent naval 
reatneſs of the houſe of Bourbon. 


e ſaid, that from the cordial af 
ection he bore to his ſovereign, he 
lt himſelf bound, ſo far as he was 


dle, to remove that evil. He 


ought himſelf bound to it by his 


ence, (an 


— 


faith, by his allegianee, and by 
the ſacred oath he had taken to his 
majeſty, By that ſacred bond and 
indiſſoluble obligation, he was 


compelled to do every thing in his 


power to ſecure the ſtability of the 
throne. ** This influence ſhakes 
it; it may ſubvert it; and no- 


*«© thing can be undertaken 'more * 


«* worthy of a good ſubject, than 
«© to remove, in time, this means 
of miſchief and danger to the 


% king.“ 


Upon this diſcourſe, Mr. Fox, 
who was juſt come in from the 


Houſe of Lords, ſaid, that the firſt 
men in the kin 
abilities, the 


om, the firſt in 
rt in eſtimation, 
were then libelling that houſe. 
Every 1nitance they gave, (and the 


.inſtances he ſaid were many and 


ſtrong) of uncorrected abuſe, with 


regard to public money, was a di- 


rect libel on that houſe. Every ar- 
gument they uſed for che reduction 
of prodigal expence, and their ar- 


uments were various and unan- 


ſwerable, was a-libel on that houſe. 


Every thing they ſtated on the 
luxuriant growth of corrupt influ- 

I it was never, he ſaid, 
half ſo flouriſhing) was a moſt ſe- 


. vere and direct libel on that houſe; 


But that houſe, he ſaid, would 


be brought, by proper means, to 


wipe off all thoſe imputations. 


The people had for a long time 


been flow and torpid. They had, 
however, at length, been quicken- 
ed by their feelings to a ſenſe of 
their ſituation and ſufferings. He 
accorded with the opinion of a 
noble lord, that there was not vir- 
tue enough within them walls, to 

through with the plan of re- 
ormation which his 33 
friend had to propoſe: But the 
virtue of neceſty would at laſt ani- 
[F] 2 mate 
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mate the people; and, through 
them, it would likewiſe animate 
and correct that houſe. The vir- 
tue of neceſſity, ſure in its prin- 
ciple, and irrefiſtible in its opera- 
tion, was an effectual reformer. It 
awakens late; but it calls up many 
other virtues to its aid; and their 
* Joint exertion will infallibly bear 
down the greateſt force, and will 
infallibly diſſipate the ſtrongeſt 
combination, that corrupt men 
have ever formed, or can ever form 
againſt them. © © * 2 
He applauded the ſentiment of 
the gentleman who ſpoke juſt be- 
fore him, that his duty and alle- 
glance to the * were ſtrong mo- 
tives with him, for wiſhing ſucceſs 
to the preſent 1 Theſe 
motives, he ſaid, muſt undoubt- 
_ .edly operate in the ſame manner 
with every ſubject. Could 
the king, he faid, poſhbly enjoy 
the affection and confidence of his 
people, when his intereſt was 
- wholly diſſociated from theirs, and 
put upon a bottom perfectly ſepa- 
rate? It is but one and the ſame 
principle, which cements friend- 


% 


ciety,and which promotes affection 
: between king va ſubject: namely, 
that they ſhare. but one fortune; 
that they flouriſh by the ſame proſ- 
perity, and are equal ſufferers by 
the fame diftreſs ; that the cala- 
mity of the people is the depreſſion 
of the prince. On any other 
terms, there can be no ſympathy 
detween men in any relation of 
life. t ; 
le concluded by hoping, that 
bis honourable friend would add 


perſeyerance, to the diligence and 
ability Which he had already em- 


ployed, in his plan for leflening 
me public expences, and for re- 


15S 2 


the Houſe of Commons. The el 


: l x,049,0001. and exceeded the e 
p between man and man in ſo- - 


ter, relative to the conduct of tif 


. of charge and defence, as well 


ducing the ruinous influence of g 
crown ; and that all men who ba 
an intereſt in their country, wy 
profeſſed” a zeal for her welfare, 
regard for the honour of parlia 
ment, and an affection for the con. 
ſtitution, would now have but os 
mind, and heartily unite, in pn. 
moting a meaſure ſo highly uſeſil 


els, 


and at this time ſo abſolutely nr ne 
ceſſary. | | * 

While the ſcheme of reformatin 40 
was thus warmly patronized 2 # 
commended by the oppoſition, f 15 
drew out no ſmall ſhare of pra (þ 
and applauſe to its author from il 5 
fides of the honſe, the minifter yy Ea 
totally filent ; an appearance of © 
difference, which did not u 7 
without ſome ſevere comments frog o 


his adverfaries. 

The eſtimates of the army, aj 
the augmentation of the land fore 
had (as uſual of late) drawn 0 
much debate, cenſure, and ſo 
attempts at particular enquiry,! 


mates of the ordnance likewit 
which amounted to the ſum 


pence” of the preceding year) 
132, 000 l. afforded room for an 
madverſion and conteſt, On thi 
- occaſions, much extraneous mi 


commander in chief of the am 
the, alledged, neglected and 
gerons ſtate of Püymoutb, and 
general means of national defend 
adopted through the fummer, 
4 brought up. In otl 
reſpe&s, the matter of argume 


the iffue in all caſes, were ſuch! 
we have had already more occab 
than one of ſtating. 

Such were the grounds ef 4 
bate, and ſuch the {tate of the 
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between the contending par- to lead to the extraordinary events 


50s, previous to the Chriſtmas re- which diſtinguiſhed the remainder 
eſs, Every thing ſeemed directly of the ſeſſion, 0 3 


n 


runty mettings, petitions, and aſſociations. York leads the auay. Great 
meeting at that city. Committee appointed. Some account of the peti- 
tion from that county, which becomes a model to others. Sir George Sa- 
ville preſents the petition from the county of York, Debates on that ſub- 
je, Jamaica petition preſented, Mr. Burke's plan of economical re- 
form. . Bills braught in upon that . Earl of Shelburne's motion 
{purſuant to the notice given before the receſs) for a committee of both 
houſes, to. enquire into the public expenditure. otion ſeconded by the 
Earl of Coventry. Oppoſed. Debates. Strifures with reſpect to the 
county meetings and petitions, | Marquis of Carmarthen explains the cauſes 
of his refegnation. Strifures on the conduct of a noble lord at the head 
of a great department, Motion rejected upon a divifion, Unuſual ſtrengih 
ſbewn by the oppoſition ou this diviſion. | 


of @ at 
he gd | county of York, led the Ways 


HE buſineſs of publicmeet- 
ings, of petitions to par- 
lament, and of aſſociations for 
he redreſs of grieyances, was com- 
enced during the receſs; and 
be adoption of theſe means for 
rocuring a reform in the executive 
epartments of the ſtate, not only 
ecame ſoon yery general, but the 
nds of the public being agitated 
nd warmed by theſe meetings, the 
eus of many, and thoſe perſons 
no mean weight and conſe- 
uence, were extended ſtill far- 
er; and they gradually began to 
nfider,. that nothing leſs than a 
Horm in the conſtitution of par- 
ment itſelf, by ſhortening its 
uration, and obtaining a more 
ual repreſentation of the people, 
buld reach to a perfect cure of the 
eſent, and «Ford an effectual 
leryative againſt the return of 


milar eyils, . 
The great, populous, and opu- 


and ſet the example to the reſt of 
the kingdom. A very- numerous 
and reſpectable meeting of the gen- 
tlemen, clergy, and frecholders, 
including perſons of the firſt con- 
ſideration and property in the 
county, and in the kingdom, ſuch 
as perhaps never was aſſembled in 
the ſame manner in this nation, 


was held at Vork en the laſt dax 


but one of the year. There a pe- 
tition to the Houſe of Commons 
was unanimouſly agreed upon, and 
accompanied with a reſolution, 
that a committee of ſixty- one gen- 
tlemen be appointed, to carry on 
the neceſſary correſpondence for 
effectually promoting the object of 
the petition; and likewiſe to pre- 
are a plan of an aſſociation, on 
— and conſtitutional grounds 
to ſupport the laudable reform, an 
ſuch other meatures as might con- 
duee to reſtore the freedom of par- 
liament; to be preſented by the 
chairman of the committee at their 
170 3 next 


next meeting, which was to be 
held-by adjournment in the enſu- 
ing Eaſter week, © 

As this petition ſerved in a great 
meaſure as the groundwork for 
thoſe that ſucceeded from other 


counties and towns, we ſhall enter 


the more particularly into its. de- 


tail.— They begin by ſtating the 
following — as facts That 
the nation had for ſeveral years 
been engaged in a moſt expenſive 
and unfortunate war; chat many 
of our valuable colonies, having 
declared themſelves independent, 
had formed a ſtrict contederacy 
with our moſt dangerous and inve- 
terate enemies; and, that the con- 
| uence of thoſe. combined miſ- 
fortunes had been, a large addition 
to the national debt, a heavy accu- 
mulation of taxes, with a rapid 
dechne of the trade, man ths. 
tures, and land-rents of the king- 
dom. They then declare, that, 
alarmed atthe diminiſhed reſources 
and growing burthens of this coun- 
try, and convinced, that rigid fru- 
lity is now indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ary in every department of the 
ſtate, they obſerved with grief, that 
notwithſtanding the calamities, and 
impoveriſhed condition of the na- 
tion, much public money had been 
improvidently ſquandered; that 
many individuals enjoy ſinecure 
— efficient places with exor- 
itant emoluments, and penſions, 
unmerited by public ſervice, to a 
large and ſtill inereaſing amount; 
whence the crown has acquired a 
great unconſtitutional influence, 
which; if not timely checked, may 
ſoon prove fatal to the liberties of 
this country. , FP: 
They further declare, that con- 
ceiving the true end of every legi 
Umare government to be, not 
| I 
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emolument of any individual, by 
the welfare of the community; 
and conſidering, that by the con. 
ſtitution, the cuſtody of the n. 


tional purſe is entruſted in a peci. 


liar manner to that houfe; the 
beg leave to repreſent, that uni 


effectual meaſures be taken to u. 


dreſs thoſe oppreſſive grievance, 
the grant of any additional ſum 
money, beyond the produce of th 
preſent taxes, would be injurioy 
to the rights and property of th 
people; and derogatory from te 
onour and dignity of parliamenz 
— They, therefore, appealing y 
the juſtice of the Commons, ma 
earneſtly requeſt, that before ay 
new burthens are laid upon thy 
country, effectual meaſures migh 
be taken by that houſe, to enqur 
into and correct the groſs abuſesi 
the rr of public money; 
to reduce all exorbitant emoly. 
ments; to reſcind and aboliſh il 
finecure places, and unmeritl 
penſions ; and to appropriate 
produce to the neceſſities of th& 
ſtate, | 
The cl. 
proved a 


upon this occaſiond 
arge, which had ben 
often laid, and, perhaps, not 


ways without ſome foundatia 
againſt them; as if they were mot 
pecuharly diſpoſed to be obſeqi 
ous to power, and to ſupport i 
meaſures, of whatever governmes 
and whatever nature, which d 
not immediately affect their ( 

particular rights or privileges, th 
any other order of the communit 
Although the meeting was int 
ſeat of the metropolitan fee, 4 

immediately under the eye of i 
vincial authority and governme 

not only a conſiderable numbert 

that body attended, and zealout 


promoted the reſolutions and p 
tit 


= © ww - « " 


dition; but no leſs than fourteen 
clergymen, including two dignita- 
ries of the church, were appointed 
of the committee, which was in- 
tended to give efficacy tothe whole 
meaſure and deſign. | 
h The county of Mid- 
Jan. 7th, ꝗleſex ſtood forth as the 
1780. ſecond of the county of 
York. In about a week, a very 
numerous meeting was held at 
Hackney, where a petition, ſimi- 
lar to that of York, with ſeveral 
reſolutions, were unanimouſly a- 
greed to; and a committee of cor- 
reſpondence and aſſociation, con- 
fiſting of fifty-three | qo yung 
who were diſtinguiſhed by rank, 
fortune, ability, or popularity, 
appointed to conduct the buſineſs. 
At this meeting, as well as at ſome 


of thoſe which ſucceeded in other 
ney; counties, although the conduct of 
ol. miniſters was treated with little 
1 oy mercy indeed; yet it was ſcarcely 


more reprobated, than that of the 
majorities in both houſes, The 
late rejection in the Houſe of 
Lords, of the two motions of 
economical: reform, which had 
been made on the 7th and 15th of 
December, was an obje& of much 
general and particular cenſure. It 
became likewiſe cuſtomary at thoſe 
meetings, to return a public tri- 
bute of thanks and applauſe to 
thoſe lords and gentlemen in both 
houſes, who had attempted to ſtem 
the reſiſtleſs torrent of the Ame- 
rican war, or who had ſince as un- 
ſucceſsfully endeavoured to check 
or reſtrain the ſuppoſed waſte in 
the public expenditure. 

The example of York and Mid- 
dleſex was ſoon followed by the 
county palatine of Cheſter. And 
in a pretty cloſe ſucceſſion of time, 
by the counties of Herts, Suſſex, 
Huntingdon, Surry, Cumberland, 
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ſame day with Middleſex. 


187 
Bedford, Eſſex, Somerſet, Glou” 
ceſter, Wilts, Dorfet, Devon, Nor- 
folk, Berks, Bucks, Nottingham» 
Kent, Northumberland, Suffolk⸗ 
Hereford, Cambridge, and Derby 
nearly, if not entirely, in the order 
in which they are placed. Hants 
had agreed upon a petition, on the 
The 
Welſh counties of Denbigh, Flint, 
and Brecknock, likewiſe petition- 
ed, as did the cities of London, 
Weſtminſter, York, Briftol, Glou- 
ceſter, and Hereford, with the 
towns of Nottingham, Reading, 
Cambridge, Bfidgewater, and 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, The coun- 
ty of Northampton declined pe- 


titioning, but voted reſolutions, 


and inſtructions to their repreſen- 
tatives, upon the ſame ground, 
and including the purport of the 
petitions, as a previous meaſure. 
It muſt not be ſuppoſed, that in 
all theſe counties and towns, the 
ſpirit was alike, or that the ſame 
unanimity prevailed. In many, 
the weight of property appeared 
clearly and ſtrongly for the peti- 
tions. In others it was more 
doubtful. But there were few, in 
which any direct or ſucceſsful op- 
poſition was. made to the meaſure. 
So that, explicitly or tacitly, it 
might be conſidered as agreeing 
tolerably well with the ſenſe of 
thoſe places. | 
The meaſure of forming com- 
mittees, and entering into aſſocia- 
tions, was a great ſtumbling block 
in ſome of the counties. Many 
who were heartily diſpoſed to con- 
curin reſtraining the ſuppoſed dan- 
gerous influence of the crown, in 
procuring a reform of the public 
expenditure, and in reſtoring the 


independency of parliament, by 


cutting off the means of corrun- 
tion, were, however, appreheniive 
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were berome fuſpicious. 


of eyil, and even of danger from 
| Aſſociations and 
committees had produced ſuch re- 


theſe meaſures. 
cent effects in America, and even 
in Ireland, that the very terms 
The 
friends of government dexterouſly 
applied the odium or terror attend- 
ing theſe words to all the purpoſes 
of Which they were capable; and 


many, who would not venture di- 


rely to encounter the popular rage 
for reformation, or openly to avow 
that they were the friends of pub- 
lic extrayagance or corruption, co- 
vered their 3 by quarrel- 
ling with theſe obnoxious inco 

rations; The counties of Suffolk, 
Northumberland, Hereford, and 


Derby, where the oppoſite parties 


were pretty equally ballanced, ac- 


cordingly appointed no commit- 
tees. In Kent, where the popu- 
lar fide was prevalent, a moderat- 


ing ſcheme was propoſed. To this 


the friends of government, -along 
with thoſe who wiſhed for redreſs, 


but who were enemies to commit- 


tees, and did not _ of ſtron 
language, jointly a hered, and fo 


far afted as one party. By this 


means; two petitions for redreſs 
were preſented from that county ; 
and while a committee was formed, 


and the ſcheme of aſſoclation was 


fally adopted by the majority, a 


very numerous and confiderable 


party, either condemned or op- 
poſed both meaſures; 

The members of adminiſtration, 
and mea in office, were not wholly 
deficient in their endeavours to 
prevent the county meetings, But 
they were generally overborne by 
the torrent. Nothing could more 
clearly demonſtrate the impetuoſity 
of the ſpirit which then prevailed, 
than that the noble lerd at the head 


ability 


of the admiralty, and at the hea 
likewiſe, perionally, of a grey 
body of his numerous friends, couli 
not prevent the meaſures of a pe 
tition and a committee, from 


ing carried in his on native an 
favourite county; in which he had 


exerted himſelf with his known 
ity in this fort of affairs, an 
with all the influence of the may 
great offices he had held for ſo ma, 
ny years, to form a ſecure and ft, 
tled intereſt, All direct oppoſition 
being fruitleſs, endeavours wen 
uſed to obtain proteſts ; but though 
one or two perſons of great pm. 
erty and conſequence took the 
ead in this meaſure, it was not at. 
tended with a ſucceſs at all equi 
to expectation, Some protels 
were ſigned in the counties of 
Herts, * Huntingdon, Norfolk, 
Suffex, and Surry, Theſe pro. 
teſts did not oppoſe (that * 
could ſcarcely be done) the prayer 
of the petitions ; but the proteſtor 
were of opinion, that the whole 
ought to be left to the diſcretion of 
parliament, in whoſe public ſpint 
and integrity, they thought it in. 
proper to expreſs, particularly a 
that time, any ſort of diſtruſt. 
The petition from the 
county of York was the Fed. 6 
firſt preſented, and was intraduced 
in the Houſe of Commons by vr 
George Saville; who, notwith- 
ſtanding the preſſure of a heay 
cold and hoarſeneſs, accompanied 
it with a ſpeech of confiderads 
length, Under theſe difadva 
tages, the novelty and im portina 
of the ſubject, and perhaps {il 
more, the character of that em 
nent and revered patriot, produc: 
ed ſo profound an attention, . 
lence, and ſtillneſs, in every pen 
of the houſe, as fexved in a gr 


MeEaiure 


. aſure to remedy the occaſional 
ba aol at, 
1 He obſerved, that he had the 
. onour to repreſent a very exten- 
a te, a very populous, a very mer- 
ade, manufacturing, and 


> 
— 


rich county. That, in ſuc 
9 it — not be imagin- 
d, but that many private intereſts 
icht be made objects of paxlia- 
-ntary bounty or ſupport, if ei- 
ber the repreſented, or repreſen- 
tives, like ſome others, were 
nore attentive to ſuch matters, 


S 4 => & 


I 


th kan to the, t concerns of 
W. ie vation. He had, however, no 
he rivate petition to preſent, or bill 


> bring in; although in ſuch a 
ountry as Yorkſhire, there could 
no lack of proper objects of im- 
rovement, o new bridges, roads, 
nd havens, which might well de- 
me the conſideration of the le- 
ilature. He brought a petition, 
hich had ſwallowed up the conſi- 
eration of all private objects, and 
uperſeded all private petitions, 

petition ſubſcribed by eight 
houſand freeholders and upwards, 
The people had heard, that a re- 
ard to private intereſt, in that 
ouſe, was a great enemy to the 


el ſeverely the preſſure of heavy 
nes, and are at the ſame time 
Sir Fold, that the money, which they 
th. Wn fo ill ſpare, is waſted profuſely, 
217 Wot 1 its producing any 
ood, but that it is applied to the 
be roduction of many bad effects. 
21. Theſe things, he ſaid, were re- 
reſented calmly, and with mode- 
aon. Nothing was ſaid of the 
onductof miniſters ; it might have 
een good, or it might have been 
jad, for ought that appeared in 
he petition, Never ſurely were 
ſeuuoners toparliament, u pon any 


iſcharge of — duty. They 


* 


themſelves, ſaid he, to one object, 
the expenditure of the public mo— 
ney. But though they made no 
ſtrictures on the paſt management 
of miniſters, he could not in cans: 
dour but acknowledge, that it was 


pretty plainly hinted or implied, 


that thoſe who had hitherto, ma- 
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great public. grievance, more colt 
and 9 — They conine 


* 


naged our public affairs ſo badly, 


as to afford ground for the preſent 
complaint, were not fitting . to ba 


: 


longer entruſted with the manage. - 


ment of ſuch important concerns. 
He called upon the miniſter, to 


ſpeak out like a man, and to de- 


clare, whether he meant to coun- 


tenance and ſupport the petition or 
not. Such an open and manly 
declaration of his intentions, would 
ſave them much time and trouble, 
and would better become a man of 
his quality and power, than any 
mean arts of miniſterial juggling 
and craft. 
that petition was not preſented by 
men with ſwords and muſkets. It 
way a legal, a conſtitutional pe- 
tition. 
tioners was ſo juſt and reaſonable, 
that they could not but expect it 
would be granted; but ſhould it 
be refuſed there he would leave 
a blank; that blank, let the con- 
ſciences, let the feelings, let the 
reaſon of miniſters ſupply, Par- 
tial expedients—-mock enquiries, 
would not ſatisfy, The univer- 
ſality of the ſentiments on this 


ſubject, he ſaid, was no contempt- + 


ible proof of their juſtneſs. He 
wiſhed that houſe to conſider, from 
whom that petition comes. It was 
firſt moved in a meeting of ſix hun- 
dred gentlemen, and upwards; in 
the hall where that petition was 
conceived, there was more pro- 


perty 


He made no threats; 


The requeſt of the peti- | 
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perty than within the walls of that 

He then threw down, with 
ſome vehemence, upon the table, 
a liſt of the gentlemen's names, and 
continued — But. they are not to 
abandon their petition, whatever 
may be its fate in this houſe; there 
_ a committee appointed to cor- 
reſpond on the ſubject of the peti- 
tion with the committees of other 
counties. He concluded by like- 


wiſe throwing on the table a liſt x 


of the names of the committee. 

The miniſter ſeemed to ſhew 
ſome degree of vexation and re- 
_ fentment in his anſwer. He ſaid, 
that the honourable gentleman 
needed not to have taken ſo much 
pains to convince the houſe, that 


the petition ought to be received; 


nor to have expatiated on ſo obvi- 


dus a truth, as that no man, or ſet 


of men, would dare to reject it. 
No-man in his ſenſes, who fat in 
that houſe, could be ignorant, that 
the right of "gs, belonged 
to all Britiſh ſubjects.— He had 
deen called upon to declare, whe- 
ther he would oppaſe or forward 
the object of the petition. The 
petition was now before the houſe ; 
it had been read; and it ſhould 
have his conſent to lie on the table 
for ſome time, as was uſual in ſuch 
. cafes, for the peruſal of the mem- 
bers. The houſe, he doubted not, 
would take it into their ſerious 
conſideration ; and after enquiring 
mto the facts alledged, after exa- 
mining the merits of the cauſe, 
they would freely and impartrally 
decide, according to the beſt of 


houſe, meet with a fair and candy 


attention. 


With refpe&t to the threw 
which, he ſaid, had been br 


| hinted by the honourable gent, 


man, he hoped they could hayey 
influence in that houſe, nor ag 
affect the minds of the judgz 
whether on one way or the othe 
He had been threatened with u 
known but ſevere conſequences, j 
he ſhould ſo much as delay pray 
ing the expected redreſs, until x 
enquiry ſhould be made into ty 
exiſtence, nature, and extent, 
the alledged grievances. .Upy 
that, he muſt obſerve, that the pe 
tition mult ſuffer no ſmall dim 
nution of its ſuppoſed value, ju 
nefs, and importance, from its by 
ing accompanied by a prohibitin 
of all enquiry into the validity 
the facts on which it was pretend 
ed to be founded. At leaſt ſuf 
cions were thrown out, that 
enquiry which might be unde 
taken, would be with finifter al 
partial views, How far that! 
fair and candid, how far ſuch iy 
poſitions, in a caſe of that kind 
were parliamentary, he ſubmit 
to the judgment of the houſe. 
He concluded by informing tk 
houſe, that they muſt not conſit 
his proceeding in raiſing the u 
ceſſary ſupplies, as any diſreſp 
to the petition. The petition 
neither formally nor virtually x 
gatived, although the coniide 
tion of it was not preferred tou 
other buſineſs. The ſupplies i 
been voted, and it would be neu 


- their judgment; and in ſuch a ſary, without much longer deln 


manner, as to conſult the good of 
ehe petitioners, without loſing ſight 
of that of the country in general. 
A peution properly introduced, 
Would always, he hoped, in that 


to enter on the ſubject 


auayis 


means. 


Mr. Fox took up the mini 
ſpeech, with that fervour, au 


tion, energy, and ſeverity, 
| Wat 
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ich he always aſtoniſhes and 
werpowers his hearers. He com- 
bareddl his preſent language, that 
he consideration of the petition 
ight very ftly be poſtponed to 
hat of ways and means for raif- 
ng the ſupplies, with, what he 
alled, the generous and magna- 
wimous admiration of miniſtry, 
when they could not find words 
ſufficiently to applaud the ſpirited 
onduct of the armed aſſociations 
in Ireland, who refuſed to grant 
ſupplies for more than one half 
year, until their grievances ſhould 
he redreſſed, and the prayer of 
heir petition 'for a free trade 
ſhould be granted. He aſked if 


there was one law for the aſſocia- 


tions in Ireland, and another for 
thoſe of England? No! there 
could not. The noble lord was 
a man of accuracy and conſiſten- 


cy, He muſt therefore mean, 


whatever may have fallen from 
him in the heat and hurry of de- 
bate, that the affociations in 
England, in imitation of thoſe in 
Ireland, ought to grant no ſup- 
plies, until their petition find a 
paper reſpet ; until its prayer 

e fully granted. 

After indulging this vein of 
irony, he ſaid, that he was at a 
lols to conjecture the threats, 
which the noble lord ſaid had 
deen hinted by the honourable 
gentleman ; thereby intending to 
ir a ſtigma on the preſent and on 
other petitions. The people are 
dot in arms, they do not menace 
av war. The nature of our 
conſtitution, (and it is undoubt- 
ly one of its higheſt perfections) 
has happily endued them with 0- 
ther powers of redreſs beſides 
arms, 7 have legal, conſti- 


tional; and peaceable means of be entirely theirs. Like charity, 


enforcing their petitions; ' It was 
to theſe means the | honourable 
gown alluded, when the no- 
le lord would ſuppoſe that he 
threw out threats of another 
kind. But let not, ſaid he, the 
mild, though firm voice of li- 
derty, be miſtaken for the diſmal 
and diſcordant” accents of blood 
and ſlaughter. © The evil Which 
the honourable gentleman ' 

ſages, if this or other petitions 


are ſpurned with contempt and 


inſolence, is of another, though 
not of a leſs formidable nature. 
The people will loſe all confi- 
dence in their repreſentatives, all 
reverence for parliament. The 
conſequences of ſuch a ſituation 
need not be pointed out : but let 
not the contemplation of neceſſary 


effects be conhdered as a denun. _ 


ciation of vengeance. | 

He could not imagine, he ſaid, 
that any objection could poſſibly 
be made to the petition, But 
ſome perhaps might ſay, are 
we finners above all that went 
before us, like thoſe on whom the 
Tower of Siloam fell ??* Are we 
more corrupt than other parlia- 
ments, who were never peſtered 
with petitions of this kind? No, 
ſaid he, I don't ſuppoſe you are; 
but though former parliaments 
were as bad as you, and you 
know the ſeverity of that compa- 
riſon, yet the people did not 
know it. Now they feel it; they 
fee] the preſſure of taxesz and 
they beg you would not lay your 
hand ſo heavily upon them, but 
be as œconomical as poſſible in the 
expenditure of their money, Let 


the miniſters grant the requeſts of 


the people, and the whole glo 
of ſo ular a compliance will 


it 
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it will cover the multitude of their 
paſt fins... Ireland has given them 
a. foretaſte of what they may ex- 


n raiſes e been 
pnded in loud ſtrains there, for 


made good for themſelves 
own muſkets.—He would put the 
controverſy, he faid, Detween the 
miniſtry and his ide of the houſe 
to the {ſame ue, on which the 
wie of kings and of men, reſt- 
ed the determination of the diſ- 
pute between the two women, 
each of whom claimed the living, 
and diſavowed the dead child. 
We ſay to miniſtry, you miſapply 
the lic money; nay, you do 
worſe, yon apply it to bad pur- 
poſes 2— Miniſtry ſay to us, 
von want our places; and thus 
the charge of corruption is given 
and retorted. But the time is 
no come to put the ſincerity of 
both to the teſt, and to know, 
whoſe child corruption really is; 
we challenge miniſters to the tri- 
al ; we call upon them publickly, 
and ſtranuouſl urge them, to ſa- 
criſice that diſclaimed, but evi- 
dently dear and favoured child. 
If they refuſe to abide by this 
teſt, no doubt can remain as to 
the. parentage. | 
There was little debate at the 
tunes of preſenting the other pe- 
titions, which followed this lead- 
ing petition very faſt. ; 
In two days after a petition 
from the 4s merchants, 
nters, and others, intereſted 
in the iſland of Jamaica, was pre- 
ſented to the houſe, In a ſtrong 
and unuſually vehement ſtyle of 
complaint, they ſtate the neglect 
of protection to that iſland, and 
the imminent dangers therefrom 
ariüng. At the ſame time that 
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enjoyed, proceeded merely frog 


o_ 
granting, what that poop's had 
y their 


they repreſent, that the temps 
rary ſafety which it had hithem 


the direction of the enemy's fon 
to other objects, and not to ary 
intrinſie means of defence proyig, 
ed by his majeſty's miniſters, they 
freely declare their opinion, thy 
the'' ſafety of ſuch a poſleſſin 
* not to have been comm. 
ted to chance. They farther u 
preſent, chat the iſland of Jams 
ica is not inferior in value to any 
of the dependencies of Grey 
Britain; that a great part em 
of what appears to be the interim 
wealth of Great Britain itſelf, iz 
in reality, the wealth of J amaicz, 
which is ſo mtimately interwove 
with the internal intereſt of thi 
kingdom, that it is not eaſy y 
diſtinguiſh them; that a prez 
part of the trade and navigation, 
a large proportion of the revenue, 
and very much of the mercantils 
and the national credit, and d 
the value of the landed intereſ, 
depend immediately on its pre- 


ſervation; that its defence 5 
therefore an object as important hde 
to Great Britain, as any part d flat 
Great Britain itſelf; and that i i" 
is an object to be provided fr bei 
with ſtill greater care and fore: the 
fight, becauſe its natural mean 4 
of home defence are infinitely l 
conſiderable, En 
The petitioners declare, that, 15 
conſcious of their inyariable l. e 
alty to the crown, and their u. Wi"? 
bounded attachment to the prob 5 
perity of the whole empire, t * 
are not able to con jecture for w — 
offence, real or pretended, the) WW 
have ſo long been put under th 1 
proſcription; if they had beet ry 
active by factious clamours, 


delyfive repreſentations, by cn. 
| cealng 
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ealing true, or ſuggeſting falſe 
formation, in betraying their 
gvereigh and their country into 
var, they might have the leſs 
eaſon to complain of the neg- 
ect by which they have ſuffered 
o many diſtreſſes, and have been 
expoſed to ſo many dangers ; but 
t was in the recollection, they 
aid, of the houſe, that, at an 
arly period of the preſent un- 
happy troubles, the 7 of the 
elt India planters and merch- 
ants, did humbly ſtate their ap- 
prehenſions to , parhament, and 
leprecated the unhappy meaſures 
which were then taken; it was 
he misfortune of the public, as 
well as theirs, that no attention 
was then paid to their humble 
prayers, and that their moſt du- 
tful repreſentations were totally 
neglected. 
hey proceed to ſtate a num- 
ber of facts and arguments to 
hew, that they did not deſerve to 
be thus abandoned, through any 
failure on their ſide, in not hav- 
ing purchaſed for a valuable con- 
ſderation the protection of the 
ſtate, . On that ground they ob- 
ſerve; that beſides their trade 
being almoſt ,wholly confined to 
the mother country, and the ge- 
netal reſidence of both planters 
and merchants there, and the 
produce of their eſtates being as 
largely taxed in Great Britain to 


the common ſupport, as that of 
any others; they endured other 
eat and heavy burthens, pecu- 


ar only to themfelves. The af- 
ſembly of Jamaica had, beyond 
any former example of liberality, 
and far beyond their abilities, 
lad deſtructive impoſitions on 
tieir eſtates and property within 
de land; vaſt, burthenſome, and 


[93 
even ruinous perſonal ſervices, 
were chearfuily given; and thus, 
under the double weight of taxes 
and impoſitions in England ani 
in Jamaica; under heavy perſo- 
nal ſeryice in the latter; aud 
under all the fatal, "though uot 
unforeſeen conſequences, of the 
ſeparation from North America; 
they had been farther induced, on 
ſuggeſtions from friends of go- 
vernment, to refort in their indi- 
vidual characters to their almoſt 
exhauſted purſes, and had actual - 
ly made a large private ſubſerip- 
tion ſor their own defence. Th 
appeal to a number of facts an 
dates, to ſhew their repeated ap- 
lications, and ineffectual remon- 
= down from the year 


1773, to government; and ag- 


ravate the neglect or refuſal of 
—— by the declaration of 


the ſecretary at war, that his 


majeſty then commanded more 
numerous forces by ſea and land, 
than the moſt formidable monarch 


of the world had under his or- 


ders, when his power alarmed all 
Europe ; feel, that they are 


amongſt thoſe who are taxed for 


the maintenance of an army of 
upwards of 70,000 men in North 
America ; and they preſume, 
that the ſuppreſſion of no rebel- 
lion whatever, can be a more 
near and urgent concern of any 
government, than the protectioa 
of its loyal and uſeful fubjetts. 
They conclude, by claiming pro- 
tection as their undoubted right; 
and declare, that they look back 
with horror at thoſe dangers, 
from which, by the ſole diſpenſa- 
tion of the divine providence, 
they have eſcaped, whilſt ſundry 


of their fellow-ſubje&ts are now 


obliged to proftrate themſelves at 
| the 


* 


the ſoot of the throne of the 
French king, and to implore the 
mercy of "monarch, 'mſtead 
of the protection of their natural 

This * on, which ſtat- 
ed facts with fo little manage- 
ment, was ſubſcribed by 75, of 
the principal planters, merchants, 
or others, who were immediately 
intereſted in the iſland of Jamaica. 
It was (27 mages to Mr. Pennant, 
who in his in — ſpeech, 
among a number of pointed 
charges, of neglect, —_— 
or indifference, on the * the 
miniſtry, directly c the no- 
ble lord at 933 affairs, 
with paying ſo little attention to 
the repreſentations of its danger 
made by the governor and coun- 
cil of | 
he had openly confeſſed in that 
houſe that he had never read them. 
A declaration, he faid, for which 


the noble lord deſerved to be im- 
peacheJd. | 
Both the miniſter, and the no- 
ble lord at the head of the Ame- 


rican department, took ſome part 
in the ſabſequent debate ; but as 
the matter was more fully enter- 
ed into, on Lord Rockingham's 
motion, upon the ſame ſubject, 
in the Houſe of Lords, we ſhall 
defer our recital to that occa- 
fon. A fort of a proteſt, againſt 
the petition, ſigned by about 40 
names, aﬀorded room for ſome 
ſarcaſm, and even ridicule, in 
bath houſes. It was obſerved on 
that ſubjet, that the favourite 
contractor, and the keeper of the 


convicts, on board the hulks at 


Woolwich, were the principals 
in that production; and that the 


rality of the other ſubſcri- 
- inſtead of coming under the 


no pr 
in the iſland of Jamaica, 


t invaluable iſland, that 


ſuperſtr 
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deſcription of planters or mer; 
ants, were either men of no h 
any where, or were poſſeſſl g 
of any conſequeng 
rms x fort of a looſe bat 
te, interrupted by ſome 
— noiſe and clamour, it g 
at let agreed, that the petium 
ſhould lie upon the table, 
It was on the ſame peb 
day, that Mr. Burke, eb. 110 
urſuant to the notice which be 
N given before the receſs, pre 
ſented his For the betty 


ſecurity of the independence of 


parhament, and the œconomici 
reformation of the civil and othe 
eſtabliſnments. As the cel 
brated ſpeech with which he in 
troduced and ſupported his pla, 
has been publiſhed by 2uthorig, 
has gone through ſeveral editions 
and muſt have ſeen by mot 
of our readers, we ſhall on 
touch upon thoſe leading fes 
tures, or outlines of the Card 
from which ſome general but 
comprehenſive ideas of its d 
and objects may be formed. 
He laid down the followiy 
principles, as containing 
thoſe fundamental rules, by whid 
he was determined to raiſe u 
ucture of reform. 
That all juriſdictions whid 
furniſh more matter of expenq 
more temptation to oppre:ion, a 
more means and inſtruments « 


corrupt influence, than aden 


tage to juſtice, or political 2 
miniſtration, ought to be 4 
liſhed. 

That all public eſtates wi 
are more ſubſervient to the pu 

es of vexing, overawing, 1 
influencing, thoſe who hold it 
der them, and to the expence® 

. pert 


reception and 1 
benefit to the revenue, oug a 
every prinęi , both of re- 
Ph and of * to 
ie 
That all 3 brin 
zore charge pro 
ivantage to the ſtate ; that all 
fices which may be engrafted on 
chers, uniting and fimplifyin 
deir duties, ought, in the fir 
ſe, to be away; and 
n the ſecond to be conſoli- 


That all ſuch offices ought to 
e aboliſhed, as obſtruct the proſ- 
ect of the general ſuperinten- 
Lt of finance; which de 

is ſuperintendency; which diſ- 
ble him from foreſeeing and pro- 
ding for charges as they may 
cur ; from preventing expence 
u its origin, checking it in 1ts 
rogreſs, or ſecuring its applica- 
ion to its proper purpoſes. A 
miſter under w expences can 
e made without his knowledge, 
m never ſay what 1t is that he 
an ſpend, or what it is that he 
aye. 


That it is proper to eſtabliſh an 
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in wariable order in all payments; 
ach ill prevent partiality; 


mich will give preference to ſer- 
nces, not according to the im- 
portunity of the demandant, but 
be rank and order of their uti- 
ty or their juſtice. 

That it is right to reduce every 
labliment, and every part of 
n eſtabliſhment (as nearly as 
olbble) to certainty, the life of 
ll order and good management, 
And laſtly, that all fuberdinace 
realuries, as the nurſeries of 
niſmanagement, and, as natu- 
ly drawing to themſelves as 
buck money as they can, keep- 
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ing it as long as they can, and 
accounting for it as late as 
can, ought to be diſſolved. They 
have a to _perplex and 
diſtract the 2 2 and 
to excite a ſuſpicion of govern- 
ment, even beyond -the extent of 
their abuſe. _ 361200 
To theſe principles or rules of 
internal government and finance, 
we ſhall add, as a farther illuſtra- 
tion of the ſubject, and for the 
better comprehending the nature 
of this ſcheme of reform, the 
ſtatement of its end and object, 
and of the limits which the au- 
thor aſſigned to himſelf, as drawn 
from Mr. Burke's introductory 
ſpeech previous to the receſs. 
He intended, he ſaid, a regu- 
lation, ſubſtantial as far as it 
went. It would give to the pub- 
lic ſervice, two hundred SS 
ſand 1 a year. It would 
cut off a quantity of influence 
equal to the places of fifty mem- 
bers of parliament. He relied 
more on a plan for removing the 
mears of corruption, than upon 
any devices which might be uſed 
to prevent its operation, where 
theſe means were ſuffered to ex- 


iſt. Take away, ſaid he, the 


means of influence, and you ren- 


der diſqualifications unneceſſary. 
Leave them, and no diſqualifica- 


tion can ever wholly prevent 
their operation on parliament, 


His plan, he obſerved, ftood in 
the way of no other reformation : 
but, on the contrary, it tended 


exccedingly to forward all ration- 


al attempts towards that great end. 
It certainly could not make acare- 
leſs minifer an œconomiſt. But the 
beſt miniſter would find the uſe of 
it; and it would be no ſmilll check 
on the worſt. For its main pur- 


poſe 
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to _corred the preſent 
ion af” of the” civil 
1e N | this 
1 un © was 
he, Wa ſatizhed 1 0 miniſ- 


Nr = paſkibly 3 intro- 
omy into the 


don 
By w 
dee d beſt economy 
iſtration, of it. 
PP... reſpe& to S 
the fiſt, 100 


n in the rules of 


5 he did ee 
t any private man held 


touch wha 

a legal tenure, — The ſecond 
Jimit was in the rules of equity 
and 8 Where offices might 
be fa ppreſſed, which formed the 
| Ghote” maintenance of innocent 
le, it would be hard, ſaid 
E * and hardſhip is a kind of 
40 injuſtice, that ey who were 
«« decoyed into particular fitua- 
s tions. of life, by our fault, 
* ſhould be made the facrifice of 
our penitence. I do not mean 
to ſtarve ſuch people, becauſe 
e we have been * in our 
* eſtabliſhments. e remo- 
"vals, he ſaid, would fall almoſt 
wholly on thoſe, who held offices 
xa tenure, in which they were 
ble to be, and frequently were, 
remone merely for accommodat- 
the 1 of admi- 
tion; ſurely the ac- 
7 of the public, in a 
t caſe like the preſent, was 
all as material a cauſe for their 
' removal, | as the convenience of 
any adminikration, or the diſ- 

pleaſure of any miniſter. 
The third fort of limits, he ſaid, 
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Mice. And 


'-"// were to be found in the ſervice of 
the ſtate. 


3 No one employment, 

| really and ſubſtantially uſeful to 
the 1 and which might 
not very well be otherwiſe ſup- 
plied, was to be retrenched; or 


"to be — in its lawful and 


propoſe to pe 


only our 


cuſtomary emoluments. 
off ſuch ſervice; or ſuch' f 
was what. he” Seren 
politic, nor rational in any ſenk, 
— The rth of ke Wat 
that the. Fond * le Teward 0 
Fre or met to de | 
ficient fol 9 for * 
of Faden — And the is 
that the c _thauld be 1&1 
ample and liberal proviſion fy 
rſonal Tatisfation ; and for 4 
much of 1 2 as wil 
ſuitable with t gel. tat 
this coun 


He had wh, dbſerved, the 
the whole of our hrievance wen 
owing to the fatal ahd overgrow 
influence of the crown; and thi 
influence itſelf to our enormoy 
Fe, That, they move! 

a circle; they became recipn 
cally caſe and effect; and 1 
aggregate product of both wa 
ſwelled to ſuch a Cegree, that ad 
wer s a ſtate, by 
every vital energ /, every adn 
2 of our liberty, woll 

overlaid by it. He knew ü 
influence was thought nece{ 
for government. _ Poflibly, | 
ſome degree it might. But h 
declared, that it was for the ſilt 
of goyernment, for the ſake & 
reſtoring to it that reyerent 
which was its foundation, that 
wiſhed to reſtrain the exorbita 
of its influence, Is not e“ 
one ſenſible how much that 
fluence is raiſed? Is not en 
one ſenſible how much auth 
rity is ſunk ? * The rea 
he ſaid, was perfectly evide 
Government ought to have i 
ficient force for its fundio0 
but it ought to have no more. 
ought not to have force en 
to ſupport itſelf in the neg'® 
or in the abuſe of them. 1 


To ch 
reward, 
neithe 


* 


mut be, as they are, 


-rnment NC. 2 4; 
ry ge e of this compre- 

enſive ſcheme of reform, was in- 

2 the five Bills which were 
poſed 


their titles wall afford ſome 
zneral idea of the principal ob- 
as to which it was direted,— 
he firſt was entitled A bill, 
for the better l of 
his majeſty's civil eftabliſh- 
ments, and of certain public 
offices ; for the limitation of 
penſions, and the ſuppreſſion. 
of ſundry. uſeleſs, expenſive, 
and inconvenient places; and 
e public ſervice.” 


thereby to 


crown la ds, rents, and here- 
ditaments, with certain excep- 


ſeryice; and for ſecuring, aſ- 
certaining, and ſatisfying, te- 
nant-rights, and common and 
other rights.“? * 
Third, A bill fof the more 


the principality of Wales, and 
the county palatine of Chefter, 
and for 1. mare .commodious 
adminiſtration of juſtice within 
the ſame ; as alſo, for abo- 
lining certain offices now ap- 
pertaining thereto ; for quiet- 
ng dormant claims, aſcertain- 
BE 2c ſecuring tenant- rights, 
and for r of foreſt lands, 
Vor. XIII. 


by its author, 4 recital 


for applying the monies ſaved 


The ſecond, « A bill for the, 
ſale of the foreſt and other 


tions; and for applying the 
produce thereof to the public 


perfectly uniting. to\ the crown 
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Aud other” lande, tebementz 
, and hereditaments, held by his 


p Mr res 
Fourth, A bill for uniting to 


the crown the duchy and coun- 


ty palatine of Lancalter; for 
*« the ſuppreſſion of unneceſſary 
*« offices,'now belonging thereto; 
«« for the aſcertainment and ſecu- 
« rity of tenant and other rights; 
«© and for the ſale of all rents, 
«©. Jands, .. tenements,. heredita- 
«© ments, and foreſts,. within the 
* ſaid duchy and county pala- 
tine, or either of them; and 
for applying the produce there 
«« of to the public ſervice.” 
And fifthly, A bill for uni- 
« ting the duchy of Cornwall to 
e the crown; for the, ſuppreſſion 
« of certain unneceſſary offices 
<< now belonging thereto; for 
<< the aſcertainment and ſecurity. 
«« of tenant and other rights; 
«« and for the. ſale of certain 
rents, lands, and tenements, 
r within or belonging to the ſaid: 
«« duchy ; and for applying the 
«x produce thereof to the public 
<< ſervice.” | ret 

On this ſubject, beſides diſ- 
playing the moſt intimate and 


comprebenſive knowledge of the 
origin, hiſtory, nature, govern- 


ment, and ſtate of thoſe various 


juriſdictions, as well as of their 


reſpective eſtabliſhments, and of 
the numerous intereſts which were 


affected by or connected with 


them, (for all of which he pro- 
>ſed. to provide, either equita- 

ble and liberal com 

perfect indemnification and reme- 

dy,) has fertile genius drew fuck. 

[&} materials 


nſations, or 


* 
* 
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materials from ground which ſeem- 
ed ſufficiently' barren; as enabled 
him to combine the beauties of 
deſeriptive poetry, with the clear- 
eſt ſtatement of „And with all 
the powers of argument. b 
He commenced his reſorm with 
the royal houſehold ;" an eftabliſh- 
ment which he conſidered. as ex- 
ceedingly abufive in its conſtitu- 
tion. He ſhewed that it was 
formed upon manners and cuſtoms, 


which had his! * ſince 1 


and in many feuda! 
principles, He — dat man- 
| — and modes of living had to- 

9 & that royalty 'it- 
— * as private mien, was 
obliged ay” ive way to the pre- 
valence of t 


that rede 
this very material exence, that 
private men had got rid of their 


antient eſtabliſhments along with 
the reaſons of them; whereas the 


| royal houſehold has foft all that 
was ſtately and venerable in the 


antique 


ment: But when the reaſon of 

old eſtahliſuments was gone, it 

was abſurd to preſerve nothing 

but 2323 berchen of them. 
ſeveral parts 

jett with infinite abet and by 

throwing 


of their abſurdity, ' 


His ſcheme of reduction went 
in che whole to the following — 


— Tv the treaſurer, 
troller, 
houſehold; the treaſurer of the 
chamber, the maſter of the houſe- 
bold; ; the whole board of green - 
cloth, and a vaſt number of fubor- 
dinate"offices in the department of 
1 Reward of the nn to 


3 
9 


the e 


but with 


manners, without re- 
trenching any thing of the cum- 
broys charge of a gothic eſtabliſh-' 


He 
of this ſub- 


them into various fades 
of ridicule, increaſed the diſplay 


fox hounds, 
and the Loferer of t g 
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the whole eſtabliſhment of thy 
great wardrobe, the removing 
wardrobe, the jewel office, thi 
robes; the bo of works; ; 2nd 
took away OR the whole cha 
of the civil branch of the board o 
ory 1 All "org arrange. 
ments en er, he a 
would be Sang u the l 
tion from à yaſt” weight of. in 
fluence; and that ſo far from di 
treffing, that it would rather for, 
ward eyery public ſervice, 
"His plan likewiſe extended y 
the deſtruction of ſuhordinay 
treaſuries, and of courſe to thy 
two treaſuries, or pay-offices, 9 
the army and ba He propel, 
ed, that theſe offices · ſhould h 
no longer banks or tregſuries; but 
mere offices of adminiſtration ; aul 
that All money which was fer, 
merly impreſted to them, ſhoul 
in future be impreſted to the bank 
of 'England, He would likewik 
pitch the buſineſs of the mint, ex 
what related to it 254 
2 ys transferred to that 
great corporation. The pla 
went to the total removal of the 
ſubordinate treaſury, and off 
of the paymaſtet of the penſion 
the payments being in future i 
be made by the exchequer ; tt 
great patent offices of the excht 
quer to he reduced to fixed ſala 
ries, as the preſent lives and n 
verſions ſhould ſucceſſively fall 
the ſeveral places of keepers > 
the ſtag hounds, buck hounds 
and harriers, to k 
totally aboliſhed, He alſo p 
poſed to reform the new office 6 
third ſecretary of ſtate, commonl 
called ſecretary of ftate for the 
lonies ; the fabrication of which 
like that of all other late arrange 
ments, he conſidered merely i 
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od, the two , antient ſecretaries 
being ſuppoſed, now, as hereto-, 
ore, fully competent to the whole 
of the public buſineſs, He con- 
laded his plan of reduction by 
ropoling the total annihilation: o 
ee board of trade, as an office 
vtally. uſeleſs, anſwering none of 
ts avowed or ſuppoſed purpoſes, 
ind an Pere to provide 
ight members | L 

nd thereby to retain their ſer- 
ices. We ſhould. alſo obſerve, 
hat he propoſed a limitation of 
enſiofis to 60,0001. a year; but 
e did not propoſe to take away 
ny man's preſent penſion, and 
ought it more prudent in that 
ſpect not to adhere to the letter 
f the petitions. 

To this plan of 


reduction he 


bjoined a plan of arrangement. 
his he profeſſed to be his fa- 


durite part of the ſcheme, as he 
ceived it would effectually pre- 
ent all prodigality in the civil 
t in future. He 
ſabliſh a fixed and invariable or- 
er in all payments, from which 
e firſt lord of the treaſury ſhould 
vt be permitted upon any pre- 
nce Whatever to deviate. For 
is purpoſe, he divided the ci- 
Il liſt payments into nine claſſes, 
utting each claſs forward accord- 
ig to the importance or juſtice 
the demand, or to the inabi- 
ty of the perſons entitled to en- 
ee their pretenſions. In the 
t of theſe claſſes were placed 
le judges; the minifters to fo- 
gu courts in the ſecond; tradeſ- 
en, who ſupplied the crown, in 
e third; domeſtic ſervants of 
e king, and all perſons in effi- 
ent offices, whoſe ſalaries did not 
ceed zool. a year, in the fourth; 
e penſions and allowances of the 
al family, comprehending of 


propoſed to 


for parliament, 


* 


courſe the queen, together with 
the ſtated allowance of the privy 

urſe, compoſed the fifth claſs.” ' 

he fixth took in thoſe efficient 
offices of duty, whoſe ſalaries 
might exceed two hundred pounds 
a year; the Whole penſion liſt was 


included in the ſeventh ; the offi- - 


ces of honour abont the king in 
the eighth; and in the ninth, the 
ſalaries and penſions of the firſt 
lord of the treaſury himſelf, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and 
the other commiſſioners of that 
department. To theſe arrange- 
ments were added ſome regula- 
tions, which would for ever have 
prevented any civil liſt debt from 
again coming on the public. 

No ſmall uſe was made in this 
ſpeech of the ceconomical reform, 
which Mr. Necker had intro- 
duced in the French finances, 
and the great effects which it 
had already produced, both as an 
example and ground of argu- 
ment, for adopting Mr. Burke's 
ſyſtem, 

Such was the nature and deſign 
of this celebrated plan of reform, 
which took up the largeſt part 
of this very long ſeſſion. During 
a long ſpeech of more than three 
hours, every ſide of the Houſe 
ſhewed equal marks of the moſt. 
profound attention. Men of all 
parties, however many of them 
might afterwards oppoſe, or diſ- 
approve of Mr. Burke's ſyſtem, 
could not for the preſent refrain 
from beſtowing their applauſe. 
Nor were his opponents in par- 
liament by any means backward 
in declaring their admiration, of 
that amazing fund of knowledge, 
with reſpect to every ſubje& of 
conſtitutional right, of foreign po- 
licy, of domeſtic or colonial go- 
vernment, and of relative or ge- 
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neral commercial intereſts, of 
which that gentleman had upon 
the preſent as well as former occa- 
ſions given ſuch eminent proofs. 
The miniſter felt that the Houſe 
was much ſtruck and affected 
with what: they had heard. He 
knew that the public loudly called 
for ſome plan of reform; and one 
now appeared, which it would he 
highly dangerous to try the ex- 
periment of rejecting on the firſt 
propoſal, He therefore agreed to 
admit the queſtion. on the  fixit 
motion, He, who is uſually can- 
did and liberal in his manner of 
treating his adyerſaxies ; and be- 
ing a man of great abilities and 
eloquence, ſeems pleaſed with ta- 
lents, even when they preſs hard 
upon himſelf; now paſſed the 
higheſt encomiums on the author 
of the plan, 
the Houſe, that no member in it 
was mare zealqus for the eſta- 
bliſhment of a permanent ſyſtem 
of economy ; hi 
ſelf, Bat, that beſides the ſub- 
jets of the preſent being ſo nu- 
merous and various as to require 
ſome time for comprehenſion, ſome 
of them likewiſe affected the 
king's patrimonial income, on 
which account, he thought the 
permiſſion of the crown ſhould be 


firſt obtained before they proceed. 


ed on them, On this ground he 
ropoſed to poſtpone the three 
ills which related to the. crown 


lands, and to the uniting the 


principality of Wales, the county 
palatine of Cheſter, with the 
duchy and county palatine of 
Lancaſter, to the crown, Al- 
though this diſtinction was ſtrong- 
ly controverted; yet, when it 
was inſiſted on as a point of de- 
gorum only, it was agreed to 
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He likewiſe aſſured 


than he was him 


tion of old and new created ofich 


ne the bills to a future dy, 
| a days. after, they wal 
however, brought in without oh. 
palitzon, The laſt bill, for unit. 
ing the 0 of Cornwall to the 
crown, was objected to by the far. 
veyor general of the duchy, 
account of the minority of che 
prince of Wales, whoſe righ 
were concerned. Although th 
miniſter, was totally filent on the 
ſubject, and that Mr, Burk 
ſtrongly contended againſt thy 
rinciple of the objection, te, 
CO at length, conſented i 
withdraw that motion for the pre. 
ſent, Thus the queſtion fy 
bringing in the bills, paſſed fo 
that time without any difficulty, 
We have ſeen before the recel, 
that on the loſs of the Earl d 
Shelburne's firſt motion, he d. 
ferred his ſecond, (which te 
however, left during the interne. 
diate time for conſideration) to tht 
8th of February, for which dg 
the lords were then ſummoned, 
There was accordingly an et 
ng full Houſe on the ap 
pointed day, and the noble ea 
opened the bufineſs with a m. 
tion to the following purport. 
That a committee be appont 
ed, conſiſting of members of bot 
Houſes, poſſeſſing neither en 
ployment nor penſion, to examine 
without delay into the public ei 
penditure and the mode of 2 
counting for the ſame; more pit 
ticularly into the manner of mak 
ing all contracts; and at the fat 
time to take into conſideratia 
what ſaving can be made, ch 
fiſtent with public dignity, id 
tice, and gratitude, by an abel 


the duties of which have citif 


ceaſed, or ſhall on enquiry pul 
j0adk 


nadeguate to the fees, or other 


Fnoluments ariſing therefrom; or 
y the reduction of ſuch ſalaries, 
= other allowances and profits as 


hay appear to be unreaſonable ; 


ellen the preſent ruinous expendi- 
are, and to enable us to carry 
on the preſent war „ the 
Houſe of Bourbon, with that de- 
ion and vigour, which can alone 
eſult from national zeal, confi- 
lence, and unauimity. "7 
The noble carl took a wide 
ſcope both as to argument and 
matter, in the ſupport of his mo- 
tion ; diſplaying much and va- 
jous information, and giving 
roofs of the induſtry. as well as 
bility for which he is diſtinguiſh- 
d, The great point, he fald, to 
hich all his wiſhes tended, and 
o effet which his motion was 
hiefly framed, was to annilriate 
he undue influence, mare 
pon both houſes of parliament, 
ind to eſtabliſh a conſtitutional 
power, inſtead of an unconſlitu- 
tional influence, 'The latter was 
he curſe and bane, and would, 
if not timely eradicated, prove 
the deſtruction of this country; 
the former, vhether deſcribed un- 
ler the name of prerogative, or 
patronage, or the natural in- 
tuence of the crown, grew out of 
he nature of the conſtitution, and 
was accordingly congenial to it. 
That ſolid, natural, conſtitution- 
kl power, which, in this limited 
government, formed an eſſential 
part of the inherent rights and 
ppendages of royalty, afforded a 
heceſlary poize in the ballance of 
the conſtitution, which ſecured 
de independency of the crown, 
rom being weighed down by the 
two other branches of the legiſla- 
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bat the ſame may be applied to 


ture, The ſovereign was indeed 
endowed' with great and high pre- 
rogatives, and an extenſive na- 
tural intereſt; but theſe were 
very properly placed in his hands, 


not only to afford due weight to 


government, but to enable him 
to reward and to fix the attach- 
ment, fidelity, zeal, and to call 
out the active ſervices,” of thoſe 
perſons, who were appointed to 
diſcharge the ſeveral functions of 
the ſtate; The proper application 
of theſe powers, afforded the high- 
eſt incentives to fidelity, to the 
utmoſt exertion of every facul 
for the advancement of the public 
intereſts, and to the moſt gallant 
and noble military ſervices. 

But a fatal ſyſtem, he ſaid, of 
undue influence, no leſs perni- 
cious to the crown, than ruinous 
to the nation, had moſt unhap- 
pily, in this reign, been adopted, 
and ſubſtituted in the place of 
that wholeſome and conſtitutional 
power. On this head he expa- 
tiated * and with great ſeve- 
rity. He 
of that ſyſtem, every thing which 
could excite a generous emula. 
tion in public virtue and ſervice, 
was ſank and loſt in the gulph of 
influence. 'The gallant. veteran, 
the man of high honour and in- 
flexible integrity, was not only 
ſure of being laid by and neg- 
lected, but thought himſelf hap- 
Py, if he did not experience re. 
peated mortifcations and inſults, 
and could even preſerve his cha- 
rater and honour inviolate, from 
thoſe atrocious attempts to which 
both were liable. On the other 
hand, the unworthy, the ſervile, 
the baſe, and the incapable, were 
thoſe only who rejoiced and 
triumpked ; it was their ſammer 
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de vebple were fincere, firm, and 
eee the falyation 
Lf this country might yet be ef- 
ected. an 
The lords in adminiſtration, or 
ofice, oppoſed the motion more 
eee upon the two follow: 
ing grounds, which afforded ob- 
jections to it, they contended; that 
were totally inſurmountable; The 
firſt was the impropriety, and 
even the incompRttency, of one 
houſe of parliament to come to 
any reſolution; which went even- 
tually to bind and conclude the 
proceedings of the other. That 
houſe had no more power or au- 
thority over the other, than the 
other had over that. It would 
therefore be in the higheſt degree 
abſurd and nugatory, to reſolve 
or vote a matter; which when re- 
ſolved or voted; could carry no 
eficacy whatever, without their 
own walls; — The other ſtrong 
ground of objection was, the im- 
propriety of the interference of 
that houſe, and indeed its total 
Incompetency, with reſpect to the 
inſtituting in the firſt inſtance of 
any enquiry, or the attempting to 
exerciſe any power of control. or 
reform; in relation to the public 
expenditure; - That was a buſineſs, 
lolely , appertaining to the other 
houſe; It was an excluſive in- 
herent privilege; which they ne- 
ver would part with upon any ac- 
count; directly or indirectly; nei- 
ther by compoſition; compromiſe; 
or compact. The care and ma- 
nagement of the public purſe; and 
the conſequent controwul of the 
public expenditure; had for a long 
ſeries of years, and even of ages, 
been in the excluſive poſſeſſion of 
the commons; Both houſes had 
their peculiar rights and privi- 


leges. Time, uſage, and acquieſ= 
cence; had given the lords an ex 
cluſive power in matters of judi- 
cature; the claim of originating 
money bills by the other houſe; 
had the ſame authority to ſupport 
it. If the lords controverted cheir 
rights in public matters, the com- 
mons. would, probably, diſptite in 
turn the power of judicature. in 
the laſt reſort exerciſed by the 
peers. i 

They obſerved; that conteſts bes 
tween both houſes ought, at all 
times and on all occaſions, to be 
carefully provided againſt and pre- 
vented; but much more fo in ſea- 
ſons of great difficulty; ſuch as 
the preſent confeſſedly was, when 
harmony and mutual confidence 
were become indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
ſary to the carrying on of public 
buſineſs; and to the ſafety of the 
ſtate. That ſuch diſputes had 
atiſen in the beginning of Queen 
Anne's reign, which produced 
great Heats and diſagreetnents 
within doors; and much diffatis- 
faction and diſcontent without; 
inſomuch that the queen found 
lierſelf under a neceſſity of diſ- 
ſolving her parliament, in order 
to prevent matters from being 
carried to extremity: 

They repreſented the account- 
ant bills which had been paſſed in 
the reigns of William and Anne, 
as originating merely in, and be- 
ing ſupported only by faction. 
Inſiſted, that they were found to 
anſwer no good purpoſe whatever ; 
and to have proved nugatory as 
to the attainment of any ſubſtan- 
tial or deſirable object. And that 
accordingly, ſoon after the acceſ- 
ſion of the houſe of Hanover, 
when that illuſtrious family came to 
be firinly eſtabliſhed on the throtie; 
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when ſaction, tumult and ſedition 


were cruſned and the continua! 
fucuation of councils Which per- 


plexed and diſtracted the two pre- 


ceding reigus, had: given way to 


Was then deſervedly and wiſely. 


put, to the continuance or renew 
al of that, at leaſt, ineffective 
aw, which i had for ſome time 


been the faſhion to paſs annually, 
for examining, controlling, and 
ſtating the publi 

kingdom. 


king POTTY N J p g l 
A great law lord, highly emi- 
nent 2 


his acuteneſs, wan. o 
and ability, ſtrongly . contended, 
that the propoſed or intended re- 
formation implied in the motion, 
ſo far as it related to contracts, 
and the improper expenditure of 
the public money, was wholly un- 
neceſſary, as the powers already 
in being, were fully competent 
to the attainment of redreſs, with- 
out any new ones being created 
for that purpoſe. In ſupport of 
this aſſertion he cited a caſe with- 
in his own knowledge, which hap- 
pened many years ſince, when he 
was attorney- general, at which 
time he profecuted * to 
conviction, who had 

of ſome fraud with reſpect to the 
cloathing of a regiment, What- 
ever bargain or contract, he ſaid, 
was made with government, the 
law ſuppoſed it to be a b fide 
tranſaction, and that the crown 
had full value, and an equitable 


equivalent; and the law, in every 


ſuch tranſaction, gave a power of 
redreſs, either by puniſhing the 
perſon who ſhould be detected in 
defrauding the public, or by al- 
/ lowing the contractor only ſuch a 
ſum, as his ſervices or his com- 
wodity-- deſerved. — He farther 


ic accounts of the 


n guilty 


ſtated, that the miniſter, and ere, 
ry other porſon acting undet gz 
crown, were already, in fad x 
reſponſible for the expenditure g 
— of the public moner 
which paſſed through their bang, 
as it was poſſible for the law 3 
render them. They were amen; 
ble both to the crown and 'parii, 
ment; to the firſt in his majeſty, 
courts: of law, and to the latter 
in their inquiſitorial capacity. 
Nothing excited ſo much in. 
dignation on that ſide, as th 
paſſage in the motion, which ren, 
ens the lords in office, and al 
thoſe who enjoyed any emol. 
ment or penſion under the crown, 
incapable of being members of the 
propoſed committee. But it wa 
more particularly reſented, and 
that with no common degree of 
warmth, by a noble earl lateh 
come into adminiſtration, He 
declared it was, a libel on the 
whole body of the peerage, as it 
ſuppoſed, that ſuch of their lord. 
hips as enjoyed places under go. 
vernment were, from that ci 
cumſtance, liable te be warped 
from their duty, and to give cor- 
rupt opinions on a queſtion, which 
it was maintained in argument 
was intended, and would effet, 
the ſalvation of their country. |t 
was, he would maintain, a gene- 
ral and direct hbel upon thit 
houſe, and a particular libel upon 
every noble lord who ſtood in the 
deſcribed predicament. It was? 
libel on himſelf as an individual; 
and he afirmed, from his owt 
knowledge, that it was falſe and 
unfounded. 
Some other lords who were it 
the ſame predicament, and ue 
likewiſe objeded to that excluſion 


in the motion, did not go fo far 
it 


weir reſentment; and were fa- 
Außed to aſſert their own iude- 
gendence and „ e 
adding any favours'they owed to 
calar; who kad lately been at 


„ce, and - who was then at the 
end of an office of honour and 
ignity at home] poke highly, in 
e beginning of the debate, in 
arour of the principle on which 
he preſent motion was founded. 
Ind while he gave his own fulleſt 
pprobation to the principle, de- 
ared the attempt to be ſo truly 
eritorious, as highly to deferve 
e attention of every nobſe lord 
reſent. He only lamented that 
be paſſage in queſtion, ſhould, at 
his moſt critical and perilous cri- 
s, exclude any noble lord, from 
ndering every ſervice he was ca- 
able of to his country; and 
ougkt it extremely ill judged, 
t ſuch a ſeaſon, to cut off the 
mmittee from the aſſiſtance of 
dme of the firſt characters and 
leſt men in the kingdom. From 
is circumſtance, although he 
bolt cordially approved of the ob- 
& which the motion pointed to, 
e found himſelf in the diſagree- 


ne- pole predicament of not being 
hat ermitted to give a vote either 
200 e; but if this objection were 
the noved, the propoſition ſhould 


et with his molt hearty aſſent. 

The ſubject of the county 
eetings, petitions and aſſocia- 
ons, was the means of intro- 
eing much warmth of language 
d ſentiment,- ſeverity of ttric- 
re, and bitterneſs of obſervation 
d reply, in the courſe of the de- 
u. A noble lord newly come 
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e head of a commiſſion abroad, 
the higheſt cruſt, and of, per- 
aps; the greateſt poſfible import- 


into adminiſtration, havit | 
ed the motion with the ſeveral des 
fects of informalivy; 2 and 
ineſſicacy with reſpe& to its #61 

ed object, paſſed ſeveral ſevere 
ſtrictures on the ſüppoſed motives 
and intentions, which” led to its 
being brought forward at the pres 
ſeit times. He affirmed, that ir 
was meant to combine the motion 
with the petitions now before, and 
daily preſenting to the other 
houſe; that as the petitions them 
felves had been promoted by the 
moſt unjuſtiſable and improper 
means, fo the motion was certain 
ly intended to bear a relation to 
them, in order to embarraſs go- 
vernment, and throw an odium on 

his majeſty's confidential adviſers. 

Thar, if the motion operated at 

all, it could be only in that way. 

The petitions and their contents 

were in general created ; and when 

they ſeemed to ariſe ſpontaneouſ- 

ly, and from ſentiment, which he 

believed to be the caſe in very few 

inſtances, they were founded in 

no better than abſurd, impracti- 

cable notions of public retorma- 

tion, and ſpecious theories, cal- 


culated to miflead the nation, as 


being directed to objects, either 
unattainable, or which, if attain- 
ed, muſt undermine the conſtitu- 
tion, and finally lead to public 
confuſion. That the motion would 
produce effects ſimilar to the coun- 
ty petitions if agreed to; it would 
embroil both houſes, impede pub- 
lic buſineſs, and tend to anarchy 
and confuſion. 

A noble earl, who had like- 
wiſe lately come into oflice, hav-- 
ing endeaveured to ſhew the in- 
formainy, iwpraGicability, and 
libellous tendency of the motion, 
proceeded to reprobate, in highly 

indig- 
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indignant and paſſionate terms, 
the 2273 meetings and petitions. 
He ſaid they originated merely in 


factious motives, and in factious 


motives too of the very worſt com- 
legion. They tended to uſurp 
e powers of-government, and to 
compel parliament to conceſſions 
of the moſt, dangerous and uncon- 


ſtitutional nature; they were ſet 


up as another eſtate, unknown to 
the conſtitution. They would, if 
not timely ſuppreſſed, lead to 
anarchy and public confuſion. As 
yet, they had been cautiouſly and 
artfully kept within the verge of 
the law, though, in fact, they 
reached to the very brink of re- 
bellion. He denied that they 
were the ſenſe of the nation at 
large; and he hoped, whatever 
malignant ſpirit gave them birth, 


-that it would be inſtantly eruſh- 


ed. There was nothing but reſo- 
lution and firmneſs, which he was 
perſwaded their lordſhips would 
never want, when their rights 
were attempted to be invaded, ne- 
ceſſary to ſubdue them; and if 
he had no other reaſon for oppoſ- 
ing the preſent motion in all its 
parts, he could find in his own 
mind a ſufficient motive for giv- 
ing it a negative, from its being 
ſo nearly allied in principle and 
in object, to that Hadious, dan- 
us, innovating, and uncon- 
itutional ſpirit, which had given 
exiſtence to the county meetings. 
He concluded, by declaring he 
that the, preſent 
motion was framed in ſuch a man- 
ner as muſt enſure it a negative, 
in order thereby to throw an odium 


upor adminiſtration, and give an 


opportunity to its friends and ſup- 
Porters to enter a flaming proteſt, 


which, being ſoon publiſhed, and 


making its way into the country 
would ſerve to foment- and fl 
creaſe that ſpirit of ſedition ay 
diſaffection, which both the 2 
thors and friends of this mig 
wiſhed to diſſeminate throup 
every __ of the kingdom, 
Such language and char 

could not paſs without reprehey 
fion ; but we ſhall firſt attend g 
the means uſed for removing thy 
objections which were made to c 
motion upon its own bottoꝶ 
The lords in oppoſition expreſ 
their ſurprize, to hear the poin 
of informality ſo mach labour 
and ſo long dwelt upon, withou 
the Hens | of a remedy when 
it might be ſo eaſily applied, a 
without a ſingle argument of ay 
weight being brought againſt the 
main object of the motion. Th 
noble framer, they ſaid, had avoy. 
edly left it open, in order to 4 
ford room for its being render 
palateable to all parties. The 
principle of the motion, public 
reformation and national con- 
my, formed the only objects d 
conſideration ; and it mattered nv 
thing how it might be new fran. 
ed, altered, and modified, f 
theſe were promoted. One ſimpl 
remedy was obvious and at hand 
which would effeQtually remon 
that informality upon which f 
much ſtreſs was laid, and that wd 
a matter of no greater difficuly 
than merely omitting the word 
© both houſes;“ and the mol 
would then run—** That a cons 
mittee be appointed.“ It was 
mere matter of form; and upd 
a queſtion of ſo great importancy 
and a buſineſs of ſuch evident 15 
ceſſity, ſuch paltry cavils were W 
excuſable, and even ſhamefvl. 


With regard to the objeftiond 
Intel 


erciſ 
ared, 


ay p 
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terfering with the other houſe in 


ney matters, they ſaid, that 
cout entering at all into the 
belton a3 an abltraCt propoſition, 
\d without any occaſion for at a 
lcaſuring the peculiar rights and 
rivileges, of either houſe, of 85 
ament, this objection would be 
eaſily. done away as the former. 
he imple. meaſure of a confer- 
ce would equally remove eve 
iiculty with reſpect to both. 
veſtions with reſpect to points of 
rder, or excluſive privilege, would 
ftantly vaniſh, when both houſes 
reed in principle, and united in 
pinion, upon the neceſſity of a 
form. But abſtracted from that 
medy, no noble lord preſent 


ould deny, but that houſe had a 
ght of enquiry in ſuch matters, 
far as the diſpoſal of public mo- 
es came under their cognizance 
 adeliberative body; it ſignified 
ry little which houſe took up the 


lineſs, ſo that the object was ob- 
uned ; the matter could not be 
nally ſettled without the aid of an 
t of parliament; and in that 
le, either houſe had its power of 
ſenting or diſſenting to whatever 
ame from the other. | 

A noble duke on the ſame' fide, 
ent ſtill farther on that ground. 
le inſiſted, and with great ſtrength 
argument and knowledge of the 
Ibjet endeavoured to demon- 
ate, that the Houſe of Lords 
as fully ee to enquire in- 
the expenditure of public mo- 
y ; to examine and controul both 
$ receipt and iſſue; and to pu- 
ih delinquents, if any fach 
puld be found. He cited exam- 
les to ſhew that they had often 
exciſed thoſe powers; and de- 
ared, he never would ſuffer the 


Uy purpoſes of a faction to lead 


to à ſurrender, of their inherent 


he noble duke likewiſe ftrong= 
ly controyerted the poſition het 
out on the other ſide, that the ar- 
ticle of excluſion propoſed in the 
motion, was a libel upon the whole 
body of the peerage, and particu - 
larly ſo upon the ſervants of the 
crown. 
tended excluſion was formed upon 
the ſpirit of the Englihh conſtitu- 
tion, and upon the whole plan of 
Engliſh juriſprudence. The law, 
at leaſt the common law of Eng- 
land, always excluded perſons from 
acting in any ſituation which con- 
cerned others, where they might 
be ſuppoſed to act under partiality, 
influence, or prejudice, or to have 
any local or native bias on their 
minds. Such was the caſe in the 
conſtituting of juries, both in civil 
and criminal matters; ſuch was 
the caſe of a judge going the cir- 
cuit into a country in which he was 
born or poſſeſſed property; and 
ſuch in a great variety of other in- 
ſtances. Such general legal pro- 
viſions, and prudential cautions, 
which went to guard againſt the 


weakneſs, infirmities, the paſſions, 
and the vices of mankind at large, 


to preſerve*individuals from being 
expoſed to the dangerous trials 
needleſs and improper temptation, 
and even to fence in private cha- 
rater from undue ſuſpicion, could 
never be ſuppoſed to convey re- 
flection or imputation againſt any 
man, or body of men. 

In reſpect to the declarations of 
the court lords, relative to the 
manner of obtaining the petitions, 
many other lords aroſe to give the 
mot unqualified contradiction in 
point of fact, as to ſeveral matters 
which were ſtated on the other 

ſide, 


e argued, that the in- 
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fide,” The Marquis of Rocking- 
am, in particular, ably vindicat- 
the Yotkſire meeting. He 
affirmed, that it was, neither pro- 
poſed or promoted, by any party, 
or faction, or by 1 Particular 

ſcription of men. It originated 
in the ſpontaneous propoſitions and 
communications of the indepen- 
dent and. honeſt part of the peo-, 
ple of all deſcriptions, parties, 
and intereſts. The meeting at 
York was too numerous and too 
independent, to be biaſſed or led, 
by any influence or power what- 
ever. The freeholders compriz- 
ed, upon that occaſion, within the 
compaſs of a ſingle room, poſ- 
ſeſſed landed property to the a- 
mount of eight hundred thouſand 
pounds, a year; and fince that 
meeting, no leſs than nine thou- 
ſand gentlemen, clergy, and free- 
holders, ſigned the petition then 
agreed upon. As a farther proof 
O 


the general ſentiments of the 


people of that country, he ſtated, 
that the petition from the city of 
Vork had been ſigned by no leſs 
than nine hundred and twenty per- 
ſons; although, at a late warmly 
conteſted election for the ſame 
city, only nine hundred and ſe- 
venty- two perſons were polled on 
all ſides, Other noblemen vindi- 
cated other meetings, which came 
within their reſpective knowledge. 
With reſpect tothe heavy charges 
laid againſt the principle of the 
Eee and the motives and de- 

gns of the petitioners, particu- 
larly by a noble earl in adminiſtra- 
tion, it was replied, that Ame- 
rica had refiſted, in order to redreſs 
her grievances; ſo had Ireland; 


ſo had Scotland ; did the noble 


* 


lord undertake to ſay, that h 
Engliſh aſſociators were the ony 
part of his majeſty's ſubjects who 
petitions, in the firſt inftance, wey 
to be branded with the odious e 
thets of treaſonable and rehbell, 
ous ? Was every other part of n 
Britiſh dominions to be liſtend 
to? And was the ſeat of emyin 
alone to be treated with contem 
and foul language? — Were fh 
thouſand armed Iriſh affociatoy 
to have their grievances redreſs 
as dutiful, loyal, and obedie 
ſubjects? And was the couny 
meetings of the people of Eng. 
land, unarmed, unaſſociated, uns 
embodied, without either. ave, 
or any other weapon, offenſive a 
defenſive, to be charged with be 
ing on the brink of treaſon andre 
bellion ?—Had not the lord lies 
tenant of Ireland, in a public ac, 


in which he repreſented the peri 


of the ſovereign, publicly thank 
ed the Iriſh aſſociators, thou 
armed againſt law? And wha 
judgment can the world paſs on 1 
man, who as“ governor, or la 


lieutenant of an Iriſh county, cov 


veyed the thanks of that paris 
ment, to the aſſociators, thus ill 
gally armed, of that county ow! 
which he prefided, and whonoy 
as an Engliſhman, ſhould ani 
up, and charge the Engliſh cout 
ty meetings with every fpeciesd 
public criminality ſhort of ad 
rebellion ? 

It was obſerved, by another m 
ble duke on the ſame ſide, thattit 


noble lord in adminiſtration, wa 


ever ready to conſtrue every tan 
into rebellion, which carried if 
leaſt appearance of oppoſition # 
the unconſtitutional influence 


Earl of Hillſborough, 


. crown ; and had been pecu- 
ah irly fortunate in, predictin 5 thoſe 
"al Ty rebellions, or acts © reſiſt- 
en ce, which, in reſpect of Ame- 


ca, he had been ſo inſtrumental 


5. 

ereeiting 

A goble viſcount on the ſame 
ee, ju ftthed the principle of the 
fe titions,- and faid, that parlia- 


nt having, through the enor- 
ous influence of the crown, aban- 
ned the care and protection of 
e people, it Wwas at length be- 
ame neceſiary that the people 
emſelves ſhould lobk to their 
vn preſeryation. - And, he con- 
ratulated his country, on the ap- 


vey roaching appearance of being 
: efnancipated, through the virtue 
be. nd firmmeſs of the people, from 


ſyſtem of government, and a 
fadminifteation of public af- 
virs, hitherto unprecedented. in 
e annals of England. 

Some occaſional, but very inte- 
ſting matter, was introduced in 
his day's debate. A noble mar- 
uis, who had once, for ſome ſhort 
ime, been at the head of affairs, 
aving, in the courſe of a long 
d exceedingly pointed ſpeech, 
one over, beſides a variety of new 
round, ſome part of that which 
e had opened on the firſt day of 
he ſeſhon, directly charged the 
eneral amount, of our paſt and 
reſent diſcontents, diſorders, miſ- 
rtunes, and dangers, to a new, 
nconſtitutional, and deſpotic ſyſ- 
em, adopted at the commence- 
ent of the preſent reign, and 
hich conſiſted in governing this 
ountry, under the forms of law, 
rough the influence of the crown, 
He had no ſooner, he ſaid, per- 
aved this ſyſtem, than he ſet his 
ace apainſt it, and had now, for 
pwards of ſeventeen years, both 
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our public acts, that he 


[ 109. 
during the ſhort time he was in of, 
ſice, and out, conftantly endea- 
voured to defeat its intended ef. 
eas. —Every thing within and 
without, he ſaid, whether in ca- 
binet, parliament, or elſewhere, 
carried about it the moſt evident 
and unzquiyocal marks of this * 
tem; the whole ceconomy of exe. 
cutive government, in all its 
branches, whether profeſſional, de- 
liberatixe, or official, proclaime 
it, Its numerous ſupporters have 
appearcd publicly in print, and by 
a variety of means, through books, 
pamphlets, and news- papers, have 
openly avowed, and defended it 
without reſerve. This was the 
origin of all our national misfor-. 
tunes, He was ready, he ſaid, to 
ayow, in his place; that as the 
meaſures contained the fulleſt teſ- 
timony of the principle which 
called them into being, ſo they 
bore every internal ny external 


evidence of their dangerous ten- 


dency. 

He ſaid the principle of deſpo- 
tiſm had ſo long appeared, and 
ſeemed ſo uniformly to pervade all 

believed it 
unneceſſary to point out particular 
inſtances ; he ſhould therefore con- 
tent himſelf with alluding only to 
ſuch parts of the ſyſtem, as ap- 
plied more directly to the mea- 
ſures purſued reſpecting America, 
and the Eaſt India company. There 
it was, he ſaid, that the plan o 
extending the influence of the 
crown, already become enormous 
and truly alarming, blazed forth 
in all its odious colours; and there 
it was that that influence, under 
the impoſitious pretence of aſſert- 
ing the rights of parliament, was 
employed to veſt the patronage or 
unlimited ſovereignty of all Ame- 
rica 
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wes made of this inflience over the 


Eaſt e ee and after 
the firſt attempt had brought bank- 
ruptey on that company, the ſe- 


Sud finally veſted the patronage of 


it in the crown for ever. 


The plan, he ſaid, was deeply purſüed 


laid; the independent part of the 


people were led into the ſnare by 
the ſpecious pretences of deſigning 


and artful men. — The company 
were deſcribed to be wallowing in 
riches; the directors, and their 
ſervants abroad, were ſaid to be 


infinitely venal, unprincipled, cor- 


- Tupt, and oppreſſive. It was 
urged, that in the poſſeſſion of ſuch 
immenſe revenues and profits, ter- 
ritotial and commercial, that the 
company ought to be compelled to 
tribute to the exigencies of the 
te, and to bear part of the bur- 
thens, in common with their fel- 
low-ſubjects. The idea was ſpe- 
cious, flattering, carried the a 
ately intereſted the parties in its 
favour, on whom the impoſition 
was intended to be 
the whole, he ſaid, was a miniſ- 
terial trick, a ftate juggle, to 
throw duſt in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. It was patronage, a further 
extenſion of court influence, which 


was at the bottom of all this, 


r varniſhed over with ſpe- 


cious appearances of public refor- 
mation, general juſtice, and an 
equitable diſtribution of taxes and 
burthens to be borne by the ſeve- 


ral reſpective parts of the empire. 
It was not the ſum of 400, ooo 1. 
a year that was the great object; 
it was the aggrandizement of the 
crown that ſet this political ma- 
ehine in motion,” The ſequel 


** 
= 


* 


of juſtice, and immedi- 


paſſed. But 


proved it, he faid, beyond g 
rs of doubt or uncertain 
he company in a few. year; by 
came bankrupt ; and it was u. 
ſerved for the preſent adminitg 
tion to complete, what they 1 
ſo happily | begun, and ſo ſteadih 
ed. Tuey relinquiſhed d 
revenue with chearfulneſs, but 
took care to get the patronage i 
exchange. If any proof, he fil 
were Wanting to ſhew, that ne 
ther revenue, nor a defire to all 
viate the public burthens, forme 
the true cauſe; it was now ful 
ſufficient to obſerve, that no one 
eſfectual meaſure had been takn 
to promote reformation in Indiz; 
for it was im poſſible for oppreſſot 


public peculation, or any othy 


evil, ſaid to have prevailed in li. 
dia, at the time that gbvernment 
firſt broke in upon the affairs 
that company, to have riſen higher, 
or to have proved more operatin 
and extenfive, than they have done 
ſince that period. A very ſtriking 
inſtance of which, he ſaid, wy 
then depending in the courts be 
low, in the caſe of the late Lord 
Pigot, who had been ſacrificedtothe 
private cabals of thoſe, who, f 
not encouraged by government, 
were moſt certainly protected and 
countenanced by jt. This was tat 
conſequence of the interference i 
the crown; and as to the pretena 
of a revenue, it was, he fad, 
needleſs to obſerve, that no one 
part of the conduct of the preſent 
adminiſtration, or of the ſylen 
they ated under, furniſhed eve 
the colour of an argument, thi 
they, who had upon all occaſion 
ſo hamefolly waſted and miſ-{pent 
the public treaſure, entertained 4 
fingle idea of relieving the Pl 

n ol 


e. whom, in every other in- 


ed and oppreſſed. / (41 144, i 4 
The noble marquis applied a fi- 


rt of this doctrine with 2 * o 
+ American meaſures, He de- 


principle, that produced the 
merican war, and the long train 
evils which have flowed from 
and he was perſuaded, beſides 
at great object, that in the courſe 
ſome of the events which fell out 
America, one great ſpur which 
duced minifters to ruſh blindly 
| was in expectation of being 
atified, and of gratifying their 
iends and ſupporters, with ex- 
ted confiſcations of the lands 
d properties of thoſe who took 
p arms againſt government; and 
ould they now perſiſt in turning 
deaf ear to the voice of the peo. 


ree them into meaſures of reſiſt- 
ce, he ſhould likewiſe de con- 
need, that one motive among 
hers would be, a proſpect of 
nfiſcations nearer home, and the 
oſcription of the lives and for- 


th the friends of their country, 


tution. 


eſe political opinions may be 
ged with the colour of party, 
e queſtions on which we are not 
form any public opinion; but 
le authority from which they pro- 
ed, and ſtill more, the magni- 
de of the objects to which they 
late, beſtow on them an appear- 
Ice of ſo much importance, that 
* deemed it fitting, if not neceſ- 
/, to preſerve them to the pub- 


ice, they had ſo heavily, bur- 
Jar train of reaſoning to the ſup- 


zee reſerve, that it was, 
bat he called, the ſame traitor- 


e of this country, and thereby 


Ines of thoſe who ſhould ſtand 
d of, yet, its unrivalled con- 


How far, and whether at all, 
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lic; referring their validity to the 


- explanations of time, and to, the 


N a more temperate ſea- 
on. nd bas ſro 503 
The . buſineſs. of this day was 
likewiſe particularly diſtinguiſhed, 
fram the part taken, and the cir- 
cumſtances attending it, by the 


Marquis of Carmarthen. This 


young nobleman had poſſeſſed a 
place of high honour and emolu- 
ment, at the head of the queen's 
houſehold, and was alſo lord lieu- 
tenant of the north riding of the 


county of Vork. Private buſineſs 


great meeting at Vork; but he 
ent a letter a few days after to the 
committee, approving in general 
of their proceedings, but makin 
ſome objection to the ſcheme of ai- 
ſociation, and to the propoſed 
committees of correſpondence. Al- 
though this conduct could not but 
excite - obſervation, and perhaps 
ſurprize, nothing conſequent to it 
appeared, until a few days preced- 
ing the motion now before us, when. 
he voluntarily reſigned his office at 
court, | 
In the proven! debate, the noble 
marquis thought proper to explain, 
and to aſſign the motives of his 
conduct in both. inſtances. He 
ſaid, he gave his full aſſent to the 


had preyented his attending. the 


motion, as he thought it the only 


means of preſerving this country 
from inevitable ruin, by promot- 


Ing union among all. ranks and de- 


ſcriptions of men, and of courſe 
reſtoring energy and confidence to 
RE Wo declared, that 
e liked and applauded the prin- 


ple of the petitions; they breath- 
e 


the ſame ſpirit with the preſent 
motion. And he ſtated the parti- 


culars of his conduct with reſpe& 
He 


to the York meeting. 
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He then faid,. thay he had. a ſc 
days Gnce canes * n 
holding of which he , ſhould erer, 
eſteem one of the greate . 


of bis life. Wh 
Tn? Becauſe his d 90 76. 35 1 


reign and his country, anda, re 
gard for * own howogr, way 
| * N MO longer to 0 
ger 2 — 17 
N to a ante . IC Ad, Ak- 
| po cha mi enn prov- 
err pufillanimous, in- 
"and 'corrupt z who bad 
brought the nation to the brink of 
IM. and ſtill perſiſted to 

— ir deeper into . cala- 
mity, and d danger. They were the 
curſe of this country, 
feared, they would prove its-ruin, 
One of them from his deſeryed j ig- 
Boinipy, and the other from his 
criminal indolence, incapabulity, 
ang yeglec, The firſt, in a ſea- 

, when talents and abilities were 
molt wanted, having driven almoſt 
Every man under thoſe deſcriptio 
from the ſervice, by inſult and Rad i 
treatment, - 

He faid, that while he remaine: 
in place, he did not -think at de- 
cent to oppoſe government. He. 
could not in conſcience abſent him- 
felf from his duty in parliament at 
ſo momentous a criiis; the only 
method therefore which preſented, 
itfelf to him, in order. to get rid. 
of the embarraſiment, was to re- 
Fen... But what had been the con- 
ſequence of this moderate con- 
duct? That of diſmiſſing him, on 
that very morning, from an office 
he held under the crown, the lord 


he it neceſſary 82 


| er 


1780. 
the 
blu he. 


4 which gg 

ughed. at the jy 

the 49g uRice and i, 
3 ought. 


Ain, this pech 


matter as zealoully taken up 


a. young earl, Who entered — 


2 9 cordial Watte 
W e is 


ch, from 


10 i: the ub Ne 0 


5 — 1d or opinion. 7 


1 though the matter wa aha guy 
itated, arid the. noble ea 
A iately concerned, though 
ponaly 
into the diſc atis factia 
whatever could be obtained fron 
the noble marquis. And though 
was called up ſeveral times, in 
ſtead of retracting any part « 
4 he had advanced, or erg 
Wi it by explanation, be 
rather 3 and enforcel 
» by entering more fu! rv 

e ſtill faid, 
the beſt men, men of the voy 
profeſſiqnal merit, were eithz 
driven totally from the ſervice by 
the noble miniſter, or were deter 
red from accepting any comma 
under his direction. Every ma 
who accepted of a command, h 
ſaid, accepted it under the cond 
tions of a double peril ; that d 
being employed and deceive 
and that of being certain, thi 
thoſe who deceived him, woull 
be the firſt, as they were tit 
moſt powerful, in effeRing hi 


leutenancy of the north-riding, of difzrace,. He ſhould not, he ſad 


the county of "York, He did not 
pretend to ſay who it was that ad- 
vifed that meaſure: butletit come 


Wa- whom it . deſpiſed 


enter into detail, or quote nan 
as he believed ĩt totally unneceſ 
ſary to deſcend to particulars; fn 


every perſon who had been by 
- ploy 


p 
redicament ;—he believed other 
* mmander3 declined the ſervice, 


ſrom their not  deeming either 
their characters or s ſafe m 


honour; could prudently ferve in 
the navy under its preſent admi- 
Re. ; 5 

After long, various, impor- 
tant, and 7 intereſting debates, 
the queſtion was at length put, 
upon à motion modified from the 
ariginal to the following purport. 
To appoint a committee, conſiſt- 
ing of. lords poſſeſſing neither 
place nor penſion, to examine, 
without delay, into the public 
expenditure, and the mode of ac- 
counting for the fame, — This 
motion was rejected upon a divi- 
fion, by a majority of 101 lords, 
including 20 8 to 55 lords, 
including only five proxies. 
Great as this majority was, the 
oppolition ſhewed ſuch a ſtrength 
upon this divifion, as they had 
hot done for ſeveral years before ; 
which, along with ſome other 
concurrent circumſtances, would 
have. been conſidered, in a ſeaſon 
of leſs permanency than the pre- 
ent, as holding out alarming, if 
not ominous ſymptoms. 
The rejection of this motion, 


— 
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1, Þrought out (as had been predict- 
u during the debate by a noble 
bd in adminiſtration) a proteſt 
cf no ſmall length; and abun- 
Wa cantly fraught with argumenta- 
„de matter, relative to the public 


expenditure, which did not by 


4 «© 


Vor. XXIII. 
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loyed. flood almoſt in the ſame 


; certain hands ; —and that from 
dent had already happened, he 
LH as entitled to fay, that no man 
i of ability, or who re ed his 


[#] 


oe, IE SI 


any means ſeem calculated to af. 
ford much ſatisfaction to thoſe 


people, who felt themſelves hea- 


vily preſſed by the-burthens of the 
ſtate. In this piece; the noble 


to abfidge the ri 


ts of monarchy, 
and- to make 


crown depen- 
dant upon the parliament.— To 
this reply as follows. If 
« the objektion mieans to infinu- 
«« ate, that corruption is neceſ 


cc rary to government; we ſhall 
leave that principle to canfute 


«« itfelf by its own. apparent ini- 
% quity; That this motion is 
„ intended to diminiſh the con- 
4 ſtitutional power of the crown, 
% we deny. The conſtitutional 
26 =o of the crown we are no 
«« leſs ſolicitous to preſerve, than 
<c we are to 2 its uncon- 
«« ſtitutional influence. The pre- 
«« rogative rightly underſtood, 
©« not touched, or intended to be 
*© touched by this motion, will 
«« ſupport the crown in all the 
ve 5 which the king's 
5 perſonal dignity requires, and 


with all the authority and vi- 


„ gour neceſſary to give due 
effect to the executive powers 
of government.“ 
The proteſt was ſigned by 33 
lords. "The Marquis of Carmar- 
then ſubſcribed to the whole, ex- 
cepting one article; and the Earl 
of Radnor proteſted without aſ- 
ſigning reaſons. The Earl of 
Pembroke's name now ap 
for the firſt time on the hde of 
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Ak) Motion ;_ 7 an account of patent i Pare 775 alaries, aged i 
Second motten, for ant account & 77 77 duxi 2 el herwijſ 
ppc. Debate Hofen of by the i The coker, med inth 
Ms "fe Jollywing teh." Antcniment , — the miniſter. 7 — debaty, 
Muiſter t amtndment carried, on an exetedingly cleſe divifien, Jana 
gti Frefontid in the Her 25 of Lords, and the Juliet ftrongly en 
the Mar wy Noc oy Thanks, of, the lords, and comm 
10 bag Sir George 2 for his late eminent Fac Attength 
wn oppoſition, in but 9 1 brats fome mark of royal favour ju 
2 bat commander. Scheme, Her 4 cemm Non of . accounts, announced 
rbe miniſter, in the Houſe of Commons, Styiftures' en that buf, 
Mr: Buri efubliſpment bill read a fit and ecard time without q; 


Fofitien'; debate, and diviffen, relative only to time, on_its committd, 
5 the Eule of* Shelburne, relative to the removal 
armarthen, Lag the Earl of Pembroke, from the lieutenanyg 
Pucftion , much e Motion ref ectel i 


Motion 

e op 0 
"their ee counties. 
"a ones. 
Na few days fer" the diſclo- 
"ſure of Mr. Burke's ſcheme of 
reform, Colonel Barre gave notice 
of his intention to 

| Feb. 44th. move for a committee 
of accounts, as ſupplemental to, 
and an uſeful enlatgement of that 
plan. He confidered the appoint- 
ment of ſuch a committee, as af. 
fording the neareſt and the moſt 
eaſy, if not the moſt effectual 
means, for correcting the evils a- 
ring from the preſent mode of 
- votin; great ſums of the public 
money Without eſtimate, and fer, 
in ſeme degree, rembdying the 
gefuſinating forms, and” the 
ilatory courſe of sene bu- 
— Which prevailed in the ex- 
ch&quer'; and by which it was at 
preſent rendered totally adequate 
to its purpoſes,” He hoped great 


* 


advantages, he ſaid, from a com- 


>> 


ape: e oy of a tew 
* 10 1 Umme ont hies 


grievance, and hold out 2 pa 


of the Ma 


men ; for though he knew tha 
the miniſter's ſtrength in the houſe 
would virtually reſt their noming 
tion with him; yet he dependa 
much, that the ſmallneſs of they 
number, and a conſciouſneſs tha 
the eyes of the public were fal 
fixed upon them, would open 
pow erfully upon their condut, 
As the views of the minis 
could not yet be penetrated, tl 
full and open approbation. whi 
he gave to this propoſal, coll 
not but excite ſome ſurprir g 
all ſides. He ſaw the temper 
the nation was ſuch, that fom 
thing muſt be done to gratify f 
eople, and he nickly perceive 
War as the 9 de 
ſent meaſure, would carry a i 
appearance of intended examink 
tion and enquiry into the pref 
great objects of complaint 


d, however remote, of redreſs, 
it might be happily ſubſtituted 
r ſome other propoſed meaſures 
rrefortn, Which would be ex- 
ung | troubleſome in their 
dogtelh, and could not be finally 
| ſpoſed of without much difficul- 


ſoſite. coriceſſion, or by admit- 


wets of controul, with reſpect 


RS the adminiſtration of the public 
ce and expenditure, At any 
e, che firſt operation of the 
12/1 Wopoſed meaſure would be to gain 
, which, in the preſent cir- 
e ſtinces, was every thing; the 
Ma or of the people would there- 


de allayed; and their views 
ing drawn off to a diſtant ob- 
t, might be entirely worn 
ay, and even the ſubje& for- 
Itten, before the reſult of the 
quiry could be known. In the 


in time, it could require no 


| ordinary ſagacity, to modify 
cnc buſineſs in ſuch a manner, as 
a eg effetually prevent its ex- 

ting any farther than was 


ſhed and intended, 

The miniſter accordingly ap- 
ded the propoſal highly; and 
wondered, that a meaſure of 
© obyjous utility. had not been 
ght of ſooner ; he confidered 
$ 25 the moſt eſſential ground 
orm that could be propoſed, 
. ae that it would have 
taken up before. For him- 
„be wiſhed to hear the propo- 
ſts of gentlemen from every 
of the houſe ; and he aſſured 
u, that no man in it would 
more ready to adopt any plan 
appeared calculated 2 
notion of ceconomy, and for 


King the public expence to 
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; por” probably without ſome 
6 0 government, whether by 


g ſome new reſtrictions and 


r the 


* 


order and limit. He acknowledg- 
ed, that the expenditure of the 
public money ſhould be brought 
as much as poſſible under check 


and controul; and that the pre- 


ſent courſe of exchequer, was 
inimical to a ſpeedy and effectual 
controul; that ſyſtem was unequal 
to the preſent extent of buſineſs ; 


and created delays and inconye- 


niencies, which tended to ob- 
ſtruct, inſtead of expediting the 
national ſervice, The . people, 
he ſaid, ought to be ſatisfied with 
reſpect to the expenditure ;. it was 
their right; they expected jit; 
and, for his own part, there was 
nothing he wiſhed. more, than 
that the utmoſt clearneſs and pre- 
ciſion ſhould be found in the pub- 
lic accounts. — He concluded by 
declaring, that he thought a com- 
miſſion of accounts, would afford 


the moſt eligible means of checks 


ing. the public expence; that a 
committee, compoſed of a ſmall 
number of gentlemen, rendered 
permanent, and ſitting through 
the year, would be capable of 
rendering folid ſervice to the 
country ;. and that he wiſhed to 
ſee ſo ſalutary, and indeed ſo ne- 
ceſſary a meaſure adopted. 

The oppoſition, on their ſide, 
congratulated and applauded the 
miniſter ; but although they ac- 
knowleged the candour and fair- 
neſs which he had ſhewn in adopt- 
ing, the propoſed idea, one gen- 
tleman of great diſcernment. ob- 
ſerved, . that he could by no means 
go along with him in the opinion, 
that a \ 4:24 or a more. ready 
mode of accounting to that houſe 
for the expenditure of public mo- 
nies, might not be deviſed, and 
reduced to practice, than that of 
appointing commiſſioners of ac- 
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counts. They were however 


much pleaſed, nt the 


unexpettedly 10 


gained; ande the 


buſineſs gave notice, that he would 
| | and brin 8 in propoſitions 

hs the purpoſeee SIS DELE 
On the following! day, gir 
George Saville moved, That an 
Account of all places held by pa- 
tent from the crown; with the a- 
mount of the ſalaries annexed to 


them, and a liſt of che perſons at 
preſent” holding them, fhould be 
this 
account; he ſaid, the houſe, and 
of courſe his conſtituents, would 
be enabled to judge, of the ſer- 
viees done to the ſtate in return 
for the falaries paid by it; and 
then it would be in the judge- 
ment of the houſe to decide, what 
offices were efficient and neceſſa- 
ry, and the number that were 
merely ſinecuxes, and their emo- 
ple, 


laid before the houſe: By 


luments a butthen to the 
without any return of ſervice. 


The motion being agreed to, 
he moved, That an acobunt of all 
ſubſiſting penſlonz, granted by the 

crown, during pleaſure or other- 


vile; ſpecifying 


whom; ſuch 
ed, mould 


- traturs; had foregone, 


e man who had: introduced the 


county meetings in, general ; a 
was neceſſarily; become a partd 
che plum for. affording ſatis lad 


ther it anſwered; their ex pectatia 
in the whole, in part, ar noty 
all; was not the queſtion; the g 


ſition to this motion was int 


the amount of fication of names, or particul 
ſuch penſions reſpectively, and the i 
times when, and the perſons to 

ſions were grant 
e laid before the 
houſe: He © obſerved; that his ceedingly warm debates; 18 
„ boneufable friend, Mr. Burke, - cenrſe of which the miniſters 

- with that lib-rality peculiar to his the mortifcation of difcort 
- mart in his plan, much matter of apprehenſion 
an enquiry into“ ſübjects of that alarm; and of meeting ſus) 
-/0fort 0 bur howeven laudable the appoſrtion as he had never he 
a motives of tenderneſs upon which encountered. He grounde 
de acted certainly were, the people opprifition to the motion, il 
bring tguzed by their Feelings and fit inſtanee, on u principle 
doméceſſities 10 à cloſe examination licacy. To expoſe the neceh 
b»h»efothe/ftate of their own affairs, of antient and noble families! 
nortand into the cauſes of thafe evils fortunes were too narrow i 


which they experienced, demal 
ed a more ſtxict and rigid mode g 
conduct. That che enquiry, ny 
paſted - by his motion formed | 
principal object, hot only wh 
his conſtituents, but with the 


to the people which he though 
kimſelf bound to adopt, "IM 


quiry, and conſequent knowledy 
of the fact, would afford the | 
tis faction which he deſired, 

A ſtrong and determined opy 


diately apparent; but the debut 
was broken off by the ſudden 
neſs of the fpeaker, and che but 
nefs lay over to the follow 
week. Onits revival; the 

miniſter moved an amend- 
ment,  reftrr&imy the account 
thoſe penſions only which 
paid at the exchequer; but 
he afterwards enlarged, tf 
giving the general amount of 
penſions, but without any ip! 


ty of ſums, excepting in the 
Thel propofed amencn 
brought out very long, aud! 


jupf 


ng eye of malignant curioſity, 
fad, would be not only wanton, 


gpport of their rank, to the Pry 


= {| ye. 27 To. Expoſe the man 
ib 60 bac a penſion, to the envy 
Vt | 


5-4 detractlöf of him who had 
one; and by whom he was there- 
fore hate; to hold him up as an 


08 17:44 for the gratification of pri- 
wn MC re, the malevolence of 
1 atty, merely as à price for the 


FEvour conferred on him by the 
Town,” would ſurely be a proceed- 


d contemptible. Vet theſe were 
the certain effects which muſt pro- 
ee from an indiſcriminate dif. 
cloſure of the penſion liſt; along 


ich, he faid; the furniſhing out 
15 matter for à feaſt to newſpaper and 
a ert writers, to be hy them dreſt 
1 up in their own. manner for the en- 


tertzinment of the public, at the 
expenice of the nobleſt, perhaps 
the worthieſt and moſt deſerving 
members ef the ſtate, Such were 
the ill effects, and the noble lord 


* declared himſelf incapable of diſ- 
Wy ſowing any good, w 1ch the mo. 
0 on, if carried, would inevitably 
of produce. | 87 
5 The miniſter farther ſaid, that 


he had very ſufficient reaſons: for, 

helieying, that the true ſtate of 

the penſion liſt was very little 

known and underſtood, That all 

was not, properly . pen- 
on - 


bon, chat appear at liſt. 
ke? deperal large ſalaries were, in 
cui chequer language, claſſed un- 
2 der that dendmination; and ac- 
* ordingly” ſwelled the payments in 


that liſt, to which 
properly belong, And if theſe 
vere deduRed; along with the four 


I 4 ullings in the pound ta x on places 
- nd penſions; the remaining pen- 
, fr wn lig would be found not to ex- 


ing, in its nature, equally odions 


did not 
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ceed © 50,0001; a year; Which 
would be 10, 00 l. a year leſs, 
than Mr Burke, in his plan of re- 
form, thought ene 

lotted to that article of public ex- 
pence. 1 He therefore thought, 


that the county meetings muſt be 


very ill informed, hen they made 


the ſuppoſed exceſs in that depart- 


ment a leading article in their liſt 
of grievances. And he was cer- 
tain, that if the people: of Eng- 
land only knew, that all that could 
be gotten: by expoſing the names 
of ſeveral honourable, perſons, on 
the penſion liſt, would amount to 
no more, under the moſt rigid 
conomy, than the ſaving. of a 
few thouſand pounds a year, their 
hearts would revolt at the idea of 
ſuch a motion. > lt ard 5, 
He concluded by drawing a dif. 
tinction, between the money grant- 
ed expreſsly to government for the 
other public ſervices of the ſtate, 
and that allotted to the ſupport of 
the civil liſt eſtabliſhment,. The 
firſt was to be ſpecifically applied; 
and the proper officers were an- 


ſwerable for the diſpoſal, as well 


as accountable for the amount. 
But the money granted to the 


king for his civil liſt, was granted. 


freely and without controul; it 


was then his perſonal property; 
was liable to no reſtriction what>- 


ever; and was as fully under his 
direction, and as entirely at his 


diſpoſal, as the rents of a private 


eſtate could be to the awner.., 

The miniſter's principle of de- 
licacy was laughed at on the other 
ſide. Penſions gran ted for honour- 
able ſervice, they ſaid, were marks 
of honour, and not of diſgrace. 
Nor did thoſe granted for ſupport- 
ing the rank of antient and noble 
families, whoſe poverty proceeded 
F e 0) from 


to be al- 
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55 to retrench the means of 
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from the fault of their anceſtor 


and not their own, convey 
ſmalleſt degree of reproach. Po- 
verty was, no 
was 
vice or folly. 


the 


diſgrace, where it 

not brought on by perſonal 
K. little did the peo- 

ple with to ſuppreſs ſuch liberaliry, 


it, 


when properly and honourably ap- 


8 e, 


ideal and un foun 


lied, in the « crown, Treland af. 
rded a living proof within their 
TS ſuch notions of 

were entirely 
The holders 


delicac 


of penſions in that country were to 
fd full? wap“ and as delicate, 


ſtances i in this. 


thoſe u 


er the ſame citcum- 
Vet the penſion 


liſt in that kingdom was every ſe- 
cond year laid before parliament, 
and publiſhed in all their news-pa- 


1 any of thoſe ſources of 


pers, without its producing any 
ce of that diſgrace and uneaſi- 
s to individuals, and without 


of 


action Ay malevolence, 


which the miniſter now pretends to 


be ſo 


pprehenfive. ' Not a fingle 


lord or lady; however antient their 
families, or however pred of their 


rank, whether Engli 


iſh or Iriſh, 


was ever yet known to throw up or 
to refuſe a penſion, upon the ac- 
count of that publication. 


The noble ford, they ſaid,” had 


endeavoured, with his uſl bat 2 
but with uncommon induſtry 
render, by the miniſterial j 5 
of his calculations, and by 2 8 
ing it through the wrong end of the 


| ve, the object of the mo- 
908, fo. apparently diminutive, as 
PTER Obs y the. attention of t 


e, and de conſideration of ot 


og 


they Jaid, u 


22 


But even taking it, 


poſing or a moment his repre- 
ntation to be as fair, as it We 


ſo, it was As gen to contend, 


of all our (evils, calamities, dar 


n his own word, and | 


ſo generouſly offered to gratil 


10. 


ditectiy calculated to impoſe. in 
e although 1 6 mo d be'# 
knowleged, that or 5 

chouſand p zands a #4 * 
ſimply l And unmedigtely 1 in 1:8 
an oe, of 17 reat national Aftey 


tion, every thin 
mal 52 be 9800 oy e e 555 


that ſuch; and lefler fu 
not fit obje 5 to de attended th 
and included, in any ſcheme whid 
took in a reform + f the natiotd 


ms, wen 


nditure.” b 
ae money, „er fla, was onlf 
a feconta conſideration, whe. 
ther with etitioners, or with 
themſelves. The fit and gte 


object of both, was the deftruttin 
of that undue and corrupt inf; 
ence, which was the fatal fours 


gers, and 'of the greater part g 
that ruinous ex Sits under which 
the nation was ſinking, If ( 
cutting off forty or fifty thouſail 
pounds a year from the meatis if 
that corruption, forty or fifty w 
ters could be cut off from that itt 
penetrable parliamentary phalany 
on whom no reaſon, i Tray a 
affeftion for their 'country, wa 
ever capable of making an in 
preſſion, nor of deterrin fro l 1 
adherence to the miniſter of th 
day, whoever he may be, and 
whatever predicament he migi 
Rand, it would be gaining an dd 
ject of no ſmall importance; and 
rove, in its effect, the 7 
Nane reater ſums. Had fad 
ings taken 11575 in time, Am 
re | Would ſtill have been a Parte 
r ſtrength and glory. 
| A +/ treated Sardakicalhy the 
7 fage candour, with which 
ey ſaid, the noble miniſter f 


parliamen 


— — 


5 


— — 


* 


ich were regu 
ly paid. at the public offices os 
e exchequer 3. 4 F. in- 


dale penſſons, hic 


I A deer . 
urmation which. every man in the 


ingdom,, ther native or fo- 


igner, might, by a proper appli- 


don, obtain to as füll an extent, 
z was poſſelted by the noble lord 
197-4\ [ark nen unluc- 
ily that this liberality was thrown 
way. as. the offer did not at all 

ch, zo the, objects intended by 

c people, or propoſed. by the 
barer of the preſent motion. 
Their enquiries were directed to 
xenſhons af another nature than 
hole that x ji paidat publicothces. 
They were directed to temporary 
genflons; to penſions during plea- 
re; d penhons for the purpoſe 
parliamentary corruption. 80 
inqualihed. were the charges upon 
s.ground, that a gentleman de- 
ed as a fat, founded upon au- 
bomty, he ſaid, Which he could 
ot doubt, that the miniſter, at the 
loſe. of; every ſeſſion, had a ſettle- 
nent of {ſuch g nſions to make; 
hat a An of names, with 
he ſeveral ſums apportioned to 
heir. reſpective ſervices or merits, 
xasthen produced; and that as ſoon 

the _money. was paid, the paper 
a immediately burnt, and no me- 


horial of the tranſaction preſerved, 


This, occahoned à call on the 
dppolition from one of the law of- 
ar to come forward with 5 
rogfs, to name and point out the 
r 5 throw 
bout charges of ſuch a nature at 
andom, 1 they were not able to 
upport and eſtabliſh them. To 
bs it was replied, that the learned 
gentleman, well knew, that they 
ould nat, poſſibly poſſeſs the ſpecies 
f evidence, which the rules of that 
louſe rendered neceſſary, in order 


. 
* 


exploded, as equally fallacious an 


fent doubtfulnefs of the iffue, 
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lament, with an account 1 


to hx ſuch ſpecific charges. The 

eat object of the motion was to 
obtain that very evidence which is 
now demanded. _ This the mini- 
ter ablolutely refuſes to grant; 
and at the very inſtant that they 
ſee he withholds the means, his 
advocates boldly challenge us to 
bring forward our proofs. * 

The compariſon drawn by the 
miniſter between the civil lift re- 
yenues, and the rents of a private 


eſtate, was not at all allowed to 


hold. Various parts of that va 
eſtabliſhment, the oppoſition ſaid, 
were applied to great Rational pur- 
poſes; to thoſe of public dignity 
and utility, as well as to the ſup- 
rt and ſplendor of the crown, 
arhament had a right, and was 
in the practice, of enquiring and 
ſeeing into the appropriation of 
that money. If it were otherwiſe, 
and that great revenue to be con- 
ſidered merely as perſonal pro- 
Bere the whole of it might be 
rawn off from its original pur- 
poſes, and applied to thoſe of this 
moſt dangerous nature. The po- 
ſition was therefore to be totall 
dangerous. | 8 
It was not a little remarkable, 
that almoſt the whole weight of 
this very long debate lay upon the 
miniſter; who, excepting the, aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſome of the crown law- 
yers, was left alone to endure the 
333 brunt of the day. He 
was of courſe ſo exceedingly hard 
puſhed, that bs was. frequently 
Bray to ſhift or abandon his 


_ round ; whilſt every change of 
poſition, afforded ſome new open 
Ing FRL;the ſeverities of his antago - 


'N1 


* In theſe circumſtances, 
Which were aggravated by the na- 
ture of the conteſt, and the pa- 
it 
[2] 4 


— 


ö 
| 
4 
| 


- S — — — = 
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is not tobe wondered)aty iß he triumphed,, not only in che dg 
ee {vena ne the diwiſion; but in an 12 
Eq ityſot terapersz andi 1: ſertim hacks ahey repeatedly. 
fete be entirehy refrain from choedhj that: not * Eck 
n vexa- i gentleman} hoe vet he m 

og. 019m1n kerne boten hat pan ti 
ceo on the fide of the mimifter; int 
Put, eat half: an hout after one courſe of: fo 
in the morning, the mini- was made no leſs à matter uf eu 


could not perfetily pre 


0 
ſter's amendments were carried, 
and but juſt carried, upon a davi- 
fon, by am jority of two only; 
the 

Sir George Saville then declar- 
ed that as 3 ee its . 


ſient fate; was totall 
fran that vhich be al, —. 


and Was 5 overly mcapa- 


le, which it was both 
his duty to lay before 


for the 
his wWiſh a 


them, he ſhould therefore give the 


matter entirely up, and ſhould no 
longer give him elf or his friends 
any trouble, by fruitleſsly op of. 
ing miniſters in any point w ich 
they were determined to carry. 
This was, however, an extra- 
ordinary diviſion. But the loſs, of 
the queſtion was the more vexati- 


dus to the oppoſition, as they con- 


ceived they had ftrength in town 
fully. ſufficient to have carried it; 
and even attributed the diſa 
ment to the accidental 


and complained bitterly, that vo- 


Juntczer troops can nevet he hrought 
to pay, that. ſtrict attention to duty | | 
inevitable -refalt, of its becominy 
the property of the enemy, da 

more 
| Trimibab: conduct of miniſters 8 
9 alb proper and ration 


which is priftiſed: by trained and 


di ſci Al dands, Who have been 
long habitiated to the: punctualob- 
ſer range of a regular command. 


82 r e however, 


Wen 


numbers 188 to 186. 


effect of chat ſpirit which ur 
ble f obtaining that 1 N 


matters of cha 
which ſnewed a very 
nce a | 
ſome. particular friends. On for- 
mer occaſions this would have 


"I — of 2 butthey - p 
ifcult' Aince 


thei ate rent of ſtrengtk; 
reſpect. to all ourremaining Am 


long A debate. i 


tation}! that of the knights cf h 
ſhire, or repreſtntatives of Enplif 
and Welſh obunties, who were they 
preſent, only eleven ſupported th 
miniſter by their votes; 2 ng 


leſs than fif ſeven voted for Sip 
George Saville's or motion. 
Such, and ſo ul, was ih 


Preralent. an Shete we be 

It was on the ſame any of & 
George Saville's motion; thatth 
Marquis af Rockingham brought 
the Jamaica bufineſs forward inthe 
Houſe of Lords; where he pre: 
ſented a petition ſimilar to that 
and ſubſcribed by the ſame name, 
which we have already ſeen 2 tub 
ject of animadverſion in the Houſe 
of Commons. He went over the 
whole of complaint, aud, 
in a ſpbeck of confiderable length 
ſupported and enforoed the fevera 
„in a manner 
full know: 
lege of his ſubject; in dem 
which;: he l partie: 
larly to eſtabliſſr the following 
oints:*=«T he/- great »importand 
and inefimablevalye of the iſan 
— The fatal conſequences, 'wi 


rican and Weſt Indian poifeſtom 
which'muſt be the immediate ut 


ecially of Prance— I 


proviſcc 


sion, for the ſecurity, and qro- 


MN 


oo ——— 
er authorities, that 
„bould have been formed of 
ing dhe iſland; if D'Eſtaing had 

this force thither, at the time 


directed his courſe to Georgia. 
chat the praſervation of one of 


crown of Great Britain, reſted 


——— He farther urged, 


\ the Wit this conduct could not eren be 
pre- ar palliated, as to attribute it 
bat mere negligence or. forgetful. 
mes ; ſuppofing that either could 


amitted-as any palltation, — 
t ſo curly as the year 1 

itedlyfince, miniſters Ut favs been 
rhed, by: petitions and applica- 
bs from * land, of the dan- 
„both within and from with- 
; towhich it was expoſed ; and 
rhicknd'other notice was taken 
he fiyſt inſtance; than the draw- 
away, for the unhappy pur- 


of che American war, one 
anc of then very weak military 
dene, (amouhting to zoo men) 
i een had been before aſſigned for 


defence. Nor had any thing 
Ruaf been fince done 
n the other ſide, the proteſt 
which wo have beſore taken 


10nd; 


"ond 


roi 

- bit ſe) was bro It forward, and 
TW t by Lord On ow as partof his 
uch, in order to ſhew, that the 


tog r be conſide ted 


10nd 
110%; 


— this country, 


> moſt valuable appendages to 
n the error, blindneſs, or folly 


. concluded; that thoſt who had not 
ſigned the former, did not — | 
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as the ſenſe of the 9 dae 
| info ineſtimable aripolteſts merely as containing the ſentis 
_— e "open ments of thoſe 


Hen —— 


1 ae. Mar- 2 
1 2 1 Rockingham,” Oi 2. 


moved that the names of 
tioners ſhould be read, obſerved; 


that he believed moſt of them were 
known to their ' tordſhips 5 it wa 
now in the noble lord's power wo 
had read the proteſt, to bring the 


mutter to an immediate iſſue; he 


had only to paſs the names of the 


ſtors in ''counterview- before 


them; and the buſineſs would be 


ſettled; it would be at once ſeen 


on which _ the ueſtions of. ny 


perty and ref; llity lay. 


The noble lord; — * 


elined to read the names of the pro 
teſtors ; but infiſted on his general 


poſi tions; that the petitioners; al- 


though many of them were reipet- 
able, did not poſſeſs half the 
perty of the iſland; that one 


— the merchants and — bad 


not ſigned either the 
proteſt; and it was 


tition or 
irly to be 


prove of its contents. 


The Mar _ as 5 Es Shea | 
eclining to read thæ 


names of the proteſtors wereeaſtly 

underſtood. The noble lord was 
tender of ſome names; and did 
not wiſh to bring certain characters 
forward, which had ñ gured in that 


motives for 


tran action. After ſome obſerva- 
tions on theſe, and drawing a 


"ftroug contraft between the tareof 


character, 


ons — 


— . - — — — 2 
Py * % 1 my Js 23 
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character, 8 and reſpecta- 


ed, upon what he called rather a 
us e. in the proteſt; 

y which, it is 
tive, for their objecting to; a peti- 
tion for protection] to parliament, 
it was the intereſt of the mer - 


ants and planters nan, well lame 


with government. 
The firſt lord of the nimiralty 


— that the merchants 


and planters who ſigned the peti- 
tion, were, in every inſtance, as 


worthy and as reſpectable a body of 


2 25 any in this, or in any 


other kingdom ; but that there was of { 


not a ſingle fact ſtated in che peti- 
tion, nar alledged in its ſupport, 
which he would not be ready and 
prepared, one by one, at a proper 
time, to diſprove. This brought 
out ſeme altercation between bim 
and the noble marquis; in which, 
| beſides a difference of opinion with 
2 to circumſtances of danger 
protection, ſeveral aſſertions 
and contradictions took place as to 
facts and dates. The petition was 
ordered to lie on the table for the 
uſal and conſidleration of the 
under the avowed intention 
uis of Rockingham, 
foundation of a fu- 
ture N for the protection 
and ſecurity of the iſland of Ja- 
maica; an intention which the 
meaſures adopted by governmen 
n rendered nyecel- 


- 


"3 7 


On the laft day of February, the 
minifier inthe Hdnſe of Commons 
moved, that the thanks of that 
houſe ſhould. be given to Admiral 
2 3 Rodney, for the late 


nt. ſervices he 
121 7 — er is. king and coun- 


* men — 


bility on both ſides, he comment- ſuppor 


ſential ſervices 


ſhameſully laid by and negled 


Mr. Thomas Townſhend, u; 


ted by. oppoſition, 
ung * agreed to by 4 
bouſe. A ſimilat motion wa; x 
on the following day in the | 
of Lords by my Earl of Sandyy 
ſeconded by the Marquis, of 
kingham, and. agreed to in 
manner. 

But the oppoſition wiſbel | 
ſome wore, ſubitanial return, f 
a mere vote of thanks, for the 
8 med by4 
brave coman and ach 
ingiy warmly. — in! 
houles, that while the impn 


ervice was recent and ya 
ſhould proceed a ſtep furty 
and apply for ſome mark of wy 
7 EA Which, in caſe of aug 
niſter accident, or future mi 
tunes might . . him & 
urity, againſt ing a 
neglected, and As ſervices 
. 

This, they aid, was the 
neceſſary, as that admiral hal 


the laſt war received the thai 17 
both houſes. for the importan i ibr 
vaces which; he then perfom 


and yet he was afterwards 


without any proviſion being 
for him ſuitable to his rank 
high character; ſo that honow 
almoſt the only barveſt whid 
reaped. It was, likewite, 
ſaid, the more neceſlary, a5 
underſlood that he was def N 
with an inferior force to the 
tection of our Weſt India id 
and that nobody was ig nora 
caſe. of misfortune or loſs, 
what dexterity the preſent mu 
could ſhift the blame from 
ſelves, however culpable, 
the ſhoulders of their comma 
In ſuch a caſe, Sir Georg 
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mut expe” the ſame fate, 
ich, they fad, every other of- 


, Who ventured to act under 
jr direEtion, had already expe. 
Rod OIUWED SO 019% O02 Ih 


Pre poſt of Lieutenant General 
the” Marines; which had been 
tüted as a reward for extraot- 
merit and ſervice, and which 
unuſüally continued vacant, 

F fihee the reſignation of Sir 
ph Pafliſer, was the immediate 
A which the oppoſition had in 


in favour of Sir George 


Iney'; but this was mentioned 
as matter of converſation, or 
poſal to the miniſters, as they 
Hd not ſeem to preſcribe to the 
1 by any ſpecification. Nor 
they wiſh to puſh the buſineſs 
1 addreſs in the Houſe of Com- 
bs, (where only, confiſtently 
forms, it could be done) if 

could obtain a ſatis factory 
niſe from the miniſter on the 
ect. This, however, not ap- 
ng to them tobe immediately 
Mr. Marſham framed a mo- 
for an addreſs; that his ma- 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
dw ſome Men f honour 
Admiral Sir ge Brydges 
ney, for his late Arr Ker. 


he mĩiniſter declared the great- 
dnal regard for the abſent 
mander, as well as the fulleſt 
of his great merits, ſervices, 
igh naval character; nor was 
gentleman in the houſe more 
—.— ſhould be moſt amply 
ded, But he obſerved, that 
ſuld not only be unprecedented 
low a vote of thanks with an 
ute addreſs for a reward; 
hat ſo coupling the two mat- 
would in future ſubject the 
to very great difficulty, and 


1123 
eftabliſh a precedent which they 
would Hereafter have cauſe to re- 
penr. He therefore wiſhed” the 
mbtion' was withdrawn; as it would 


be excecdingly irkſome to him to 


oppoſe it; Which yet he muſt other- 
wie be under a neceſſity of doing, 
merely for the fake o | 
Py pivccdent;t2 Hof 2952306 

As the miniſter Hkewife'afſared 
the Houſe, that he was far from 
thinking the place of lieutenant- 
general of the marines, by any 
means more than equal to the ad- 
miral's high deſerts, the juſtneſs 


of his reaſoning, and the clearneſs 


of his declarations, afforded ſuch 
conviction and ſatisfaction on the 
other ſide, that the motion was 
withdrawn; but under the de- 
clared preſumption, that ſome- 
thing was intended, and would be 
effectually done, in favour of the 
admiral. It may be difficult to de- 
termine, whether the two great 
naval commanders in the Houſe 
of Commons, (Admiral Keppel, 
and Lord Howe) did greater ho- 
nour to themſelves, or to Sir 
George Rodney, by the liberal, 
elear, and anne approbation 
and applauſe, which they beſtowed 
upon his conduct and ſervices. 
The ground taken by the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham and other 
lords on that fide, was, an endea- 
vour to obtain from the marine 
miniſter, by ſtating the riety 
and eie ene of the Hare 
ſome aſſurance, that either the va- 
cant place, or ſome equivalent 
mark of royal favour and reward, 
was intended to be beſtowed on the 
abſent admiral; the difarranged 
ſtate of whoſe private affairs, af. 
forded motives which were ſtrongly 
urged in both houſes,” for its not 
being merely honorary. * 4 b 
- ut 
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ut this the noble lord at the head 

F this admiralty abſolutely refuſed; 
He ſatd; it was the provinee 
of the crown to diſtingui h and re- 


yy 


faith folly ; that it would) be 


U wWnatthis majeſty might- or 
| not; or ought to do Hat 


gative to preſeribe to him on 
an ocaſion; that graces and 
— fuch as thoſe deſcribed, 
were the proper gift of the ſove- 
xeign 5 that he — withed that 
bouſe- to entrench on this ex- 
cluſtve right; and it was well 
known to be one of the leading 
characteriſtics of his majeſty's 
. reign, to reward ſuch of his 
. fubje&s as ſcemed worthy of nis 
' favour and protection. by 
On the followin 
arch 7 Hg the miniſter: ing 
prized; at leaſt, one fide of the 
bouſe, by opening his ſcheme. for 
{> hoe ain of a Commiſſion of 
Accounts. He abſerved, that the 
amount, the increaſe, and the 
manner of conducting the public 
expenditure, had of late afforded 
contigual topics of debate, con- 
verſation, and complaint; and 
that it had even been propoſed to 
- withhold the ſupplies for thoſe 


pPürts of che public ſervice, for 


which eſtimates were not previ - 


Se er Wich reſpect 2 . 
he ' thi matter, he maſt repeat what 
| had often ſaidbefore, that while 

a 864 engaged in a widely ex, 


19 Fe expenſive wary ĩt would 
. 


be impoſſible, in many inſtances, 
from the very nature of the ſer- 
pieces do lay previous eſtimates be- 


fore the houſe. The extent, pe- 
culiar nature, and circumſtances 
of the war, er rute to . 
01/11 71 
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ard thoſe who had ſerved it ably houle, t 
3 him to undertake 15 


aul Id de n direct invaſtion of his 


he; a more eaſy and ſpeedy male 


count ſor the enormity. of the 6, 
PEACE; ; TRAY”, of . 17 
" Hee bel ae # beg 


g 
; —— cy e nume 62 
balances upon Farh, head of . 
D might be, brought feng a 
more ſpeedily, and in conſequcß 5 
be the — to the publ 4 
ſervice. Various methods had by 10 
hinted at for. effecting this purpch bin 
the method he ſhould prop 5 
would be to bring in a bill fr 155 
. a commiſſion of account 4 4 
e thought a commilſlion wat 41 
have 907 advantages over an 
mittee, of accounts; as it ni 
be ſtrengthened with powers, vi 
which the, houſe was not capable 1. 
inveſtin latter; particulg fer 
the calling for papers of all ent 
and the examining witneſtes i 
oath. That former commiſioi wy" 
this nature had proved nugata 118 
he ſaid, was oy to he acc 9530 
for, and as eaſily to be rem Wh 
The fault lay partly in the c > 
and partly in the form and eu vam 
of their juriſdiction. They 1 whet 
merely been authorized. with 34 Neu 
oſpective view; he meant to * 
e preſent idea much fate 
He intended that the bill ben 
expreſsly authorize the conai bon 
oners, not only to enquire im com. 
unts of the paſt expe nd donn 
(Ro to the current account 70 p 
farther. direct them, to ca © 
Prepare, $94 report to the h ere 
* upon due exam gad 
and — 14 appear to nen de 


keep 
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epit'y the püblic accounts, and 
clin them ſo, that their true 
e Agde from tie to dime, as 
bir 45 ebe, be Lald before the 
Fan CATER Fr, and "thi 
Zeus balances i hand be im!“ 
lle "Brought forward, and 
Polted to the fervice of the enſu- 
{1th h od bing. boils 
e ner -6bRtved;" chat 
hen he Had readily promiſed his 
ltance upon” this ſubject ſome 
ime before, to an honourable 
ember on the other fide,” who 
ad called” upon him for it; not- 
handing fome ironical com- 
iments,” de could eafthy per- 
eve that Kis fincerity was called 
n queſtion, and that his promiſe 
br concurrence was only conſider- 
Gas 7 parliamentary trick. The 
ny return,” he then determined 
i e ſeite the earlieſt 
pportumty of affording indifpu- 
185 proof to the houſe, that his 
bifer of aſſiſtance included his real 
ſentiments, and that no man 
iſhed more than he did himſelf, 
or ſome effectual means of expe- 
king the public accounts, An 
honourable gentleman had like- 
wiſe at that time thrown out, that 
it would appear from the ſort of 
committee that was appointed, 


whether. he was fincere, or whe- 


ther the whole enquiry was to be 
a farce and 4 mockery.” He ſhould 
nat conſider how far this inſinua- 
tion affected the honour of that 
houſe, which was to appoint the 
committee; but he oel now 
convince them of his own fincerity. 
To put the matter therefore totally 
out of doubt, and to obviate the 
Yarious objections which would be 
made, whatever fide of the houſe 
the members of the committee 
Were drawn from, h# ſhould make 
* a proviſion in his intended bill, 


that the 'commiſlioners be, reſpec- 


table; intelligent, and independ- 


ent gentlemen who weren 
ehe of either houſe o — 15 
menty d ben ods; on bigw 
Oolonel Barre, who: had firft 
introduced or pꝓropoſed the buſi 
neſs, complained of this unex- 
pected, and, as he underſtood it, 
extraordinary procedure Th 
hiſtory of parliament, he ſai 
'could not afford an inſtance of 
ſimilar tranſaction. His ſcheme 
was founded on a wiſh to ſerye 
the public; on a wiſh to check 
the profuſion of thoſe WhO ma- 
naged the public expenditure; 
the ſtrong arre of the miniſter had 
wreſted it out of his hands, and 
had put an end to his labours. 
He had called upon the noble 
lord to know whether he would 


aſſiſt him or not, for two reaſons; 


the one, that he knew nothing 
effectual could be done in oppo- 
ſition to his power; the other, 
that he knew it would be impoſ- 
fible,” without the aid of his au- 
thority, to penetrate into the 
arcana of many matters which 
loudly demanded inveſtigation. 
This was the aſſiſtance, which he 
required from the miniſter; and 
he was not without hope, that he 
would have intereſted him in the 
enquiry; by making him a party 
in the buſineſs. But the noble 
lord, inſtead of giving aſſiſtance, 
makes himſelf at once the princi- 
pal; and without once, he ſaid, 
conſulting or adviſing with him; 
Without any compariſon of ſcheme, 
or communication of deſign, 


comes out now with a plan of his 


' own; at the very inſtant that he 

had brought his to the point aim- 

ed at. % 1s 
His complaint, he ſaid, was 


« vVor(S®p® 77 


not the effect of dilappelarmput, v2 
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If the objett he purſued was ob. 
ors he was indifferent to what 
hand the benefit was owing. But 
e [that the plans were 
ang PICBLE _ the one 
made not to in 9 to cen. 
teract the — fi 1 
.. The, oppoſition. in nora. : eri- 
ed ame on this manoeuvre, 
They ſaid. it was unfair and in- 
| c and that if it was nat an 
abſolute. violation - of; eſtabliſlied: 
parliamentary rules, according to 
the dead letter of recorded pre- 
cedents, it, however, militated 
entirely againſt their — and 
that it was totally 
that liberality conduct, and 
propriexy of behaviour, which it 
was ſo nece and becoming for 
tlemen to obſerve, both in that 
uſe and without, in their com- 
merce with each other. The va- 
rious ſtrictures paſſed upon the 
- plan, will appear in their place. 
„ ''- Burke's. eſtabliſhment bill, 
having been read the firſt time on 
the 23d of February, the author 
poſed the following Tueſday 
For the ſecond reading. On this 


F 4 4 


much altercation aroſ; the mi- 


niſter charging the minority with 
precipitating a meaſure not ſuffi- 
<iently conſidered; they on the 
other hand acculng him of an in- 
tentzon of delaying all reforma- 
tion until the ſupplies were grant- 
ed, and then precipitately proro- 
Parliament, without any 


redrelis to ſo many grievances, 


The miniſter was called on to de- 


S clare, whether he would oppoſe 
it on the ſecond reading, or let 
it go to a committee. After 
apparent irreſolution, he de 
that he did not intend to ape 
2 bill in r lage. 


ſhould be proceed 


ſubverſive of 


its general and particular conſt 
quences, before it was referred 


ing. The firft part to be ind 
gated ; in the committee was! 


The bill being read the ſegy 
time without oppoſi tion, juſt! 
after the miniſter had - an, A 
nounced the plan for his c 
miſſion. of accounts, Mr. gu 
moved that it might be commit 
for the following day. hit 
oppoſed, on the ground, tha 
it was neceſſary all bills, and 
eſpeciaily thoſe of great mom 
Set 
caution and circumſpection, 
the uſage” of parliament waz, | 
that account, againit the ſend 
of bills directly from the ſecy 
reading to a committee. If t 
was the rule in other caſes; 
much more neceſſary was it yi 
— & to à bill of ſuch mayy 
„Which took in ſuch a 
ey of objects, and in the en 
which ſo great a number of ij 
dividuals were intereſted, as 
preſent, to - proceed with d 
ateſt caution ; and to af 
time for fully examining its part 
and duly conſidering and weight 


a committee. An amendment u 
accordingly moved, by which ® 
following Wedneſday was toll 
ſubſtituted, / in the place of 
enſuing day. 

This was directly charged ( 
the other ſide to the procraſti i 
ing views of the miniſter. It 
not to be ſuppoſed, they fat 
that the whole of the bill wail 
be immediately conſidered; 

arts were to be taken and treat 
eparately; and their numb 
rendered it neceſſary (if any thi 
ſerious was intended to be do 
to loſe no time in their procm 


5 ? 


tion, whether the office 
Ow ſtats; other- 
be ſecretary of ſtate for the K- 
nican colonies, Was not an of. 
» altogether uſeleſs, and as ſuch 
ght to be aboliſhed ? Surely 
is was not à queſtion that re- 
ired ſuch * of thinking, as 
t there had not been already 
U time for its conſideration. 
The language which the miniſ- 
r now held with reſpect to the 
| of reform, did not ſeem much 
correſpond: with that he had 
ed at the firſt motion for the 
u. He probably thought he 
d gone too far. He coldly ob- 
ved, that as the bill conſiſted of 
variety of allegations, and was 
fact a farrago of incidents, he 
ppoſed it would not be thought 
reafonable, - when it came be- 
8 the committee, if he ſhould 
call for evidence in ſupport 
thoſe facts, on which the Pro- 
tions were founded, as well 
a clear account of the value of 
ſavings to be made. 


— 


idea of the noble lord, in re- 
king a kind of proof, which 
im its nature he, at the ſame 
je, knew was impoſſible to 


given. I aſſert, {ſaid he, that 


„ and how am I to prove it 
by the notoriety of the fact? 
Uthe deputy, the clerks, or 
n the 1 hter come to prove 


was to bring ſuch evidence as 
neceſſary to determine queſ- 
bs "of private property in a 
t of juſtice, in order to prove 


propoted to aboliſi? And was 
ſo to bring fimilar evidence 
prove, that the ſavings from 


5 


r Burke treated with ridicule 


third ſecretary of ſtate is uſe- 


Did the noble lord mean, that 


thoſe places to be uſeleſs which - 
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thoſe reductions would amount 
preciſely, without even the uſual 
exception for errors, to the exuct 
ſum which he had ſuppoſed or 
ſtated ? The idea is too ridicu- 
lous, It will be more mamly and 
becoming in the noble lord, at 
once to avow his antipathy to 
every ſpecies and degree of public 
reform. enen 
The queſtion being put at 12 
o' clock at night, in a very full 
houſe, Lord Beauchamp's amend. 
ment to the motion; for ſubſtitu- 


ting the words Wedneſday 


next,“ in the place of to- mor- 


row,” was carried upon a divi- 


fron by a majority of 35; the 


numbers being, for the amend- 
ment 230, to 195 who ſupported 
the original motion. The parties 


ſeemed willing to make a previous 
trial of their ſtrength in theſe 
queſtions, before they came to the 


main points; and the numbers in 
the minority, on a mere matter of 


time, was a thing very alarming 


to miniſtry. 8 


We have already obſerved, that 


the Earl of Pembroke had, for the 
firſt time, yoted in the oppoſition. 
This conduct was ſoon followed 
by the removal of that nobleman 
from his office of lord liewtenant of 
the countz of Wilts. So remark- 
able a concurrence: of incident, 
and coming ſo cloſe upon that 
which related to the Marquis of 
Caerularthen, could not but ex- 


cite notice and obfervation both - 
- within doors and without; and the 
matter was taken up by the Earl 


of Shelburne as an object of par- 


liamentary enquiry, who ' accord. 


ingly ſummoned the lords upon 
the occaſion, 0 7 29 980) 

That nobleman o- . > 
pened the buſineſs by March 6th, 
ſtatin g, 
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Rating, that the tronble he had 


7 
— x 


that eq; Ce 
ry „and indepen- 
| th 


conduct gf " 
2 to theſe won 
Hlemen was the more fer; 


* * ouy 
8885 12, as the ſeveral la 
tive to ; "militia, which hall 


end: 


paſſed. ſince the year 1763, U 


thrown that originally confing 


n | onal means of national defen 


being di 
_ 


conſtitution, and belonging to 
every member of either houſe of 
parliament, they were diſgraced 
In the face of their country. 

The noble earl pointed out and 
enforced, with his uſual ſharpneſs 
and energy, the ſuppoſed danger- 


-ous tendency. of this mode of pro- 


_ almoſt totally into the hands of 


crown; ſo that being thus wang 


vent its becoming à mere ſtateg 
gine of corruption; and its be 


even converted into a machine 


the ſuhverſion of that conſtitui 
which it had been created to g 
ſerve. bo het Fs =T 
From the militia, the noblet 
paſſed by an eaſy tranſition tot 
te and government of the amy 
a ground, on which his carlyt 
litary knowledge and ſervice! 


' forded no-fmall advantage, 


88 reprobated, wid 
Idierly vehemence, a regulati 


.cecding ; more particularly at a 
time like the _ preſent; when, as 
he faid, every body felt and con- 
feſſed that the influence of the 
crown was carried to ſuch an ex- 
treme, as affected every depart- 
ment, from the miniſter to the 


lately adopted in that ſchod 
war, called occafienal rant; 
he repreſented, as being equi 
ſcandalous in the practice, n 
ous to the ſervice in the effet, 
humiliating and degrading to 
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loweſt officer of exciſe. ' He then 
entered into a detail of the riſe and 
power of the Jords lieutenants of 
counties; and endeavoured to ſhew, 
chat the powers of that great office 
were, from its firſt inſtitution, in 
à a vety conſiderable inde- 
; t of the crown; and that 

it was always confidered as pre- 
Fa fort of balance, between 
the rights of the people and the 
Power of the prerogative. He ob- 


army in ats principle. 
he ſaid, could operate 9 dit 

d effectually towards b. % 
the heart of a ſoldier, and di 


ing all military ſpirit and an 


Indeed the Duke of Rich! 
and he ſeemed to want wards f 
ciently to expreſs their dere 
of this novel, and, as they! 
ſcribed it, abominable pra 
The whole arder of hag 
reverſed . by it. All ras"! 
trampled 2900 4 all ſuboral 


der; the emulation of rank, and 


periſh before it. 1 


u their frequency, within 
ere + he fuppoſed, of all 
the lords, ſeemed. to _ it = 
bk ecefſary to cite any inſtances o 
fu 24 ks and that he would ra- 
ther avdid deſcending to particu- 
lars, yet, that it might not be 
thought he dealt merely in decla- 
mation, he would aſk, what pre- 
tenfions a Mr. Fullarton had to be 
raiſed at once to the rank of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and to be appoint- 


+ 


That gentleman had never held 
any rank, nor ever been in the ar- 
my before ; he had been, clerk to 
the noble lord now preſent in of- 
fice, when on his late embaſſy in 
France; where r he might 
have- acquitted himſelf very well 
ith his pen, but never was ac- 
niainted with the uſe of the ſword ; 
yet thas Clerk in office, this comms, 
ontrary to all military eſtabliſh- 
ments, contrary to all the ſpirit of 
he army, was now ' a lieutenant- 
plonel, and had the ſuperiority 
In command over Lord Harring- 
on, ' a young nobleman of the 
noſt active an enterprizing ſpirit, 
ho had fought his way, inch b 
ach, to command, and whoſe hig 
nk and great family connections 
reed him in, no other reſpect, 
dan to render his ſervices to his 
ountry the more conſpicuous. 
Such promotions, it was ſaid, 
0 contrary to the military rules of 
wety other country in Europe, as 
gell as of this, was ſufficient to 
ve every man of honour and 
Vol. XXIII. 
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konoor which characterizes a fol-. 


the eagerneſs for fame, which in- 
dude Ris very exiſtence, muſt all 


The noble carl faid,. that al- 


ed commandant of a regiment? | 


nate dangerous diſcontents, jea- 
louſy, and will throu; og 
whole army, and to deter our 
Den and gentry of weight 
J fortune, from following che 
atura! bent of their genius, in 
attempting to ſerve their country. 
For who would devote his time, his 
fortune, or his life, to a ſervice, 
where he ſaw a clerk from behind 
his deſk, ſuddenly raiſed by mini- 
1al_caprice, and put over the 
heads of more than a thouſand of- 
ficers; many of whom were of 
long and tried ſervice, of eſtabliſſi- 
ed merit in their profeſſion, and 


had been bred up to the art of war 


from their earlieſt youth. 

The Earl of Shelburne cloſed a 
ſpeech of confiderable length, full 
of matter and of energy, with a 
motion to the following purport. 
Whereas the Marquis of Carmar- 
then was diſmiſſed from his em- 
ployment of the Heutenancy of 
the Eaft riding of the county of 
York, on the morning of that da 
when his opinion to ſupport wi 
his vote a motion that was made 
in the houſe on the 8th of Febru- 

laſt was well known; and 
whereas the Earl of Pembroke was 
likewiſe diſmiſſed from his lieute- 
nancy of the county of Wilts, ſoon 
after he gave his yote on the ſame 
queſtion, which office of lieute- 
nant has been at all times impor- 
tant, but moſt peculiarly ſo under 
the preſent conſtitution of the mi- 
litia. And whereas no cauſe has 
been ſuggeſtedor commumeated to 
either of the ſaid noble lords for 
ſuch diſmiſſion, this houſe there- 
fore hath every ground to believe, 


that the ſame had reference to their 


conduct in parliament... _ 
And it was therefore moved, 
[7] that 
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that an humble addreſs be pre- 


ſented to his majeſty, to deſire he 


will be r pleaſed to ac. 
quaint this houſe, Whether he has 
bern adviſed, and by whom, to 
diſmiſs the ſaid two noble lords, 
or either ef them, from their ſaid 
employanents,. lor gheir papain 
nts 4 T2313 O14 ils 14 
The Marquis of Carmarthen — 
ferved, that the motion was of ſuch 
a nature, that he could not in deli- 
Winpport it with his vote 3. but 
re. be mevertheleſs4 heartily! ap- 
e it, as he hoped it wou 4 
— 5 the means of enabling him 
atisfy his enquiring 9 
cauſe of his bei aced 
pe acting as their ry: eute- 
nant;; fot he truſted he ſhould now 
bony from the mouth of ſome of 
| 1 confidential ſervants, 
| 115 e, rea on, of his being. diſmiſſed 
from that office. He flattered him- 
elf, that his removal was not oc- 


caſioned by any abuſe of the power 
annexed to his office; and he was 


happy in finding that he had not 
given any offence to the people of 
the county of Vork, either as lieu- 
tenant, or by the vote he had 
iven,; for he had received ſeveral 
etters from many of the moſt re- 
ſpectable gentlemen in that coun- 
ty, containing a full approbation 
his couduct in parliament. Jo 
The Earl of, Pembroke explain- 

ed the nature of his difmiſſion, 
which he, attributed entirely to ad- 
vice; as at that audience, at which 
he reſigned the office of lord of the 
r he had — lo 
acious reception from 

his —.— which he had ever 
been wont to do. He: obſerved, 
that his family had been lord lieu- 
tenants of the county of Wilts, 
ever Knef, the office had been rſt! 
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known in England; and he way 
happy to find that his conduct hu 
been ſach fon all occaſions, x 
to meet tho rp of li 
county. 59 
That nobleman; 5 who had ſerv 
early; long and with credit in de 
la war, joined in reprobating, i 
terms of exceeding ſeverity, the 
late promotions, as well as the is 
novations in general witich wer 
introduced in the government d 
the army. He ſaid, that he de. 
teſted from his heart the meim 
made uſe af ta obtain rank, con 
trary to the eſtabliſhed rules of ſer 
vice; and he afirmed, that the at 
my in which ſuch things were per 
mitted, muſt either moulder-awy 
ſa, as to be worth nothing, or el 
become a dangerous engine in the 
hands of government. 
The diſcretion of the crown i 
the appaintment and removal ofit 
officers, was the principal grount 
of argument taken on the othe 
ſide, in oppoſition to the motion, 
That the crown was fully endut 
with this power would not be de- 
nicd ; and any; attempt to circuſh 
ſeribe it, muſt be conſidered as 2 
direct and violent entrenchment 00 
the royal prerogative. The pro- 
poſed addreſs would therefore, nd 
militate leſs with the principles d 
right, than with all the rules df 
propriety, and of reſpect: to hu 
majeſty ; ; nor indeed could the mes 
ſure be ſupported upon any betts 
ground of recedent, than wh 
was drawn from the conduct of th 
long parliament. A conduct whic 
ord on any ſide of the houk 
— wiſh to purſue. 
That she power of che cron 
might. 3 in ſome inſtances be impre 
dently exerciſed, - was allowed 
Eyery power, however modikey 
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to whoever intrafted; was lia- 
le to abuſe. But they denied 
hat to be the caſe in che preſent 
"ances There was nothing chat 
iſtinguiſhed the removals in queſ- 


ion; from a ſucceſſive ſtream of 


recedents, 3 down, from 
he preſent day, 
re ugh times which were deemed 


he revolution to 


e ft favourable to liberty. 


Phe two noble lords, they ſaid, pr 
eld their offices merely through 


le favour of the crown, and 
outd therefore have no right to 
omplain when it was wi 
hey ſuffered no injury, for they 
| nothing which they could call 
eir w nm. Was this then ſuffi- 
jent ground for a motion, which 
ent to annihilate one of the firſt 


nd the' moſt neceſſary preroga- 


ives of the crown, that of chool- 


ig its own ſervants. 

A preat law lord endeavoured 
ith his uſual ability to ſhew, 
various ' inconveniences and 
uſchiefs which maſt ariſe, from 
ts being” once eſtabliſhed as a 
Inaciple of acting, that the royal 
il was ſubject to parliamentary 
ontroul examination, - upon 
very exerciſe,” which prudence 
d reaſon might dictate, of thoſe 


owers which the conſtitution had 


eſted in the crown, of promot- 
bg or removing its own officers. 
econtended; that it would not 
nly de ſubverſive of the royal 
rerogative, deſtructive of all 
ublic ſervice, order, and ſubor- 
nation, and perſonally degrad- 
g to the ſovereign, but that 
world” involve parliament itſelf 
i continual and inextricable dif- 
eulties. If ſuch a precedent 
as once eftabliſhed; the whole 


ie of the houſe would be taken 


? with complaints, appeals, and 


addreſſes; and they would at 
length become ſo numerous and 
* that they never could 
e able to ſee their way through 
them. He ſeemed, however, not 
much better ſatisfied with ref 
to the right, than to the expe- 
dience and propriety, of 2 | 
ment at all interfering in ſuch. 
matters as touched upon the royal 
erogative; l 
The learned lord likewiſe call- 
ed for the evidence to ſupport 


* 
* 


the —_ No manner of proof, 
wn; had 


he ſaid, had been laid before their 
lordſhips, nor had any attempt even 
been made to prove, that the diſ- 
miſſion of the noble marquis, or 
of the noble earl, proceeded from 
any vote they had given in that 
houſe ; conſequently, till ſome 
fact was ſtated, or proof made, 
it could not be decent to ap- 
the throne on the ſubject; 
ut would on the contrary, in 
his opinion, be highly improper, 
and even diſreſpectful. 

The lords in oppoſition ac- 
knowledged in the cleareſt terms, 
that the unlimited, unreſtrained 
diſcretion of the crown, in a 
choice of perſons to fill the offices 
of the ſtate, was an inherent, in- 
diſputable prerogative, veſted in 
it, for the beſt and wiſeſt pur- 
poſes ; but it was a prerogative or 
right, the exerciſe of which, as 
well as of every other power or 
right the crown enjoyed, was ſub. _ 
ject to the controul and animad- 
verſion of parliament. It was, 
like them, exerciſed by council 
and advice; and if improperly 
exerciſed, as in other inſtances, 
ſubjected the adviſers to enquiry; 
and if it appeared upon. that' en- 

uiry, that the cauſe was not 
fuck as to juſtify the advice, ſub- 
[1] 2 | jected 
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jected them to cenſure, to remo- 
_ or to puniſhment.——This was 
what was meant by à diſeretio- 
nary power being veſted in the. b 
crown; it was neither more nor 
leſs. ; There was an _ unſound diſ- 


eretion, as. well as a found diſ- 


cretion ; in its DOPE. ſenſe, it 
meant no more er or a- 
bility to to act, which. was after 
ſabje&t to the controul and diſ- 
cufſion of parliament. But when- 
ever that power was ſtretched. be- 
yord- its due limits, when it was 
wan tonly and intentionally 


nature; it was then no longer 
diſcretionary, it drm l 
ö and tyrannical, - .' +» 

The Duke of Richmond, 
contradiction tos ſome of the af. 
ſertions made, and doctrines now 
laid down, quoted the debates of 
wy; houſe in the year:1733, and 

e ſpirited proteſt then entered, 
upon the crown's diſmiſſing Lord 

0 


bham and the Duke of Bolton 


*from their places. This he hop- 
ed would ſtrike the lords as a pre- 
cedent fully ſatisfactory, for the 
right of parliament to regulate 
the abuſe of diſeretion in the 
crown; and he hoped the cir- 
cutnſtance of the late Earl of 
Bathurſt, being at the head of the 
peers who ſigned that- proteſt, 
would have its due effect on the 

Lord Preſident of the council, 
(then preſent) in inducing him 

ta ſupport the ſentiments of his 
noble father. The duke appeal- 
ed, with reſpect to the late pro- 
motions in the army, to the law 
lords, and to the bench of biſh- 
ops; aſking the learned lord on 

wool- ſack, and the right re- 
verend prelate, at the head of that 

bench, how they would "mm 
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- deavoured to ſhew, that the ten. 


abuſ-/ 
ed, it immediately changed. its 


— , ⏑— e RO — — 
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of having filk gowns, and the 

— nities of the church, confer. 

by bai men every way unfitted 

it, education, or learning 

10 ſuch Rations ; men totally ip 

norant both of law and of of 
? 

* this. vccadon; the Marquy 

of Rockingham entered as 40 

into the abuſes relative to the f. 

litia, as the military lords di 

into thoſe of the army. He ez. 


dency and effect of all the ln 
which had for: ſeveral years ben 
paſſed relative to that body, went 
directly to draw it daily near: 
and nearer, to the model and cox 
dition of a ſtanding army. H 
ſtated its original nature, with th 
motives and defign of its inftity 
tion; and then endeavoured y 
Jhew how eit had been warped b 
purpoſes entirely different. And 
after ſeveral maſterly obſervation 
on the ſubject, declared, tha 
under ſuch circumſtances, if the 
lieutenants of counties were tox 
diſmiſſed for their conduct in pr: 
liament, and for differing in pb 
litical opinions with the miniſſen 
for the time being, the only di 
ference he could make between! 
ſtanding army, and a militia! 
conſtituted and governed, vn 
that (for ſeveral reaſons w ich 
ſpecified) he would give a pret 
rence to the former. 

It was remarked, that it 
ſmalleſt anſwer was not made! 
the court lords, to the numero 
charges which were made on 
other fide, with reſpect to ti 
government both of the army u 
the militia. Excepting it ſhorl 
be conſidered as ſuch, that 2 
ble lord in office, who had ben 
lately ambaſſador in Paris, pt 
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a few words in vindication of the and character of a man who had 
promotion of his late ſecretary, its intereſt” at heart, if he re- 
Colonel Fullarton; who- he ſaid mained any longer without an 


nd tried character, that he could tion of his ſentiments.” He ſup- 
enture'to anſwer for his ſupport- ported the motion, approved the 
ine the character of a ſoldier with county meetings and aſſociations, 
ſpirit and propriety ; that he had and ſtrongly condemned the con- 
liberally offered to raiſe a reg” duct of adminiftration, © 
ent; and that the ſtate of pub- He concluded by renouncing 
lic affairs rendered it neceſſary to all party motives, and party 
encourage ſuch zeal for his ma- views. He had nothing to hope 
ely's fervice. bor but the peace, proſperity and 
The attention of the houſe was welfare of his native country. He 


1 uch drawn by the Duke of De- could have no temptation to en- 
WS onfhire's ſpeaking” for the firſt courage domeſtic broils or civil 
b. 


ime, in public, upon this queſ- confuſion. He had a conſidera- 
jon. This he did with a firm- ble ſtake to loſe, and he was inte- 
gels and facility, which ſeldom reſted as an Engliſhman, for the 
zecompanies a firſt eſſay in parlia- preſervation of the conſtitution, 
ent; and with a moderation, and the invaluable rights, liber- 
ind an air of fincerity, which ties, and privileges derived from 
eemed to gain the hearts of thoſe it. | | 
ithout the bar, while an univer- The queſtion being put at 11 
al lence reigned within. He o'clock, the motion was rejected 
2id he had hitherto been filent on on a diviſion, by a majority of 
ill the political queſtions on which 92, including 26 proxies, to 39, 
te e. becauſe ſpeaking including 8 proxies. The Duke 
n public was not agreeable to his of Richmond, who held the Duke 
emper. But he obſerved, that of Leinſter's proxy, refuſed to 
uch was now the deplorable fitu- give it; ass a mark, undoubted- 
tion of his country, that he |< of his diſapprobation of that 
hould think himſelf baſe, dege- mode of voting. | 
erate, and unworthy the name 


was a gentleman of ſuch known expreſs and unequivocal declara- - 
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intended motion, 17 
Subject conſidera ”7 
Areſſes of congratulat 
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4 very dofe diviſn 

c . ment bill 

Clauſe rejefed, of 
P 


ery. Da 


ger to which Mr. Fox and bt had been expoſed, atiributed to their zeal 
the ſerwice of their country. Contractors bill brought in by Sir Phil 

' TFennings Clorke, and carried through the Houſe of Commons without 1 
divifion. Great debates on the clauſe in Mr. Burke's eftabliſhment bil 
Fer aboliſhing the offices of treaſurer of the chamber, and others. 9ul. 
tion, on the firft member of the clauſe, laſt upon a divifion. Succeed 
ions rejected. Debates on the miniſter's motion for giving notitt 


P Fe Eaft India company, of the paying of their capital flock at the endif 


three years. 


Previous queſtion moved, and loft an a' diviſion. Mui 


againſt receiving the report of the new taxes, until the petitions uf th 
le were conſidered, rejected er a diviſion by a great majority. Eu 
How # 


of Effingham's motion in the 
fon, 


N two days after the diſpoſal 
of the queſtion relative to the 
Marquis of Carmarthen and the 
Earl of hay $44 * order of 
the day for going into 

March 8th, a N — Mr. 
Burke's eſtabliſhment bill, being 
called for in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, a gentleman who has long 
poſſeſſed an office, which, eſpe- 
cially during the preſent war, has 
been generally conſidered as being 
by much the moſt lucrative of the 
ſtate, ſtarted an unexpected queſ- 
tion, upon the incompetence of 


fe 


of Lords, for à lift of places, 
\ its 6. beld by members of that . rejected be. gl Arr * 


the houſe to enter into any diſc 
ſion whatever, relative to the king! 
civil liſt revenue or eſtabliſhment, 
This gentleman, who had l 
therto ſpoken rather ambiguoul) 
with regard to that plan of reforn, 
after expreſſing now his high 
approbation of ſome parts of i 
condemned, in terms equally e 
licit, thoſe which reached in 
degree to the civil lift ; as wells 
the interference of parliament 1 
all in chat expenditure. He {as 
that for his own part, he had ef 
conſidered, and ever ſhould, a 


1 


** [ 
al 
1 
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the civil lift revenue was as much 
and as fully his majeſty's, as any 
determinable eſtate, enjoyed by 
any perſon preſent, was his imme- 
diate property. That revenue had 
been Ketled on his e at his 
acceſlion, for life; Whicl 

intereſt no power on earth could 


deprive him of without manifeſt the N | 
| to 1ts particular intereſts, as by its 
being referred, withoutoppohtion, 
from the ſecond reading, to a com- 


;njuſtice;. conſequently, that part 
of the honourable gentleman's 
bill, which went to the controul of 
the civil tit, .and to an appropria- 
non of the ſuppoſed ſavings. to 
ariſe from the reform, was an at- 
tempt no leſs contrary to precedent 
han to. juſtice... It would not on- 
ly, in its conſequences, degrade 
the ſovereign, but it would reduce 
him. to the ſtate of a precarious 
penſioner 3 + whoſe uncertain ſti- 


dend, lefſened at will, would be 


at all times liable to. ſtill further 
eduQtion. And to what purpoſe 
as this violence and injuſtice to 
de offered ?—to leſſen the ſuppoſed 
fluence. of the crown. He had 
eard a great deal of the influence 
pf the crown; but he believed that 
fluence was never leſs known or 
elt, than during the preſent reign ; 
nd this he could ſpeak from expe- 
ence, 
He declared, that he had nei- 
er conſulted the noble miniſter, 
or any other perſon within or 
ithout the houſe upon the ſubject. 
t was his own opinion, and he was 
letermined to avow it, without 
ny expectation or wiſh of ſupport, 
ther than what it might be enti- 
led to on its own intrinſic merit. 
e was apprehenſive that he was 
ther diſorderly; as the order of 
e day for going into a commit- 
de, ſtood in the way; but it was 
ſubje& on which he wiſhed to 
kke the ſenſe of the houſe; and 


forward. 


the other ſide, that the 
of the bill was already 
Was: an. 


he applied to the chair for direc- 
tion, in what manner to bring it 


F 


Although it was contended on 


principle 
| Uy ad- 
mitted, as well by the meſſage 
from the throne, which included 
the royal conſent, in what related 


mittee ;. yet it was not ought 
at 


fitting to ſpend much time ont 


ground; but to take much ſtronger, ' 


and directly to combat the doctrine 


itſelf, without regard to the mode 
of bringing it forward. 

It was maintained, by a great 
variety of arguments, that the ſo. 
. in this country, did not 
poſſeſs any part of his revenue, as 
a private or diſtinct property. That 
the crown held no public right, or 
public property, but as a truſt, for 
the benefitof the people, It could 
in truth gain or loſe nothing; be- 
cauſe it enjoyed all it poſſeſſed; as a 


favour, and for the attainment of - WY 


certain defined or implied pur- 
poſes ;, which purpoſes were un- 
derſtood, to be good government, 
and the well being of the ſtate. 
The, prerogatives of the crown, 
the higheſt and moſt tranſcendahe 

arts of its power, were created 
KG and ought of courſe to be ex- 


erciſed for the benefit of, the peo- 
ple, who created and conferred 


them. It was therefore to the laſt 
degree abſurd, to repreſent as the 
private rights or property of an 
individual, thoſe which were grant 
ed and held for no other end than 
the general good of the commu- 
nity ; and every right the crown 
enjoyed, being a delegated right, 
was conſequently ſubject to exami- 
[1] 4 a nation 
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nation corroction, and controul. 
It .wad particulat ly of the very 


eſſence of Rat houſe,” to enquire, 
to tegulate, and to controul; and 
whene vert was called for properly 
byrthe occalion, and that they 
ſuſpended concealed, denied, or 
refuſed. to exerciſe that right 


andieduty, then, every object of 


their meeting and dehiberation was 
at an end; and they were no longer 
the ſervants of the public, or the 
people who 


repreſentatives of the 
had ſent them there.. 
The miniſters were by no means 

difpoſed to enter into any diſcuſ- 
ſion of this ſubject; and notwith- 
ſtanding the connection between the 
gentleman who had moved the bu- 
ſineſs and them, it was ſoon ſeen 
that he had acted totally indepen- 
dent of their opinion and liking, 
in thus bringing forward the queſ- 
tion of competence at fo . critical 
a ſeaſon. For although they high- 
ly approved of, and openly ap- 
plauded the doctrine, yet they did 
not by any means chooſe to expoſe 
a queſtion of ſuch importance, 
and which might be ſo advantage- 
ouſly reſerved until a proper op- 
portunity offered, to the riſque of 
an-irrevocable decifion, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things without doors, 
and of temper, which that ſtate 
of chings had produced, within, 
Nor would the alternative of its 
' being" carried in their favour, (a 
matter, however, of great doubt) 
be at all more deſirable. On the 
contrary, it would have ſeemed 
fraught with great danger. For 
as the eſtabliſhment by a vote of 
the incompetence of parliament, 
to ſuperintend, or interfere, in the 
civil aliſt expenditure, would a- 
mount to a virtual, if not direct 
rejection, of the general prayer of 

2703 


the petitions, the poſlible con, 


quences of ſuch a meaſure, ſeen. 


ed of too ſerious a nature, to he 


then thought of without a pauſe, 


They ' accordingly endeavours 
to get rid of the queſtion as eaſily 
as poſſible, without at all bringing 


it to any deciſion. With much ap. 


plauſe therefore of the dodtrine 


laid down in the propoſition, and 


many compliments to its frames 
they, however, declared their 2 
verſeneſs to the meeting of abſtra 
queſtions, and muſt therefore oy. 
poſe the diſcharging the order of 
the day, and the bringing forwal 
of the preſent into diſcuſſion. They 
aſſerted that it could be conſidered 
in no other light than that of | 
mere abſtract queſtion, which ng 
man was bound to reſolve. That 
they never could think of diſcul. 
ſing ſuch a queſtion, unleſs it clear. 
ly aroſe from the immediate bu. 
neſs before the houſe, 'That ng 
perſon could ſay that was the cal 
in the preſent inſtance, The prin- 
ciple contained in the propoſitia 
militated clearly againit the pris. 
ciple on which ſeveral clauſes d 
the bill were founded ; the matter 
of both would come then fairly 
and naturally before them, whet 
they went into the committee, and 
came to conſider the ſeveral clauſes 
Gentlemen then, who diſapprovel 
of any clauſe, would oppoſe it a 
ſuch grounds as appeared to then 
the moſt ſure and concluſive; ſont 
on the ground, that the office p 
poſed to be aboliſhed was nota 
uſeleſs one; others, that prook 
the allegations contained in the bi 
were neceſſary; and a third d- 
ſcription perhaps, that parliament 
had no right to interfere in the d 
vil lift expenditure, on any other 
account, than that of * 


5 


Ju 


| tion; for he could fairly 
"them, that if it ſhould be 
it, he did not know whether he 
puld give it a negative, or an 


mativ es. b nt 07 
The oppoſition inſtantly. per- 


.. 7 


5 


2 
* 


poſition; had involved the mini- 
rs, and at once determined that 
ey ſhould not get eaſily out of it. 
Fox ſirſt ſeized the occaſion, 
4 in a ſpeech full of ſatire and 
buy, as well as of ſtrong ſenſe, 
phly complimented the right ho- 
arable framer of the propoſition, 
the open, direct, and manly 
guage which he had held. He 
d delivered his ſentiments with 
at firmneſs and candour which 
uniformly characterized his con- 
d in that houſe. 
moſt cordially, for the oppor- 
bity which it afforded to both 
ties to come to an iſſue. It 
uld ſpare much time, and fave 
nite. trouble. It militated di- 
ly agaipſt the bull on the table; 
certainly, if that houſe was 
t competent to enquire into, or 
troul the civil liſt expenditure, 
> bull was founded in the moſt 
ring injuſtice. But while he 
recreditfor the direct open man- 
in which the honourable gen- 
man had declared and ſupported 
opinion, he muſt alſo declare, 
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pr. it involved doctrines of a moſt 
tu ming nature; and which ap- 
ba red to him to be ſubverſive of 
bil irc principles of the conſtitu- 
de. 


n. He therefore ſincerely hoped, 
t before the houſe proceeded 
ter, they would conſent to let 
us propoſition ; and proceed 
Uſculs it; for it would be e- 
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: £r& law officer: of the qually nugatory and ridiculous, to 
ee go into the committee on the bill, 


own in that houſe, declared, that 
pang to the tifufon of until the ſenſe of the houſe was 


clauſe in the bill could be taken 


at the ſame time helpdeclaring, that 


ved the dilemma, in which this m 
| right to interfere, to reform, to ar- 


their miniſters, ſaid he, the ex- 


He thanked 


taken upon that queſtion. It muſt 
be firſt got rid of, before any one 
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into conſideration. He could not 
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if it ſhould be reſolved and deter- 
mined, that parliament had not a 
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range, and, if neceſſary, to reſume 
the grants they had made to the 
crown for public purpoſes; in ſhort, 
to ſee to the proper application of 
the monies they,had granted; there 
was at once an end of the liberties 


of this country. Give princes and 


hd 


— 


cluſive right of diſpoſing of any 
conſiderable part of the public 
treaſures, wy our liberties, from 
that inſtant, are gone for ever. 

He denied that the queſtion was 
abſtrat, as thoſe who had a mind 
to get rid of it were pleaſed to aſ- 
ſert, The propofition, as con- 
nected with the bill, was no ab- 
ſtrat queſtion, becauſe it amount. 
ed to a direct and ſpecific denial of 
its principle, which was-a tho- 
rough reform in the whole of the 
civil liſt expenditure. There was 
no ground for the other apprehen- 
ſion, that the people might be 
miſled by the declaration. How 
miſled ? Nothing could be a more 
clear rejection of the petitions, 
than the ſuppoſition of the princi- 
ple in queſtion, fairly propoſed by 
one gentleman, and highly ap- 
plauded by thoſe who would fain 
poſtpone it. The petitioners ſay, 
that uſeleſs and finecure places 
ought to be aboliſhed; that exor- 
bitant ſalaries and perquifitesought 
to be reduced. here did thoſe 
evils originate ? In the expendi- 

turo 
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ture of the civil liſt. Where was 
the reform recommended, to;ape- 
tate Moſt clearly, where the evil 
exiſted. But the propoſition holds 
that no reform can there gperate; 
It was then evident, that if the 
ſition ſhould appear to be the 
Ea of a majority of that houſe, 
it would comprehend, one or other 
of theſe two anſwers to the peti. 
tions 3 that, your petitions are ill - 
founded, and no reform is neceſ- 
ſary s or, that though they are well 
Founded, our hands are ſo tied up, 
that we are incapable of affording 
vou redreſs.— He declared, that 
if the propoſition ſhould be agreed 
to, by. a majority of that houſe, 
he ſhould conſider his toils and la- 
bours as at an end; and that as his 
preſence there could be of no far- 
ther uſe or conſequence, he never 
again ſhould enter it. 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Townſhend, 
General Conway, Mr. Dunning, 
and other diſtinguiſhed. members 
of oppoſition, took and ſupported 
nearly the ſame ground; diverſi- 
led according to the character and 
genius of the ſeveral ſpeakers, | 
Mr. Rigby, who introduced the 
buſineſs, was aſtoniſhed at what he 
called the unaccountable miſinter- 
tation of words, or perverſion 
of ſenſe, which prevailed on the 
other ſide, in the interpretation 
which was put upon his propoſi- 
tion. He declared with energy, 
that he would not readily reſign 
the firſt place, to any man, Who 
ſhould; profeſs) to entertain a more 
warm and ſteady zeal for the liber- 
ties of his country, than himſelf; 
and that it was with no ſmall de- 
ree of ſurprize and emotion, he 
rd ſentiments imputed to him, 
tending to the overthrow, of the 
conſtitution. He appealed to all 
CH 3 


\ 


Men *a(F * * os 1 


Whofheard him, whether he 1g 
vitered à ſyllable, which the vs 
fertile imagination could ſo in 
pret. No man revered the u 
of the conſtitution more, or yy 
go farther in maintaining then 
of the people, within that ben 
where only, in his opinion, ſol 
as, parliament exiſted, they c 
be conſtitutionally defended. 
maintained the right of the pen 
to petition every branch of the 
giſlature; but it was in that ha 
only, that their voice could 
fairly known and acknowledge 
and from thence only it could] 
ſurely and ſafely, collected. 
ſtill adhered firmly to his origy 
opinion, and to the propoji 
founded upon it; and notyj 
ſanding the difficulty in which 
e involved adminiſtrati 
upported the oppoſition in th 
intention of bringing it to f 
ciſion ;,declaring, that as he wi 
not be bullied out of his prop 
tion by one ſide of the houſe, 
he was reſolved not to be flat 
or cajoled out of it hy the other 
The friends of adminiſtrationt 
deavoured all they could to ofit 
and in ſome meaſure to expli 
away, the apparent ſenſe 4 
meaning, or at leaſt that in wi 
it had been firſt underſtood, oft 
propoſition, Nor did they a 
attempt to reſcue it from the (a 
4 upon it by their adyerlans 
but likewiſe from ſome part 
that, which had in the begin 
drawn forth applauſe on their 
ſide. They inſiſted, that it 
not by any means involve in! 
denial of the right to reform} 
buſes ; but that it only aſſert 
that it would be unjuſt to inten 
in the ciyil liſt expenditure, Ws 
out proper proof of abuſe, p 
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to the interference. And this The queſtion now before the 
zm, they ſaid, was ſupported houſe, and on which both parties 
he conſtitution ; admitting the were to bring forward their utmoſt 
br toexiſt, in the ſtrongeſt man- force, was, whether, according to 
in which it had been ſtated or the order of the day, it ſhould be 
poſed on the other fide. But reſolved into a committee on Mr. 
the purport of the propoſition Burke's bill, or Whether they 
already been miſconceĩ ved or ſhould firſt enter into a diſcuſſion 
frepreſented within doors, there of, and decide upon, Mr. Rigby's 
Id be no doubt, that it would propoſition. The queſtion being 
much more miſconceived, and pot about nine o' clock, the reſo- 
ſrepreſented, out of doors. And lution for the order of the day was 
y could not help ſaying and carried, by a majority of fix only, 
nking, that the eagerneſs ſhewn the numbers being 20g, to 25. 
bring the right honourable gen- This diviſion was marked by the 
man's propoſition under diſcuſ- ſingular circumſtance, of Mr. 
„, could proceed from no other Righy's voting in the minority, 
tive, than that if the houſe and in oppoſition to all his frien 
ald agree to it, it might fur- in adminiſtration, _ 40 
þ grounds for ſpreading falſe ru- The firſt clauſe in the bill, and 
urs, and creating popular delu- 8 the firſt queſtion bes 
n | fore the committee, was that for 
his change of ground, pro- aboliſhing the office of third ſeere - 
ed ſome awkward ſituations and tary of ſtate, otherwiſe ſe 
umſtances, which afforded room for the colonies ; which was after. 
laughter and ſarcaſm on the wards modified to the ſimple de- 
er Ade. As to limiting the right ſcription of one of his majeſty's 
contfoul, to the previous proof principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
abuſe; it was ſaid to be ridicu- Much of the ground, which we 
„ How was the abuſe to be have formerly had occaſion pretty 
overed or proved, but by exa- accurately to mark out, on the ap- 
ation and enquiry ? If parlia- plications of the crown to parlia- 
t was competent to the correc- ment, for the diſcharge of the ci- 
of an abuſe, they muſt be vil liſt debts, and for an addition of 
ppetent'to the means of its diſ- revenue to that eſtabliſhment, and 
ery, To talk of any power of which we have ſince likewiſe ſeen 
Itroul, without that of enquiry, not unfrequently trodden upon 
ff enquiry without that of con- other occahons, was now again 
I, was too abſurd to deſerve an gone over by both parties; and its 
wer.” The ſuppoſed injuſtice principal 12 ſtrongly and 
enquiry, before the proof of warmly diſputed. The tenure by 
le, was, if poflible, more ſo; which the crown held the civil if 


| could be only equalled by the revenue, was again agitated ; the 
m poſition, that although a man friends of adminiſtration conſider- 
"it to be puniſhed for the com- ing it as a life eſtate ; as excluſive 


lon of a crime; yet it would and private property. The right 
unjuſt to & him, until his of JI to interfere at all, 
twas proved, and in any caſe, in its diſpoſal or 
expenditure, 
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expeſiditure; was rather doubtfully the ſame principle would ker 
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to point out to the ſovereign, the fites, or emoluments ; that i 


of this clauſe ſhould be eſtabliſne 
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ſpokem of by the moſt guarded and tpn! ace part of the bill; 
temperate, who paid atten= its effects would be extended 
tiom to the tenderneſs and difficulty the branches of the royal houtw 
of the ground; but others, parti- and even diſturb the dome 
cularly ſome in high office, abſo- rangements within the palace. 
lately denied it, without qualifi- Bat confidering the clauſe og 
cation or reſerve. But if the right ly upon its own proper pro 
of interference were admitted, the and ppoſing the bill to be fon 
miniſters contended, that it muſt on the ſentiments contained i 
be in caſes of groſs abuſe, previ- petitions; would any gently 
ouſly. and incontrovertibly proved. venture to declare that the 
When that was once done, that was a ſinecure; that it was aut 
houſe was undoubtedly competent ed with exorbitant fees, 


proper mode of removing and cor- a heavy, expenſive eftabliſhn 
recting them; but that mode was or, that it was a ſource of n 
not by paſſing a law of reſump- influence in that houſe, 1: 
tion; an extremity, which if at haps would be ſaid, that ity 
all reſorted to, itſhould-only bein uſeleſs and unneceſſary. If $ 
ſome caſe of the laſt neceſſity, when ground is taken, let the oz 
all other means had been tried, and men on the other fide bring þ 
had been found ineffectual. ward their evidence; let then 
But even ſuppoſing that it were monſtrate to the committee tha 
right and fit for parhament to in- is ſo; but let not affertionj 
terfere upon motives of public @- for proof, nor mere opinion 
conomy, another 1 would argument. It will then be inq 
ariſe, whether the object to be at- bent upon them to efſtablik( 
tained, namely the ſaving pro- right, as well as the expedie 
poſed, was of that magnitude to of interfering, and of reſuni 
uſtify the houſe, not only in an the grant — to the ſovereigi 
2 — but in the ſuppreſſion his acceſſion; a grant which 
of an -uſeful and neceſſary office. received as an equivalent fort 
For in the contemplation of the ample revenue, to which he 
committee, it muſt be deemed an entitled, from the inſtant of 
uſeful. and neceſſary office, until being proclaimed king of 4 
the. contrary was clearly proved. country; and they will fill 
They were not to eſtimate the of- called upon to thew, that the 
nes that was propoſed to be abo- form is not only juſt and necell 
hſhed; merely upon its own in- but that the mode propoſed, i 
trinſic value; but they were like only one, or the beſt, whichd 
wiſe to conſider what the meaſure poſſibly be carried in to execut 


of aboluhment led to. The clauſe They expected, they ſaid, 5 a, 
before them, formed but a part, hear it obſerved; that the abo Judi 
and a very ſmall part indeed, of ing of the office in queſtion wi par]: 
the multifarious bill to which it be no innovation, as it was oe 
belonged. But if the 2 modern date, and of a few ca 

» ſtanding; but to provide 20 the I; 
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\- anch that even in the late 
„(ich it was now became 
uch the faſhion. inyidiou 
old out as the object of all 
fe,” and as the pureſt model of 
public and political virtue) 


u office, but an old one, re- 


hat, whether the office was old 
gew, there was an objection of 


d clauſe ; for if it was carried, 


and dangerous precedent ;; it 
id eſtabliſh it as a maxim, that 
legiſlature were the only pro- 


a” 


judges of the detailed exerciſe 


be execiitive power. A prin- 
hack would affect every eſta- 
T ment already made, or which 


tht be hereafter made; and at 
ſume time, that it 
crown of one of its 

table rights and prerogatives, 
Id Allable it from diſcharging 
duties veſted in it by the con- 


0 tion, dy taking away the right 
WE exerciſe. of judgment, with 
0 elt to the manner in which it 
ano faithfully and effectu- 
ny diſcharge thoſe duties. 


The mover of the bill, and 
lt who ſupported him, in an- 
r to what had bet advanced; 
e impropriety and fpjultice of 


ference or puniſhment, with- 
previous proof of the abuſe, 
V line of diſtinction between 
Judicial and legiſlative capacity 
parhament. In the former, 
Were undoubtedly to proceed, 
caſts, upon legal evidence. 
ite latter, they were totally diſ- 
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d ſetret 6 tate, ſo 
25 the 5 Edward.the 


office had ſubſilted, for ſeveral 
ly revived.” But independent 


N greater weight to the pro- 


puld give tiſe to a moſt alarm 


diveſted 


unuſual indi 


charged from that attention. hey 
were then in the exerciſt of judg- 
ment, upon the general view and 
ſtate of public affairs; and they 
not only had a right, but it was 
their duty, to frame ſuch regula- 
tions as they judged | neceffary, 
with reſ . ter govern- 
ment of the country, whether with 
regard to the preſent ſecurity, or 
to the future preſervation of the 
conſtitution. It was even a jeſt 19 
in. f 22 had not a 
rightof interference and contruul, 
with reſpect to that moſt ſacred of 
all things, en property, when 
it concerned the public benefit, or 
even convenience. Was there a 
week during their ſitting in which 
this right was not exerciſed? Was 
there a turnpike bill, a ſtreet bill, 
an inland navigation, or a private 
road bill, in which this inter- 
ference and controul were not pre- 
dominant or in which private 
right, pleaſure, or convenience, 
was not obliged to give way to 


public uſe? * 


But they reprobated, in terms of 
ndignation, that doctrine 
held out, in this enlightened age; 
and in the face of a Britiſh par- 
liament, that the civil lit revenue; 


politics, law, order, and good 


economy, of the ſtate are in- 
volved) was to be conſidered as à 
perſonal. eſtate, and as mere pri- 
vate property, whilſt parliament 
was wholly incompetent to the ſu- 
perinteadence and controul of the 
expenditure. This doctrine, ſaid 
Mr. Burke, is not even teryiſm: 
It is the ahſtract prineiple of ja- 
cobitiſm itſelf. The tory ſeheme 
indeed holds monarchy high; not 
only as the perfection of govern. 
ment, but as the ſole mode of it 

which 
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which can poſſibly be good; pond: 


therefore" it 
f and 
y plan, or any 
a. 2 
erroneous as it is, 


trine 
1 Al , Screl. upon principles 7 


government, and on grounds of 


bitiſm, f. 
De of 1 


matter of prwate To ty, 
to be heid and ARDS ar ray 


inheritance ;' and the unhappy: ad- 
herents to that cauſe, always ar- 

it as a deſcent of an eſtate, 
according to the rules and maxims 
of private 3 But if 
this prineiple do pon be ab- 


the 'very 
of ki 
rr, Alder of 


ſurd with government 
itſelf, it muſt equally abſurd 
with — w any revenue poſ- 
by government. Correctiy 
ſpeaking, government as ſuch, can 
have no property. The whole is 
a truſt.” But the property of the 
ſubject is no truſt. It is that, for 
the ſecurity of which, truſts were 
made; and this truſt of govern- 
ment, and all its revenue, among 
the reſt. P 8 not made 
by nt, ernment 
and ſor it. The one is pri- 
mary and ſelf-exiſtent ; che other 
is ſecondary and derivative. He 
contended" therefore, that all ſuch 
eſtates being truſts, it makes 
_ Intle- difference, whether: they are 
for years, or life, or hereditary. 
"— alters their tenure, but not their 
They are all objects of 
public ic cognizance, whenever they 
— o peilen an 1 
enough to in on an 
— | N 
And ſhall the Ain the crea- 
ture of the people; faid they, be 
{vpn wy by „gurt fab oY 


8 
4 


But this doc- 


by falſe and pretended friend 
claiming an inherent, -ſel{.qgy 
original; and adivine right, int 
untary grants of that 
whoſe good he received it, an 
whoſe good it may be- refer 
This! is the higheſt Pinnack 
deſpotiſm; nor can it ever 
higher. It is eftabli 
1008 - and deteſtable Prineml 
which experience has already he 
WY totally ſubverſive of oy 
erous, liberal, great, nd 
o excellent, in the human ng 
and Character, namely, tha 
peo le are Munde for kings, i Nite 
of their being made for the peg 
The oppolition were exceeding 
vehement, and ſeemed to beate 
thing defore them, on this pra 
Indeed, almoſt all the eloqus : 
powers of argument, and font 
anguage, on that fide of 
houſe,” 8 icularly 
to it. The boldeſt of the 1 mit 
rial phalanx, they faid, had fin 
back, and were afraid to meet 
queſtion, when every endes 
was uſed to bring it fairly 
nakedly into diſcuſſion; an 
th ow yenture covertly to al 
upport the principle. Mr, 
7440 wich his 2 
and animation, Good God! hs 
been aſleep ? how had he bel 
to himſelf ? to what little pun 
had his education, his knowle 
and his exp ience, been attaif 
if it was à doctrine eftablihel 
that houſe, that the king ws 
be uncontrouled in his civil 
Did men know what they * 
aſſerting, when they held ſuc! 
guage? Were they ſo blind 
really to ſee no danger it 
Wete'they ſo ignorant, or f. 


tally loſt to the will of othen 


7 


zintain a doctrine which went 
he diſſblution of che compact 


gion of 3 Had 
uch inſpect 

it with James the Second'?, 
ned a wretched penſion from 


ng to its laws and ſconſtitu- 
de 


by parliament? 

de oppoſition further urged, 
the Naorical facts ſtated on 
other fide, to ſhew that an 


{milar to that now in queſtion 
formerly exiſted, was nothing 


bey id, to the purpoſe, 
rel the bringing of proofs which 
in not intended, that the uſe- 
es of the office being diſco- 
+. upon trial, it was therefore 
" dntinued. It would be a mat- 
y if little: conſequence now, that 
1 Wen ſecretaries had been em- 


| through the folly or caprice 
of our ancient princes ; 
at ſort of argument went to 
thing, it would be to the 
al of all the uſeleſs and dan- 
us offices, which the wiſdom 
kings, or the integrity of 
er parliaments, had been ap- 
to aboliſn. The point be- 


dhe committee, was merely 


veſtion of utility, or inutility, 


ſubject, that this country had 
L 1tſelf to the higheſt pitch of 
rand national 1 and that 
colonies had riſen to a degree 


1 power, and population, 
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n been the uni- 5 
practice of parliament ? How, 


not that unhappy king, who 


crown of France, to the go- 


reſpett to that office. It 
d be ſufficient to obſerve on 


44% 


unknown in the biftory -of any 
other mother country under the 


ſun, When we employed no more 
the | than:two- ſecretaries of ſtate; and 


that every feature in that pic- 
ture of complete + human feli- 
city was inſtantly; reverſed upon 
the gra — a third. 
Through that appointment, we 
not only loſt-thoſe. very colonies; 


but they were converted into our 


bitter enemies; along with the loſs 
of our colonies and commerce, we 
had ſuffered ſuch degrees of «dif 
grace and degradation, in the eyes 


prived: of his whole reve-- of all Europe, as this country 


never before experienced; and 
through the ſame cauſe, we were 
plunged in the preſent conteſt with 
our powerful and hereditary ene- 
mies, which tended to our in- 
evitable ruin. Was any thing 
more neceſſary to ſhew, that this 
office was at leaſt totally uſeleſs; 
and that if not originally 'mif- 
chievous in its nature, it had how- ' 
ever proved fatally ruinous in its 
effect ? Wert as DEN 
They concluded by obſerving, 
that it would appear to a ſtranger; 
from -the arguments uſed by-the 
friends of adminiſtration, that they 
were endeavouring to deprive the 
king of the money allotted for his 
privy purſe, or to curtail the 
means of his perſonal pleaſures, 
amuſements, or ſatis faction. Could 
any perſon be ſo blind as not to 
ſee, or any member of that houſe 
ſo ignorant as not to know, that 
the objects were totally different? 
That the propoſed reform went to 
that great part of the civil liſt eſta- 
bliſhment, which being dedicated 
to public purpoſes, was conſe- 
quently liable to _ reform 
and in which the ſovereign acting 
only as truſtee for the people, 
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ut any rate, that g/ Eq den 
others, —— 424 
Exigoncies of the times and pro- friends; Who, held ont that] 

6: the; ability of the bine. and wayld 
public, r granted kin 


——— of: his mgjeſty, when the 5 97 . which! 
fr Key te ns him would Wrede. inflict on they 
Sql poplar nation was great, name and character? 
—— ond . At a quarter before threeg' 
— he h the in the morning, the commity 
grant, was N — of vided, when the office of thin 
the time. The ſmalleſt notice was cretary of ſtate was preſeryl 
not then given, of the fatal de- à majority of ſeven only; 
ſigns which were in embrio, or of numbers being 201, in ſupp 
the ruinous meaſures that were to the clauſe of reform, to 20 


| rſued. It was ſo . whom. it was oppoſed. . Such ig 

to have foreſeen the ſubſequent the iſſue, of one of the longel min 
public loſſes and calamities of his hardeſt fought days, that pet of 
©reigh; that they could not have ever was known in an, kl". 

been conceived even in thought. Houſe, of Commons ;. nor v ver 


The loſs of America, and of our labour greater than the al 
IN iſlands, was never ſug- or than the parliamentary ſil 

ed, even in a dream, to he grnerallbip diſplayed on od both 
del viſionary. That great re- The miniſters finding the tat 
venue muſt partake of the nature ſtrong, againſt them ae 
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4 of all human-eſtabliſkments. The without doors, rather oppoſed ij 
4 | 2 ucture can have no greater adverſaties indirectly, aud wii bi 
2 ility, chan the foundation on forts to gain time, than with iſ", tl 
1 which in was raiſed. Even ſup- arguments to the abſtract tl wit, 
[ poling, hat can never be admit- the queſtion; and in [this if ae 

3 that the had no they ſhewed great patienc aal de 

of revocation or recal, Kill dexterity. They even took aip"*: 

— revenue muſt depend u from their preſent, we FUMen 

2 1 vit 7e f The! lou / ſtate of the minitter\ buſi 
Rm eſtabliſhments of Jorities, Was brought as and $ had 

3 gu wuld not be affected by ment to prove, that the inge 0 


the public diſtreſſes and calamities, of the crown was not ine 
oe . bel — dominion, and the and one gentleman i in office 
wealth and power out, that if the noble lor 

— guy was ſuch an abſur- not better ſupported, it vod 

Lity as not to deſerve anſwer or on: vain for; him to. attewſ! 

"metce. It was ſcarcely leſs than longer to carry on the | 
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neſs. ' On: the other ide, the 
Gat Rate of diviſions was attri- 
ed 46 the temper and ſenſe of 
people without doors; and 
y ariveffally and heartily ſub- 


ed & the latter propoſition. | . 
The aþoRtior of the board of 


le, was the next clauſe of Mr. 
os 275 Baorke's Bill which 


133 came under the 


ddetation of the committee. 
| t object of debate was; on 
Ms to new its utility, and 
the bther, to prove it totally 
ficient, uſeleſs, and when at 
time active, either miſchievous 
ediculous; but of late dwindled 
» a mere finecure office, which 
wered no other purpoſe what- 
„ than that of providing eight 
bers for that houſe, and ſe- 
ing their votes and ſervices to 
mmiſter, at an income or pen- 
of a thouſand pounds a year 
fi. The firſt ground was taken 
Very much at large, with a 
laborious detail, and great 
dwledge of the hiſtory of the 
ce, by a gentleman who fat at 
tboatd.” The oppoſite ground 
taken by the framer of the 
5 who befides ſupportirtg it 
ha his uſual ftren kf of argu- 
nt, threw out fuck an infinity 
wit, ſatire, and ridicule upon 
ſubje&,. as to excite a very un- 
al degree of pleaſantry in the 
ule” The main line of his 
ment was to ſhrew, that when 
buſineſs of trade and planta- 
Shad been mafiaged by a coth- 
dee of council without ſalaries, 
ad been attended by perſons of 
aterrank;, weight, and ability, 


char buſineſs of far more diſfi- 


and delicacy was better dif- 
ched, and with more expedi- 
4 and ſatisfaction, than ſince 
ot, XXIII. 


the ſpeaker, 


bo een * 
the appointment of the bonfd- br 
trade; and this poſition le ſup - 
ported with comparifans of far 
times,  ancedotes of peribng, : and 
with eng; op Raney 
books, which gave greathvehec 
and intereſt CN MIDI 
Tie queſtion was not called, 


until a quaitee paſt two och e i 


the morning; when the clauſe ſor 
aboliſning the Board of trade was 
carried in the aſirmative by a ma- 
jority of eight; the numbets be- 
ing, in ſupport of the queſtion 
207, to 199 who. voted, -for the 
ſapport and continuance of the 
elablichment. | >, oltm oxy 
Such was the firſt of tlie great 
defeats received by admiuiſtration, 
and which fo much diſtinguiſhed 
the preſent ſeſſion from all others 
of late years. A defeat of ſuch 
a nature, as would in any other 
period Rave proved fatal to any 
adminiſtration. Some members 
of the oppoſition, endeavoured to 


rſuade the lords of trade to with- 


taw before the diviſion; on the 
round of indecency, in their vot- 
ing on a queſtion in which they 


were ſo immediately and perſon- 
If this had been 


ally concerned. 
agreed to, it would have about 
doubled their majority. But the 
223 was tob trying, and the 
eaſon too critical, to make ſuch 
a ſacrifice to delicacy or punctilio; 
and the conduct of the American 
ſectetary,. on the late diviſion in 
his own caſe, was a ſuſſicient pre- 
cedent for the preſent, to : keep 


the refuſal in countenancel. i 


It was in this debate frſt diſ- 
covered, or at leaſt fr puhliely 


known, that the ſpeakor, and an- 


miniſtration, were nat apo gobd 
terme. Mr. Pox having dallad un 
for luis private ap! - 
[&] \ ann 3 


Bia , 


us} nt, REGTSTBR,/ 17% 
god 655 95 


Fai ee 
ky ns great lawyer, o by 

9 ueſtion of 7705 etency. In p 
ment with re e 

of the 15 An Teyenge, . 
Fletch . orion, after ſtati 
vera © uſes whith 1 
extremely "averſe | to the giving 
any opinion ir in tha b 'houſe EXCE ft 
in 1 offi 177 capacity, Tikewi 
obſerved, th At A priate, opinion 
which he had formerly given n 
| a reat Haw" ueſtion in that hou le, 

and which he t ought himſelf pro- 
ſeonaliy called opon to Sipe, 
(fupp ofed to alfude to a claule i 
the royal marriage bill) as OY 
as in compliance with the apparent 
defire, and ſeeming wiſh of the 
.- Houſe, not only fubzedled him to 
4 militterpretation of his conduct, 
but he had alſo-the misfortune to 
ods ad giren great offence in a 
garter, where he certainly did 
not intend or wiſh to give any. 

* Fe” afterwards obſerved, that 
the noble. rd at the head of af- 
fairs,” had long withdrawn all 
- friendſhip and confidence from 
him, That from the time of kts 
reportin ng the ſepſe of that "houſe 

the bar ef the other, on OCca- 
fon of preſenting the money bills 

for the Giſchatge of the civil 12 

ebts, and the” increaſe of its re- 


enue, all ee even 9 W 


friendſhip, dence, and 
will, wi by ceaſed' on the fide 1 00 the 
goble ford. He was Nill at a Joſs 
even to gueſs, what juſt cauſe. of 
offehce he Had then given. What 
he had done upon that occaſion 
we to che belt of his judgment, 
155 Ailchafge of his duty. If 
13 tk wron „it aroſe from 
fel, not from deh n; 1 what- 
of his 


Wa At chink 
f, Ky ie . 


4 dan 1041 


t to | the o i 


ig Rl e e that the: nable lord q 


The miniſter equally plea 


duced the ſpeaker to depart i 


its having been unanimouſy 
5 e N 
inted at 8 0 in a gs n 
ign, from which 
and he muſt fr ; thence * 
and upon the moſt; 89 7 
teal He declared that he 
nad a friend to the noble lord, 
that h he, had. repeated and com | 


zend. The time wan 
arrived, e ben it wal 
be pro to make the tur id 
Anc of the tranſaction publy 
But ＋ * noble lord did na 
him juſtice, he would fate | 
particulars to the houſe; and 
would ſubmit to them, how far 
was bound to remain in a ft 
ation, Where a performance of 
duties annexed to it, ſubjeQedh 
to groſs : and flagrant i injury. 


ignorance and innocence, act 
. with no ſmall. degre 
ud 75 at the charge. Engii 

Of lanation, and talking the\ 
ject over, inſtead of mallify 
matters, only ſerved: to blow tif 
up,to a flame; and at length 


Is eee avowed intent 
of reſerying for future contig 


cies, his di cloſure of the cauſ 
com laint. ink 
e accordingly ſtated, that uMiatic 


the death of the late ſpeaker, 
had been, ſtrongl ſolicited byl 
then miniſter, Du ke of Grafi 
to accept of his preſent honourl 
ſituation, before he could bn 
himſelf to a .compliance. 
beſides his ſenſe of the gf 
weight of the important du 
which he was to diſcharge 1 
preſent office, there were 0 
very cogent motives Which 


rated to this reluctance. It 
"el 
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her be deemed arrogance 105 
ity in him to ſay, Then hi 
wracter atthe bar, | ifs fanding, 
z his general n were 
hatred; that he was t 
vet of Mis 1 rofe io as. 5 
arb lawyer.” hongurs o 
ten wert pres ngly 
n to Hm; And he was deter- 
ed not te refinguifh his claim 
72 upon any accovnt what- 
The nobleman then at thi 
ic 1'of adminiſtration Wied te 
nove this 6bjeRion ; And pre; 
7 on a gentleman, en pre- 
and in high ans nego- 
4 the 'buſneſs. term 
olfuded? upon Were, that unt 
on oh de provided for in th⸗ 
i elion, that To 
ff Ae lace of all others, 
con Kr „that whenever 
1 75 offered, the way 
25 kept open for his return 
Weſtminſter Hall) he ſhou! 
4 the ſingeute office, of lor 
juſtice” in Eyre, which he 
poſſeſſed, as an equivalent, 
compenſation, for the adyan- 
s he had given up, and the 
es which” . — to under- 


N ended this com- 
; he had lately diſcovered, to 
nkiſte ſurprizs, that a ne- 
ation was in train, between 
noble miniſter then preſent, 
oe thief judge of ' one o the - 
by. wheh the latter was 
tire on a penſton, for the 
po of appointing another 


Claw officer then like- had 


nt) to ſupply bis place, 

8 ** utter ſu don 57 his 
claim. He ſearcely com- 

bed leſs of the conduct and be- 
lour of the miniſter; upon his 


wal W to him on the 


* 7 


[147 
5 3 did of the ſup- 
the tran 
RT > wh uttee, ' at 
ttention, yd . 15 wn 

attenti upon any ſubject me 
ent, Ton elf: but thinks 


all 73-6: NO in 
ea be kept more pure. = 
oHuted, than the fountains 1 | 


ſabj 2095 than 


1 injary — 


Jak ice, he could not 2 — 
when any wealure Was ad 


under whatever protext, that mi OM 
ord. even colour for a ſuſpicion 
of their being corrupted ;. or tha 
any ef eans were reſorte: 
for 5 Ko py the, courts. 
ice ſubſeryient to party, and 
to fackious views; de therefore 
thought it a Arth $. U incum- 
bene upon him, to take notice of 
reſent anſaAiion. He con- 
dad eil by aflerting, that money 
had been ee to be given 


and received, to bring about the | 


rangement he had mentioned; 
2 . himſelf to the houſe, 
that at a. proper time, he would 
Aeg to Prone. it to their ſa- 
n 
The gentleman in office, "who 
had been alluded to by the ſpeak- 
er, with reſpect to the original 
tranſaction, acknowledged, that 
he had been prevailed upon by 
noble duke, then at the bead of 
public affairs, to deliyer the meſ- 
ge in queſtion; and that the 
ticulars appeared to him 90 
ave, been now fairly ſtated; but 
as far as he could, charge bis me- 
moty at s. diſtance of time, he 
"never nd” that any, 
of thoſe, particulars, came re u- 
larly or properly to the knowledge 
of the noble lord now at the head 
of adminiſtration. 
The miniſter declared, (hat he 
did not Took upon Lunſelf e- 
KI 2 ſponſible 
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Saco ep 


Ae, as never had been 
ere "at any former time. 
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for any promiſe which 
might have been 5 "His 
edecefiors' in office: ©* — 
t queſtion the accgünt ? 
the right” honourable n 
of the conſiderations on Which 15 
had ted of the charr in that 
houſe; But he cold fairly ans 
ſwer, that he neither new of thi 
tran ſaction at the time,; nor look- 
ed upbm imſelf as bound; when 
He did come into office, by oO 
ſach promiſe.” Wich reſpect to 
the ſpeakers aſſertion, of a 
ciation; ſuch as he had deſcribed, 
pains 2 foot, and of money being 
ropoſed to be given and recei 
mult diſſent totally from it as 
mnt of fact. "He aſſured 
Rim, that he had been groſſy miſ- 
zaformed; and as he was himſelf 
aceuſed of being one of the actin 


ng 
. he was entitled to fay, 
mo ſuch negociation was on 


Hoot," As that "wich had been 


\Nated. 

Thie drought out wack warm 
- altercation, which run into afler- 
tion and direct contradiction, be- 
tween the ſpe — and the mini- 
nter; and ich gave riſe to ſuch 
wy ſerne, and with ſuch on- 
ibr̃ted 
The 
Frſt law officer of the crown in 
that houſe, who had been alluded 


goin, ck ; Gln ce mp 


with and in a 
dee — 


* 
— 


ee no ſmall ſhare of ſeve- 
- Fity, in 4 

aim, und ironical ſatire, 
' of the 


de | complaint and arri 


e ale tt made 2 
ods le noiſe at the; =, 


& mit b * 
I 


uſual 
Pointed - eloquence, | 


peculiar ſtrain of far- 


„hin the motives of n 


et it ſoon died away; an 
acet” nd e than i 
of fig, a neh round 
eee .*hs. oppoltion, f 
g in uence Which ch 
eli af 9 6 crown, bal 
ob aded, but diflar ty 
dit" Rp And r of eng 
department, of whatever nam 
in the ſtate. In the mean ti 
that law arrangement, which 
now ' charge to a Wawa beg 
clatioh, not found, or aduty 
to "exiſt, took place not long af 
in the ſame degree and 
which the an of kid 
„ Hegociation could have been 

pected to produce. 

We have lately ſeen the ſeh 
ſrietures that were paſſed in 
Houſe of Lords, on the appg 
ment of Mr. Fullarton, t| 
rank of Heutenant colonel in| 
army, and to the command d 
intended new regiment. 
terms and expreſſions which j 
uſed on that occaſion, | f 
given great offence to the 
man in queſtion, he thoughig 

er to call the ſubject up u 
place, as a member of the H 
of Commons, before he ent 
upon meaſures of a more ſumy 
and decifive nature for the ot 
in of fatisfaftion. _ | 

Ire accordingly took no- 
*tice. in that Houſe, that 
Kis character, and his condul 
offering to raiſe a "regiment, | 
been feflected upon by a3 
56h in the 155 10 a matter f 
Had n the greater un 
120 0 he was 1 he 
act, in order to wipe 2½ 
imputation. He ral therely 


duct, aud beſpoke the pa 12 i 
"the hoafe, as 15 felt 


warmth by. informing the 
ouſe, that the Ws in * 
had afſerted,, that he and his re- 
— would be as 
raw. their ſwords againſt the, li- 
" of their ea as againſt 
Den 
The matter did vat "al there. 
Þ: conſequence-of a meſſage from 
Colonel Fullarton, and deliver: 
by. the Earl, af Balcarras, the 
Earl, of Shelburne, accompanied 
by Lord Frederic, Cavendiſh, as 
his ſecond; gave them a meeting 
m Hyde Park. The earl being 
eee his antagoniſt's ſe- 
eond with great. generoſity 
fired his own Nel not- 
. > rg in the air. But 
3 being afterwards hinted 
a. declaration that -he had i in- 
in nothing. perſonal, he: re- 
hed, the affair had taken ano- 
r train, and that was no place 
for explanation ; ; at the fame time 
telling hie adverſary, that if he 
felt any reſentment, he found him- 
ſelf, notwithſtanding his wound, 
able to go on. But Mr. Fullar. 
ton diſdained the idea; and hoped 
that he could not be thought ca- 


poable of harbouring ſuch a ſenti- 


ment, — We are not fond of 
dwelling, on the circumſtances of 
theſe, unhappy perſonal con teſts, 
which had ariſen from the vio- 
lent and diſordered ſtate of the 
times; further, than their con- 
nectipn with parliamentary hiſto- 

xy, readers abſolutely neceſſary. 
This matter, Which 

Marek 22d. happen 8 

Pack early. in ihe, morning, Was 
ught wan in the Houſe of 
Commons, on the afternoon of 
the lame day, Pres, ames Low- 
ther, - He obſerved, that this 


150], A "OY VAT: BIN ONE R. . 


* name. +He, Hora: 0 


ready to gr 


in Hyde 


manner of fighting 8 duels, in 
ſequence 0 rarlianientaty bt 
neſs, or of expreflions droppel 
debate in either | houſe, fes 
rowing into ſuch 4 cufton, f 
it. behoved them to  Hterpole 1 
authority, before it acquire 
force of a Tettled habit; och 

wiſe, that there muſt be a4 
of al aeg of debate, 
conſequently of all bufinck 
parliament, "Be therefore hoy 
that the houſe would exert nf 
in ſuch à manner, as ta ml 
the two recent inſtances the | 
of the kind. If free debate 
to be interpreted into perl 
attack, .and queſtions of a pul 
nature, which came be fore ei 
houſe, were to be decided hy 
ſword, the Britiſh | parlian 
would be at once reduced w. 
condition of a polith diet. 
ſuch circumſtances, he thou 
would be better for the men 
totally to give up all idex 
parliamentary diſc Nion, to ab 
don the ſenate, and reſort an 
to the feld; Where, without 
ther trouble, they might hat 
courſe to arms, as the ſole a 
of political difference of opinic 

Mr. Fullarton's friends, bei 
paffing the higheſt eulogium 
that gentleman's character, hit 
the 1mpropriety or indelica} 
entering at all into the maus 
his abſence; Sir James Lon 
replied, that as it was the 
day of their ſitting before | 
Eaſter recefs, and , he knen 
houſe had fti!l much nec-flan 
ſineſs before it, he had no 0 
tion of procceding any fan 
then upon the ſubject ; bu 
conſidered the freedom of dd 
as ſo immediately involving 
very exiſtence of OT 
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mould move, immediately af- diſcuſſion, and an open unreſeryed- 


che holidtys, that the honour-" 
gentleman might attend in 
leer i order that the mat-' 
mighty F 
tation This notice, or in- 
fon,” not meeting with appro- 
on, and it being objetted, 
N ſuch an order would convey 
e mark of cenſure on Mr. 
larton's conduct; Sir James 
ther concluded by declaring, 
t he was indifferent in what 
ner the buſineſs was brought 
but that he certainly would 
g it forward, in ſome form or 
er, at the time he had men- 
ed; and he wiſhed that the 
iteman's friends who were now 
ſent would inform him of his 
tion, as well as of the day 
Ich would be in future fixed, 
t he might have an opportu- 
of attending in his place. 
jome other gentlemen in oppo- 
bn, went her and more 
neularly into the matter, than 
james Lowther. They con- 
led, that the words ſpoken by 
noble earl, were in the' ſtriteit 
e parliamentary language. 
at the honourable gentleman 
ped to have confounded pub- 
debate” with private converſa- 
They drew the line of 
inction between both. In the 
r, the object was the happi- 
and ſatisfaction of all pre- 
it was there the duty of 
y one to be upon his guard, 
to take care, that he let no 
elton ſip, which might ei- 
Fire offence to any indivi- 
or diſturb the harmony of 
whole, In public debate, 
ale was widely and eſſentially 
rent. The very means and 


of public debate, were free 


5 


mode of 2 every ſubjett, 
to Which the queition” under des! 


- 


bate had reference.”” Without that 
free diſcuſſion, the queſtion eould 
not be agitated at ont 


OW „in amtie 
A Ten high in office, 
acknowledged the * of 
preſerving the freedom of debate; 
cat bt meafures, and public 
men, were fit objects of Kr pe 
and that if any check was put to 
the unreferved agitation of ſuch 
topics, parliament would be of 
no -ufe, and might as well be 
aboliſhed. "But how far it was 
warrantable in the diſcuſſion of - 
pron matters, and in the allu- 
on to public men, to throw out 
re flections of an invidious nature, 
and to treat them contemptuouſly, 
was another queſtion; and re- 
Lee which, every gentleman 
muſt draw his own line, and 
would act accordingly, He wiſh<- 
ed therefore, that the propoſed 
enquiry into an unfortunate af! 
fair, ſhould be entirely dropped. 
That, and every other matter 
like it, ſhould be ſuffered to reſt 
undiſturbed, and be buried in total 
oblivion. He was bappy to hear, 
that both parties were ſafe, and 
that no afair of the fort, could 


terminate more to the honour of 


thoſe concerned. Why then ſhould 
they interfere with, or revive it? 
No means, nor no authority, could 
prevent gentlemen, who felt, or 
who thought, their honour injur- 
ed, from — 2. and obtaining 
redreſs in the cuſtomary mode.— 
In talking of the two recent af- 
fairs, he ſaid, they were matters 
which every man muſt lament, 
but which no man, nor no ſet of 
men, were able to put a ſtop to. 
Out of this great evil, however, 


XY 4 he 


%, 


Sy 4 ASSL * G PB HEN tho. 


" Weeze Peta d 


mſemen 15105 e. 2 


oper UEmits; and.” 
"and lie dop- 
Ee 25 ng, "Ubridge "the free- © 

ebate, "he Kip ie Would 
1 men. peak in Parliament n 


gh 7190 
r PINT 


ee de- 


0 h. h 
- good Ne he Faure nel . 
nge, Whether to the abſent or 
relent, by the remark which he 


F Ted pow made, and acknowiedg- 
d his, pr: fayltineſs' in that very 


10 reſpect. ye 
. that as the right 


bonoufable gentleman was apt to 
| in a looſe and careleſs way, 
5 be Might, perhaps, have had no 
particular meaning in what he 
iy ſaid ; but that as the words 


emed to point to him, he was, 


wever, under a neceſlity of tak - 


Ing notice of them. He had ad- 
Vanced, that, ** he hoped what 
| had, happened that morning, and 
hat had happened before of a 
;, imilar fort, would keep gentle- 
men within preper limits, and at 
A 7 ae them better . x 

gged for one to that 
Pe AY ha Pente to le had 
not taught 12 better manners; 


nor Thoud - t ever n him 
, other Ai . 


within any 
thoſe Whi ch, he had 1 « on 
ae him{lf, Wich regard to the 
* 0 carl, who had been con- 
| \gerned i n the affair of that morn- 
Ne not believe it would 
545 = better manners, and 
3 1 Sb reaſon, at he was ſure 
* 7 FW. ach e friend hat? nat gone be- 
2. Bar Proper imits in what he 
Ad. hs : a. proof . of which, 


BY; Was I that when 


t it called up Mr. Fox, 
He 925 ht himſelf glanced at, . 


id 'the"dew'Yevite: . dwg 


der eration,” he would chen en'obju 
Particular re 
lis Noble friend he h; 
25 that on the very ſaſhe gu 
hich he had taken 
he perſon a inte to the cok, 
1 2 of it, dic not appeartol * 
e a fit perſon to hold net 
"wand vm 
This affair Malu iT 
"after that of Mr. Fox, aud! 
N e to the fame cauſa 
motives, occaſioned no ſmalli 
grep 9 oth both in lanowy 
d ſentiment, without 4 
Both the noble earl, and 0 
gentleman, | wer: \confidered 
martyrs in the cauſe of 
country. And it was openly ful 
without the ſmalleſt appearind 
covert 'or diſguiſe, that when 
abandoned and malignant 255 
niſtration were driven to the 
and deſperate reſource, of + 
proying that part of che ui 
ingdom, which was | 
inimical to the conſtitution, 
to all the rights and libertis 
the people, 2 order to curd 
freedom of debate in parlian 
and to fingle and pick off d 
tried ſupporters and aſſertn 
erg who were neither to 
bought or terrified, it was big 
time, and abſolutely necel 
for Engliſhmen to unite and 
ciate, as well in defence of ti 
common rights, as fer afford 
efeu:] protection to thoſel 
and gentlemen, who hazard 
things in the ſerrice of 
country. The public addrele 
congratulation from the cite 
ondon and Weſtminſter, f 
ſome of the county mes 
winch es near the 


and from the committees 0 of 
al 


Dec 
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” ee the, Earl, of a rr ttee. 8 

&\ een, — ery, all a + „long debate 4 55 

kl — ay, „ off Me le a . to regard wi 

„ oore or le! 5 85 0 e N 5 ever 5 

d been « * fr or eee cul Ih ic 

fal and; (girites, di ge, of 95 N the arran Semen 5 
his public duty as f C poxli hon 


of Sir Phili Jennings Clerke, or 
to prevent 12 bringing in another 
contractors bill, in the preſent ſeſ- 
on. The preſent fate of things 
was too 3 to ſuch a mea- 
ſure, and the minds of the mini- 
ſters too much occu pied, with mat- 
ters ſtill more immediately trying 


tial oppoſition. To be heaten in 
the Houſe of Commons Aa ſecond 
time, and on another bill, might 
be ruinous; and. the defence of the 
contraftors would have been far 
more diſagreeable to moſt of the 
court members, than that of the 
ciril aices, The bill was accord- 
ingly read the third time and paſſ- 
ell, (Without a divifion in any part 
of its progreſs) on that day, on 


ich Col. Fullarton had * 
ebe complaint in the Houſe of 
40 Commons. 

On the ſame day, (March 20th) 


the clauſe in Mr, Burke's bill, for 
aboltſhing the offices of treaſurer 
of the chamber, treaſurer of the 
houſhold, cofferer, and the num- 
ber of ſubordinate places apper- 
uining to them, was brought for- 


axlia- þ "bo 4 00 of the roy al 


ſo — experienced, were 
not able to overcome the conſtancy 


king's own hoüſhold. 
ing the fences which are reſpeted 
and held ſacred even in private fa- 
milies. 


and critical, to. admit of any eſſen⸗ 


nent. Some to 9 e 5. gerte e E 
ſing. me eden only as à m ok 13 5 ing and di 
crown, an Sapp, e inte- g e innovation In 48 0 ind at. 
ſts of his-COUntTy 4, 320 n Fon but. as 4 ditect mſi u 
ty, at leaſt, path! a,, Vote. ot cen- Find of Fan CNA. reſpe 
__ declaring the late, attacks. 1 rſon and di nity of 
pon Mr. Fox and that noblegan nar Here at leaft, ſaid * 
4 4 highly teprehenſible. | fn; Th deſtruction preſetits itlelf 
The paſt failures, which he, had on the very principles "of the re. 


ferences | emſelves, This 1 1s not 


matter of public arrangement. 


This 15 not the regulation of of- 
fice. 11 is an intruſion. into the 
It isbreak- 


Theſe officers are the 
king's. domeſtic ſervants. The 
ſtate has nothing to do with 2 


ſon; but he is a man tov ; an ir 
his dignity only ſerves to expoſe 


The king indeed is a public 


him to inſults that would be into- 


lerable to a private perſon, the 
monarch and the monarchy are not 


only a 'pageant, but a downright 


mockery ;. and to make a perſon a 
king, is to make him, not the 
greateſt, but the meaneft and moſt 
un part of ſoclety. This 

ill 
from the beginning, as a ſyſtema- 
tic attack on the conſtitution; and 


every part, as it was. developed, 


proved more and more clear! the 
tendency. df the ſcheme.” The 
queſtion was not therefore 6n the 
utility of the employments; (on 
that 5 did not much rely) 15 was 
on the 


| ower of 1. themaway 
bie if it may be done by par- 
liament, 


they ſaid, they aggered 4 


„ Fea bf 
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Ge the king has nothin 

erſor, Shake b e 

ak Mun. u this head, they en- 

T dn ebe ſchemes o is; 

f p n 7 the) ouſhold „ f contra 

22 den ey "rep robated |” as mean 

Gegrating - Jos vexarious ; 3 9 90 
rather to the mode of 

poor in'workh uſes and 

plendour 


a Tibet 


Kofpitats, „ than to the 
aud magnificence of * gr 
in the cel country in the world. 
the other hand, the mover 

af the bill, and the reſt of the op- 
tion aſſerted, that che idea of 
ppoſed infult and indi nity to 
the ſowereign, was too abſprd to 
deferve an anſwer, Nothing was 


0 be touched, that could either 


affect the perſonal ſatis faction and 
38 of the ſovereign, or a- 
idge the ſplendour and magnifi- 
cence of the throne. "They aſked, 
whether our enemy, the French 
monarch, had ſuffered an lofs of 
tation, any d de 
hon: cher i in the eyes Eta 
ion of his own ſuhjects, or of 
Gare | of Europe, by the prodi- 
gious reform which he had fo 
Chearfully made in his own houſ- 
hold and expence. He adopted 
that ſcheme of œconomy, in or- 


der to wage a great an vigorous | 


war, with vaſt objects of policy in 
view, againſt this country, with. 
out opprefling and burthenin his 
* Are we not to profit by 
3 mediate and friking an ex- 
| ampie ?“ 
In anfwer to the houſhold being 
the king's on; they ſaid, that 
parliament in all ages had confi- 
dered it in à different light, of 
which they gave many examples, 
in the de of the Edwards, 
Henries, e James the 


nee "I, þ F : 
TTY 
WAALS © 


t court, 


abſolutely be adopted; but thy 


aid, at the wrong end. 


were only to be found in the unde. 
tunate reigns of Edward the {t- 


\ 


nd others. t if th 
tote could ede Te Grd 
law,” n effectual p ok the 1 Th 


tended reſorm * c take pla 
a8 it Was füll of offices, by wii 
the influence propoſed to * b. 
duced, was ata ſupported. Th 


court,” conftitnted as it is, fil | 
they, is the ver ſtrong el 1 

that influence. The Ein is ot . 

degraded k 15 eng furnithed Un 

contratt, furniſhed y 

ready 11 12 Win $, though 

the worſt way; the Tate Prince d 


Wales, his maj 's father, wa 
ſo furn n now, whey 
the court intends any thing worthy 
of its ſtate, it Is fo ſupplied; ne 
is there any Nn more mean, . 
being ſupplied e md | 
one A: ſcale, than in {ſmall an 
pitiful details; on the contrary 
there is ſomething more princeh 
in it. With regard to the king 
living in a ſtate of dependence @ 
the people, the mover ſaid, it wa 
the ve circumftancs of his 
nity ; that which conſtituted 
a king: and; inſtead of adiſprac, 
was t e higheſt honour a man coul 
arrive at. 

Some, who wiſhed to be con- 
dered as moderate men, acknov- 

ledged the Ae reform to bei 
matter of ſuch neceſlity, as mak 


did not approve of the mode of pro- 
curing it. It was taken, thr 
It ſhoull 
come from the crown, and not on 
ginate in parliament, The only 

recedents, they ſaid, for ſuch a 
interference, were to be found 
times too dangerous, to admit d 
the example being copied; the 


COB, 


bd, and © of Richard the ſecond. 
This Konad wag. not. - however, 


25g) 7 5 A the Ve- 


I e 
treaſurer of the c am- 
1 Fig | 5 he framer och 


. 


Hs TOR * or EUROPE 


"The il l 


. biz 
nue to Keep his DEFY and diſor- 
frame pat conſtitution, on 

e torture, by fighting his bill 
= Re houſe;. 1 och by inch, 
uſe, and 1 line ; 
135 wo old leave. it to the people to 


N with it as they liked ; and - 
wanld judge by the iſſue, 


of 

| hi iſ that from the turn = far their petitions were likely 
* 5 5 debate, 15 aeg ta procure redreſs for neee 
8 is be the gp rocedure on they complained of... +. 
7 part of it. 4 Wit th? As the court Ade v bed to keep 
4 C14, th con ed the very pith the ſubjccl-matter of the bill as 
* 10 marrow of his plan, ſo far as long as poſſible in agitation, and 


t was en deavoured to be reduced 


ieg 

at of tkeory into practice; it was 
1 e ver erlebe — of the houſhold 
9 hich, he Hes upon; it led 
W it 185 my involved all the reſt; 
* 2s the remaining clauſes of his 
1 l. 155 the moſt part, turned up- 
1 olition of che board of 
80 W the board of works, the 
F t, and other boards and offices, 
u bich were arranged under the de- 
b. mination of bouſhold; he was 
> Winder a necefity of abandoning 


he whole, if the 3 preſent doctrine 
2 eſtabliſhed, _ the houſhold 
as to be confidered as ſacred, and 
jot to be touched in any one — 
That finding the objections 

dy I tothe — — 


extremely weak, as he conceived 
hem, in reaſon) ſtrongly adhered 


learef opinion, for practicability 
pye up that point; though it im- 
jared the unity and conſiſtence of 
us whole plan, and prevented the 
eform of upwards of an hundred 
ices, many of them Ne 
fle, as well as ſeveral other gre 

ayantages, But he repeated, — 
| the preſent queſtion was carried 
gainſt him, he ſhould conſider his 
jul as gone; and concluded by de- 
aring, that he would not conti 


„he would, contrary to his own. 


thereby keep the public hope. and 
expectation to the laſt in ſuſpenſe, 
they affected greatly to reſent this 
1 ich they  deſcrib- 


ed as being highly dictatorial, and 


as conveying à kind of 32 to 


the committee. . They ar 
that it could be no cauſe — — 
prize, that in a bill, which — 
in ſo great an extent and diverſity 
of matter as the preſent, ſome of 
the parts ſnould be highly excep- 
tionable, and others equally laud- 
able. That the ſame principle 
did not apply generally to the 
whole of the preſent bill; that 
on the contrary, it was ed 
of a number of different parts and 
clauſes, each of which turned up- 
on ſome ſeparate and important 
8 and had each therefore a 
eparate principle. That it was 
nat denied, but that many of the 
principles were highly laudable, 
and might — be adopted 
with advantage; but it was not 
from thence to be inferred, that 
the 1 2 0 the abſurd, or the 
impracticable, were to de equally 
received and adopted. It was, 
ſurely then, a ſtrange, and an un- 
fair concluſion, that the refuſal, of 
the preſent, or of any other ex- 
ceptionable clauſe, was to be con- 


fidered 


| 
| 

| 
| 
11 
| 


For the 


> "od 
4 
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* it 3 2 pe, 09s uſe, 1 for 


7 8 i office. 4 wrer 

E. DET ; af, Was 

diafion, by, 555 now, 8 7 

ie MAJQritys 8. Ai re 

pin ty V1 — = 
Pe Nee ked e the 

1505 .meetings.. T $i. fall 

nuf hers was acconnted 125 ſome 

© m euvres of the court; by 

Which ome of the country gen- 


1 gs: 6045 Bad uſually adhered to 


but who had on the popularity 
f this bill nt bn” from it, now re- 
855 ſecond change be- 
ry in ſeveral others. 
x. Burke then declared his to- 
ral indifference : as tq what became 
the reſt, of the bill. He was, 
2 rouſed into his wonted 
Aaftivity byhis friend Mr. Fox, who 
urged the ex cy of goin 
© d with the bill to the very 
aſt ; however little more they got 
people, than hat they had 
already gained, it ſtill would be 
Worth the ſtriving for. The mere 
abolition of the board of trade, 
en if nothing farther was done, 
he inſiſted, was worth the ſtrug i 
as he was determined, an 
; doped his honourable friend would 
zein with him, in renewing, the 
15 5 frogs ſeſſion to ſeſnon, until its 
urpoſes were obtained, ſo they 
ould 801d bade 1. even leſs of the ene- 
My to fight againſt on the next en- 
ON ater... The ſucceeding mem- 
rs,of the clauſe were according- 
"Ty Y, gone through, and each receiv- 
ed a n 55 15 * 2 N 
On the day. ollowing this de- 
i "vie; niſter informed the 


nf ally ar he Eat India com- 


* 
4- 


fairs and 
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pany not havingmadeſuch 
ſals ek renewal of heir 
teri, ag he hadideemed-'ſati;fugg 
he: ſheuld - according moyyy 
houſe, for the ſpeaker to — 
mw ares prune rin 
act) ot ament, previous 
dliſſala tion of their charter, i 
the capital ſtock or debt 


4» 2009604: Which the pol 


owed to the company, ſhould 
of fully paid, on the 5th of 4% 
1783] agreeabletothe power oft 
8 included in the ſaid ad 
5 7. Fox, and Mr. Burke, 4 
poſed the meafure with wonder 
fervour and animation. The 1 
aſked the miniſter; whether he y 
not content with having loſt An 
rica? Ot was he determined, 
fore he quitted his preſent f 
tion, to reduce the Britiſh ep | 
to the confines of this ifland? 9 | 
he point out a ſingle good, x 

his motion was capable of prod 


ig ing? Was he blind and — 


to the evil and danger with 

it was fraught ? Why iſſue au 
potent threat, which he neitheri 
tended; nor was capable of caty 
ing into execution? It was ridic 
lous, it was dangerous to threat 


when men dared not to perf 


what they threatened. Did! 
wiſh to behold the ſcenes of 2 
.chy; confuſion, diſtreſs and ri 
which his idle threat might pr 
bly produce in the company's 
poſſe ſſions in India? 0 
he think that houſe, would att 


time of day, under the 1m medal 


preſſure and bitter experient 
paſt raſhneſs and miſconduct, u 


tonly hazard the ample re vent 
the reſourtes of power and well 
which this country derived, 


the trade and commerce of the H 


India company? Suppoſing es 


His norm OH UNGER. % 


at tha noble lord was capable of 
rvin dis chteat into execution 
really intended it, wat he ig. 
tion mult N be 2 
ile of paying off the capita 
the eln fte ot dle, unds ? 
id he not know) that although 
e 4/200,000 J. carried three 
cent. yet that he muſt pay it at 
15 and Wat che three per cents 
ing down at ſixty in the market, 
e public muſt neceſſarily loſe a 
ear ſorty per cents on every hun- 
ed they paid off? If a 
company was the object of his 
eculation, did he not know that 
e trade muſt then be open? that 
>was diſabled by law from ren- 
ring it excluſive? and that the 
elent company would ſtill retain 
heir; poſſeſſions, ſtrong-holds, and 
many other of their preſent ſu- 
mor powers and advantages in 
he country, as muſt ſpeedily ruin 
he new adventurers, if any could 
found mad enough to become 
Mr. Burke ſeemed unable to nd 
rds, to fill up the reprobation 
ach he wiſhed to beſtow on the 
poſal. He ſaid it was more 
arthy of revellers intoxicated by 
Iquon, than of, ſtateſmen in a ſo- 
ter-ſenate.- He rejected the nar- 
idea of bargaining with the 
alt India company, as if we were 
eating with an enemy; and up- 
the | wretched principle, that 
hateyer was not ſqueezed out in 
ie bargain, was to be conſidered 
ſo much loſt. He threw the ſpe- 
uation: of a new company into 
very point of ridicule.” He was 
ure the miniſter never ſeriouſly in- 
ended it. The thing could not 
e, as every man of buſineſs, and 
Kquainited with our affairs, muſt 


bales a Ih declared, tha 
x it were po to. adopt it, 1 
would fn gur 2 new Mill ppi 
ſcheme 2 that it was worthy 
only, of reh 8 dap ea 2. 
batidoney, ” babble proje&tcr” a 
Law. He did not ddubt but if this 
country,” there would be found me 
weak and mad enough tc Bite at 
ſach «bubble; bur he aflerted 
chat r would, burlt with iter roi 
to the adventurers. He reminded 
the houſe, that they had loft thir- 
teen colonies, by the rapacity of 
the miniſter, in endeavouring t 
obtain a great revenue from Am 
rica; and he warned them not to 
throw the Eaſt after the Welt, by 
being again led into another revye- 
nue chace. That this would prove 
as idle as the former; for that no 
money, at leaſt no immediate ſup- 
ply, could be derived from thoſe 
territorial poſſeſſions 3 which were 
a conſtant bait to the ayarice,of the 
court, and perhaps of the public. 
The miniſter denied that fits 
motion was a threat or a menace. 
It was meant merely as putting in 
a legal claim in behalf of the pub- 
lic, to the reverſion of a_ right 
which undoubtedly belonged to 
them; and at that moment of 
time, when it was Eſpecially ne- 
ceſfary that the claim ſhould be for- 
mally made, Gentlemen did not 
ſeem to recollect, that by the lapſe 
only of a few days, with, reſpe@ 
to the notice, the company would 
weir ir rain, and the public 
unavoidably loſe, a year's poſſeſ- 
ſion of thoſe advantages, which, 
by the ſtipulations of the law t 
founded the agreement, were to 
revert to the latter at the conclu- 
lion of three yeaes; leaving it in 


the option o the public, on re- 


ceiving proper fatisfiQion' from 
the 
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and divided their 
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the company, to grant, by a new 
charter, à renewal of their leaſe; 
This was all: that the motion tend- 
ed to. It precluded no propoſi- 
tions which might hereafter be 


made hy the company, nor it laid 


no reſtraint on parhament from ac- 
cepting of any which it approved. 
It merely went to pr 


. the company's trade from ſlippi 
away without any nee 
In anſwer to thoſe gentlemen on 
the other fide, who faid that the 
company would laugh at the no- 
tice, becauſe they muſt know that 
it could not be ſeriouſly intended; 


he ſhould in the firft place obſerve, 


that it would be the Eaſt India 
company's on fault, if the no- 
tice was carried into execution. 
But he would not have theſe gen- 
tlemen carry away the idea, that 
if the preſent 3 broke up 
ck, the pub 

lic would, as a neceffary confe- 
quence; loſe the revenues ariſing 
m the trade, or from the terri- 


torial acquifitions in India. He 


truſted there were means of ſecur- 
ing both the one and the other. 
He did not wiſh to break with the 
eſent company; he di not de- 

re to drive them to a diſſolution; 
but the company ought not to ima 
gine that the public lay at their 
mercy." The public had a right to 
look for great reſources from the 
company, and from the territorial 
acquiſitions in India. The com- 
Fe 2 as it was now eſtabliſhed, 
ackne „Was the beſt 


medium ef drawing home the re- 
venues from the Indies; but if the 


company were ſo unreaſonable and 


ſo thoughtleſs, as not to come to a 
new company might be formed, 


t ayearof 
the ublie right to the reverfion of 


. was unaccountably puſhed to 2 


nued and doubtful warfare in lt 
vail in that of the Lords; the os 


Earl of Effingham, on the 10th 


have faund any new ground an 


"ow 


" 


and. ſuch meaſyres adopted, # 
would prevent or remedy the ei 
thfentened to the revenue. 

Mr. Burke Having moved te 


revious queſtion on the minif 
— on; it was rejected on a dint 
fion; by a majority of 142, to 
The main queſtion being thenyy 
for the ſpeaker to give noticey 
the Eaſt India company, of 4 
payment in three years of theirq 
pital ſtock, it was carried with 
a diviſnn + 14 
On the laſt day of ſitting beſi 
the receſs, bringing up 
report from the committee of way 
and means, of the new and e 
heavy taxes, which were then uh 
laid on, a faine;' and perhaps ill 
judged attempt, was made by 
few gentlemen in "oppoſition; U 
defer receiving the report, un 
the petitions 4 people of En 
land were heard, and their gti 
ances: redreſſed. A motion 1 
accordingly framed, for poſtpꝶ. 
ing the report, until the 5ch 
April; and notwithſtanding ti 
appearance of the hauſe, and othe 
inbllible indications of the eren 


viſion ; when it was rejected by 


majority of 145, to 37. 
| Dark cheſs: Pet of conth 


Houſe of Commons, ſome tat 
ceſſation of hoſttlity ſeemed to p 


ly public queſtion that was drug 
1 — a motion of! 


March, for a liſt of all places, p# 
tons, and employments, when 
for a term of years, for life, di 
ing pleaſure, or good behaviot, 
held by the members of that hok 
It would not have been eaſy 


ate ypop-this ſuhject. Much of conduct of any p its noble mem- 


et taken upon 4 former bers. And arguments flier te 
eee Euler Shelborte's, flaſe which br. ras already feen, | 


vich- excluded; Jords* Who held were ufed on the other tide, tothew 
ach or pen frons: uftder govern- the futility or abfurdir of that 
delt, from ſicting in the propefed Iden. 7 In the courſe of debate, 
wmittee of accounts, was ou 3 — fled 
iden again y Hoch parties. The on the can ſtitution of the gcbteh 
eee . Excited ſome degree | of 
be thrown; upon the honchr of warmih; nor did even the right | | 
# houſe: by the prefent; motion, reverend bench of bimops, paſs! _ 1 
hich had been befbre charged to entirely fect- free; =— The” motion * 
e former, in ſuppokng Achat Was rejected upon à divifioty,” by a 
laces, penſtonb, or laments, majority bf 51 0 24. ns Mg 
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: 
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we efimaree. Dibatts on the /ubje of the new tire. Divifim. 
. Confideratien f the peritiann. Great 'debaits . 
romitite.: Part talen Ey the Spraker, Amendment to the motion, pro. 
poſed un agrebd to. Mr. Danning's amended motion; carried, upon 
e Aivifion, in a full houſe. Second motion, agreed to. 77 
mition, by Mr. T. Put, agreed to. Heaſe refumed.” Mr. Fox's mo- 
tion, for immediately reteiving the report from the committee, 22 7 
but carried, Refalut3ons, reported, recti ved, and confirmed by the Hon. 
Mt. Duming . motion (on & following day] in the committee, for fecur- Mt 
ing tht ipdeprnidence* of” paYliament, agreed to. Secorid motion," for' #iſ- * 


ther qualifying perſons holding certain offices, from fitting in that houſe; car- 
n, Gy a majority of 10 only. Mr. Crexe's bill," for 
n ene officers from voting on the election of members of far- 
by 8 arent, ee, on a diviſion. Great debates in the Houſe of Lords, 


upon the ſecond reading of the contractors Bill. The bill rejetted," upon a 
diuiſion, * * majority. ! Protef. HENCES of tht 2 
enter a Hine/i. Poſtponed mation of Mr. Duuning i, ur an addreſs, to 
prevent « "cul Bro parliament, or proropui bs preſent /effion," until - 


Do Proper amel Hou bt taten for correting the evils complained of in 
00-880 {be petitions: of the people, brings out long debates ; "but is reed by a 
5 able majority, in an exceedingly full houſe.” 'Diforder upon 
f Fu ni to ſpeak, after the diviſion." Nature of bir Perch. 
hd wa; by: the miniſter. - Great debates upon the. clauſe in My. Bunte 

en bill, har abolifbing the office of the Great Wardrabe," e. 
1 Clauſe rejected upon a diviſion. Succeeding clauſe, fur abolhbing the 
e of Forks, rejected upon 2 divifion.” Debates upon the miniſters 
00; 


bill for a 7 1 of accounts, Cloſe diwiſun upon A queſtion in tbe 


Ul emitter. Bill at length paſſed. Debates on Colonel Barrt' nations, + 
Y g relative to the extraordinaries of the army. Firſt motion rejected, upon a ' 
{ul 


Vion, by a great majority. Succeeding re/olations\' rejected. i General - 


Comway's. 
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Houſe of — „er LY * 
; * eee Sack fro the den. fe. . \þ 
es $I; . 54 ut big 
N che gend den tar 3 2 cirewmſtancewh 
Aeg. 0 after. the receſs, * tr draws a particular 4 
the army eſtimates being laid be- of complacency and attention! 
fore the Houſe of Commons, and the houſe) chat he meither rech 
a motion made for their reference ed any pay, fior»Was/entitled 
to n committee, much warm de- any ſutuse rank, {o-that the tn 
bate, as had been expected, and ble and expence, along with 
in ſome d announced, aroſe honogr and pleaſure of ſervingl 
upon the ſubject of the new levies, country ima time of dificultya 
and of the innovations with re- danger, was All chat he cquld ꝑ 
ſpett to rank and prumption, ſibly derive hem the com. 
which were cha a a5 the oppo- But what particularly. ſaved & 
htzon to have, IBS. 4 in che corps and appointment from fai 
army. aanimadverſſen was, its being t 
* Sir Philip Jenniing ; Clegke, hit, ed by the müniſter himſelf; to 
brought - forward! the buſmeds only a regiment of What is cl 
the inque Ports \regitene7 which ncible men; à term before g 
the wes 4 Lord Warden of knomn in the military afin 
ad Rect ; had failed, 4h agroat England, bac which is applick 
'Y 3 athisown Scotland 436 A ſpecies of - mili 
how rol fn to ls domaine of '-(parcidularhy;>the loyal cla 
which His fon,” Who had not be- Ar gyleſhire, mw were orig 
fore;held any military command, 1y reuined/ by ernment ' 
was appoin A. rei iment — 2 iſaffectedveſ 
Was covered) eir. 2 2 ek. terms. of enliſt 
cumftance | d its be-/ extend no farthby than to the 
ing razed; "2s 12 declaration mediate defence of their countf 
of Colonel North himſelf, in his But the debate was kept of 
plars, And in n parliamen- terwurds, With un 10 c 


err 


any ching then, ber. mare 
alarming n er 
n 

d almeſt * *in 4 

| hd | 8 — 2 A r 
* an at not ſo inimical to ir con tre 
Eta queſtion, that gither tional. rights, and public liber- 
' 2 in the ties ) It was likewiſe, in a. Ras 
e Aue „ rower, view af the queſtion, the 
uch mare. unreaſonable: in the prac. 

„And the more pernicious in 

7 — — Ce" effec, as it was peculiarly.chas 
of the brave. Their object, racteriſtic, they ſaid, of the natives 
fad, Was ny Prongly to con - of that part of the united king- 
«that :alliberal,” unconditu- dom, RASAN By 22 local 
land ==L ie. attachments, olent nas 
by the tional, and other prejudices, than 
part of perhaps any other people upon 
mus: to Sooner, his, the face of the earth; inſomuch, 
carried l a that it was a fact known to al 


* —— — military men, that no Engliſh. | 
r caun- 


hiſtary of any officer could live-in any regiment 

excepting that of a conquer - the majority of which was Scotch; 
I people. It was whereas, on the other hand, no 

ld the more particularly dan- Scotch gentleman ever found any 
the natives of difficulty, ar felt the ſmalleſt un- 
atty, being debarred by eaſineſs, in living in a regiment, 
1 peculiar conſtitution. of moſtly, or almoſt wholly Engliſh, * 

of Uhbſe-rights. and immuni- They entered into a rectal of 
home, uhich were inherent facts, to ſupport the charge of an 
zlinmen, were not only diſ- — partial ty in of mili- 

—— light of privileges tary promotion. wever invi- 
eli-they; knew. not the va- dious this taſk might appear, oops 1 

ut were likewiſe apt, and felt it their duty, they-ſaid, wi 

v enough, to regard them out the ſmalleſt degree of 1 

rather 2 jealous and malig- Pe to ſtate the facts to the 

yeur- And it was befides.a houſe... Our firk nobility; Eng- 
of ſuch public notoriety, liſh gentlemen; of the moſt, an- 
2 not eſcape the notice of tient and illuſtrious families 3. Al 

— obſerver, that milies * attached to he 

. — country had, conſtitution, to revolmtion 
ty ancted indeed} 5 vhoſe own 22 10 

attached during the fſeſſions rendered them deeply in- 


tereſt 4e 
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tereſted in the ſecurity and pro- every rule of military orig 
ſperity of their country; were re- decorum, as well as every its 
fuſed the favour of raiſing N theſe nen 
ments for its defence, upon the were allowed, 10 the tuin g 
fame terms which were accepted recruiting ſer vice, to! nit 
from unknown men; from clerks tegiments in the heart df 
in office, and comm. Among land; inſtead of their being 
other names brought forward as on that bufineſs, a5 was niy 
:* inſtances upon this charge, were to be expected, to the party 
thoſe of the Earl of Derby, and united kingdom, where 
of his brother the late Major tereſts and connections mi 
Stanley. What rewards, they ſuppoſed to lie. So chat, . 
'"afked, had ſuch diſtinguiſhed offi- new and unparalleled ny 
eers as the Colonels Meadowes and ment, they were, in fad, 
Muſgrave received, for their emi- regiments totally commande 
nent ſervices? None other, than Scotch oſſicers; us if this d 
wounds, and conſtitutions broken had not produced men, why 
and ruined, in climates unfavour- - qualified for the conduct of is 
able to the human ſpecies} Was forces. 
either of them offered a new regi- ' They did not wiſh; they 
ment? Or would either of them to reſtrain 'the-;gentlemen, 
have declined the offer? The Earl country from their full f 
of Harrington, ho had dedicat- military rank and command. 
ed his life and fortune to the ſer- even threw no perſonal bluy 


\ 


* 8 earned in the field every more. Their object of u 
ſtep of his rank, was now ſent to tion was, the undue pick 
the Weſt Indies, and deſtined to given by miniſters, to ole 
"obey the commands of a man, who the united kingdom in n 
Was the other day a half-pay ſu- to the other. They detes 


4 
vice of his country, and who had thoſe who were --pratiſied 


baltern. Would that nobleman, partiality. They would g 
or would his brother, Major Stan- oppoſe and condemn, a in 
hope; have refuſed to raiſe regi- as a northern, an Englifiol 
ments, on the conditions which as a Scotch partiality. Tix 
were annexed with them to men was in itſelf odious, whe 
who had never ſeen any ſervice? was found; or however 4 
On the contrary; Major Stanhope In the preſent ſtate of pu 
had made the propoſal, and was fairs, it was highly dug 
rejected; he th Had a particular and might be fatal. They 
natural Intereſt in the county of and our ſituation moſt if 
Derby, which now affords the demanded, that the three 
head quarters for the enliſting and doms ſhould be atuateds 
Forming of a regiment, by a man heart, and their force cond 
Phoſe flame was never before heard ed in one common arm. 
ol in the county. For, they ſaid, could never be obtained a 
' o render the e more truly ri- for, whilſt government 5 
dieulous on the fide of miniſters, the ſower of diſcord aud 
dor us if they meant to burleſque. tion, by the partial 1 


* 


vation of thoſe favours, with 
e diſpoſal of which, for pur- 
ofes widely different, it had een 
truſted by the conſtitution. 
The nature of the ſubject con- 
led the debate on the other fide, 
a great degree, to a general 
ial of the alledged partiality, 
d to a qualification or juſtifica- 
on of the particular articles of 
arge. "Ther ſecretary / at war 
atended that various noble. 
n and others, who had never 
en in ſervice before, had raiſed 
Eiments in the laſt war, and 
been appointed to their com- 
id. Being called upon to ſpe- 
fy, he particularly mentioned 
eneral Frazer, and Gen. Mor- 
„He produced a long lift of 


omotions in order to ſhew, that 
charge of partiality in favour 


Scotch officers was unfounded. 
gard to Colonel Fullarton, 
e corps formed the great ob- 


tof contention) after paſſing the 
pheſt encomiums on the private 
araRter, and public ſpirit of that 
ntleman;! and particularly ap- 
iuding the liberality of his offer 

government, he contended, 
* when gentlemen of active 


nds, and of enterprizing ſpi 
„ made a . their abili- 
s, and directed them to parti- 
lar ſervices of the firſt import- 
de, it would be inde fenſible in 
vernment to have refuſed their 
ers; and more eſpecially ſo, 
jen the conditions on which 
y"\tendered their regiments, 
re much cheaper to the public 
kn thoſe of . | | 
he noble American Secretary 
che fame ground, and ſpoke 
tho higheſt terms Colonel 
llarton's conduct and character. 
laid, that he had been actuat- 


which ought to give him a 


ed merely by pure ſpirit and zeal 
on this, occaſion ; as, to his know 
ledge, he had given up a much 
more lucrative employment, in 
order to ſerve his country in this 
arduous and critical moment. 
No inſult or injury had heen of- 
fered to the ſervice by accepting of 
his offer to raiſe a regiment. ; It 
was wanted for a ſpeclal purpoſe 
on a ſudden; a, vary gallant, and 
advantageous offer was made, and 
at that time there were no other 
offers, ſo that other men could 
not be preferred. Hints were 
alſo thrown out, that ſome parti- 
culars had come to his knowledge, 

. 
ference in the ſervice, to which 


he was particularly deſtined. 


A general officer, on the other 


ſide, obſerved, that the appoint- 


ment of Lieut, Gen. Frazer to a 
high command in the laſt wat, was 
not a military, but a political 
idea wðas a 
very wiſe one; and the effect 6f 
the meaſure equalled the wiſdom 


of the deſign, It was intended 
to wear away. the inveterate pre- 


judices, Which ſeveral. of the 
northern clans of Scotland had 
entertained againſt government; 


and it not only effectually rooted 


out thoſe antient animoſities, but 
it converted the moſt diſaffected 


and dangerous of thoſe people, 


hardy 


into excellent regiments ..0 


ſoldiers, who inſtead of being in- 


ternal enemies, fought bravely in 
our ſervice abroad. 

Another general officer, of high 
military rank and reputation; 
who has not been engaged in any 
active ſervice during the preſent 
war, and who once filled a very 
high civil department of the ſtate, 


declared, that he ſhould not oppoſe 


(2] 2 


no obzectiog to ſome of the new 
corps: but he muſt oppoſe that 
Particular corps, the co nd of 
which was given to a gentlem 
who had ne military fk1ll, and no 
military Yank," For though he 
highly eſteemed: the private cha- 
rater of Mr. Fullarton, he | muſt 
think it an injury to the army that 
he” ſhould have the command of a 
xegdtarregiment, when there were 
ſo many veteran majors, who had 
the joint pretenſions, of wonnds, 
zerience, and ſervice, to. plead 
for preference, The military gen- 
Jemen on that ſide, (who were 
© thoſe only that'{pokevat all upon 
e ſubject) obſerved in general, 
that it muft be à ſtrange object of 
entetprine, which a regiment, of 
raw recruits, headed by a leader 
tally inexperienced in martial 
7 8 5 deemed * fitteſt 
utryments for carrying through 
3 ome 


£ 


The reaſon given by the ſecre- 
tary; Phy for the appointment of 
the new colonel, viz. his active 
and*enterprizing ſpirit, was re- 
Probated on the other fide in ra- 
ther Tevere terms. It' was ſaid to 
be à direct libel on the whole Bri- 
tiſh army ; it was no leſs than ſay- 
ing, that the men, who at preſent 
compoſed the army, were defi- 
cient in "thoſe qualities of enter 
7:ze and ſpirit; and were accord- 
1 mgly incapable through that de- 
Fea, notwithſtanding their mili- 
tary fill and experience, of un- 
dertaking the particular ſervice for 
Which that pentleman was def. 
tined and qualiſied.—It was like- 
"wiſe replied eo the American ſe- 
, . that it was ſingular he 
*thould riſe in vindication of a gen- 
"tleman who had not been at- 


3 
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the effimate in the groſs, as he had 


and which have finally afing 


tacked, and ſay, nothing is Þ 
fence: of n. ks wht 
the whole ſtrength of the 
bate had gone. The reaſo j 
deed, he gave for the appointy 
was; they ſaid, curious, No gf 
offers, he ſad, were then ma 
was that à . reaſon for accept 
this? No other offers for that i; 
ticular proviſion could be mad 
the nature of the ſervice wag 
known to the gentleman in gy 
tion na. d 
The queſtion before the 6 
mittee, was, whether the f 
allotted in the eſtimates fort 
raiſing and ſupport of the y 
corps ſhould be agreed to, } 
queſtion being reipectively pit 
Col. Holroyd's dragoons, ; 
Col. Humberſtone's corps, 
agreed to without a diviſion, | 
with reſpect to Col. Fulland 
corps, the committee ding 
when the 8 was carrieſ] 
granting the ſum propoſed in 
88 by a . of 
1 . | 
But the ſucce | 
day, was to Aifting iſh April 
the preſent ſeſſion from everyal 
ſince the revolution; and 
likewiſe to lay the ground! 
thoſe ſubſequent events, wil 
brought out ſo much immed 
bitterneſs of reproach, relate 
the fluctuation of conduct orpi 
ciple in no ſmall number of ne 
bers of the Hpuſe of Comm 


charge, at leaſt, of inconſila 
which will not ſoon be won 
upon the character of that pu 
ment. That day was deffinch 
Aa previons' order, to the ul 
into conſideration the petit 
the people of England; am 
ing to about forty in num 
3 


5 conveying their ſentiments 


antity of 
yy A to bury than 
el the ſpeaker's tile. 
The Buſitics was opened, and 
ſubject delineated by Mr. Dun« 
g. It ſeems almoſt needleſs to 
„ that the arrangement was 
ar, ald the repreſentation 
ng and accurate. He obſerved, 
t independent of all other 77 
blic objects recommended by 
petitions to the care and atten- 
u of parliament, and which, 
ording to the different ideas of 
various claſſes of petitioners, 
of a various nature, there 
„ however, one great funda- 
ntal point on which they all 
ged. This was, the ſetting 
its to the increaſed, dangerous, 
| unconſtitutional influence of 
crown, and an cconomical 
penditure of the public mo- 
. For although theſe ſeemed 
be. ſeparate objects; yet they 
pht be fairly conſolidated into 
great principle. For inſtance, 
e:public money was faithful- 
Applied, and frugally expended, 
t would, in its effect, reduce 
undue influence of the crown ; 
on the other hand, that in- 
nce was reſtrained within its 
uraLand conftitutional bounds, 
ould immediately reſtore the 
energy of parliament; and once 
re give efficacy to the exerciſe 
that great of ſeeing to 
dilpoſal, and controuling the 
enditure of the public money, 
u which the conſtitution had 
neularly inveſted that houſe, 
e took a ſhort but accurate 
W of the ſeveral queſtions 
Ich had hitherto been agitated 
n the ſubject, with a critical 
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7 names in ſuch an immenſe 
of parchment, as ſeem- 


and of the various 


inveſtigation of the different 
grounds on which they were ſup- 
ported and oppoſed. Mr. Burke's 
ſcheme of reform, held the firſt 
place in this courſe of examination; 
which he deſcribed, with N 
to the labour and difficulty of the 
taſk, the number and magnitude 
of the various and complicated 
objects Which it embraced, and 
the heterogeneous and diſcordant 
nature of that chaos of matter, 
which he had ſeparated, reduced, 
and by a new arrangement com- 
bined in ſuch admirable light and 
order; as one of the firſt carts of 
human ability and genius ; and as 
equally affording an inſtance of 
uncommon keal, unrivalled induſ- 
try, and of invincible perſeverance, 
He obſerved, that this ny 
was partly upon the plan of. the 
ene char Af it ld not em- 
race every thing that was de- 
ſcribed or pointed to in the peti - 
tions, it contained nothing that 
was not conſonant to their letter 
and ſpirit; nor did it exclude or 
determine againſt a ſyllable of 
their contents. The . hiſtory 
which he gave of the original re- 
ception & that ſcheme; of the 
progreſs of the eſtabliſhment bilf, 
oppoſition 
which it encountered, unto the late 
defeat, which he confidered as its 
final cataſtrophe, was highly. cu- 
rious, intereſting, and full of 


keen political obſervation. 


With reſpec to the firſt article, 
Mr. Dunning drew a diſtinction, 
(not very honourable to thoſe 
whom it affected) between the ge- 
nuine ſentiments of the houſe, 
hen acting from their own imme. 
diate feelings and perceptions, and 
the imprethc..s afterwards made 
upon them from without. To 


3 the 


the firſt he attributed the'univer- 
J applauſe and the high eulo- 
1ums, Which Mr. Burke's pro. 
5 received on their being 
Arſt opened to the houſe, The 
temper and diſpoſition Which af- 
terwards appeared, he was con. 
vinced. originated ' out. of that 
houſe; 1 would never otherwiſe 
have preyailed within its walls. 
For after ſuch general approba- 
tion, the bill was let down ſoftly. 
Firſt, it contained ſome matter 
worthy. of n then, it 
Was Joubtfu ; at laſt, it was 
el, wrong and danger- 
, 085, | 
ke obfervel, that jp the courſe 
+ of the very important conteſt on 


Aifferent parts of the eſtabliſiment 


pill, notwithſtanding the dexterity 


uſed on the othergfide, ſome mat- 


ters of great public concern were 
brought unwillingly out; and 
which indeed were the cauſe for 
- his entering at preſent upon the 
_Fubjea. Particularly, in the diſ- 
Kullon of the firſt clauſe of that 
bill, for aboliſhing the office of a 
Third ſecretary of ſtate, two fun- 
Aamental points were brought into 
| Harter). It had been affirmed, 
that the influence of the crown 
Was not too great, It had been 
.afferted, that the influence of the 
crown, eyen ſuch as it was ſtated 
to be in argument, was conſtitu- 
tional and neceſſary; and it had 
alſo been aſſerted, that the other 
point infiſted on in the petitions, 


the enquiry into the expenditure” 


of the Civil Liſt Revenge, was a 
-, bufineſs not competent to that 


houſe. After taking notice how 


the miniſter ſhrunk from the con- 


telt, when it Was ſtre nuouſly endea- 


Foured on his ſide, to bring the 
Aueltion forward to abide the deci- 


* 
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not' uſeleſs; or if it was, the 


the Civil Lit E 
the houſe was not to be drove, 


was not to be touched; a dit 
tion was made by ſome of f 


to the functions of the ſtate, 


revenue, with which parlu 


ſion of the houſe; he ob 
that the clauſe Was, howeper l 
under pretence that the offer 


evidence of its being aſeleſhg 
eee eee 9979 & voing 
The next clauſe, he (aid) w 
tive to the abolition of the'hy 
of trade, was oppoſed on the 
oſtenſible ground of its not by 
uſeleſs, The miniſter, hows 
beſides the oftenfible ground, ni 
tained both the other dodriy 


was not too much, and that; 
hament had no right to cont 
xpenditure; 


The houſe revolted, and the ch 
for aboliſhing the board oft 
was carried hy a fmall majority, 
The nee clauſe of the eftabli 
ment ou, Mr. Dang obſen 
was openly o ed on princy 
and hat 4 5 ſupported 
one ſhape or other, by a great 
Jority of that houſe. The ki 
ouſhold was deemed facred; 


who gave the miniſter that u 
rity : uſeleſs places which rel 


held, might be aboliſhed ; but 
1 revenue for the ſupport 
his houſhold, was his own perl 


neither had, nor could havei 
thing to do. That deciit 
conſidered as giving the c 
wound to his friend's bill. 


The next attempt, he oben — 
made in purſuance of the pe : = 
or in compliance with the n 


of the pevple, was that byv 
Barre, for inſtituting a con 
of accounts. But the nobi 


niſter, he ſaid,” after freelſ! 


1 * d 
* 


ang his, füll. aſfiſtance to the 
„ dr fore ſeeing, that 1 
.d bring out many things ex- 
mely irklome eee to 
ſell, defeated the deſign; by 
ning a race with his honour- 
e friend for the bill, and {natch- 
dit out of; his hands, Where it 
d been placed, hy the unanimous 
ier and approbation of that 
ſec) He heavily cenſured the 
anceuvre of the miniſter in this 
neſs, both as it reſpected him 
the character of a, gentleman, 
is chat of his public capacity; 
ond * did he leſs condemn his ſubſti- 
ted bill for; a commiſſion of ac- 
unts, Which he deſcribed 28 
eck erm unprofitable, if not 
Doric, 


* 
808 5 


re made towards-anfwering one 
he principal objects of the peti- 
ders, by leſfening the influence 
the.crown in that houſe, The 
ze was Sir George Sayille's mo- 
n for the production of the pen- 


rel n lit; Which was excellently 
dit lealated for anſwering that pur- 
Fee but which he had the mor- 


cation of ſeeing defeated like 
rel je. foregoing, he other was 
Ir Philip Jennings Clerke's bill 
the excluſion, of contractors; 


ung carried through that houſe. 
Thus, the whole of what, had 
en obtained, in conſequence of 
lat; pile of parchment before 
em, containing the ſentimeats, 
e prayers; and the petitions, of 
boye one hundred thouſand elec- 


ns, ſuch late and frequent diſ. 
lion, ./ and ſo many arduous 
Wgeles within the houſe, a- 
bounced only to a ſingle clauſe in 
eſtabliſhment bill, which ſtand- 
t uked, as it did, could be 
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ity Tuo other efforts, he obſerved, 


hieh had the good fortune cf, 


„ and through ſuch laudable 


conſidered of little or no impor- 


tancę; to the, miniſter's runaway 


bill, which was as direct an inſult 


mockery of their conſtituents ; and 
to the contractor's bill, which the 
friends of adminiſtration predict 
wall ſtill miſcarry ;. or if that hope 
ſhould fail, openly boaſt, that ſuch 


means are contrived as will de- 
feat all its purpoſes. Such, he 
ſaid, was. the manner in Which 


the dutiful petitions, of the peo- 


ple of England had hitherto | een 


treated. | — 

He then ſtated, that as evety 
other means had failed of produc- 
ing any effect adequate to the 


prayer of che petitions, he thought 


it his duty, and it was the duty of 
the houſe, to take ſome determi- 
nate meaſure, by which the people 
might know, *without, equivoca-. 
tion, what they had to truſt to, 
and whether their petitions were 
adopted or rejected. To bring 
both the points conteſted between 
the petitioners and miniſters fairly 
to iſſue, he ſhould. frame two. 
propoſitions, abſtracted from the 
petitions on the table, and take, 


the ſenſe of the committee upon 


them. He meant, that they ſhauld 
be ſhort, and as ſimple as poſſible, 
ſo as to draw forth a direct affirma- 
tive or negative. dee, N 

He then moved his firſt propo- 
ſition, That the influence of 
the crown has increaſed, is inereaſ- 
ing, and ought to be diminiſhed,” 
lle ſupported his motion princi- 
pally upou the public notoriety of 
the fack; and diſclaimed ſeeking 
for that kind of explicit proofs, 


Which, as they were neceſſary, 


were likewiſe eaſily obtained in 
other caſes; but which, in this 
being impraclicable, it. was of 
T7 rid{culous to require. the 


[L] 4 queſtion 


to that houſe, as it, was a bare-faced 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


i 


| 
ö 
; 


| 


; 


| 
| 
; 


| 
| 


| 
| 


- 4 „ as 
2 * «| l 


— 


a a jury were called | 
termine; whit! was or was not 
within cheir knowled 
ſerveil; however, us at eollateral 


circumſtance of evidence, that no- 


thing lefs thah the moſt alarming 
and corrupt influence, could induce 
a number of gentlemen in that 
houſe, ti ſupport the miniſter by 


their votes in thofe meaſures within 


doors, which they condemned and 
reprobated without. That this 


= * caſe, and within his own 


ö 


. 


mmediate knowledge, he declared 
upon his honour ; and added, that 
though he was not himſelf very 


C 


res of iniſtration, he had 


never indul himſelf in throw. 
upon them ſuch ſevere epi- 
thets, as had fallen in his preſence 


in 


from the mouths of members a- 
broad, who, notwithſtanding, ſup- 
them within thoſe walls ; 

nor was the number ſmall, for, 
but that the taſk would be too in- 
viduous, he could mention no leſs 
than one 
who had held that language and 
On the other hand, the mini- 


ſters and their friends contended, dicaments. It was purely abſtrad, 


that the reſolution now moved was 


_ _ clear 4 an abſtract tion.— 
_ The'Jearned gentleman had de- 


clared, that he would not inform 
the houfe what further meaſures 
Re intended to 
tended reſolutions; this afforded 
to them all the properties, and 
even the exact definition of an ab. 
tract queſtion, There were, to be 
ſuxe, inſtances in the records of 
parliament; in which abſtract queſ- 


* 


4: [4 


Si 
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zoeſtion, ke ſaid, muſt be decided but they were very 
Rave conſciences' of thpfe, who- 
upon to de. 


ge. He ob. | 
point, ſome ſubject of con 


amiſh, nor over- delicate, in 
. giving his — — upon the mea 
iu N 


members of that houſe, 


graft upon his in- 


ons were moved and agreed to; 


* 


im proper | 
amples to be followed; Fw) 
general, eyew in choſe caſes, thy 
related to ſome previous procex 
ings in the houſe; ſome diſputi 
under diſeuſſon, in which the 
ſenſe of the houſe was particulu 
called for. When this happen 
not to be the caſe, the perſon v 
propoſed” to the | houſe to vote u 
abſtract queſtion, having a pray 
ſpective view to meaſures whi 
were to be en ted in it, ws 
bound by the nature of the requi 
fiton, to explain what thoſe mes 
ſures were intended to be; other. 
wiſe, one of thoſe two things might 
ha „ either that the hou 
ſhould vote an abſtract queſtion i 
no manner of purpoſe, or that aft 
having agrdto the leading pro. 
poſition, they might, notwith 
ſtanding, be under a neceſſity 
rejecting the meaſure to be a 
— — although that mea, 
are might well bear a ſtrong ſeem, 
ing relation to the antecedent m4 
folution ; a circumftance whidy 
would throw a diſgraceful appear- 
ance of inconfiſtency and abſurdity 
upon their proceedings. 
"The —— reſolution, the 
ſaid, came fully within theſe pres 


as not being connected with an 
one meaſure whatever; it pointed 
to no remedy, nor was it apps 
rently defigned to avert any enl 
Many gentlemen in that houlf 
might poſſibly think, that the ft. 
Huence of the crown was reall 
"increaſing; others, that it was Ws 
creaſed ; and ſome, perhaps, td 
it ought to be diminiſhed, Thelt 
through their ignorance of will 
was'to follow, might vote for tie 


abltraft propolition fimply — 


— 


3 


r  — = *-. 


= 3 


& © K 


— 


r 
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0d 3 and yet \might- afterwards 


of the meaſure 


—— coaonan 


ich which 


ended to ſollou / ĩt up; whereas, 
— meaſure of correction had ac- 
mpanied the fact of abuſe, they 


»uld; from [a knowledge, of its 


adency, have rejected the queſ- 
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They objected to the total want 


evidence to ſupport the facts; 


d could for —— | bs 
t were wholly unfounded. 
. Hebe view of the ſtate of 


iblic affairs would directly over- 


om the whole ſuppoſition. Was 
a time, when America was loſt! 
was feared irretrievably loſt! 


ben that loſs was ſucceeded by 


war with France, and another 
th Spain; was it a time, after 
long a ſeries of diſappointments, 
toward events, ill ſucceſs and 
ſes, and all the unpopular con- 
quences incident to ſuch a ſtate 
things, to ſuppoſe that the 
luence of the crown was in- 
aſed? The people were hea- 
y burthened; they foreſaw an 
e of thoſe burthens daily 
roaching ; they felt the loſs of 
nerica ; they were diſappointed 
out of temper : in fach eir- 
miances to talk of the influence 
the crown, was abſurd and pre- 
ſterous. 7 W | 
t was beſides argued to be un- 
and unjuſt with reſpe to the 
lent adminiſtration, It would 
pear, they ſaid, if the preſent 
lution was adopted, at leaſt to 
people without doors, that this 
uence had originated, and was 
y mereahng, under the pre- 
t adminiftration. This implied 
aſure of ſo ſevere a nature, as 
ed for the moſt ſound and ſub- 


tial. proof before it ſhould be 


admitted, much leſs eſtabliſhed; by 
a. vote of parliament. For if any 
ſuch influence exiſted at all, it 
muſt have exiſted before the pre- 
ſent miniſters were born; but the 
CES — 2 or 
upported by a fingle argument, 
which could — 2 
niſtration even from any other dur - 
ing the preſent reigg. 
They farther ur 
preſent mode of carrying on the 


government of this cbuntry had 


continued the ſame exactly from 
the revolution downwards; and, 
unleſs ſome proof were thewn that 
an influence, whatever that might 
be, exiſted at preſent, different 
from that Which was ſuppoſed to * 
exiſt in former times, the preſent 
vote would be replete with danger 
to the conſtitution; for it would 
teng to alter that ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, which had been 1 >. | 
bliſned by our forefathers; and 
which had been approved of, con- 
tinued, and confirmed, by ſeveral 
ſucceeding generations. _ 
The aflertion, as to the repro- 
bation of the meaſures of miniſters 
without doors; by thoſe who had 
ſupported. them within, was bit⸗ 
terly reſented. | The fact itſelf - 
ſeemed to be doubted, as much as 
propriety. would admit of; and a 
court lord, after every poſſible de- 
gree of execration of ſuch men, if 
they really exiſted, called 4 
them to quit his ſide of the houſe, 
and to go over to the other, em- 
phatically erying out, “ Go, you 
worſt of men, be your hearts and 
motiyes ever ſo corrupt, preſervs 
ſome appearance of principle and 
decency, and ſupport thoſe prin- 
eiples in public, which yu ap- 
prove of, and ſecretly avow, in 
priyntæ. % , i aer 
| 1 
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The ſpeaker, on this —— 
Aecidedp art in ſu the — 
tion. He obſerved, that however 


irkſome it was to him to take any 
part in their debates, and however 
tious 1 was, and ought to be, 


of obtruding his own private opi- 
nions on the houſe, there were 
"caſes, and he confidered the pre- 


ſent as one of them, in which it 
"would — criminal in him to re- 
main filent. The queſtion before 
"them, le ſaid, was 777 infinite con- 
N to chat houſe, and to the 
ſe at large; both were under 
greateſt obligation to'the learn- 
d gentleman who had brought it 
under diſcuſſion; and however it 
might be determined, he was 
: . in the opportunity which 
drded him of diſcharging his 
5 as a member of that houſe, 
both vor his conſtituents, and tahis 
in general. | 
"He enied that the queſtion was 
degree abſtract; it was 2 


ne of fact. 
As? It deſired the houſe to re- 
ſolve in the firſt inſtance, that the 
" fluence of the crown was in- 
ereaſed; who would doubt the 
truth of that fact? That it is in- 
ereaſing; could any man doubt of 
that either? He believed not. If 


* was any ſuch perſon preſent, 
e 


was ſure that he was not him 

ſelf that perſon. He had ſeen ſo 
many inſtances of both fince he 
- kad the honour of a ſeat in that 
© houſe, as ſufficiently juſtified him 
in faying, that the influence of the 
crown had increaſed, and was in- 
creaſing. The petitions on the 
table averred the fact; it was the 
duty of that houſe to ſay whether 
it was or was not ſo. It was an 
allegation which called for no 
_ proofs; it did not indeed admit of 
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Preroga 


What were the 


/ 


any. It could only be knmmnyl 
—— and 
were the on! 3 compem 
to reſolve it; ſuch — 
circumſtances of the affair, 1 
if it were even proved b y evidens 
they only could know — | 
evidence was true or-falſe, Twi 
were bound as jurors, by the a 
viction ariſing in their own „ 
and were obliged 0 dete 
— 

* — a ppealed to the 

experience of ee! 

— if the influence oft 
crown had not increaſed; wa 
daily increaſing, and whether 
was not the duty of that houſe 
limit it? He profeſſed him 
friend to the conſtitutin 
tives of the-crown ; but 
contended that theſe affordedt 
only legitimate influence, _ 
could have, or ought to exere 
and aſked, whether it uu 
very vain and idle thing to li 
or mete out the prerogatives oft 
crown, while they permitted a 
ther, dad much more dange 
becauſe a concealed — 
* in their ſtead. 

He further obſerved, that! 
ſpecies of government eftabli 
in this country, under its true 
proper definition of a monarch 
_ by law, he was free to f 

no other aſſiſtance frk 

— of its functions, than u 
it derived from the conſtitut 
and the laws. That the pot 
veſted in the executive part lf 
vernment, and in his opinion u 
ly placed there, were ample 
ſaffcient for all the purpoſs 
ood government, and without 
urther aid, were much too# 
for the purpoſes of bad 
ment; and he thought # 
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und as an honeſt man to declare, 
lat the influence of the crown had 
creaſed) far beyond the ideas of 
monarchy ſtrictiy limited in its 
ature: and extent. 
duch doctrines and opinions, 
ming from ſuch an authority, 
x14 not but produce ſome con- 
lerable effect. The ſpeaker like- 
ie obſerved to — 
hat it might be very gall- 
ko to + od wry nee of their 
aty-by the petitioners ? but they 
jould recollect that it was entire- 
their own fault, He was ſorry, 
one ſenſe; to ſee thoſe peritions 
ore them; becauſe he was of 
pinion, that the houſe, conſcious 
Fits own duty, ſhould have pre- 
nted//the- neceflity, What the 
itioners now demanded, ſhould 
we originated within their own 
Alls; and then, what now would 
too much the appearance of 
pmpulfion, would have been re 
ved with ' gratitude on the one 
de, and conferred with credit and 
good grace on the other. But at 
ny rate they were to conſider, that 
hey were then ſitting as the re- 


reſentatives of the people, and 


lely for their advantage and be- 
eit; and that they in duty ſtood 
edged to that people, who were 
eir creators,” for the faithful diſ- 
of their truſt, 
e Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
d order to obtain a negative to 
motion, propoſed to ſtrengthen 
e propoſition in ſuch a manner, 
be thought, muſt of neceſſity 
akon its rejection. He accord- 


gly moved as an amendment the 


blowing words, „ That it is 
o neceſſary to declare, an a- 
zendment- which the oppoſition 
undoubtedly from a ſenſe of their 
wgth) readily, and perhaps 


unex agreed to. The 
amended. queſtion then ſtood 
thus, — That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that it is now. ne- 
ceſſary to declare, that the influ- 
ence of tha crown is increaſed, in- 
crealing, and ought, to be dimi- 


niſhed. 


The committee divided about 
12 O clock, when the motion ſo 
amended was carried by a ma- 
jority of 18; the numbers being 
233, who ſupported Mr. Dug+ 
ning's propoſition, to 215, W 
voted with adminiſtration agg 
it. Thus the miniſter, a ng 
time in this ſeſſion, found himſelf 
in a minority. : 


Mr, Dunning then moved his" 


ſecond propoſition, . That it as 
competent to this houſe to exas 


mine into, and to correct abuſes ' 


„in the expenditure of the civil 
«liſt revenues, as well as in 
every other branch of the pub- 
*« lic revenue, whenever it ſhall 
«-* ſeem expedient to the wildg 

«© of this houſe fo to do.. * 


Although the miniſter requeſted , 


that the committee would not pro- 
ceed any farther that night, the 


queſtion was notwithſtanding . 


and carried without a diy 


But the new majority, after the 


vexation of ſo many years labgy 

in the ineffective efforts of a mi. 
nority, were now determined to 
make the moſt of the advantages 
afforded by their new fituation, 
Mr. T. Pitt accordingly (who 
had taken a moſt active and ſpi- 
rited part in the debates of the 
day) moved the following reſolu- 
tion, That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that it is the duty 


of this houſe to provide, as far 


„ as may be, an immediate and 


© effetual redreſs of the abuſes 
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© 6omplained/ of in the petitions 
<«rpreſerited to this houſe, from 
* the different” counties, cities, 


, und towns in this kingdom. 


WThe miniſter again jutreated 
and implored, but with no better 
ſucbeſs chan before, that the com- 
mittee would not 
ther for that night. No ground of 
being talcen againſt, nor 

ion whatever made to this 
conchufive motion, it was carried 


i the affirmative without an appa- 


l 
rent diſſent. 


o 
1 


K 
1 PR: — 


— 


— — — 


. w n 
3 —U— —ñ— 


— 


Feet over. The houſe being 


_  firmed- by the houſe, without a 
MDM 


_ 
4 * 


he bufineſs 0 not; however, 
re- 
„Mr. Fox moved, that the 

. reſolutions ſhould be immediately 
reported. This was oppoſed by 
the miniſter, with all the force he 
"retained, as being unuſual, 


Violent, and arbitrary. But the 
Torrent was too 


5 to be re- 
Aſted. The reſolutions were ſeve- 
ally reported and received; and, 
after being read a firſt and ſecond 
time, were to 5 'and con- 


Weh was the” cemplete and de- 
ein ve victory gained, in behalf of 


tlie petitions by the oppoſition, on 


that extraordinary and memorable 


day. The exultation and triumph 


en one fide of the houſe, was only 
qualed by the evident depreſſion 
And diſmay which prevarted on 
the "fide of” adminiſtration; In- 
(ed the appearance of things was 
ſumcient to ſtrike the boldeſt with 
8 does - ſeem, that 
any propoſition could have been 
brou oe fairly before the houſe on 


_ +thur night, which, in the ſpirit 


mat then" prevailed, would not 
| have been carried againſt the mi- 
"mifters; When the nature and 


*the"tefidenty of the queltions ate 


"yy 


ed any far-, 


circumſtances, and 


— 


conſidered, and the manner 
which.they were carried, is Ma 
uvely. viewed,” ſcarcely any thy 
more important to hay 
been ſo propoſed. and carried fag 
the ution. The: ſyſtem of th 
court, was ſhaken. to its found 
5 nin Sa by the jo 
nd, tr in mo ts o 
England, as, well in wm of th 
counties that did not petition, x 
in thoſe that did, was, great af 
general; and though not d 
played in the ſame manner, woul 
not perhaps have been exceede, 
on occaſion of the moſt decign 
victory over a foreign enemy. 
It can be no matter of ſurpriy, 
that under the preſſure of {ug 
puſhed withoy 
mercy on all fides as he was, th 
miniſter ſhould in ſome inſtangy 
be thrown off his guard ſo much 
as to ſhew ftrong marks of indy 
nation and reſentment ; more & 
pecially when keen perſonal u. 
proach was ſuperadded to the g 
neral ſenſe of misfortune. Tiy 
effect was particularly produced 
the . ſeverity of, ſome firictun 
thrown out by Mr. Thomas Fit 
who d, that there coll 
not be a more indubitable proc 
the enormous and deſtructive th 
fluence of the crown, than thi 
noble lord afforded in the palich 
hon of his preſent office, aftet f 
many. years of . loſs, misfortuth 
and calamity, as had alread 
marked che fatal courſe of hüt 


miniſtration. He aſked, hehe 


that noble lord had not loſt ab 
rica? Whether he had not ſqus 
dered many millions of. the put 


lic money, and waſted rivers q 


blood of the ſubjects of Ut 
Britain. And yet, . though # 
whale country with one voice * 


S5 ·àͤ © a= 


„ = = © 


= =. 


aint him, and dxadiured his 
in War, the noble lord till 


ww his Could this poſ- 


| lace, 
bly be 1075 ibed to any other cauſe 


to the overgrown influence of 
1 along with that dar- 


erertion of it, which ſets tlie 


8 and the In tereſts of the pu. 


The noble 


ſaid, had — and, degraded 
e honour of Ng wr pres the 


ime of an Bd was now 


le af nau ght. 


o longer a matter to be of; 


le time had been when it was the 
vy of all” the world: it had 

n the introduction to univerſal 
ſpe, "but the noble lord had 
pntrived to ſink it almoft beneath 
5 bf He had rendered his 
and theircountry def- 
eable in the eyes of every other 
ore than a common Rock of phi- 


| to remain unmoved, un- 
rt ſuch a weight of invective, 


7155] charges of ſach a na- 


On ehe next da or 
ae buſineſs, the houſe bo- 
gin a committee on the ſubje& 
the petitions, Mr. Dunning, in 
affuance of his pun: 2 a 
_—_— to the following pur- 
122 order to os Mg the 
dence of liamenr, and 
obyiate all ſuſpicions of its pu- 
1. that within ſeven days after 
ke meeti of parliament, every 
— = be laid: before that 
duſe,' officer, an ac- 
dant of all Hon paid out of 
civil liſt, or any part of the 
dlic revenue; to or for the uſe, 
in truſt, for any member of 
lament, ſince the laſt receſs, 
eve who! mall have 
id — 5 


This motion was v faintly 


the ſtru 


(273, 


oppoſed ;r the 8 Seren, 
argument being, 
mons paſſing — rurmooery heck 
were in fact teſts, might occaſion 
ſome difference the other 
houſe; and the? old doctrine, _ 
the indelicacy of ſuppoſing, that 
men of — and character 
could be biaſſed in their public 
opinions and votes, by the conſi- 
deration of any ry emolu- 
ments, Theſe were however oven 
ruled, and the reſolution vr 
without difficulty. | 55 
Mr. Dunning then moved, That 
the ns holding the offices o 
urer of the chamber, treaſuzer 
of the houſhold, coffererof the houſ- 
hold, of the houthald, 
maſter of the houſhold, clerks of the 
—— „with all their deputies, 
dered incompatible with a 
ſeat in that houſe. Thus avowed- 
ly endeavouring toremedy, ſofar as 


it could now bedone, the failure of 
that clauſe in Mr. Burke's eſtab- 
lichment bill, which went to the 
total abolition of thoſe very offices, | 


This motion was warmly oppoſed, * 


and brought out fome contiderable 


debate, in which the propriety of 
place bills, with the ſeveral quali- 
fications and exceptions. to the 
principle, were much and ingeni- 
oufly agitated. It was, however, 


more ſtrenuouſly oppoſed in act, in 


ggle of an exceedingly 


cloſe diviſion, than even in argu- 
ment. The queſtion being called 
for at a late hour, the motion way 


carried, in a very full houſe, hy 


a majority of two only the num- 
bers . a diviſion, being 2135, 
to 213. This was the miniſter's 
third minority. However, he 


ſeemed to gather ſtreng th. 


Thus far, the new majority had 
kept their aa . Experience, 


however, 


— — 


— — —. — — — —NF— — 


— — — — 


Pears before, the 


the independ 
the oppo 


. votin hen 
© -: conſcience, or of lofin 
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however, ſoon taught them, chat 
they could only hold it on certain 

ions, and in certain ſeaſons. 
The firſt check they re- 


Aach. eived was on the ſecond 


reading of Mr. Crewe's bill, for 
ercluding revenue - officers from 
woting on the election of members 
ef parliament, As this bill was on 
tlie ſame principle with that which 
had been brought forward by the 
late Mr. Dos 1 about ten 
| und of argu- 


ment was nece 


with this addition on one, that 
dhe preſent bill went to two of the 
e of the petitions, to 
diminiſh the influence of the 
crown, and to reſtore or ſecure 
ence of parliament; 
ſition from thence con- 


tending, that the houſe: was 
bound 
tions to ſupport the bill. The 


its own late determina- 


debate was long, and the queſtion 


© Mrongly\' argued on both ſides. 
The one; holding out the injuſ- 
ice and cruelty 


of depriving a 
great body of men of their fran- 
Chiſes, without any crime proved 
- or alledged to juſtify the forfei- 
ture; and the other infiſting, that 


the bill would deprive them of no 

_ Franchiſes, for 
 "ficer, while he continued ſuch, ei- 
"they Md or could poſſeſs a free vote: 
ſo that inſtead of injuſtice or cruel- . 
ty, it would bea great relief to 


at no revenue 


theſe people, as it would ſave them 
from the hard neceſſity, of either 
it their inclination and 
their 


x { ps the bill did not deprive, ' 


only ſuſpended the officer's 


© franchiſe, until he was in a fitua- 
tion which would admit of his ex- 


J erciſing it properly, 


that is, with- 
5 


WM the ſame on 
both fides which we then ſtated ; 


-out"reftraint ; the option, ei 
of 1 his place, or of eri 
ns his franchiſe, would am 
lie with himſelf. 
The bill was, however, thun 
out upon a diviſion; about te 
night, by a majority of 224 
195 ; ſo well was the houſe ate 
ed at this time The ine, 
the f , on the following d 
oce d a fudden ceſſan 
The houſe was adjourned u 
the 24th day of the month. 
During this interval, the cn 
traftor's bill brought out long a 
very conſiderable debates in 
_ of — Upon the 
cond reading, NR 
Duke of Bolton ha- April 14 
ving moved that the bill ſho 
be committed, à powerful u 
determined oppoſition on the ii 
of adminiſtration immediately y 
appeared, in which the fecrth 
ries of ſtate, and both the gu 
law lords in office took a princy 
ſhare. 
The court lords inſiſted, t& 
the principle of the bill was fil 
and that it propoſed manifeli 
juſtice. It was likewiſe a dn 
infringement of that great pren 
gative of the crown, which fen 
above all controul whatever, 
the articles of making and c 
ducting war. The principle u 
falſe, in ſuppoſing diſhoneſty a 
corruption without any manner 
evidence. It was cruel and unj 
in inflicting puniſhment with 
proof of criminality or guilt. '} 
would deprive a reſpectable 
of men of their natural right,! 
well as of their municipal i 
chiſes, without the ſmalleſt chaꝶ 
or even pretence, of their han 
committed any act which could 
cur a forfeiture Indeed it rea 


p 
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to thoſe, who could commit no act, 


ores, or neceſſaries which were 


for it decreed puniſhment to men ,, wanted, would be attended, with 


aden, fog ent ot 
With all its other enormities, 


we dill, they ſaid, went to the 


direct ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 
tion, by depriving the people of 
England of their inherent and in- 
valuable right, of chooſing, thoſe 
perſons. whom they ruſted and 
liked, to be cheir repreſentatives 
in parliament. Nor was its ten- 
dency more unj uſt to individuals, 
more injurious to the prerogative, 
or more inimical to the conſtitu- 
tion, than it would be found per- 
nicious to the public ſervice of the 
ſtate in time of war. For it would 
deter all reputable merchants and 
gentlemen of character, Who had 


a nice ſenſe of honour, and who 


were not diſpoſed to forteit the 
common rights and franchiſes of 
citizens, from ſupplying our fleets 
and armies, upon any terms, with 
thoſe neceſſaries, which it would 
frequently happen, that no others 
could furniſn. And at any rate, 
it would throw: that buſineſs en- 
tirely into the hands of men, who 
either wanted means and ability 
to falkl their contracts, or inclina- 
tion and honeſty to fulfil them 
properly. N 

- The bill indeed provides, that 
thoſe who become contractors at a 
public bidding, after 25 days pre- 
vious notice given in the Gazette, 
hall not be ſubject to its penalties ; 
that is, they will not be rendered 
incapable. of a ſeat in the Houſe of 
Commons, But the circumſtances 
and exigenciesof war are frequent- 
ly fuch, as to require the greateſt 
poſſible diſpatch, and the moſt in- 
Molable ſecrecy. It may fre- 
quently- happen that the loſs of 
balf that time in providing the 


and ſuch à publi 
would beſides afford direct infor- 
mation to the enemy 8 
and deſign, of Whatever expedi- 
tion or enterprize was then in con- 


likewiſe enhance 

commodity in ſuch a 
the executire officers 
went would be incapable of car- 


the, moſt; ruinous conſequences: 
ic. advertiſement 


templation. It was frequently 


neceſſary, , they laid, to provide 13 
for future as well as preſent exi- ; 
gencies in contracts. N 
nature often forbids their being 

public. The mode of public ad- 


heir very 


opoſed, would 
prices of the 
aner chat 


vertiſement now 


rying on the public buſineſs. 
Were then, they ſaid, the 
gentlemen, who performed ſuch 
eminent and eſſential ſervices to 
their country, as the proviſion of 
thoſe ſupplies, without which 


fleets and armies are ĩneffectual, to 


be, for that reaſon only, debarred 
from ſerving it in another manner, 
for which, by their fortunes and 
abilities, they b Prone be 
no leſs qualified? Was it a part 
of the ſyſtem included in the pre- 
ſent rage of novelty and reform, 
either to baniſh the mercantile in- 
tereſt from the Houſe of Com- 
mons, or to place the exiſtence of 
our fleets and armies in the hands 
of beggars and bankrupts?. 
8 reprobated in high terms 


the indignity offered to the hu- 


man heart and underſtanding, in 
ſuppoſing that men of character, 
fortune, and ſenſe, would forfeit 
their good name and reputation, 
and ſacrifice. thoſe public intereſts 
in which they were ſv deeply 
concerned, by proſtituting their 
votes in parliament for the paltry 

| 4 


of the nature 1 | 


* re 
N 


But at ay n 
? abt coo never fail on i 
be tice again t the oy | 
ad 5 "Thy K d indeed heal 
. * 3 how, i 
0 A 4 je tr AecinſS 8 run cal. 


And and it was endeavoured 
. bring tloſe tranſactions foru r 
= as f fort cf evidence in ſupport 
the Preſent bill. But that hou 
being totally anacquainted wi 
„the citcumſtances of the 11 
could' form no opinion at all u 
or treated wich c it; if any thing improper appes 
y ep Ws could "Be ed in thoſe tranſactions, lay 
_ {baſe fs fooliſh, "25 t6 ſacrifice would take due cognizance of i 
"bis br th * his” perma- and puniſtiment would neceſſaj 
N Tatereſts, ous in- follow conviction. A great 1 
85 or office ? Be if it were authority threw ſome light upg 
"even Airtec, chat 4 few ſuch this ſubject, which had been þ 
8 on ty ei charae- often brought into diſcuſſion, Be 
1 might "poſſibly" exiſt, would the public, he ſaid, could be n 
py ng. of penal laws, loſers by the affair; as the nobh 

f bs Mee 65, or correct the lord at the head of the treaſuſ 
"Enormities of mankind ?” Had they had ſtopped the money overchag 
3 that effect with 'reſpett ed, in the firſt inſtance; and ti 
to fee the UN to matter of the ſecond, was nom i 


a Rate of all vices ? a due courſe of inveſtigation, 
But admitting, what was very The lords on that ſide content 
Ea tharfome particular per- ed, that there were many ode 
might have been guilty of im- objections of great weight agau 
Fes or fraud in their contracts, the bill, Particularly with reſpe 
Ty there could be no occafion to the propoſed new mode of cat 
for the —— of Ve fro” tracts, they obſerved, - that c 
much leſs * moſt improper men, would prob 
| ih 0 — 4 4 321 oy -bly be the loweſt bidders; 1 
wiſely © provi nith. that there was ſtill 'a matter 
ment for? abe ee greater danger and miſchief to 


delinguency ; "and — (courts of "apprehended, which was, that th 
juſtice : ada; to due enemy mi ht ſecretly empl 
examination, and 0 to enforce agents at theſe public bidding: 


the Suech matters ſhould merely to thwart and ruin l 
: Se be" oft by arhament public ſervice. 
| eourte? They They ſcarcely combated tt 


to che 
might 2 if Mere were ſuck. bill lefs with reſpect to its d 
. rely uud Properly be- jects, than its principle. The 


wen 
N 6 * , . . 
* 
- 
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two, namely, to reſtore the people of England. at large. As 
levendeney: AN by Reales 1 1 they ſubmit to che pa- 
. - fition. held qut on the, other 
influence of the crown, and to that, they had no right of inter- 
mote. cm/ in 7 ference. or. rejection with 
ure of the public money. The to the preſent bill, ſrom its being 
| object, Ke contended, did a matter of domeſtic regulatian 
| exiſt, and therefore could not which related merely to the em- 
attained... Could any man mons houſe. This they, | 
ture to. ſay, that either houſe on two grounds. For if the pre. 
parliament was at this day in miſes had been even fairly tated, 
te of dependence or ſlavery? they could by no means admit 
„what proof could be given, the inference., The very cireum- 
t the influence of the crown ſtance, that the ball muſt of ne- 
increaſed, or increaſing ? If ceſſity go through their houſe af. 
other were wanting, the paſ- ter it had paſſed the commons, 
g of the preſent bill through clearly ſhewed, that they muſt 
other houſe, and their late have a right and power of rejec- 
aſted reſolutions, would afford tion, as well as of deliberation 
moſt inconteſtible evidence in and enquiry. But in fad, the 
h reſpects to the contrary, But bill was not merely a matter of 
poſing that influence had real- domeſtic regulation; it could in- 
exited, the preſent bill was deed anſwer very little, if any 
ly inadequate to that, its thing to that purpoſe, It was on 
and principal object. The the contrary a great queſtion of 
ond object indeed, of promot- ſtate. It included in its embrace 
> public economy, was a mat- the royal prerogative, the conſti- 
worthy of the higheſt conſi- tution, the private rights of in- 
ation; but this bill was as de- dividuals, and the public rights 
tive in that reſpect as in the of the people at large; and would 
der; and thus was, in fact, to- beſides eſtabliſh, or give a ſanc- 
y incommenſurate to both its tion, to queſtions of dangerous 
jects, import, relative to the ſuppoſed 
But it was advanced on the influence of the crown, and to 
er ſide, that thoſe reſolutions the honour and independence of 
ed in the other houſe, were to parliament. | 
received as evidence, and even A noble earl in high office ob- 
ome meaſure to influence the ſerved, that the time was faſt ap- 
duct of that. On theſe points, proaching, if not already arrived, 
vever, they mull totally dier. when the weight and importance 
ey could only canſider theſe of that houſe muſt neceſſarily be- 
dlutions as the opinions of 233 come apparent to the whole na- 
ders of that houſe, and per- tion. They were placed as a bar- 
s of a number of their con- rier by. the con ſtitution, between 
nents; but they could by no the extenſion of power and prero- 
ans conſider them as any abſo- gative, on the one 1. nd, and the 
proof of the fats they related violence of the people, or the in- 
nor even as the feats of the novations of the commons, on the 
0k. XXIII. LMI other. 
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other When miſtaken, notions, 
and falſe repreſentations; of vir- 


* \ 


tue and liberty, had either de- 


members Q N nh home, it 
was their duty, who had as dear 
an intereſt in the conſtitution as 
ither, or both, to ſtep forth as 
hereditary guardians, and ef- 
fectuall to controul, reſtrain, 
and reffl, the delirium of virtue, 
the rage of innovation, and the 
madneiſs of enthuſiaſm; until they 
had 1 4 them back to cool- 
neſs, ſobriety, and reaſon. That 
ſtate of things, he conceived at 
reſent ſubſiſting; and the noble 


rd threw. out ſome. peculiar 


hraſes, particularly, that the 
ld — 5 mad — that 
they had run mad about public 
virtue —and that the times unfor- 
tunately exhibited nothing but an 
ovating ſpirit of alteration and 
ideal perfection, internal commo- 
You, cauſeleſs diſcontents, turbu- 
lence and diſſention. | 
Ihe lords in oppoſition, treated 
2 very little reſpect, and in- 
d eed rather contemptuouſly, many 
of the arguments brought againſt, 
and objections made on the other 
ide, particularly with reſpe& to 
the principle and ' juſtice of the 
bill. They aſked if it was poſſi- 
ble, that thoſe noble lords,..who 
feemed nom to_be, fo. ſtrangely 
alarmed with reſpe& to the conſti- 
tution, and who felt ſo, much for 
ſuppoſed, public injury, and pri. 
vate injuſtice, could have totally 
forgotten, or could have been ig- 
norant, that the whole, code of 
election lawe, whether with re- 
Bard as the elector, or the elected, 
Al - the. qualification, place, re- 


ſtaining, or excluſion laws, were 
not founded upon the {ame 
5 4 


* ® 4 
* 
- - 
— - 


-munity of electors, had becom 


ple with the preſent bill, and wy i 
not produced effects exadj ꝙ 
reſpondent. to thoſe, which a 
now held out as objects of ſo mid 

apprehenſion and horror. Ar 
a prodigious majority of the yay 
ple of England, and including 
great number of men of ru 
character, and fortune, rend 
incapable; by one law, of hum 
a vote in the choice of their o 
repreſentatives ? Are not men 
the greateſt abilities and integrin 
without qualifications which alli 
not depend on either, proſcrix 
from a ſeat in the Houſe of Cu 
mons, however warmly the wiſh 
the electors may be in their fam 
or however highly they may a 
fider it to their advantage tobe 


repreſented, by another? Do FA 
commiſſioners of the exciſe ali 
cuſtoms complain of any injuiaſ un. 
in receiving, their places at Wi i 
expence of that right by s + 
they might otherwiſe fit in paid 
ment? Or do they feel any nen 


of ſtigma or diſgrace under t 
excluſion ? Theſe gentlemen} 
ſeſs at leaſt as fair characters, 
generally as pleaſant countena 
as contractors ; and yet was it 
known, that any body or d 


enamoured of any of them, 2 
complain of injury, becauſe 
could not be returned as ther 
preſentatives? It is indeed u 
that as the contractor may g 
more money in a ſingle mom 
dy one job, than the feec-iunl 
of the commiſſioner*s place 
ſell for, that, circumſtance 
render him a much more wel 
viſitor to our corrupt and 
boroughs; but that is one 014 
enormities which the bill B 
tended to remedy. 


1 
tj 
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un che rpſtrictive, place, pen- 
hn, and excluſion laws that ever 


re „are ſo many living 
ards; of the conſtant jealouſy 
k which our anceſtors, and 
mer parliaments watched, and 
far as it was in the power of 


endeavoured to prevent or 


fect,” the growth and progreſs 
undue influence and cortup- 
n; particularly the dangerous 
guence of the crown. All theſe 


We. were founded upon the fame 


xciple; and held the ſame ob- 
wich the preſent bill. They 

likewiſe” tend to overthrow 
it unheard of poſition, that the 
nds of men are not liable to 
biafſed by honours, places, or 
| pecuniary emoluments. Did 
t their own records, as well as 
oe of the other houſe, furniſh 
tances, of men in high rank, 
it and office, having in various 
been operated upon by baſe 
[ uaworthy motives ? Have no 
men been found corrupt and 
al Or have they not ſuffered 
dlie ignominy and puniſhment 
their peculation, venality and 
Mitetion/? But this doctrine, 
y ſaid; muſt have originated, 
her from ſo perfect a puerility 
underſtanding, or fuch a tho- 
wh contempt of that houſe and 
tue nation, as to be worthy 
y of notiee as a ſubje& of ani 
dyerfon; but not of anſwer, 

the ſame nature, they ſaitl, 
the argument drawn from the 
pol improbability of abuſes 
contracts, becauſe the laws 
re left in the hands of miniſters, 
means of proſecuting in the 
ts of juſtice, the ſupporters of 
rown power, and the accom- 
ces of their fraud and malverſa- 


. © %. 
p £ 


%- .v 
[179 
tion. Surtly a ſingle inſtance 
W in which the public were 
aid to have been exonerated from 
the fraud of a contractor, would 
not have been advanced; if the 
learned lord had recollected, that 
the detection of the fraud was en- 
tirely owing to the activity of à 
gentleman in the other houſe 
and that the miniſter was com- 
Faun ſorely againſt his will; 
y the bitter and repeated attacks 
made upon him by the oppoſi- 
tion, to adopt an apparent mea 
ſure of remedy, which was, how. 
ever, probably but a mere delu- 
fion. en 
The arguments founded upon 
the many ſuppoſed miſchiefs and 
dangers attributed to open con- 
tracts, were, they ſaid, as futile, 
and as unworthy of notice, as the 
foregoing. The facts themſelves 
were totally unfounded, and con- 
tradicted by eſtabliſned and daily 
experience: The conduct of the 
navy in this. F&ſpe@, overthrows, 
at once, every thing that has been 
ſaid upon that ſubject. The navy 
is the only ſource, and affords 
the only means of enterprize in 
this country. Yet all the victual- 
ling office contracts are open and 
above board. The very names of 
the ports, at which ſhips or ſquat 
drons are intended dr likely tb 
touch, are ſpecified in the public 
news papers. Has any evil been 
yet known to reſult from this me- 
thod of ſupplying” the navy? Of 
what conſequence ' would*ir be to 
the enemy to know; that che rum 
contractor had palmed current 
upon the miniſter of this counts 
for ſterling money? Or that 
gold contractor receives a2 large 
premium for {ending Portug 
[AR gi? © 6 3 g BH] god 
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2 to America, When in fact he 
nds Wa but Engliſh Zui⸗ 


Noo eq the Gretag inva- 
40 of the the prerogative as a matter 
2 It Was undoubtedly 
they ſaid _ fatal ſtroke to e 
executive power, to be enabled to 

bel its fleets and armies better, 

on the public buſineſs 
ug one? fo and theo 
7 of war more 55 1 
than it was before e 
capable of doing in itſel They 
cloſed the ground of examination 


by declaring, that, they, had not 


heard an argument a gainſt the 
bill, Which did W e to be 
either frivolous, fallacious, 
gercus.., It "Wy indeed, Ks 
urged, that it was neceſſary to 
ate that phrenzy of virtue, Which 
egan to appear in the Houſe of 
Fo) Iyer As to that new ſpe- 


17 of phrenzy, they could not 
ut conſider it, rather as a cha- 
racter of ſoundne, than as a 


{ſymptom of inſanit 
neceſſarily came tl 7 into 
contact with the other houſe, they 
could not refrain from ſincerely 
wiſhing, that that diſtemper might 
+ contagious, _ 
Havin g thus controverted the 
chiections 10 the bill, they ſu 
rted it on the 5015 g pA 
12 own intrinhe__merit. The 
magnitude, of the evil which it 
was deſigned to remedy, and the 
neceſſity oP which 3 it ben deriv- 
I being in conformity to 
the, wiſhes. and petitions, vg the 
FA of Eog land. The unpro- 
„ if not ade.” of their ob- 
g 2 woe of domeſtic 


Fk « ne the Houſe 
| 8 nmons, * N maße 


Wy. and as they 
requen 


thete own IP and 


independence. On that grun 
11 queſtion of right, as wel 
expedience or pro ty, wil 
con troverted. They wh 1 wil 
great, law authority, they will 
in the caſe of the Middleſer & 
tion, although the learned | 
Wa the preſent bill, thaj 

es which related to the 
ae ee privileges, and they 
ceiving or exclulion of their of 
members, there was no awl 
from the deciſions of the th 
of Commons, nor could any o 
branch of the legiilature check 
alter. their reſolutions, 80 
right or wrong, according to 
authority, their deciſion woll 
final. Surely. the ſame rule 
held 1 ins wg inſtance, muſt «qu 
ly apply in the preſeht, 
bill, 2 related N 
their own privileges, 0 
unanimouſly paſſed by i al 
houſe. . If A was rejected the 
the probable conſequence ud 
be, that as it went to the exif 
fion of a particular deſcriptin 
men, the other houſe would | 
their contempt of the rejedion, 
the exerciſe of what was deen 
their own inherent right, anda 
ing as they had done in tht 
fair of — re elech 
exclude them by a mere reſcluſ 
Could the Wi be blind, u 
preſent critical-ſituation of af 
to the danger of à rupture f 
the other houſe ? 

It was curious, they ſaid, u. 
ſerve the continual inconk 
in the conduct of miniſters, V 
a motion tending to con 
reform had, not ſang before 
made in that houſe, : was lng 
ly objected to by a noble en 
office, becauſe,” it might git! 
fence to the commons, wy 


e up the per- 
2 80 5 3 2 8 10 
them, And now, When a bl 
the ſame tendency, which ori- 
pared with,” and aljarly re- 
. Ot. 'rhetaſelyes, is unani- 
ply nafled, and ſent” up by that 
the Tame noble lord endea- 
rs Ok all his might. that it 
ſald be rejected, without che 
left confideration of the dan- 
of a breach between the two 
ſes, which he had on the for- 
occaſion held out as an object 
ſo much terror. 
bey concluded, by a ſtrong 
heal to 50 neceſſities and the 
per of the times, and by hop- 
that the lords would have too 
| and lively a ſenſe of what they 
d to their own honour and 
nity, to | to ſuffer that houſe to 
ome an engine in the hands of 


him, which he was aſhamed 
afraid to attempt doing for 
ſelf in the other. 

he queſtion being put, after a 
hu debate, the bin was re- 
ed by a majority of 20; the 
bers being 61 to 41. A pro- 
was entered, ſigned by "25 
L ; and in the greater part by 
. 

othing « ever happened more for- 
utely in favour of any admini- 
on, than the illneſs, at this 
liar juncture, of the ſpeaker 
he houſe- of. commons, Tt 
ed as if nothing elſe could at 
time have ſaved them, The 
b, indeed, was not long; but 
oduced extraordinary and un- 
tied effects. For belides that 
ardour and animation which 
* attend new enterprize, and 
aps more in caſes of reform 
ay other, naturally cool and 


miniſter ; and thus to do that 
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ſlacken under a ceſſation of action; 

the regels likewiſe afforded Ams 
and opportunity, which were by 
no means loſt or negleQed, for 
uſing effectual means to bring the 


numerous deſerters from the court, 


who had been afraid to oppoſe the 
late popular torrent, bac to their 
original ſtan 
| 25 effect, the meeting of the 
houſe of commons, after this ſhort 
receſs, preſented ſo new a face 
and appearance of things, and 
ſuch a total. change of temper 
and diſpoſition, that it ſeemed no 
longer the fame identical body. 
The firſt public queſ- 
tion of Saka Apri 1 24th, 
before the houſe, was a poſtponed 
motion of Mr. Dunning's, hich 
had been deferred on the laſt day 
of meeting, on account of the 
ſpeaker's i Ineſs. The motion was 
or an addreſs to his majeſty, re- 
Cots that he would not diſfolve 
the parliament, nor prorogue the 
reſent ſeſſion, until proper mea- 
far ſhould be taken by that 
houſe, to diminiſh the influence 
of the crown, and to correct the 
other evils complained of in the 
petitions of the people. 
This motion brought out great 
and long debates; in the 80 of 
which, almoſt every ground, that 
we have hitherto ſeen trodden, re- 


lative to the various great objects of : 
the preſent controverſy, was again, 


upon ſome occaſion, and in, fome 
degree taken. Whether it was, 
that the leaders of the oppoſition 
underſtood, or that they only ap- 
rehended, the defection ol their 
lake but new allies,” they however 
took all imaginable pains, and 
uſed-every poſſible argument, to 
ſhew the neceſſity of their en 
ing their on determipations; ; 
III 3 * 
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well as the ſhame and diſgrace that promiſed their endeavours th 
muſt 2trend's dereliction of 'thoſe cure redreſs for the people, 
principles, Which they had ſo re- did not thereby give up the n 
gently avowed and eſtabliſned.— of exercifing their ow judgnd 
They had already ſubſtantiated; whether in chufing the mots 
they ſaid; by the reſolutions of gible means of obtaining thitad 
the ſixth of April, the grievances or in deciding upon the meaſung 
complained of in the petitions; redrefs' which it might be i 
and they had alſo bound them and neceſſary to obtain. 
ſelves, hy the ſame reſolutions, The müiniſters cheared their 
under the moſt indiſſoluble obliga- or new friends with the wa 
tion to the people of England,” to plaudits, for that liberality cf 
procure full redreſs for thoſe griey- timent, which diſdained the 
ances. 80 that no gentleman, who mels of vulgar reftraint, Ty 
had ſupported thoſe xeſolutions by likewiſe exclaimed loudly at f 
bis vote, could, without the moſt impropriety, indecorum, and 
ſhameful inconſiſtency of conduct, delicacy of their antagoniſt, 
and a dereliction of principle fo endeavouring to put gentlen 
manifeſt, as to afford room 2 the out of countenance, by confre 
moſt odious ſurmiſes, refuſe giv- ing them with their former q 
ing his fupport to any fair meaſure duct and opinions. This they 
that was propoſed for obtaining clared to be unpaxliamentary! 
that redreſs, unleſs he could him- unfair, Nor could there be g 
ſelf ſubſtitute a better, or at leaſt lack of precedents or reaſons, 
mew, that the means offered were — a change in cither 
in themſelves eſſentially faulty. both. | | 
A few, though but very few, The queſtion being put a lit 
freely declared, that they neither before midnight, in an unuſul 
did nor ſhould, whether upon the full hopſe, the motion was rejel 


reſent, or upon any future occa- upon a diviſion by a majeny M 
Lon, hold themſelves at all fettered 51; the numbers being 234, * 


in their conduct, by any former 203ẽÜ 
reſolutions or opinions. They 2 Fox riſing to ſpeak inn 
ſhould eſtimate eyery queſtion that diately after the motion, 2 
came before them by its own in- extraordinary ſcene of diſorder 
trinſic value; and confider its diſplayed, ariſing (as the mine 
probable confequences, merely as affirmed) from the unwilling 
ir then appeared, without the of the majority to hear the! 
trouble of any retroſpect, It 7 ſerters treated as they deſem 
go means neceſſarily followed, The chair being repeatedly as 
that thoſe Who ſupported the re- on to exerciſe its authority, 
ſlutions of the 6th of April, were ſpeaker at length, with the un 


to approve of the preſent motion; vehemence of voice, calledonc 2 
no charge of incônſſtency could fide of the houſe to ordert! _ 
therefore be incurred by their op- having ordered the officers tod —— 
poſing either that, or many others the bar, required and in ſiſted . . 
which might poſſibly be held out every member ſtould 4b: was 


e the fun ae, | If ce place; 


This opened the way to Mr. 
x: and after all that had been 
poſed, done, $0 prevent it, the 
atlemen concerned found them- 
ves: condemned to hear, the 


r Was- ſpoken in that 8 hauſe. 
calls to order, nor other means, 
IId either check the torrent of 
eloquence, or reſtrain the bit- 
neſs of his invective. A He de- 
red} the vote of that night, to 
ſcandalous, diſgraceful, and 
acherous. He oy not d 
ſe charges to the 215 gentle 
wy wy hl along with the 
niſter, oppoſed the | reſolutions 
the 6th of April. Theſe gen- 
enacted an open, à con- 
ent, * 10 N 1 E 
üng the a 5 p on 
1— nt day. They had dif- 
1 from him; he was ſorry for 
but he could not blame them, 
cauſe they differed from him 
on principle. | | 
But who-could contemplate, he 
„without a mixture of the 
ateſt lurprize and indignation, 
conduct of another ſet of men 
that houſe ? Thoſe who had re- 
ved that the influence of the 
un was increaſed, and ought 
be diminiſned; that the griev- 
es of the people ought to be 
freſſed; who, pledged them- 
Ves do that houſe, to the nation, 
their conſtituents, to each other, 
Lto themſelves, that it was their 
ly to redreſs the grievances com- 
uned of; and who bad now 
mefully led from that ſolemn 
pagement! It was ſhameful, it 
5 daſe, it was unmanl „it / was 
acherous. The — 2 he 
aut, he ſaid, ſurrounded him; 
ty fat at his ſide of the houie; 
was ſorry for it. They were 
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thoſe who vated with him; on the 
6th of April, and who voted witch 
the miniſter that night. No man 
held in greater contempt thoſe 
who were at the devotion of the 
miniſter, than he did himſelf: they 
were flayes of the worſt kind, be- 
cauſe they ſold themſelves; yet, 
baſe as the tenure. of their places 
was, they had one virtue to pride 
themſelves on; their fidelity, con- 
ſiſtency, and gratitude, were ſub- 
jects of commendation... To all 
their other demerits, they had not 
added the abſurdity and treachery, 
of one day xeſolving an opinion to 
be true, and the next of declarin 

it to be a falſehood. They — 
not taken in their patron, their 
friends, or their country, with 
falſe hopes, and deluſive promiſes. 
Whatever their motives or ſenti- 


ments might be, they had adhered 
to them; and ſo far as that went, 


their conduct was entitled to his 
approbation. . 

r. Dunning joined him in the 
charge of direct treachery to the 
nation, For that the counties, 
depending on the faith of parh- 
ament, for the redreſs held out 


by thoſe reſolutions, had relaxed 


greatly in the meaſures which they 
were purſuing for obtaining it by 
other means; and that the county 
of Cambridge in particular had, 
upon that dependence, reſcinded 
its own reſolution for appointing a 
committee. of aſſociation. They 
both likewiſe declared, that the 
diviſion of this night was totally 
decifive with reſpect to the peti- 
tions; that it amounted to a full 
rejection of their general prayer; 
and that all hope of obtaining any 
redreſs for the people, in that 
houſe, was at an . es 
The miniſter anſwered Mr. Fox 


\ [M] 4 in 


He 8 
mens 


1 * 
beit i bjecr. He 


m ore anxiotts to obviate 
; 15 imp rein, "which t 1 


5 the p Wet biths yo the people, 
1 e's 'occalion' without 2 — 


accordingly labôured that 
t much; 22 upon the ſane 
> ant which had bety "before 
taken relative to the rejection of 
, ſome of the clauſes in Mr. Burke's 
ilk.” He alked, whether any con- 
clifion could be more OT: 
ke the why to common ſenſe, 
an that the giving a negative to 
4 fingle p ion, ſhould be con- 
adele Keane the fate of Page 
petitions, and as amountin 
neral rejection of the w Ne? 
The reſolutions of the 6th of April 
Were ſtill in full being. Other 
meaſures | might be propoſed on 
them. And ſurely it might very 
well happen, that thoſe who did 
not approve of the means in one 
mode of redreſs, might readily 
coneur in others. 
Mr. Burke's eſtabliſhment 
bill, after lying for ſome time 
Aormant, was brought forward 
asth. 2 few” days after. The 
| * firſt clauſe agitated was 
that for aboliſhing the office of 
» great wardrobe, and all thoſe 
15 ces and places depending 
This « ueſtion brought out 
ao 19 0 conſiderable de- 
\ bates; and it Was ſupport ed by the 
ane With all: his ufual vigour 
nd. Ability. * The clauſe Was, 
bbs wever, e rejected upon 


its expenditure. 


a Wwifter ee 
to 184) principle of 100 
==> Fett abandoned 
03 the uttendance on. W, 


e le ſuccecding claufe, 
dliming the board of wolg 
This brou ht out new debat;y 
which'the ref the bill th 
8 _ more than everh 
e of his argumente 

fertility of his invention, and 
pleafantry with which he enlivey 
z matter apparently dry and h 
pid in itfelf; but che 78eſi 


being at length put, the eh 


was rejected, upon a diviſion) 
einzel of 203, to 118. 
The miniſter's bill, for 20 
nition of accounts, had bro 
out upon him, in the vin 
ſtages of its progreſs, more uꝶ 
rity of language; and ſeverity 
cenſure, 'than perhaps had 
been undergone upon 2 fin 
occaſion, by any other miniſter} 
that houſe. This partly'y 
ceeded from the manner in whi 
we have ſeen, he had _ 
bill out of the hands of 
gentleman, and partly — 
meaſure of appointing commili 
ers, who were not members af 
houſe of commons. 'This was 
to be directly ſubverſive of thet 
ſtitution. That it was no leſsth 
a ſurrender of the firſt right of 


houſe, that of managing, 26 


as of granting, the public non 
and of direQing and control 
And font 
the oppoſition contended fironp 


that the houſe was not compes 


to ſuch a reſi — 4 
ing only delegates themſ 
ney could not Tolegate way 


" might as well appoint their 

k | een, D Were: in- 

* pahle, of indi alta diſ 

ebe with, chem, chey were 
| und in duty 


10 of: their conſtituents. ut 
ey had no right to/appoint de- 


of the buſineſs of. the nation, 
dich was entruſted only to 
enſel nein 
On the other hand, the miniſter 


vie every aſlurance, that he had 
sche {ſmalleſt wiſh or intention, 


ther of violating any of che pri- 
leges, or of abating any of the 
werd of that houſe; and that he 
vs Fully; convinced, that there 
re gentlemen on both ſides 
thin thoſe walls, of as great in- 
rrity, honour, ability, and poſ- 


blie welfare, as any in the 
ingdom. That he had already 
yen - one of his motives for 
opoſing that the commiſſioners 
auld not be members of that 
dle, Which was to avoid the 
Vidious re flections which that 
cumſtance would draw both 
pon himſelf, and them. That 
bates ran ſo high, and the times 
ere ſo contentious, that almoſt 
ery gentle man in that houſe had 
ken one fide or other; a circum- 
ange which muſt render their 
uduR, however pure, liable to 
eat and continual miſconſtruc- 
mn. Among a number of other 
aſons, he ſtated the preſent im- 
enfity-of parliamentary buſineſs, 
lich would not afford leiſure to 
le members for ſo tedious and 
dorious an undertaking. That 
le failure of former commitions 
needed from their originatin 

party, And that the commi 
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des to tranſact that eſſential 


ſed of as warm a zeal for the 


1 1 4+ 
4 
oth 
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liament; but examining th 
reference, een was . 
defective, it not politively appear - 
ing that any one was not a mem - 
ber, and it ſeeming certain that 
1 Ian 4 * Zr Luo 
e houte being in a a. 
committee on the. abject May ut. 
the nomination of the commiſſion- 
ers brought out great and various 
debates; and the naming of Sir 
Guy Carleton, in particular, af- 
forded room for much cenſure and 
ridicule on the ſide of oppoſition. 
They ſaid it was completing and 
rounding the preſent ſyſtem a- 
dopted in the government of the 
army; as well as extending it to 
new objects. In the firſt inſtance, 
they dragged clerks out of offices, 
to place them at the head of regi- 
ments; and now, they pull the 
truncheon. out of the hand of a 
brave and veteran commander, and 
placing a pen, an inſtrument to- 
tally out of the line of his profeſ. 
fion, in its place, oblige him, at 
a time of life little calculated for 
new habits or acquirements, to 
commence commiſſary of accounts. 
It was ſtill more abſurd and im- 
proper, becauſe Sir Guy Carleton 
was himſelf, at that very time, an 
accountant with the public. Why 
was 7 my gallant . peg 
loyed in his pro ere o 
Alon „ in a e his ſer- 


vices were ſo much wanted? On 


- 


i" 


4 n 
rr 
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Fox expatiated With infinite wit 


and felicity of thought, and ex- 


r 
The miniſter ſupported his no- 
mination, by obſerving, that as 
the accounts of the army would 


form, a great Fur 


of examination and enquiry with 
the. commiſſioners, he thought it 
2 matter of great moment, that a 
general officer, of Sir Guy, Carle- 
ton's high character, great expe- 
nience, and ane ge 
in ſuch ſubjects, ſhould be 
the head of the commiſſion. That 
he ſhould act upon the ſame prin- 
ciple in the nomination of others; 
ſame of the gentlemen he intended 
to propoſe being drawn from the 
law, and others from the mercan- 
tile profeſſion. The former were, 
for the greater part, maſters in 
chancery. Theſe the miniſter ſup- 
ported, as from their knowledge 


in ſtating and ſettling accounts, 
being particularly ſuited. to the 
8. 


buſine The oppoſition ex- 
ceedingly ridiculed. this idea, and 
aſked, whether their. remarkable 
quickneſs in bringing private ac- 
counts to a ſettlement was what 
recommended them to that office? 
The next nomination made by 


the miniſter. was a gentleman in 


the chair. After much beat and 


office, although placemen were ex- 
preſsly excluded by a proviſion in 
the bill. This threw the oppoſi- 
tion, who were ſufliciently diflatis- 
fed before, into a violent flame, 


and a motion was immediately 


made for the chairman's quitting 


debate, the queſtion was put, and 
rejected, upon a cloſe diviſion, 
the numbers being 195, to 173. 
Though it was then two o'clock, 


the debate was continued till be- 


placed at 


tween. three and ſour; when , Wil 


thing being.concladed, it way : 


off to another, day. The ig 


the bufineſs was, that the bill wi 


finally carried through both hoch 


and received the royal aſſent. at Fr 


that the oppoſition got by the | 


ſtruggle, was the excluſion of i 
r in office, to whoſe pe, 
onal character they had not @ 
ſmalleſt objection. 36 nag: l : 

The extraordinaries of the aq 
coming under conſideration, y 
the committee of ſupply, on t 
following day but one, Colon 
Batre, who had taken great pay 
in inveſtigating that ubjea, an 
ſtating the reſult, of his enquiriz 
with his obſervations. on them, 
the committee, moved reſoluum 


E TS <<. br IE 
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to the following purport: -I 


the ſum of 1,588, 027 l. 25. is ; 


in the papers preſented to 
houſe, to have been applied to tt 


ſervice of the land forces in Naw 
America, from the 3 iſt of Janum 


1779, to the iſt of February, 17h 
of which ſum no account whatſoen 
has been laid before parliamai 
The faid ſum being over al 
above the pay, cloathing, prov 


ſions, with the expence of frei 


and armament. attendiug they 
ordnance, tranſport ſervice, oa 
blankets, expence of Indians, pj 
of certain general and ſtaff oficah 
pay of ſeveral, commiſſaries, 2 
other allowances for the ſaid fort 
That the ſum of 3,756,543. 
been applied to the ſeryice of 
land forces in North America, - 
the year 175, 1776, 1777, I77h 
of which fam no ſatisfactory & 
count has been laid before pat 
ament. The ſaid ſum being at 
and above the ſums ſtated in & 
accounts for pay, &c. inclucuh 
with the addition of rnm, * 

N ( . 


& 


ntingents which we have ſtated 


= 
& 4 


explanation or ſatis factory 
count, and without the autho- 
of parliament, is not war- 
nted by precedent, is a dange- 
us invaſion of the rights of this 
e, end one of the groſs abuſes 
W the expenditure of the public 


ens of the people, — That it is 
We opinion of this committee, that 
e creation of new, unneceſſary, 
ſinecure offices in the army, 
th conſiderable emoluments, is 
profuſion of the public money, 
a che more alarming, as it tends 
increaſe the unconſtitutional in- 
vence of the crown. 
W Theſe motions, ſupported with 
We greateſt ability, and moſt per- 
Wt knowledge of the ſubject, by 
ke mover,” drew out the uſual 
errſe of debate, and upon the 
me ground which we have here- 
dfore ſ-en' taken, on other at- 
mpts- of 'enquiry into the ex- 
nces of the American war. The 


Ee ĩðxù d —— 1 


_ 
ET 


= ===. =. 


a, 


"i reſolution was rejected, upon 
1 diviſion, by a majority of more 
4 an two to one; the numbers be- 


"Ss; 123, to 57.— The ſecond and 
Id refolutions received a nega- 
re without any diviſion; and 
e fourth was withdrawn. The 
ebates laſted till between one and 
o in the morning. The mover 
ceived great applanſe from ſome 
f the petitioning bodies, as well 
T the motions themſelves, as for 
de labour and perſeverance with 
hich he had ſurmounted the nu- 
nerous difficulties: that had ob- 

ueked the courſe of his enquiries, 


the former reſolution. That it 
the opinion of this committee, 
ut the practice of incurring and 
ing extraurdinaries of the army þ 
ſo large an amount, without 


ney, complained of in the peti- 


——————— — — 9 —— 
— — — — 
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An ineffectual attempt was 
made by General Conway, to 5 
bring in a bill for reſtoring peace 
with America. The bill did not 
come fully up to the ideas of op- 
* although it went beyond 
ofe of adminiſtration; but fo 
eager were the former, as they de- 
clared themſelves, for taking u 
any meaſure which at all tended 
to that defirable event, and like - 
wiſe conſidering that it might be 
moulded in its progreſs to ſuch a 
form as they, conceived would be 
more adapted to its purpoſe, that 


it brought out conſiderable de- 


bates; and upon a motion to get 
rid of it, without a direct nega- 
tive, by calling the order of the 
day, they brought the queſtion to 
a diviſlon, in which it was carried 
againſt them by a majority of 123, 
to 81. | + 
Information having ſome time 
before been received by the oppo- 
ſition, that on the day of a great 
meeting of the ele tors of Weſtmin- 
ſter, upon public affairs, at Weſt- 
minſter hall, and where ſeveral per- 
ſons of the firſt rank and diſtinftion 
in the kingdom attended, private 
orders had been given for a large 
body of the military, - particularly 
the whole, or a part of the 3d regi- 
ment of guards, to be armed and 
in readineſs, who were likewiſe 
unuſually provided with a confi- 
derable quantity of powder and 
ball, it had been more than once 
taken notice of in the Houſe of 
Commons, and brought out no 
ſmall degree of warmth and ſnarp- 
neſs of obſervation. On the other 
fide, the fact was at firſt denied, 
and it was aſſerted that no ſuch 
orders hed been given; but after- 
wards, it was partly acknow- 
ledged, and attributed to the buſy, 


or 


it | 
| (AK 
4 


s 
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3 application of a 
Lede ſanse As that de- 


n f men were not held in 
the'higheſeftimation; ſuch an au- 


e reg as any evi- 
dence n * exered- 
ingly:difficult. ' on 918 20 219 
sch. This „ bebe at 
length overcome by Sir Will 

Ham Meredith, he made a motion, 
for the "officer to lay before 
che houſe; a copy of any 
tions made by the civil magiſtrates, 
and by whom; for any of the foot 
or horſe guards, to be in readineſs 
from the th to the th of April laſt. 
This motion brought out ſome 
exceedingly warm animadverſion, 
and ſtrong language; (Which at 


this time became more common 


than ever) and it was openly de- 
clared, that if the people, legal- 
Iy and conſtitutionally aſſembled 
upon tbeir oon affairs, were to 
be ſurrounded by bodies of armed 
men, and thoſe too of a deſcrip- 
tion particularly inimical and dan- 
gerous to the conſtitution and 
them, it was become nec 


that the people ſhould — e 
their own ſecurity, by going effec- 


tually armed to fuch meetings — 
The ground of argument on the 
other ſide, was the right of the 
civil magiſtrate to call in the aid 
of the military under an - 
henfion of 4 and the eee 
of that power for the preſervation 
of the public The motion 
was rejected on a diviſion, by a 
majority of 133, to r. 
The houſe? now) began to be 
very badly attended, ds wil +: 25 
r- den the fate of Uiviſions.” 


uiſi- 


The, committee on the 
remaining clauſes of Mr. 1, 
Burke's eftabliſhment bill bein 
reid, that for aboliſhing m 
—— r of the * 

-hounds, and harrieg 
ev eted apon a Uivifion by 
majority of „5 to 49. 

The c for enattin „ thi 
the places bf Heutenant and el. 
fight, 9) 0 +7 . office 

ing t of yeomn 
of * uards,” 990 Ae 4 detemi 
nation 57 theſe” offices in the pie 
ſent pöſſeſſors, and alſo, all con 
miſſion and orher offices belongiz 
to the band of gentlemen 
ſioners, ſnould not be ſold, * 
filled by officers of the army a 
navy on half pay, and of f fun 
ice; Was agreed to. 

The claufe for aboliſhing th 
office of paymafter of the penhony 
and its dependencies, was jet 
on a diviſion, by a majority of i 


to 6 
The clauſe againſt the privy 
payment of the penſions dur: 
— was better atten 
and of courſe rejected by a preate 
majority; the numbers, upon a d. 
viſion, being 115 to 79. 

The claufe for limiting the f. 
cret ſervice money, was rejeciel 
without a diviſion. | 

The clauſe for regulating the 
order in which payments were n 
be made to the civil officers of tle 
ſtate, including all the orders d 
the houſhold, was rejected, upon: 
_— by" a majority of 118 


. claufe for enabling certal 
ſpecified great officers, to call ti 
| ſeveral public account.nts befott 
them, in a ſummary way, and 
examine and audit their account 


was rejected by 68'to 31. 


If 


— 


Mr. Burke then, declared, that 
ald bot divide che boule ups 
n any. of the remaining cl 


W;:cioo!ly as poſſible, in order that 
ie committee m | . 
ad kis bill no longer remain 


„ ber an object for demand - 


uitted the houſe upon this notice; 


it | e exche uer, having the fortune 
„ ler regards of the mi- 
F ter, he wiſhed it might be poſt- 
F Woned to another day; for though 


e liked the object extremely, it 
N not dreſſed entirely to his 
ate; upon which account, he 
ropoſed that the chairman ſhould 
port a progreſs, in order to keep 
e committee open. | 
The framer of the bill-replied, 
hat his patience and his ſpirits 


veſted of the noble lord to be fo 
ind and merciful, as to put an 
nd to his ſufferings, and nega- 
ire this, as he had done the pre- 
ng clauſes. His plan, if a- 
opted on the large ſcale on which 
e had laid it down, would, he 
ud, have ſaved to the nation, 
WireQly and in its conſequences, 
bove a million per annum; and 
was ſcarcely worth his lordſhip's 
nile to keep him any longer on 


bis unfortunate _ clauſe, for any 
nfling ſaying which it might pro- 
ce, -Both ſides being obſtinate, 
de queſtion was brought to a di- 


miller, the committee was Wall 
pt open. | 


lt, 
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* Achired, that; the) might be 


t be diſſolved, til 
ber an eye · ſare to his adverſa - 
g. the tireſome and fruitleſs at- 
ndance of his friends. About 
alf of che members immediately 


at one ſolitary clauſe, relative to 


ere exhauſted; and he re- 


he torture, under the preflure of 


hon, which being carried by the 


On the, following day; the Rev 
corder pf London moved a:reſglu> 
tion in fayour of the: petitioners, 
amaunting in ſubſtance, to the not 
granting. ei any, farther: ſums; of 
et hp tor the public ſervices, un- 


the grievanees ſtated in the 
petitions of the people were re- 
dreſſed. Although he ſupported 
his motion very ably, in a ſperch 
of conſiderable length, and ſeem- 
ed to be very attentively liſteneil 
to by the houſe, it b out no 
manner of debate; for juſt as the 
miniſter had rifen to reply, the 
ueſtion was fo. inceſſantly called 
by the court party, that it was 
accordingly put; and the motion 
was rejected, upon a diviſion, by a 
majority of 89, to 84. 
The laſt * <> behalf of the 
petitioners, though going only 2 
ſmall way indeed to matt whale ex- 
— _ a motion by Mr. 
unning, mn mne com- ' Sis 

mittee. of che whole ay 36th. 
houſe on the conſideration of the 

titions, that their own two reſa. 


lutions of the 10thof April, ſhould 


be then reported. This brought 
out very warm debates, in which 
moſt of the. principal ſpeakers 
on both ſides taok a part, A mo- 
tion was immediately made on the 
other fide, for the chairman to 
uit the chair, amounting- to a 
iſtolution of the committee. + 
The queſtion being put, the 
chairman was voted to quit the 
chair, by a majority of 1%, to 
e ee ac 
While theſe matters were agi 
tated with fo much warmth in and 
out of parliament, and witk ſa 
many extraordinary turns of for- 


ii 08 


tune, an affair totally ſepatate was 


at the ſame time carried on, fur 
2 long time, with little notice; 
but 


ut which, in due ſeaſon, broke 
out with ſo much fury and vio- 
lence, as entirely to bear down 
all defigns, either for reforming, 
or for ſtrengthening government; 
and at once overwhelmed and bore 
away before it both majority and 
minority, with an irreſiſtible tor- 
rent of popular fanaticiſm and 
phrenzy, at 

Every body knows the circum- 
ſtances, as well as the event, of 
this ſhameful and unhappy affair“; 
and that Lord George Gordon, 
who had been early P aced at the 
head of the Scotch Aſſociation 
for the ſupport of the Proteſtant 
religion, was likewiſe appointed 
prefident to an aſſociation in Lon- 
don, formed in imitation or emu- 
lation of the former. The pub- 
lic ſummons in the news-papers, 
by which he aſſembled fifty or ſix- 
ty thouſand men in St. George's 
Fields, under an idea of defend- 
ing the religion of the country 
againſt imaginary danger, by ac- 
companying the preſentment, and 
enforcing the matter, of a peti- 
tion to parliament, demandm; 
the re pea of the late law, which 
-aﬀfexded ſome relaxation of the 
—— ſtatutes againſt popery, are 
likewiſe freſh in every body's me- 


m " {S532 ewe 4 > > 19 
The extraordinary conduct of 
that noble perſon in the Houſe of 


Commons during the preſent ſeſ- 
ion, and the frequent interrup- 
tions which he gave to the bufineſs 
of parliament, as well by the un- 
accountable manner in which he 
continually brought in and treated 


ter whic 
the moſt inſtant attention à 


matters relative to religion andy 
danger of popery, as they 


with which he divided the hoot 
upon queſtions, whefein he wil 


nearly or entirely alone, were 


ſed over; along with other ſi, 


larities in his dreſs and mal 
rather as ſubjects of pleaſent | 


than of ſerious notice or repreht 
ſion. Even when he involved 
ters of ſtate with thoſe of reli 


in a ſtrange kind of languy 


boaſting that he was at the head 
120, ooo able men in Scotland, 
would quickly remedy their 


grievances if they were not oth 


wiſe redrefied, and little lefs'd 
holding out deſtruction to 
crown and government, unleſ{; 


ſecurity was given to the afld 


tions in both countries, agit 
thoſe imminent dangers fi 
which they were immediat 
threatened by popery. Such thiny 
and others, if poſlible, till u 
extraordinary, were only tei 
merely as objects of laughter, 
is, however, poſſible, that f 
careleſſneſs, or complacence in 


houſe; was at length carried tools 
. Beſides the advertiſements a 


reſolutions, the inflammatory! 


rangue of the preſident at the 


ceding meeting of the 'Proteli 
Aſſociation, Was publiſhed in! 
MONEY and was full of mg 

might well have exc 


alarm. In that piece, the pi 
dent informs his enthuſiaſhcs 
herents, among other extra 
nary matter, That, for his pl 


he would run all hazards with 


For a particular-detail, and, we ſuppoſe, as far as it extends, tolerabjyi 
thentic account, of this whole affair, ice the Appendix to. the Chronicle, 
264, of our preſent volume. | + 


peops 


ry 
. 


1 
7 


le; and jf the people were too 


„ country called them forth, 
might get another preſident; 


ſelf, and that if they meant to 
nd their time in mock debate 
idle oppoſition, they might 
another leader. He after- 
4; declared, that if he was at- 
ded by leſs. than 20;000 men 
the appointed day, he would 
preſent their petition; and 
gave orders, under the appear- 
e of à motion, for the manner 
which they ſhould be mar- 
led in St. George's Fields; 
dointing. that they ſhould. be 
med in four bodies, three of 
m regulated by the reſpective 
indaries\ of the great diviſions 
he metropolis; and the fourth 
npoſed entirely of his own par- 
lar countrymen. To prevent 
kes, the whole were to be 
inguiſhed by blue cockades.— 
his were not ſufficient to arouze 
attention of government, Lord 
orge Gordon gave notice to 
Houſe of Commons on the 
(day, that the petition would 
preſented- on the following 
day; and that the whole body 
Proteſtant aſſociators, were to 
ble in St. George's Fields, 
order to accompany their peti- 
to the houſe. | 
Theſe notices ought to have 
en a more ſerious alarm than 
y ſeem to have done to govern- 
at. The oppoſition afterwards 
rged them with little leſs than 
editated encouragement to this 
atie tumult, in order to diſ- 
ntenance the aſſociations which 
more ſerious objects in view; 
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warm to run all hazards with 
-when their conſcience and 


he would tell them candidly, 
he was not a lukewarm man 


of the aſſociators, being 
drawn off by different routes ſrom 


at the 


and to render odious and con- 
temptible all popular inter poſition 
in affairs of ſtate. They remind- 
ed them of their activity in give 
ing orders to hold the military in 
readineſs on a peaceable meeting 
in Weſtminſter Hall; and their 
utter neglect of the declared and 
denounced violence of this ſort of 
people. | er! 

The alarming cry againſt Po- 
pery, with the continual invec- 
tive and abuſe, which they diſ- 
ſeminated through news-papers, 
pamphlets, and 8 de- 
grees drew over to a meeting, ori - 
ginally {mall and obſcure, a num- 

r of well-meaning people from 
the. various claſſes of Proteſtants, 
who ſeriouſly apprehended: their 
religion to be in danger. Thus, 
however deficient they were in 
point of conſideration, being, for 
the far greater part, poor and ig- 
norant people, many of whom 
could not write their names, they 
became formidable with reſpe& to 
numbers. It is, however, to be 
at all times remembered, that the 
conduct of theſe aſſociators was 
not more execrated, than the in- 
tolerant principle, to which they 
owed their union and action, was 
condemned, by the ſound and 
eminent divines, both of the eſta- 
bliſhed church and of the Diſſen- 
ters. . | 2401 
The grand diviſions 


* 


June 2d. 


the rendezvous in St. George's 
Fields, filled the ways, through 
which they marched in ranks, with 


a multitude which excited won- 


der and. alarm. Having arrived 
place of their deſtination, 
and filled up all the ſtreets and 
avenues to both houſes, they. be- 


gan 


r — — — = - — 
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u out no Popery, to wear blue 

ckades, and ſome, as it is ſaid, 
10 take an oath to contribute all 
| peal of the 


in their power to the 
new law, or as they called it the 
Popery At. But upon the ap- 
'P of the Archbiſhop of 
York, and other of the prelates 
and court lords, their rage and 
violence was - increaſed to the 
igheſt pitch. During als arcad- 
tumult, which continued with 
more or leſs interruption. for ſome 
hours, the Archbiſhop, the Duke 
of Northumberland, the Lord Pre- 
. fGident of the Council, with ſeve- 
ral others of the nobility, in- 
cluding moſt or all of the lords 
in ce, were treated with 
the greateſt indignities. The 
Biſhop of Lincoln, in particular, 
moſt . narrowly eſcaped with his 
life ; firſt 5 ſuddenly car- 
ried into a houſe upon the demo- 
lition of his carriage; and then 
being as expeditiouſſy led through, 
and over its top, into another. 
Lord Stormont's life was likewiſe 
in the moſt imminent danger; 
and he was only reſcued, after 
being half an hour in their hands, 
by: 2 of mind and ad- 
dreſs of a gentleman who happen- 
ed to be in the crowd.. 
v4 It would be impoſſible to de- 
ſeribe the aſtoniſhment, ſenſe of 
degradation, horror, and diſmay, 
which prevailed in both houſes. 
1Attempts were twice made to force 
their doors; and were repelled by 
the frmneis and refolation of 


their door keepers and other offi-. 


cers. In this ſcene of terror and 
Aanger, the reſolution and ſpirit, 
with which a young clergy man, 


= 


fatal conſequences that might, 
fue, merited ot 


In the mean time, the min | 


mover, and leader of the ſedim 
having obtained leave in the Hu 
of Commons to bring up theꝶ 
tion, afterwards moved for iu 
ing taken into immediate « 
deration. This brought out f 
debate, and the rioters being 
poſſeſſion of the lobby, the hy 
were kept confined for { 
hours, before they could din 
upon the queſtion. The impe 
ment _ at length remove 
the arrival of the magiftratyl 
guards, the queſtion was reit. 
_ a divifion, by a ma 
192, to fix only, by when 
was ſupported, During this 
Lord George Gordon frequail 
went out to the top of the gall 
ſtairs, from whence he harany 
the rioters, telling them 
paſſed in the Welk; that i 
petition would be poſtponed 
that he did not like Alper 
repeating aloud, the name 


_ gentlemen, who had oppoſed 


taking it into conſideration u 
their preſent circumſtances; A 
in fact, holding them out 2 


noxious perſons and enemies, 


a lawleſs and deſperate bandit 
The Houſe of Commons! 
been much cenſured, for the 
of reſolution and fpirit, 1 
immediately committing, .f 
the arrival of the guards at uf 
their own member to the TR 
who had by fo ſhameful 2 m 


= from the e 
wer CINE upon 
0 ft * 


y and of- Alderman, Oliver 


be, Tower, that it. would — 


ye been attended with any, ill 
jofeq uence, Mt i ores e 
It % however, to be remem- 
rech that danger is conſidered 
very different manner, by 
oſe who are entirely out of i its 
„ and-ever-by the. ſame per- 
under its immediate im- 
—— The circumſtances were 
ewiſe widely and eſſentially dif- 
t. Religious Fg are-at all 


nes infinitely more d 2 


d cruel, _ thoſe which ariſe 
* or political occaſions. 
country has not groaned, 
— the outrages and horrors 
fagaticiſm? Or where have 
en been quelled but in 
00 ws 2 mob was much more 
nul and numerous, bor well 
8, thau an er in 
gon The 7 of the 
Jociators, Was on that t day, whole 
d. wy: which it never was 
The 4 age at of the 
ather,. ch.. neceſſarily in- 
aſed ea Fare. added 
* eir religious fury; and 
g them equally fearleſs . 
ne .hounds could have | 


to their; enormi- , 


T Th kai of the lords was 
* W of ve WO” 


the ole, w 
Lord. Mayor . . 71 A. 


W 


e malice 1 


e 5 5 85 char 


| lei: Fr * every | 
8; - Sy fir 2 5 . 
covered 


e t,. 
- of Ne a 13 OT 

Seemed. 18 a 5 

Propot: 2 
made. to.carry.out the mace 3 581 
it wag,. appret ended, that perad- 
venture it might never retufn.— 
In a word; dilgr aceful a 
was never beheld before by a BI. 
rſh parliament. 

In the midſt of the Senfügen 
ſome angry debate aroſe, 5 
lords in oppoſiijon charging e 
miniſters, with bei 1 elves 
the original cauſe of all the mil- 
chiefs; that had alread or mi ght 
happen, by their ſcandalous and 
cowardly conceſſions to the rinters 
in Scotland; and at the ſame time 
calling. them loudly to account, 
or not having. provided for the 
preſent evil, of which they had (6 
much previous notice, by having 
the civil power in readineſs for irs 
prevention. To this i was an- 
ſwered by .a noble earl in high 
office, that orders had oe. given 
on the preceding day for the at- 

endance of the magiſtrates : but 

o of thoſe. gentlemen who 15 
E to be in the way, being ſent 
or and examined; declared the 
had det heard of nor "rectivel 
z ſuch. orders. | 

E 


teſgue. air 


fore the tiſing of tha Hoſe 


; Commons, ſeveral parties of 
he rioters had filed off, and pfd- 
ceeded to the demolition of the 


chapels belonging to the Sack. 
nian and Bavartan 1 miniſters. ' 
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of Sir George 


tion of their own privileges; the 


th; but the lords met on dhe 


following _ and agreed co n 
motion for an adire made by 
the Lord Preſident, requeſting his 
majeſty to give im te orders 
fbr proſrcuting, in the moſt effec- 


tual manner, the authors, . abet- 
tors, andimftrumiacs, ofithe out- 
rages committed on che preceding 
day, both in the vicinity of the 
| kament;” and upon 
the houſes and chapeld of 

of the foreign miniſters. 
On the 6th; above '200/ mem- 


bers of the Houſe of Commons 


the dreadful conflagrations an 
miſchiefs of the two preceding 


77 —.— 


8 
nights, the deſtruction threaten- 
ed to ſeveral of themſelves in their 


rſfons and houſes, and which 
ad already fallen upon the houſe 
Saville, in Leiceſter 
Fields, to make their way h 
the vaſt crowds which filled 


ſtreets, and which were interlac- 
ed and ſurrounded, by large de- 
tachments of the military 
and on horſeback. They found 


on foot 


Weſtminſter: Hall and the -ave- 
nues to the houſe lined with fol- 


diers; upon which a celebrated 
member obſerved in his ſpeech, 


bewailing the deplorable ſituation 


to which ee was reduced . 


that they had a"bludgeoned mob 
waiting for them in the ſtreet, 
and a military force with fixed 


bayonets at their doors, in order 
| „ and preſerve the free- 


dom Date.. N 
They, however, paſſed ſome 
reſolutions; one being an aſſer- 


ſecond, for à committee to en- 
quire into the late and preſent 
outrages, and for the diſcovery of 
Yo S.j9>* | 
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The commons adÿourned· to the 


amount 


new confuſion, and a hafy 


ceeding any public bu 
in . — of tumuh, 


being taken into conſidem 
and an account arriving at 


Of: theſe; the great jail of 


Fields, che Fleet priſou, u. 


their authors, promoters 

—ů —„—„— 
tion (by the Attorney 'Gengy | 
and the fourth, an addreſs q; | 


majeſty for the cen bude 
the _ miniſters, 49:4 
1 


the damages 
ſuſtained by the — thy | 
reſolution was moved by the wy 
ſter and agreed to, for proce 
immediately, when the 5 , 
tumults were ſubſided, 10 
into due conſideration the g 
tions from many of his maj 
Proteſtant ſubjects. Intellig 
being received of che config 
tions which were 'commence 
the city, it threw every thing 


journment took place. 
Some of the lords likewiſe 
but the impropriety of their] 


ſurrounded by a military k 


ſame time, that the firſt lod 
the admiralty, in his way td 
houſe, had been ſet upon, wo 
ed, and his life only critic 
ſaved by the military, they 
journed to the 19h. 
Never did the metropolis 
any known age, exhibit ud 
dreadful ſpectacle of calamity 
horror, or experience ſuck 
danger, terror and diſtreſs, 
the following day and night. 
It is ſaid, that it was beheld 
blazing in thirty-ſix different 
from one ſpot. Some of 
cconflagrations were of ſucha 
nitude as to be truly treme 


gate, the King's Bench n 
che new Bridewell in St. Gen 


hape ſhut up the Royal Ex 


ati ſpitituous liq uors 
iolence of the flames 
cception can be formed, pre 
L ſpedacles of the moſtdread- 


. 


: 4 


durned ; as well as thoſe of the 
magiſtrates who ſhewed any 
vity/ in repreſſing thofe tu- 
us. Tue outrages grew. far 
e violent and eneral after 
breaking,open of the priſons. 
The made that day upon 
bank, rouzed the whole acti- 
of. 1 Groat bo- 
of forces had for ſome time 


from all parts. 


V were at length employed, 
| brought on the cataſtr of 
t melancholy night which fol- 
ed. Strong detachments of 
ps being ſeat into the city, 
the attempts on the bank 


other places renewed, à car- 


re; then inevitable, enſued, in 
Ich, a great number of lives 


e lol. Notking could be 


e fliſmal than that night. 
ole who were on the ſpot, or 
ihe vicinity ſay, that the pre- 


darkneſs, the gleam of the 


ant ares, the dreadful ſhouts, 
different quarters, of the rio- 
; the groans of the dying, and 
regular platoon firing 
the ſoldiers, formed, all toge- 
,a ſcene ſo terrific and tre- 
deus, as no deſcription or 
imagination could poſſibly 
in l 2& DD 
Lie, metropolis pre ſented on 
following Say in many 
ly formed and ſacked; all 


n The houſes o moſt 


diate ſubverſion of all le 


change, public buildings and 
ſtreets, poſſeſſed 2 * by 
the troops, ſmoaking and barning 
ruins, with a dreadfwl void and 
ſilence, in ſcenes of the greateſt 
hurry, noiſe, and buſineſ. 
The Houſe of Commons gk. 


yed met on the following dayy> 5: 


but although the rioters were en: 
tirely quelled, it was immediately 
noticed that the city of Weſtminſter 
was under martial law, and they 
accordingly adjourned to the 91h. 
On the afternoon of the ſame day, 
Lord George Gordon was taken 
into cuſtody,. at his houſe in Wel- 
beck Street, and con to the 
Horſe Guards; and after a:long 
examination before ſeveral lords 
of the privy council, he was be 
tween nine and ten in the eveni 
conducted (under the — 
guard that was ever known to at- 
tend any ſtate. priſoner) to the 
Tower, where he was committed 
to cloſe confinement. 
The meeting of par- * 
5 June 19th, 
pelled receſs, was opened by a 
ſpeech from the throne, in which 
notice was taken, that the out- 
committed by bands of deſ- 
rate and abandoned men, broke 
with ſuch violence into acts 
of felony and treaſon, had ſo far 
overborne all civil authority, and 
threatened ſo directly the imme- 
gal pow- 
er, the deſtruction of all Oper- 
ty, and the confuſion of every 
order in the ſtate, that his majeſty 
found himſelf obliged, by every 


tie of duty and affection to his 
people, to ſuppreſs, in every part, 


thoſe rebellious inſurrections, and 
to provide for the public ſaſety, 
[*N] 2 | by 
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by the moſt. effeQual, and imme- 
diate application of the force en- 


- truſted to him by parli | ent. 14 


6 


ances to them, that he had no 


- 


: 

* 

— 
wy 


— 
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This ſpeech was general] 


10 
=, 


- 
- 
* 
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They were informed that pro- 


per orders 4 been given, for 
2 the authors, abettors, 
and perpetrators of thoſe inſur- 
rections, and of ſuch criminal 
acts, to ſpeedy trial, and to ſuch 
condign, puniſhment, /as the laws 
preſcribed, and the vindication of 
public juſtice. demanded. His 


majeſty concluded, that though 


he truſted it was not neceſſary, 
yet he thought it right at that 
time, to renew his ſolemn aſſur- 


other object but to make the laws 
of. the realm, and the principles 
of our excellent conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, the rule and 
meaſure of his conduct; and that 
he ſhould ever conſider it as the 
firſt duty of his ſtation, and the 


chief glory of his reign, to main- 


tain and preſerve the eſtabliſhed 
religion of his kingdom, and, as 
far as in him lay, to ſecure and 
to tuate the rights and liber- 


ties of his people. 

Ap 
proved of on all ſides, an the 
cuſtomary addreſſes carried with- 
out, oppoſition, Some animad- 


verſion, however, paſſed in both 


houſes, and no ſmall degree of 
cenſure was thrown 2 con- 
duct of adminiſtration, with re- 
2 to the late diſturbances; 

miſchiefs that had happened, 
and all the unhappy conſequences 
that might enſue, being Greatly 


charged. to their neglect, in not 


calling forth the civil power in 


2982210 
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DBA Dion d 107 doo 
it was replied; that the fi 
were 19 numerous, and the! 
cations fo continual, and % 
ſuch various quarters, for pn 
tion or aſſiſtance, as the appr 
ions or danger of the people 
creaſed, that the troops at by 
were not half ſufficient to af 
the demands, until the arrini 
the;regulars and militia from 
The following day brought 
in a committee of the whole hu 
the conſideration of the {og 
petitions, praying for a 
the late bill, which had beeng 
the occaſion of ſo much miſty 
No repeal was propoſed upon 
33 No evil had aft 
benen from the relaxatin 
the ſingle penal law which} 
been relaxed; and the q 
quences apprehended from it, 
conſidered as weak and viſion 
There was rather much disc 
that” debate upon the ſubd 
very little having been faid 
the of the petitions. 
queſtion was, however, ſolem 
and very largely ſpoke to, 
with the greateſt eloquence. 
chief, ſpeakers were Lord Nut 
Lord Beauchamp, Sir Gay 
Saville, Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Ba 
and Mr, Fox. The two 
ſpoke for three hours each, 
the firſt time they all ſpokel 
the ſame fide ; and ſupport 
doctrine of toleration, on gol 
much larger than thoſe on 


the bill complained of food 


In order, however, to qui) 
minds, and to remove the ff 
henſions, of ſuch well meat 


time, and to their delay, in not 
employing the military until it 
was too late. To the laſt charge, 


but ul informed perſons, as 1 } 
be among the petitioners, ® 
4 tions to the following MF 


* 3 


+ was . 
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e moved for by Lord Beau- 
P, 


Amp, agreed to by the commit- 
ene th doo 
Phat che effect and operation of 
at | BW the | 8 
ſent najelty, fe reheving his 
es Prof tin the Po 32 
bn from certain 155 alties and 
bſlities,” impoſed on them by 
a of the rith and '12th of 
liam the Third, have been 
repreſented, and mifunder- 


dd, | 7 1 | 
hat, the ſaid act, of the 18th 
his preſent majeſty, does not 
heal or alter, or in any manner 
alidate or render ineffectual, 
ſeveral "ſtatutes made to pro- 
it the exerciſe of the Popiſh 
gion, previous to the ſtatute of 
1 n of William the 
ird. | 
That, no ecclefialtical or ſpiri- 
ul juriſdiction or authority is 
en, by the ſaid act, to the 
pe or the See of Rome. 
That, this "houſe does, and 
r will, watch over the intereſts 
the Proteſtant religion with the 
lt unremitted attention; and 
it all attempts to ſeduce the 
uth of this kingdom from the 
lime church to Popery, are 
plily criminal according to the 
vs in force, and are a proper 
ject of further regulation. 
And, that all endeavours to 
quiet the minds of the people, 
miſrepreſenting the fad a of 
18th. year of the reign of his 
lent majeſty, as (inconſiſtent 
th the ſafety, or ifreconcileable 
the principles of the Proteſtant 
Fe have a manifeſt tendency 
Iſturd the public peace, to 
ak the union neceſſary at this 
e, to bring dimonour on the 
onat charadter, to diſcredit 


verſion within. 


the Proteſtant religion in the eyes 
of other nations, and to furniſh 
occaſion, for the renewal of the 
perſecution of our Proteſtant bre. 
thren in other countries!” 
On the ſame principle; of af. 
fording ſatisfaction to, and quiet- 
ing the minds of thoſe, who had 
been miſled by error and mifre- 
reſentation, a bill Was brought 
in, (though otherwiſe | generally 
thought unneceſſary) and paſſed 
the Houſe of Commons, for af 
fording ſecurity to the Proteſtant 
religion from any encroachments 
of Popery,, by more effectually re- 
ſtraining Papiſts, or perſons pro- 
feſling the Popiſh religion, Ain 
teaching, or taking upon them- 
ſelves the education or govern- 
ment of the children of Prote- 
ſtants. r 
A letter which had been writ- 
ten during the late diſturbances, 
by the noble lord at the head of 
the army, and confirmed by others 
of a ſubſequent date, containing 
orders to the officer who com- 
manded the military forces in the 
city of London, to diſarm all 
perſons, who did not belong to 
the militia, or who did not carry 
them under the royal authority; 
this meaſure, being conſidered as 
contriry to the natural rights of 
mankind, as well as to the expreſs 


law of the land, it gave no ſmall 


umbrage without doors, and be- 
came a ſubje& of ſome animad- 
It likewiſe occa- 
ſioned ſome con fuſion in the city, 


where the inhabitants were aſſo- 
ciating and arming for mutual 


defence, under the conduct of 
their reſpective magiſtrates; and 


became the ground of a corre- 


ſpondence, Which has been pub- 
liſhed, between the chief magi- 
4: © Lo ſtrate, 
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Kite 4 and the Lotd Piefident” of 
the an matier "was "taken 


ne in the Houſe, of Lor 
55 the. Duke” 97 Richond, 
whoſe. motion (ber ſame - 2 
e Yo fe 7 5 cet 1155 a 
8 etteks 5 
e the bd f an aſſocla- 
905 by the Lord Mayor, and the 
bn of rights 1 in the 2d of 
Nitin and Mary, were all read. 
he Duke of Ric Mond then ob- 
ſerved, at thoſe letters were de- 
fited in the public archives; 
that they would deſcend to poſte- 
rity a moſt alarming precedent, of 
a moſt violent and unwarrantable 
infringement of the conſtitution, 
I no refolution of cenſure and 
diſapprobation was entered on the 
records of parliament. He had 
nothing to do with - the noble 
lord's intention: his intention 
might be perfectly innocent, nay, 
it might be laudable. But the 
letter 5f the order was dangerous; 
Future rats, might be taken 
of it to the deſtruction of our 
freedom, and therefore it was 
that he anxiouſly wiſhed, their 
lordſhips to come to ſome reſo- 
lution upon the ſubject. 
He accordingly moved a reſo- 
A to the following 5 
hat the letter of Jeffery Lord 
Amherſt, dated the 13th of June, 
to Oolonel Twifteton, then com- 
manding an armed force in the 
Eity of ondon, in which he or- 
ders Him to” diſarm the inhabi- 
tants, who had armed them ſelves 
or the defence of their lives and 
Ref pertles, and Hkewiſe to detain 
F Arms, contained an unwar- 
rantable command to deprive the 
 "riti2ens of their legal property; 


Was expreſtly cortrary to the, fan. 


| theit moſt 1 


damentat principles of the co 
tution, 1 1 — 4 9 one 
de 
ed in the. 2d of William 1 7 
that eye 5 TI nt ſubſech 
is e Fi re titled” to 
in his own defence. ma 
= 4 1. noble lord Who wu 
ject of che ptopoſed refolurin 
had, upon the” firſt mention 7 
Juſtiſied the letter, by h 
log t related only to the 1 
and the riotous rabble, why, 
ad received information, wg 
poſſeſſed of firelocks ; that he) 
one his duty, and was ready 
abide the conſequences, Bat 
uſtification not being admitted 
he other fide, who contenl 
that it was totally overthn 
by the word inhabitants in the 
letter, and the explanations tl 
tive to the armed affociation! 


the ſucceeding, new ground! 


vindication or defence were tab 
by the miniſters upon the mall 
of this motion, 

They faid,” that while theys 
lowed the right of Protek 
Engliſhmen to arm, whether] 
dee ence of their own perſons1 
hoaſes, or thoſe of their ne 
bours, they muſt conſider am 
difference between their ating 
this defenſive manger, forthe! 
5 protection of then! 
ons and properties, and ter 
ſemhling armed in bodies, 
marching out in martial n 
the firſt was clearly juli 
becauſe neceſſary ; the lattermy 
lead to many dangerous d 
nences. That it was not f 
even now, to look back wil 


equal and compoſed mind, C1 


deed without conſiderable ® 
tion, to thoſe dreadful di 
ances ;* what then muſt 1% 


en, Ay midſt, of. 


| ſvene 
outrage, #6 A 7 11005 


whe; 

+ —— 
| inflances, my 
Was not 10, 
3 12 Dh . 
d. Was eng he, coul. ti 
N to . expre 
that 4 man educatęed in 
4, ſhould de ac a 
the, priyileges of of 


Gut "the oppoſition. contended; 

it there was, no weight in the 
zument, that the letter Was 
ten in à ſtate of hurry, and 
pfuſon.; for the date ſhewed, 

vt it had been written ſeveral 
alter the diſturbance and 
ger were over. It was there- 
e to, be conſidered as a meaſure 
ten upon due deliberation ;_ and 
vas of too ſerious and alarming 


17 ature, to be paſſed over with- 
wr the notice of parliament. 
4 ey. therefore urged, and even 

; 1 5 the haule, not to per- 


47 A, letter to deſcend as a 
ord; and precedent to — 92 
bout ſome mark of their diſap- 
dbation 3; at any rate, the 807 
irect negative wang, be Night 
politic. They ought at > 
e ſome gentle met by of diſpo- 

of the propoſition ; 5 to 
'c omething, bo wever lenient, 
their journals, which might 
ve an antidote. to the poiſon. 


The queſtion was, however, ne- 
7 wed, without a diviſion. Two 
| tions on the ſame ground were 
MM dy Mr, Sawbride e, a few 
11 after, in the Ro of Com- 


MST EVROPE. 
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n bringi the bill for tle 
reg e TY ſh; ſchools. from 
ouſe 'of, he the lords. 
„including the ri 
71 0 appeared” mich 
yo the. ſide of oleration ; and in- 
ſome 0 "the peers, 15 
as 157. as 10 erer t 
lightened Entf 5 
en the ſubject; ſy: 770 the bull 
ſcarcely ſeeme N. kale 
Fladen as nece Ter, fad me 
14 po, {pang to allay the jeal6u- 
les and apprehenhions of the petl- 


tioners. 


But ogg of the lord conſi- 
dering it as oe indignity 15 
parliament, and to that houſe 
particularly, to paſs a bill, which 
carried all the appearance of bein 
forced upon them by outrage. 
threat, and the ſame idea- operat- 
ing by degrees with others, it was 
contrived, (after ſeveral propoſed, 
and ſome received amendments) 
upon its being brought up to he 
reported from the committee, to 
ſet i it aſide, without a di- July 4th 
rect negative, AE. ” 
it might be read the third time, 
on that day week, which being 
carried, had the. effe&t of a pre- 
viousqueſtion, as it was known that 
a, prorogation would take place in 
the interim. 


The ſpeech from the 


throne acknowledged, J aly th, 
that the magnanimity and ſever- 
ance of parliament, in e proſe- 


cution of the preſent juſt — ne- 
ceſſary war, had enab bled his ma- 
jeſty to. make ſuch exertions, as 
would, he truſted, diſappoint the 
violent and unjuſk deſigns of his 
enemies, and bring them to liften 
to equitable and honourable terms 
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of peace. hat theſe exertions 
had " nds been 1 lad wy 
N by ſea and la 
We rtant and 
Fa” F affairs in 
0 "afforded ere pro. 
pea bf the returning "foy: 


rol. 


their hippy re- union with their 
parent country. - 
tions were acktiowiedped to be 
T And thanks" accbr ingly 
to the Commons, for the 
ice they had repbſed, and 
AS | ample'fu 1 
o chearfally granted. 

But the bs igth” of the "ſpeech 
emed throwfh into the conclud. 
the paragraph, in which both 
Lords and Commons were earneſt- 
M called upon to afſiſt his majeſty, 
bot their influence and authority in 
their ſeveral counties, as they had 
Already by their unanimous ſup- 
In parliament, in guarding 

the peace of the kingdom from 
future diſturbances, and watching 
1 preſervation of the 7 
fafety. To make the people ſen- 
idle of the happineſs they enjoy, 
and the diſtinguiſhed advantages 
they derive, Fon our excellent 
conſtitution in church and ſtate. 
To Warn them of the hazard of 
innovation; to point out to them 
ke fatal conſequences of ſuch 
commotions as have lately been 
excixed ; and to imprefs on their 
minds thle important truth, — 
That ebelllous infurrections, to 


En 
the lar 
they had 


5 reſi or to reform the Laws, mult 


wor yy 1 7118 8 % J 
2287 5 arc Ee e456 al 
10 EH 

. friofh f 


drt fu 


and 
ire 


Particular öbli. 


de 


* wa makes the attem 
np they rſion of our fret a 
appy coitation 
So was the end 4 this 
long, und oy 
Dae 0 f Namen 1 
ſeſſion, in which al moſt every 
produced 'n eſtion, and em 
queſtion a debate; which * 
other would have been deem 
an; Intereſting; but which 
frequently | loſt, in that glare 
ſtill greater matter, ane 
continually thrown out in br 
A ſeſſion, in which ancxych 
victories, and unaccountable 
feats; alternately raiſed and ſu 
the hopes of the contending: 
ties, from the higheſt pitch * 
ultation, to the loweſt ſtate of| 
3 The point of dect 
eemed more than once qui 8 
and hanging only by a hair, 
Upon the whole, it may bel 
with confidence, that fo great 
number of important affairs 
never agitated in any one ſeſa 
The riot, in the cloſe, thre 
general! damp upon all endend 
whatever for reformation, hw 
unconnected with its particu 
object. Popular fury ſeemed, 
that time at leaſt, the greateſt 
all poffible evils. And adi 
ſtration then gathered, and 
ſince preſerved, no {mall deg 
power, from a tumult whichy 
peared' to en the ſuby 
cf all ment. 
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HE opening of the year 
+ 4980; ſeemed to indicate 
e return of that naval renown, 
jeh had ſo long been the pride 
the Engliſh name and nation; 
t which, through ſome unto- 
d eireumſtances, ſeemed for 
6 time to have been ſtrangely 
re 
pir George Rodney, being ap- 
nted to the chief OI 10 
Weſt Indies; was likewiſe un- 
orders, to proceed, in his way 
ther, with: a ſtrong ſquadron to 
relief of Gibraltar. For that 
portant fortreſs had been very 
lely blockaded, and in part 
eged by the Spahiards, ever 
e the commencement of hoſti- 
es between- the two nations ; 
the loſs of our naval ſuperio- 


2 
l tn of wary M GE S; 
. _ ad- Meftingd; gepage-. Prothee, F. 
ahou-by: 4dmiral-Dighys an bis return from Gibraltar. . Datch can u 
ner the coruudt of Coun! Byland, fropped,. and cxamined,..oz, Cm 
we 'Ficlding I; Count Byland comes .to-Spithead,.. with, bis ſquadron 
ind convey. Conſequences, of that, amd. of other., precedent, and \fubſen 
vent meaſures. Ruſſian manifeſto. » Northern, neutrality. & 
lamation it London, ſuſpending certain ftipalations in, fa uaur, , | the 
acid: of the States. General, Retroſpedtive wiew of affairs im Amer, 
ird and the Weſt Indies, in the year 1779. Advantages, dexived, by 
he Spaniſh commanders, from their early knoxwleage of the intended rup- 
Ire. Den Bernard de Galvez, /ubdues the | Britiſh ſettlements on the 
Mig. - Sullivan's ſuccesful expedition. againſt the Indians of the, frx 
ind. Some obſervations on the policy of that people, and on the ſtate 
culture and improvement, which. the Americans diſcovered in their 
auntty. Expeditions from Jamaica to the Bay of Henguras, and the 
o/fquita- ſpore, .' Fortreſs of Omoa and Spaniſh regifter Hu taken. 
Vietlant: and. ſucce/5ful cenduct of Admiral Hyde Parker, on the leeward 
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low fas retsnogit; 938! 58 
Gorge Redury i paperedh 42 Gibreltag,. in bis, way 46 tbe 1 Indies 
alas ua le Spumi Copy. Falls) in; with a, ug on, f 


ara. Take; the, Admiral, agith fewer 
Reliewes Gibraltar, ſusplies Mormons 


reach man of War, 
cen var, 


„ * 
* 1 


rity in the Mediterranean, toge- 
ther with that unhappy ſtate of 
weakneſs on the ocean, which di- 
abled us from kgeping the com- 
munication wich that place open, 
occaſioned the garriſon's being re- 
duced to very conſiderable diſtreſs, 
as well with reſpe t to proviſions, 
as to military and garriſon ſtores. 
The loſs of power, and conſe- 
quently of iu cence: and reſpect, 
in the Mediterranean, among its 
other ill effects, has been produc- 
tive of one, which could ſcarcely 
have been, expeded, a leaſt 15 


the degree and manner in whic 


it has taken place. This- has been | 


the defection of the Barbary ſtates; 
or if not the whole, that of their 
principal, and in whom we are 
moſt intereſted, the Emperor of 

Morocco; 
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Morocco who, contrary to all 
ſormer example, and; in contrar 
vention of that mortal enmity, 
which, through a courſe. of ages, 
had: been eſt 


part on the ſide of Spain, 


By this: means Gibraltar, in the en Fe 
weſh; crieab ſeaſon. of danger the, di 


which it has ever e 
Ans been cut off from its domeſtic 
market 3 and has looked over in 
vain to the oppoſite thorn, for 
that ample ſupply. of proviſions, 
with which it had Abend her 
furuiſhec from Barbary. - | 
Ko Fortune ſeemed. attached, to the 
mew commander's flag, in a 
manner on the » He h 
only been a ſew days at ſea, when 
ke fell in with a very conſiderable 
convoy; bound from St. Sebaſtian 
10 Cadiz, conſiſting of 15 ſail of 
— 9 
a fine new 64 gun ſhip, 
A. 51 of 4 frigates, from — 
| to 26 guns, and of two 
mailer armed: veſſels. The whole 
feet was taken; and the whole, 
f pen well as others, 
ged to the royal company of 
the Carraccas. The capture was 
_ exceedingly fortunate; much the 7 


3 ter part of the ee and 


with wheat, 
other ſpecies of proviſion; and 
the remainder with bale goods 
and naval ſtores... The former, 
the -admizal j udiciouſſy conveyed 
to Gibraltar, where their cargoes 
were ſo much wanted, and the 
latter he ſent back to England, 
1 were no leſs 
welcome. 
But this was only the prelude to 


eee more ee _— 
* 
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iſhed and heredi+ under the c 
tary between the tuo nations, has Lai 
rn and 


Rodney, changed the ſignal fu! 


Lucar, rendered the aſpect 


14111 


| F 
— eleven Wige of the 


avourable. Ia ord} 
caunteract this deſign, Sir Geay 


line of battle a. breaſt, to ty 
for a general e with orday 
ta engage as ſhips cam 
by — taking at the { 
time the lee gage, to n 5 
enemy's retreat into their 9 
ports. 10 
The headmoſt ſhips begun 
engage about four o'clock inth 
evening; and their fre was 
turned with great ſpirit . l 
lution by, the Spaniards. Ty 
5 was dark, tempeſtuous al 
mal, and the fleet being neal 
involyed among the ſhoals of 


terrible. Early in the action, ; 
. oy Pop San Domingo, 
600 men, blew u 
all on board periſhed; 4 
Engliſh man of war with whid 
ne was engaged, narrowly elcy 
ing a Gnas fate, The at 
and purſuit continued, with 
conſtant fire, until two o'clocki 
the morning, when the headml 
of the enemy 's line ſtruck to | 
admiral... 
The Spaniſh, admiral's ſhip i 2 
Phenix, of 80 guns, with three! 
7% were taken, and carried ad 


into port. The San Jong 


= s .* * 
- 4 ow ff * 


\ puns; commanded by the Mar- 
is de Medina, Was taken, the 
Ecers ſhifted,” and 4 lieutenant 
ith 70 Brie ſeamen put on 
hund! but by her after wards run- 


UW: on ore, the" vickors expe- 
Wd the” caprice of war, in 
ing themſelves priſoners. 
cher hip of the fame force, 
A % Hkewiſe taken, and her offi- 


ſhifted; but ſhe afterwards 


© upon the breakers,” and was 
a on. T more eſcaped 
* eatiy damaged, and two leſs fo, 


00 © Cadiz. Such was the final 
doſal of the whole Spaniſh 
dg ae og. Heli 
duch were the peculiar circum cum- 
knces attending this 'engage- 
ent, that notwithſtanding the 
feriority of the enemy in point 
force, few actions have * 
| a higher degree of intrepidity, 
ore conſummate naval ſkill, or 
reater dexterity of ſeamanthip. 
ven the light of the enſuing day, 
as ſcarcely fuſhcient to extri- 
ite feveral Britiſh” capital ſhips 
m the moſt imminent danger; 
ad it was not until the ſecbnd 
jorning after the action, that th 


„M eiitirely cleared the ſhoals, an 

% WE covered deep water. It ſeems 
* por! the whole ſcarcely to admit 
* F a doubt, not only that the 
I ole Spaniſh fleet would have 


caped from a more cautious 
mmander ; but that the appa- 
nt circumſtances of the caſe 
onld have afforded a' full juſti- 
ation of his conduct upon any 
The Spaniſh admiral, Don 


. an de Langara, behaved with the 
90 ereſt gallantry; was himſelf 
u ey woanded, and his ſhip near- 
jap oo © vieck, before he ſtruck. The 


manity and generoſity diſplayed 


her, 2 


raltar. 
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by Capt. Macbride of the” Bien. « 


faiſant, with reſpect to that gen. 
tleman and his ſhip, along with 
the ſtriet attention to honour e wn 
by the Spaniſt commander, both 
deſerve to be remembered, as lay. 
my down a rule of conduct worthy 
the imitation of other officers: in 
fimilar ſttua tions. 
A bad and malignant kind of 
ſmall” pox; prevailing on board 
Capt. Macbride's ſhip, chat gal- 
lant officer, diſdaining to convey 
infection even to an enemy, and 
perhaps conſidering” the peculiar 
terror with which it is ded 
* the Spaniards, and the 
{iT aſpect it bears to that people, 
acquainted Don Langara with 
the circumſtance, and with bis 
own feelings upon the ſubjetct; at 
the ſame time offering to prevent 
the inevitable danger and miſ- 
chief which muſt attend ſhifting 
the priſoners, by ſending an” offi- 
cer with an hundred men on board 
the Phenux, and truſting to the 
admiral's honour, that neither his 
officers or men, (amounting to 
above 700) ſhould, in any caſe, 
of ſeparation or otherwiſe, in any 
degree interrupt the Britiſh ſea- 
men, whether with to na- 
vigating the ſhip, or of defending 
gainſt whatever enemy. 
The propoſal was thankfully em 
braced, and the conditions ſtrict. 
ly adhered to by the Spaniſh ad- 
miral; for though there was no 
other ſhip but the Bienfaiſant in 
fight, and that the ſea and wen- 
ther were exceedingly rough, his 
deople gave every affiftance in re- 


fitting the Phenix, and in navi- 


gating 


her to the bay of Gib- 


After this ſignal 'ſacceſs, Sir 
George Rodney having 3 


*1 \ 
 .F 


ta 


| » 


Hy 
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mmiſſion at Gibraltar, and 
Nor the return of ſom f 


das Which he 
ah of iore-ſhips and 'vittual- 

t the iſland 1 Minorca, oy. 

nder, animated with ſucceſ: 

and covered with glory, proceeded, 


about che middle of. February, 
2 Weſt Vile e | 
ks the fleet, 155 che con- 

1 Rear Na 1 955 to. 

= ME the Spaniſh es. 


war to England. They were 
in 1 7 5 . 3 the 
ering II in with, or ra- 
e ata great diftance, a 
derable ts convoy bound 
Marius, under the 
N ſnips of the 50 
* general chace enſued, 
85 2 of 5 eſcaped; only 
the Prothee of 64 guns, and two 
he 7 N en opens military 
ſtores, being taken. 
has far, fortune ſeemed ag 5 


to ſmile on the Britiſh Flag. 
expedition was in all its parts proſ- 


1 Befides the great dama F 
one to the enemy, ſix ſhips of 
line were added to the royal Ar 
of England; and the value of the 
(Er, prizes, in a 1 5 view, 
was greatly enhanced, by. the na- 
of their cargoes, the critical 
408 in which:t ey were taken, 
and the eſſential ſervices to wm 
ey: were applied. have al. 
ready ſeen „that the highell honour 
which he could receive, the public 
znks/ of his country, through 
both houſes of parliament, Was 
beſtowed, on Sir George Rodney. 
Nor was the nation at large leſs 
gratified, ' Ihe long 
175 news, rendered is the more 
vebtly 17 It was beſides a 
rump over dur old and natural 
e "he Res AP Bour one 


N 
„ 


e men of 
bad ſent with 'a 


abſence of 


this expedition, coy; 
11 . TO TT intelſ; ige =, 
that 4 * mber of Dutch 
laden timber and naval 12 
for the Ftench ſervice,” not bez 
abſolutely allowed protection 
the States on their Voyage, f 
tended to efcape the danger vii 
they . r from the Bid 
crulzer , accompanying Co 
Byland.” 915 Tits A foul 
ron, of men of war and fri 
was to. eſcort, a convoy to the Me 
diterrancan, Captain Fieldingyy 

in conſequence of this notice ſp 
out with a proper force, in ads 
to examine the convoy, and þ 
ſeize any veſſels containing th 
articles which we deemed con 
band. 

Upon the meeting of the fleet 
and permiſſion to viſit the 18 
chant ſhips being refuſed to Cy 
tain F ielding, he notwithſtanduy 
. 1s boats for that pu 
pole, which were fired at, al 
prevented from executing the 
orders by the Dutch. Upon thu 
the captain, having fired : ſhots 
head of the Dutch Admiral, 
was anſwered by a broadſide; 
Count Byland having received 
in return, and being in no cond 
tion of force to os, the conte 
farther, . then immediately fn 
his colours. Moſt of the Dutt 
ſhips that were in the predicame 
which occaſioned the conteſt, U 
already, through the length a 
darkneſs of the nights, and} 
keeping cloſe to the ſhore, eſcap 
the danger, and proceeded ui 
interruption to the. F rench ls 
The few that remained, wit 
val ſtores on board, were ſtopt; # 
the Dutch Admir: il then intornd | 
that he wes at liberty to hot 


colour. and proſecute his woch 


His TO RL or EKG E= 1205 
eftabliſheg'@ * mong coimercha nar 
tions, and going direct! * to 


hat cbmmapäet, "how ever, choſe 
nly. to N the former part 

F the con Mtion, He hoiſted his 
Hal ; but he refuſed to 5755 
art of his convoy ; 


om an 
a 0 5 Yo, with the 1 7 of 
\ feetwhich remained with hi 
ecompanied the Britiſh {q uadron 
9 5 ithead; where he cobfiancd, 
ti] he received d freſh inflruttions 
rom his maſters. 
This, along. with many other, 
both” preceding and ſubſeguent 
patters, led to that unha 1404 ru 
are, which has ſince a 
buch cauſe of joy and 1 5 to 
e enemies of both, between thoſe 
tient, natural, and. Proteſtant 
lies, the kingdom of Great 
ritain, and the States of Hol- 
ad. Nor had it a leſs ſhare 
robably in other 0 Span, 
vents, which were equally 
licious to the intereſts, and 72 
erfive of the power of this coun- 
ry.” The apparent vigour, how- 
ver, of this meaſure, and the 
emblance it from thence bore to 
e great and decided maxims of 
lappier times, rendered it in ſome 
legree a favourite with many peo- 
le; who from thence augured a 
enovation of our antient bi irit in 
ouncil and fortune in rok | 
But the event which ſingularly 
harked the opening of the pre- 
ent year, EL. which Was prob 
bly, at leaſt, accelerated by that 
e have related, was the extraor- 
linary meafure adopted in the 
orth of Europe; where a power, 
lich, however great in other re- 
pets, was of inferior note in a ma- 
time view, was now ſeen dictatiu g 
new code of maritime laws to 
nankind, in many feſpects eflen- 


Ia wy differin from thoſe which 
ad for ſeve a 


ſued b 


neutrality, 


hundred years been 


2 


overthrow 0 that ſovereign 


TO 
1 -eminence on the Kane which KH 


ad been ſo Jong aimed... and 


e oy, th 15 country... * 
8 is Was the man 
feſto F declaration, i Ped. 26th. 
the court of Peterſburg, 
which has been the means of form. 
ing, under the name of an armed 
that formidable nay 
and military alliance and confed- 
eracy, between the northern pow. 
ers, to which moſt of the neut 
ſtates in Europe have fince aC- 
ceded ; and which, Great Britain 
not being in a ſituation directly to 
contravene, ſeems now to be ſertled 
as a part of the law of tations. 
The great 45 „ of this p 175 
and of that confederacy to 

it gave birth, is, that free ws 
make free goods ; ; and this is car- 
ried to the degree of ſuppoſing, 
that neutral ſtates are entitled to 
carry on their commerce with the 
helligerant parties in a ſtate of war, 
with the ſame degree of conveni- 
ence, caſe, and ſalety, which the 
might have practiſed in time of 
peace. Nor is this all; it is far- 
ther laid down, that the neutral 
bottom has a ri > 0 to convey, 
and to render all things, 
from any one part of a belligerant 
ſtate, and even coaſtwiſe, to anp- 


ther, without let or impediment ; 
| ſaving on vo ſuch matters as might 


be Akne contraband, in conſe- 


quence of the flipulations of for- 
mer treaties. 


This extraordinary "meaſure 


(which 1 in other times would haye 


been conſidered and reſented. af a 
declaration of war) was Ten dated 


the more grievous, from its ori- 
ginating with a power, w 


Wich mot 
only 


— — E - — 
Fe 2 
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Was to be carried, 
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ded as our na- 


and ally, but Which 


could not, at preſent, reſent 
remedy. She expoſtulated nity 


court of 3 on the c 


great and ſo grievous 
1 have been conſidered 
ing ap that meaſure of cala- 
mity, to which we had been 
your fatal civil diſcord. 
eeds ſcarcely to be noticed, 


ſtant attention and regard, whiz 
ſhe had hitherto on every can 


| ſhewn to her flag and comme 
| ſhe declared a continuance of i 


ſame conduct and diſpoſition, a 
ſhe reminded Ruſſia, of the wi 
procal ties of friendſhip, and 
common intereſts, by which the 
were mutually bound. 

Zut although the northern u 


federacy was too formidable wh 


diately Tuited 
to their on views, and which 
they could at a future time find 


means eaſily to ſhake off. They 
accordingly, were little leſs than 
laſt in aſton 


iſnment, at the conſi- 


deration of that wiſdom, juſtice, 


liberality of ſentiment, and be- 
nevolence, © which had produced 
ideas ſo ſimilar to their own. It 
Was the ſame principle, of a 
liberal and free commerce, and an 
unreſtrained navigation to all na- 
tions, that they had taken part 
with the Americans, and were now 
expending their blood and treaſure 
in a war with England. As 
did not fully comprehend the new 
ſyſtem, nor know to what extent ãt 
6 | waited 
with deference, for thoſe further 
regulations or explanations, which 
the Empreſs of the Ruſha's might 


think proper to communicate; but 


were convinced, from — 
ality of ſentiments on both hides, 
in the 


that nothing could 


intermediate time, on theirs, which 


would afford any diffatisfaction to 


a The ſolitary: court of London | 4 
was obliged to ſuppreſs her indig- 
ion at an injury, which ſhe 


N 


_ appearance 


Holland, and to 


England in that country. 


meddled with, the weak ſtate 


Holland, with reſpect both to\y 
military and marine force, 
gether with the particular ſituai 
of that country, and the divig 
among the people, who were ii 
into violent factions, by no nes 
afforded any ſuch operative x 

tives of conduct. It was acc 
ingly determined, by ſtrong me 
ſures, not only to endeavour 

prevent the republic from accediy 
to the northern confederacy, N 
likewiſe thereby to induce th 
ſtate to afford the ſuccours ſy 

lated by treaty-to England, 4 

which all negociation had hithe 


they to failed of obtaining. It was 


ſo undoubtedly expected, thatd 
vigorous deten 
nation, along with a warm exp 
ſion of reſentment on the {abjf 
would tend much to ſupport 
ſtrengthen the Engliſh part 
| iſcourage 4 
depreſs the French; the latter 
which, from various cauſes 
motives, had increaſed exceed 
ly in ſtrength and number, dun 
the progreſs of the American u 
a war, which we have forma 
ſeen, had been early lepkern 
and regretted by the friend 


expe 


. 
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12 was: much diſappointed. 
* certainly much 

- but their 

enemies 


on formed from, thoſe» Having: thos taken 2 


view of our affairs in Europe, it 
will be n y to look to thoſe! 
in other s of the world; and 
in the firſt place, to take a retro - 


ſpect of ſuch matters in America 


andithe Weſt Indies 


during the year. 


decided 1779; as did not not come within 


our line in the laſt volume. Nin 26 


ande, It appears from various circum- 
ectual ſtances, that the Spaniſfi gover- 


nin , 1 8 : 

oy EE L en . the 
Hague, a royal pro- 
il 17. claniation was iſſued 
the former of theſe places, in 
lich the non · performance of the 
nes General, with reſpect to the 
cours ſtipulated, by treaty, be- 
> conſidered as a dereliction of 
> alliance ſo long ſubſiſting be- 

Ween bath countries, and tha 
y have thereby placed them- 
ves in the condition of a neutral 
wer, bound by no treaty or con- 
ion with this kingdom, it 15 
refore held, that upon every 
inciple of wiſdom and juſtice, 
uld from henceforward be 
idered,: as ſtanding only in 
t diſtant relation in which they 
I placed themſelves. It is there- 
e declared, that the ſubjects of 
United Provinces, are hence- 
d to be conſidered upon the 
de footing with thoſe of other 
tral ſtates, not privileged by 
aty; and his majeſty ſuſpends, 
d1honally, and till further or- 
all the particular ſtipulations 
decting the ſubjects of the States 
teral, contained in the ſeveral 
aties now ſubſiſting; and more 
aeularly:: thoſe contained in 
matine treaty-between Great 
tain and the United Provinces, 
aded at London, on the 11th 

December, 1674. I 6% at 


nors and commanders in America 
and the Weſt Indies, had been ac. 
quainted with the intended rup- 
ture between Spain and England, 
long before the declaration pre- 
ſented by their miniſter to the 
court of London, on the tõth of 


June, 1779. It would even ſeem; 


t they were informed of the 
preciſe time, or very near it, at 
which that event would take place; 
for it is aſſerted, that war was 
declared in the iſland of Porto 
Rico, in a few days after the de- 
hvery of that reſcript in London; 


and it 13 certain, that Engi 


veſſels were carried into the Ha- 
vanna as prizes, before any in- 
telligence of that meaſure could 
have been poſlibly received in 
America. Plans were according- 
ly laid, and preparations made to 
the time, which afforded advan- 
tage in the commencement of hoſ- 
tilities. ä 
- 47 no inftance was the ef- 
ect of this intelligence ſo 
ruinous, as 13 loſs: which it 
occaſioned of the Britith ſettle- 
ments on the Miſſiſſippi, along 
with the capture of he troops 
deſtined to their protection. We 
have heretofore ſhewn, that the 
ſettlements in that part of Loni- 
ſiana, being yet too weak for a 
particular government, were an- 
nexed to that of Weſt Florida; 

| which 


= 
- 


25 e 
2ppafent, 


Si AeAnles, 
— Aion n 


, beanie 
api! Ee 
As. A N 4D 


J% 70. Orl eans, firſt pub 15 y 
ld i 4 declared. the. inde] en- 

„ of America by. beat of 
Aram, and. Hap * 2 on, this 
ition. reviouſly 
—_—_ ed his N o well in 


Fre 


7 
S 


* 


* 
"Fein the communications „that 


or General Campbell, who 
l commanded at n did not 
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as the Americans call them „Tories. | 
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from all active ſervice, : aka 
It happened ab6ut this feafon; 
that he ba men on the Muſq Gait 
and bay of Honduras ſhores; (as 
the Togwood cutters are alle 
being h hard preſſed; and in great 
danger from the Spaniards, the 
governor © of Jamaica Had dif] patchz 
ed Captain  Dalfymple, (com: 
mandant of à new. Lor raiſed f in 
Ireland for the ſervice of that 
iſland) with a ſtnall force and fome 
arms, to, their relief. 19 
Sir Peter Parker ha alfo deta 
a ſmall fquadton; contin 
Chaton, Low- ſtoffe, a 1 Pon 
Frigates, Wit the 
ſchooner, - under te: condudt of 
Captain: Luttrell, of e Charon, 
a8 a axe" to the 5 of Rot. 
ARTS N or ver, 0 ih fo inte cept fore 
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tection of the ſtrong fortteſs 0 

Fernando de Oinoa, where th 

were found too well ſecuted for 
[0] 2 any 


any Sack by ſea, which the pre- 
885 e Was ahl of 


in the gs diate time, five or 
; fix hundred Spaniards had arriyed 
in ſmall craft at St. George's key, 
the prinelpal ſettlement of t e 
baymen on the co onduras, 
which they plubdered, and beſides 
otherwiſe treating the people. wit 

p barbarity, ſent numbers, of 
2 with their families, as pri- 
ſoners, to Merida. It happened, 
however, * 5 . various fortu- 
nate accidents, by the arrival of 
ſuccours, b 9 — ſpirit of enter- 
Prize, which f ſeems in a particular 
manner tõ anim thoſe who have 
any concern on that coaſt, and the 
exertions of ſeveral bold and active 
_ officers-.of the army and navy, that 
the, invaders were not only driven 
with precipitation, and without 
perfecting their deſign of deſola- 
tion, from St. George's key; but 
that the ſcattered baymen being 
collected, thoſe who were lately 
Tefugees,,oria circumſtances of im- 
minent and immediate danger, 


not ſatisfed with an eſcape, aſ- 


preg to adventure and conqueſt, 
n the expulſion of, the 

2 7 from the coaſt, the com- 
modore had, the fortune to. fall in 
at ſea with the Porcupine ſloop of 
"Ws © with Captain Dalrymple, 
and his detachment of the loyal 
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The fortreſs at Omoa ſtould 
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lich were ſo much annoyed b; th 


ſtrength wer? always the conky 
quence of labqur. and erpett 
The Spaniards had for many heit 
15 employed 1 15 the cen 
ok e Works. alls, fi 
nes of Which 15 ratet; in 
ſea,. at above 29, leagues dit 
were about 8 feet high, J 
te par by a deep dry ditch, a 
arapets, of ſolid ſtone, 0 
feet = thickneſs It was, ho 
lag to be conſidered only 8 
fort or caſtle for the defence of 
harbour, the town: itſelf being, 
tirely open, Its batteries feud 
about 40 pieces of artillery; by 
it ſeems to have been deficienty 
that reſpect, as well as in point 
garriſon, | 
The land force of the afſailn, 
by the junction of the baymeg, 
along with. the marines, wii 
were entirely given by the cat 
modore to that part of the ſerie 
ſomewhat exceeded 500 men; t 
defenſive force, without includi 
the runaway, inhabitants, was u 
much inferior in number. 


In advancing to. 
the fort, the Pig. GREY 


hre from. the town, on their I 
Bank, that. after deliberating 
hour, in order if poſlible to ch 
from the meaſure, they ford 
themlelves at length under 2. 
ceſüty of. ſettin 1t on fire, Ti 
commander of the expedition a 
ſidering, that any thing like 2 
& e ſiege would be totally bei 

is purpoſe; ; that ſuch a mealut 
beſides a train of hear y artilleh 
would require a very confiderds 
force, as well to Withſtand 
danger from without, as to & 
duct the operations againſt | 
fort: and that his ſmall jﬆ 
would moulder fait away, uu 


the incommoditics of climate a 
co 
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nt fatigue, determined to 


truſt in a coup de miain, 


t the place by e- 


eur * ſte 
Able to com- 


þdeafen, as well as to diſtract the 
demy; ſo that they paſſed, un- 
{covered by the Spaniſh, centries, 
d the very entrance of the ditch. 
Thete they were diſcovered, and 
ecolumnas ſeemed for a moment 
d heſitate z but inſtantly recover- 
8, they advanced to fix their 
dders to the wall, immediately 
ader 4 battery of five guns. The 
rt ladder was demoliſhed by the 
ank guns of another baſtion, and 
midſhipman of the Loweſtoffe 
Hled, and ſeveral wounded; the 
her ladders were damaged, but 
prtunately were not rendered uſe- 
ls. Two ſeamen having mount- 
the wall, levelled their muſkets, 
ithout fring, at a body of above 
ty Spaniards, and ſuch was the 
mic and conſternation that pre- 
piled, that they kept them for 
me moments in awe, and even 
ottonleſs, while their friends 


ſides. 
over the wall on the oppoſite ſide; 


dant, with a ſurrender of 
garriſon, and ſhips. 


were aſcending the ladders. The 
HSA, apkbithRaiding" en ths - 
efforts of their officers, on all 
Above a hundred - eſcaped ' 


but the greateſt part took Thekter in 


the caſemates. In theſe circam! * 


ſtances, the governor” and prinei- 
al officers, making no requeſt but 
or their lives, preſented their 
ſwords and keys to the comman- 
* „nl. 
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The priſoners amounted to 455, 


rank and file, befides officers and 


inhabitants. The treaſure had 
been removed from the caſtle on 
the approach of the Britiſh forces 3 
but that on board the galleons, 
with the cargoes of other veſſels in 
the harbour, and the value of the 
ſhips themſelves, were eſtimated 

at about three millions of piaſters, 


or pieces of eight. But of all this, 


nothing was ſo ſeverely felt, or ſo 
real a loſs to the Spaniards, as 
that of 250 quintals of quickſilver, 
newly arrived from Old Spain; 
a commodity ſo eſſential to the pu- 
rification, and to the ſeparation of 
their gold and filver ores, from 
other bodies, that the value of 
their mines muſt depend upon its 
conſtant ſupply. This, therefore, 
they offered to ranſom at almoſt 
any price; but the conquerors, 
preferring the public good to their 
own private emolument, would 
not part upon any terms with an 
article, which, though of no great 
value to themſelves, ' was of fuch 
immenſe conſequence to the ene- 
my. Upon the ſame principle, 
they refuſed to ranſom the caſtle, 
for which high offers were likewiſe 
made, and left a garriſon for its 
defence; although their generous 
views were fruſtrated in this re. 
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A convention was concluded, 
between the Britiſh commanders 


on the one fide, and the Spaniſh. 


governor and officers on the other, 
whach went dappily to the re- 
demption of * . and 
their pron ge ed who had been late- 
ly conveyed to Merida, as well as 
other Engliſh, and ſame Moſquito 
— who had for a lopger or 
orter time berg i in a ſtate of im- 
emen or flavery. The go- 
vernor and em, were enlarged 
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2 not complied with. As the 
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Spaniſn officer, juſt rouſed fron 
ſleep, and who, 10 the hurry ut 
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This circumſtance reſtrained th 
fury of the ſeaman; who diſdan, 
ing an unarmed foe, but vow 
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and at the facility with wh 
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he — nothing jeſs from tl 
uncouth and hoſtile appearance 
his foe, than that of being cut 
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at Waexew. lens + by Sir Henry Clinton fur the ſecurity if th 
ir 4 . 
; wy 27773 Departure fur New Tork. Earl GCornwallit reduce th 
2 Abele colony. Unexpetted danger to which the ſeverity of the wih 
Bad. expoſed. New Fork. Gallant defence. made; by Capt. Cormudi 
' againſt 4 French ſuperior nawal force, | Three) naval action: bu 
| 5 (7 George Rodney, and M. de Guichen, productiwe of no decifive un 
p - quences. Inſurrectious of the leyaliſts in North Carolina quellcd. Ig 
de Kalbe marches into that province with a continental force. Is fili 
ed by Gen. Gates, who takes the chief command. State of affairs in 
taus Carolina's. Battle of Camden. Complete victory gained by ln 
Cornwallis. Sumpter routed by Tarleton. | 
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ff Sork appearance and conti- had largely contributed, bo 
+ nuance of D*Eſtaing on the to end the war by one deciine th 
coaſt of North America, in the ſtroke ; and being in poſicfion! e of 
autumn of the year 1779, neceſ- the North River, the cloud ſeem ; a 


farily ſuſpended all active opera- ready to break upon the iſland 
tions on the fide of New York; as ſoon as the French fleet ſho 
where none but defenſive meaſures appear in fight ; an event that 
could be thought of, under the not ſeem to be far diftant, 8 
well-founded apprehenſion of afor- was expected on both ſides by U 
4 ar Fr, 0 attack by ſea and land, new allies, that the taking of i 
. which had been evidently. con- Savannah could be little md 
cefted between that commander than the work of a day; and 
and Genetal Waſhin don. The the ſucceſs would not only inſpit 
latter had collected iy 12 force confidence, but even afford meat 
| ce in the Highlands, for the attainment of the orank 
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0 theſe apparent circum- as incitement to enterprize. The 
4 age was found army was likewiſe in excellent 
viſeable, beſides adopting eder y condition; the reinforcements 
er meals of a vigorous defence from England had not been . 


ene erior force, to paiĩrei hy any ſervice; und it 
ry os ilon and marine abundantly* ided with urtil- 
om Rhode Iland, and to ſuffer lery; and with all the other en- 


# lace” ta fall again mto the fines,” furkiture; and proviſion of 
ee Aae , 10 Wars Nas the naval force leſs 
zus the defeat, of D'Rſtaing, competent to its purpoſe; there 
the loſs of time, 1 then in the Ame-. 
rican ſeas; Which could even ven- 

ture to look at it, On the gather 
hand, the diſtance of South Ca. 
tolina, from the center of ſorce 
and action, cut it off from all 
means of prompt ſupport in any 


to extend thoſe of 
Clinton, and 
Admiral Arbuthnot, to active 


d effective ſervice," by an expe- 
gon to the ſouthern colonies. 
faſbiagton's army was alread in 
preat meaſure broken up. The 
ixiliaries: had returned home; 
term of enliſtment of a great 
nber of the continental ſol- 
T3 Was expired ; and the filling 
of cht regiments, by waiting 
recruits from their reſpective 
tes, muſt neceſfarily be a work 
conſiderable time 
uth Carolina was the imme- 
te and great object of enter- 
ze. Beſides the numerous be- 
iu to be immediately derived 
the poſſeſſion of that pro- 
e of opulence and ſtaple pro- 
t, and the unſpeakable loſs 
ich it would occaſion to the 
my; its ſituation rendered it 
mote valuable, from the ſe- 
ty which it would not only 
u to Georgia, but in a very 
iderable degree, to all that 
bern point of the continent 
ck ſtretches beyond it. 
ir Henry Clinton's land force 
g now whole and concen- 
d by the evacuation of Rhode 
id, it afforded means as well 


caſe; while the preſent ſtate of 
the American army, along with 
many *circumftances in the fitua- 
tion of their public affairs, ren- 
dered the 1 of any time- . 
or effectual relief extremely 
Ant. | . 
Although every thing had been 
for ſome time prepared for the 
expedition, and the troops even 
embarked, yet through the defect 
of any certain intelligence, as to 
the departure of D'Eſtaing from 
the coaſt of North America, it 
was not until within a few days of 
the cloſe of the year, , 3 
that the fleet ded: Dec. 26th. 
voy proceeded. from New York. 
The voyage from thence to the 
Savannah, (where they did not 
arrive until the end of January) 
was very unproſperous. Beſides 
its extreme tediouſneſs, the ſea 
was ſo rough, and the weather ſo 
tempeſtuous, that great miſchief 
was done among the tranſports 
and victuallers. Several were 
loſt; others diſperſed and damag- 
ed; à few were taken by the 
Americans; an ordinance ſhip _ 
went down, with all her ſtores 1 
an 
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by e and gature o In the mean time, lng 
— fula —— — Arbuthnot had not been deigg 
afterwards. by; Sp ing 2 in bis endeavaurs for the pain 
bridge over the Wappog cut, x- of Charles, Town Bar, in af 
IX ite paſts On. ne Bert. efteRually to ſecond. che Peng 
ws; the bay ke f Aſbley: River, be- of the army. For this x 

tween, which and Cooper's River, he: ſhifted, his flag ſrom tel 
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Ahe general in net elicit in lghtened ef "their guns, pul 
his information, as 0 the nature ſions and water; the. ügbch 
of the difficulties, or rather Wants, {pins being capable of paſig 
ar 


which were the cauſe of in without... that preparul 
the: atmy in this poſition, u Vet ſo difficult was the ul 
near the end of March; he ſcem- any ſtate, that they lay in 
ing to conſider theſe circum- ſituation, expoſed on an | 
ſtances ass matters already. well coalt, in the Winter ſeal 
derſt by the Secretary of the dang cr of the {cas, | 
ate We only learn, that the — of the enem ), 
— Ns, Artillery ſupplied above a fartpight, berry r 
ge! hips. af the. fleet, —— e offered. 
2 I 0 under the wever, chen 1 
conduct of Capt. Elphinſtone of (on — af March) » 
be nilvys were of ſingular ſer- loſs; and the entrance a] 
vice zin :the praſecution of the bour gained withow 
fiege:; End that the general found nlp. N 
it: nece/fary;. to draw a rginforce- Ihe enemy had 2 conſag 
ment from Georgia, which Joined marine force in the harbqur, f 
him without any other änterrup- =: — have been expected tod 
' ion than the natural difficulties te more to the defences! 
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I” thay it aQually 
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"69 guns, bu 


7 of ſeven Ne 
* Fe e 
to 16 gung; wich 6 erde. 


1500 15 Hina, 464, pol pblacrs* 
chice, I heſe, at fir" 
eddiniral's* getting F over 
heed? a: diſpoſition! to diſ- 
alſage vp the tiver; and 
dingly, they © were moored” 
tome Wies Falfies, at a nar- 


2 which would have enabled: 
u to rake his ſquadron on 5 
dach to Port Moultrie. 
his appearance of — th 
r, gave way to mere timid, 
it ſhould ſeem, leſs wife coun - 
For abandening every idea of 
lance, und leaying the fort to 


les- Town; where moſt of the 
with a amber of merchant 
5; being fitted with chevaux 
rize bn th 
pbſtratt the channel of the ri- 
betwten the town and Shutes- 
y; thus converting a living 
e force into an inert machine. 

s obſtacle removed, and the 
of the attack on the land 
depending almoſt entirely on 
joint operation of the fleet, 

dmiral took à favourable ap- 
unity of wind and water, to 
the heavy batteries of Fort 
tie; on Sulkvan's Illand; fo 
Veelebrated for the obitinate 
ſucceſsful defence, which, we 
heretofore ſeen, it made; 
it the long, fierce and bloody 
k, of Admiral Sir Peter Par- 


tified of a Ameri- feed, under a Tevere © 
&ip, bi A the troubles, and imperyous fire, with left logg 


paſs, between Sullivan“; Iftand- 
the micldle ground, in a po- 


un fortune; they retired to 


decks, were ſunk 


Phe paſſage was cf lg 


of Fives than could have been well 


e ed; the number of ſeamen” 


ki ſted -wounded” being under 
he fleet, however; ſuf⸗ 
fer Tinte re 


of the enemy; and a 


with ſomie naval ſtores, 2893 2 


celſity abandoned; and burnt. But 
the great object was now gained; 
were in | 
hour, and too ſuch effeftual mea- 
ſures ſor blocking up or ſecuring 
the various inlets, . the town 
was little lefs than w_ in- 
veſted. As the enemy laced 
Oran. cars nee ce of 


— —— up the river; and ther- 


ceping the harbour free, and 
— back ' ſecure, n bould' 
be more terrible to them than this 
ſituation of the fleet; whereby 
their defences were mul. 
tiphed, their attention diverted 
from the land fide, and their means 
of relief, or even of ur N con- 
fiderably ſtreightened, A es 
In this ſtate of things, the bar. 
teries ready to be opened; the 
commanders by fea and land, ſent 
a joint ſummons to General' Lin- 
coln, who commanded in Charles- 
Town; holding out the fatal con- 
fequences — a cannonade — 
ſtorm, g the preſent, as 
the on! 22 opportunity 
for preſerving the lives and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, and 
warning the commander that he 
ſhould be reſponſible, for all thoſe 
culamities which might be the 
fruits of his obſtinacy. Lincoln 
anſwered; that the ſame duty and 
inclination which had prevented 
him from abandening Charles- 
Town; 
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g ſuxty': days kn. 
heir hoſtile intentions, 


5 pines 


— now with equal force, in 
8 to defend. it to a 


extremity. | 0-03" 11851 „ens 

The defences of Charles Town; 5 
on the neck, were ſor their nature 
and „Aanding, Very: conſiderable. 
They conſiſted of a chain of re 
doubts; lines, and batteries, ex- 
tending from out river to the 
ather; and covered with an axtil- r 
— ::cighty: cannon and mor- 
— either flank, 
— were covered by ſwamps, 
originating from the oppoſite. ri- 
vers, and tending towards the cen - 
ter ʒ through which they were con- 
nected by a canal paſſing from one 
to the other. Between theſe out- 
ward impediments and the works, 
were two ſtrong rows of abbatis, 
the trees being buried ſlanting in 

the earth, 70 K that their heads = 
ing ontwards, formed a kind of 
fraize work againſt the aſſailants; 
and theſe were farther ſecured, by 
a diich double picketted. In the 
center, where the natural defences 
were un to thoſe on the 
flanks, ba hormwork of maſonry 
had been conſtructed, as well to re- 
medy that defect, as to cover the 
| gate; and this during the 
fiege had been cloſed in ſuch a 
manner as to render it a kind of 
citadel, or ãndependent fort. 
The ſſiege was carried on with 
1 batteries were 
perceived to acquire a ſuperi- 
ority over thoſe of the enemy; and 
the works were puſhed forward 
with unremitted indaliry. Soon 
after che ond par _ che ſe⸗ 
was complet- 
9th. 1 & 
cured q and it was carried within 


N 


bebte of the main wah 
Major ' Monerys 
who pe ned ſo much how 
in, the defence of the Saya 
acquired no leſs applauſe, frag 
very ſu ra and; maſterly may 
in 806 Ar the ofen 
operations of ue lege 
h town had br its com 
nication open, with the cou 
the | farther fide of Co 
„ for. ſome time after i 
8 inveſted on other ſides y 
fleet and army; and ſome both 
militia cavalry and infantry by 
to aſſemble on- the higher pany 
that river, who being! in pole 
of the bridges, might at leaf. 
become troubleſome to the & 
ing parties, if not capable fs 
turbing the operations of tet 
my. The general, as ſoon ah 
ſituation would permit, den 
1400 men under Lieutenant-q 
nel Webſter, in order to {ik 
this corps which the enemy n 
endeavouring to form in the i 
to break in upon their rema 
communications, and to 2 
principal paſſes of the cou 
On this expedition Lieutenant 
lonel Tarleton, at the head g 
corps of cavalry, and ſeconda 
Major Ferguſon's light wal 
and mark imen, aForded a trig 
ſpecimen of that active gallat 
and of thoſe peculiar militar 
lents, which have ſince. ſo . 
diſtinguiſhed his character, lh 
a very inferior force, he ſurpi 
defeated, and almoſt totally 
off the rebel arty ;/ and bl 
thereby nude poſſeſſion of 
gin's 1785 eon the Coopalg 
opened 8. — way to Colonel] 
ſter to advance nearly to theK 
of the Wandoo River, 1 0 


[th gains in Juth de en 
| hat Harles-T up en- 
s gat Of. . DB on | 
We arrkal of 3 large rein- 
cent Horn New 8 en- 
d the general confiderably. to 
then t 


n, induced Earl Cornwallis 
de coinind gn thit de 
Woper' River. Under the 
a& bf this{nobleinan, Tarle- 
attacked, defeated and ruined, 
ter bac of cavalty, which 
enen had with infinite difhe 
y collected together. be; 
he vitan'time, che beſiegers 
completed their third parallel, 
rh they carried cloſe to the re- 
canal; and by a fap puſhed to 
dam which ſupplied it with 
r 00 the right, they had 
ned it in ſeveral parts to the 
bm. On the other hand, the 
ral, ho had conftantly preſ- 
and diffreſſed” the enemy, in 
art within his reach, hav- 
taken the fort at Mount Plea- 
acquired from its vicinity, 
the information of the deſert. 
which it encouraged,” a full 
Mage of the ſtate of the gar- 
ant defences of Fort Moul- 
in Sullivan's Iſland, * In pur- 
de of "this information, and 
mined not to weaken the 
Aang of tlie army, he land- 
dody of ſcamen and marines, 
der ic Norm the place by land, 


bie direction. In theſe cir- 
aces, the garriſon, (amount- 
9 lomething' more than 200 
being the imminent danger 
nich they were expoſed, and 
le of the impoſubility of re- 
vere glad, by a capitulation, 


e corps under Web. 
o the importance of the ſi- 


e the ſhips battered it in every 
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to ſurrender themſelves 1 
priſoners of war. May 76h. 
Thus eneloſed on every fide; 
and driven to its laſt defences;: the 
general wiſhing to preforve Charles 
Town frem deſtruction, and! to 

event that effuſion of human 

lood, which muſt be the mevit- 
able conſequence of a ſtorm; opens 
ed a correſpondence on the follow. 
ing day with Lincoln for the 
purpoſe of a" ſurrender.) But the 
conditions demanded'by that com- 
mander being deemed higher, than 
his preſent circumſtances and fitu- 
ation entitled him to, they were 
rejected, and hoſtilities renewed, 


The batteries on the third parallel 


were then opened, and ſo great a 
ſuperiority of fire obtained, that 
the beſiegers were enabled under 
it to gain the counterſcarp of the 
out-work which flanked the canal; 
which they likewiſe paſſed; and 
then puſhed on their works direct. 
ly towards the ditch of the place. 

The objections to the late con. 
ditions required by Gen. Lincoln, 
went ' principally to fome ſtipu- 
lations in -favour of the citizens 
and militia; but the preſent ſtate 
of danger having brought thoſe 
people to acquieſce in their be- 
ing relinquiſhed, as the price of 


ſecurity, that commander accor- 


dingly propoſed to ſurrender upon 
the terms which were then offered. 
The Britiſh commanders, beũdes 
their averſeneſs to the cruel extre- 
mity of a ſtorm, were not diſpoſed 
to preſs to unconditional ſubmiſ- 

ſion, an enemy whom they wiſhed 
to conciliate by clemency, They 
. g 1 _ conditions 
which they had before 2. 

offered ʒ and the capi- May 11thy 


tulation was accordingly * 
RK e 
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„The were allowed ſome 
of the honours of war; but they 
wers not to untuſe ther eotours,' 
nor their ums to beet 4 Britiſi 
% The dcontinenmrat "troops 
and Samen were to 8 
by 1 und to remaifl 
a w until they were e 
The miikirta ate to be * 
pee bt 
and whit 
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trodps In or 

De Feet 
e us rs on parole; and to 
hold on the fame 
— the militia. The offi: 
cers of the army and navy, to re- 
tain their ſervants, ſwords, piſtols, 


heir 
Hort ine held ns to carry- 


- vo 


chem out” bf Charles Town + 
rt they were allowed to diſpoſe great 


of them iti the town: 
Seven general officers, ten con- 
Hnental regiments, and three bat- 
taliont of artillery, became pri- 
ſoners upon this oecaſion. The 
whole number of men in arms who 
were taken; inelading town and 
edinery milltia, and French, a- 
lvaned" to 5677, excluſive of 
tiear 4 thouſand ſeamen; The 
number of rank and file, which 
on this: lift; bear no pro- 
ou to the elduts of commiſſion 
ndton-commificn officers, which 
eco une Rundred. The thin“ 
#6 of the continental regiments 


e * A ng from Lin- 


a to-congreſs, that the 
— 57 number of wen of 
fert; incldded in fo min 
ments and Battalions, at che time 
= the ſartendey, did not amdunt 
quite 25 He boaſis in that 


ive Homes, fid 
d 


| Sites by 


Foy this eircum- 


lettef, that he ToRt" otily tay 
ten'by: deſerrion;, in fix hel 
fore A ſurrender. * «nw 
2214s he fte ys not 
which To in I AY 
reven tuation 
ul e tt 
of men Was nt Fredt on Ul 
e, wis hot very weit | 
ſhared; | "1A 
was taken; 


fo#ts and Hips, to config 
more thun 400 pieces Of al 
311 were found in Charles I 
only. Three ſtout rebel frigg 
one Preneh, and a polacre 
guns, of the ſame nation, li 
eſcaped the operation of 5 
ſunk to bar the river, fl i U 
wiſe into the hands of the vil 
The Catolinians compi 
of cheit not being prop 
their neighbours, 
ticularly the 1 . 11 
long and-#rduons ole.” 
complaint is at all founded, it 
only relate to the not fendinj 
rein fofcrmenits to the girrifhl 
fore the eity was ah in 5 
for the ſoutherm colonies, poſe 
no forte, which was In any def 
equal to che raiſing, or event! 
mach incommoding of wy 
Nor does it ſeem that the au! 
tation of the garriſon would 
anſwered arty effectual pu 
At the 'commencement of 
fiepe, an American lebtefiant 
Tonel; of the name of Haul 
Ballendige, Having the fort 


being detected in his att 
| puſs fo * 


the Engliſi camp an 


"6 Lich druughts of the tout 


works, immediately fofert! 
unpi tied death of a traitor; 
he moſt rapid and A” 


A proigions "il Wah | 1 
oun ur 


fort, and inekuding the Ty 
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9199 Fe 


ere | 
len * North Colina, di 

Led, Polenel Tarleton, with 
catalty,, and 4 new Sorps- bf 
unted on hoteback, in order to 
t aud difperſe n be- 
it could receive any addition 
ey yrom. it vxighbouring 
oO) 919W 11% 
ier low at ſo Mo greets 
inte, * not to ap 1 
| the. poſſibility) of any 92 
ger, Rad nfidered other cir- 
tances convenience more, 
oF; means g of ſecuring a good 
5 their choice of ftua- 
ach negligence could 
e 4 under. any cir- 
ſtance "diſtance, with ſuch 
Nm) as. they had no to en- 
der., Colonel, Tarleton, up- 
this Fon, exceeded even 
yn; uſual, celerity. ; A 
7 rid miles in 5 54 hours, 
2. and une xpoct- 
1 3 ce called Waxſaw, 
25 700 and dilpirited 

. They 45 


wever, poſi- 

the conditions 

were offered them, of. ſar- 

with upon the fame terms 

* of Charles 

x, 9 — Was highly 

defence, notwitk - 

le covet of a wood, faiut; 

ihe, ; in complete. Above. 

vere Killed on the {pot ; a- 

0 5 badly, wounded as to 
ble to travel, and about 30 

Fla e priſoners. 1 ie 


1 


colours, buggage, ich the re- 


Lord mains, ef the artlleryo of the 
ſouthern army, fell into the hands 
of dhe victors o; Therkols on their 
ſide, though the rebels wete 
neg of rb in number, -was very ttiflihg. 


After this, ſuceeſs, — onal 
nathiag to reſiſt : the arms 
Cornwallis ; and the redustion of 
that e colony of Soutly 
er 
plete, * the time of. Jane” Ick. 
Sir Henry Clien To 


depurture, on — 2 


vernment of New Vork, chat he 
informs the American miniſter in 
his letter, that there were ſe men 
in the province, who were not either 
N to, or in arms with the 
ritiſh forces; and he cannot re- 
ſtrain his exultation, at the num; 
der of the inhabitants who came 
in from every quarter, to teſtiſy 
their allegiance, and to offen their 
ſervices, in arms, in ſupport of 
his Majeſty's government and 
who, in many inſtances, had 
brought as priſoners their — 
oppreſſors or leaders. 
„That commander dcrondioglys 
in ſettling the affairs and govern» 
ment of the province; adopted a 
ſcheme of obliging it to contribute 
largely to its own defenee ; and: 
even to look forward, in preſent 
exertion, to future ſecurity. by 
taking an active ſhare in the ſup- 
preſſion uf the rebellion on ĩis bor · 
ders. In this view, he ſeemed to 
admit of no neutrals; hut that 
every man, who r aYOW: 
himielf an enemy to Brito 
government, ſhould. >a, an active 
PAST Ta ſupp rt. Omthis grit. 
iple, all. 8 — — yo 
OS In ren — With theirrarms at 
a moments warning thoſe 
had damilies, toporms militias e 
the 


3 125 A ISP 
„that 99 55 Wafhi: ton 
ig..00. condition to pro 
Ce for event. "The 
[army which remained with 
| batted at Morris: Town, was 
of in. firength to the royal 
{ defenive force, exclutive 
be armed, inhabitants and 124. 
He, D 
mqvements tions, 
uficiently Male ten deſign, 
ease for Ss 


#4 44 


ſome. artil 
„ But he continged 10 8 


55 1 
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F wook e during 
the Britiſh forces 
4 the advantage. 
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;Fhele lions in 
ol merica, Ca aptain Corn- 
Wed * 0 the 1 en Ratidn, 
__— ear honour, by the 
0 b 28 he m 
| 4 rery inferior force, 
"| ela Motte Piquet, _ 


if wounded in the action. 
on a cruize off Monte — 


ls 
% {yr 18 te Lion, of { 


2 JA 


E 'who had fout 5. 


of to her affiſtance. 


2 and g, 2 "The 


my came within cannon 
e fve in the 8, and ga 
ch = ps figh t was maintained through hs 


e night, Without of hop” 


; | verituring to pome, al 
hich it was in their, powe 


1 fn the morning, the Janys being 


. diſabled, and at ſome 
the, Lion Fo 'Briffol, 


c 
a Nb the defe& of wind, were 
nog to be towed by their 
— This 9 
neral en ent, Whic 
lated between EG and ices hours 
and in which the enemy ſuffere 
ſo much; that they were 1 
to lie by to repair; They, bow. 


ever, renewed the . purſuit, a 


On A 


continued it during night, 
without coming within gun ot. 
But the appearance of the Ruby 


man of war, of 64 guns, with two 
Britiſh frigates, in the moriting of 


the thard day, ſuddenly changed 
the face of things. The French 
commander was now, notwiths 
ſtanding the ſuperiority of force 
which be ſtill retained, chaſed in 


turn, and purſued for ſeveral 
hours, with the-utmoſt exultation/ 


and triumph by ue en pc | 

1 * - Ro N 
Sir sorge R 

at St. Lucia, en 8 com · 


1 


mand of the 


Jin fone | 
ward Iſland ſtation, - the latter 


end of March. 
his arxiv 


25 ſhips © 


Joſt — Ran 85 


of the line; and eight fri- 


gates, all full of troops, had = 4 


Traded for ſeveral days — 
iſland, with a view either of ſur- 
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power is fo. 
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M. de Guichen, with 
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© prize, or of overwhelming the 
-Priciſh force by Weir great 
| . xiority\""" 


* in both re CIV DIR 
01 viſit was 
mipscof t 


line, and the Centu- 


ron of Fo guns, fbr tWwͤo days, in- 


6 ſulted M. de Guichen in Fort 
_ »+ Royal Harbour in Martinique, 855 
Ang ſo cloſe at times, as to be able 
to count all the enemy's guns, and 


deing even within random ſhot of 


their batteries. Nothing being 
Able notwithſtanding his ſupe- 
- Hiority, to draw the French com- 
mander out to an engagement, the 
Britiſh Admiral found it neceſfary 
do depart with the bulk of the fleet 
to Groſs Iſlet Buy in St. Lucia, 
ſeaving a ſquadron of * 
tommed ſhips to watch the moti- 
ons of the enemy, and to give him 
the earlieſt poſſible notice of their 
' attempting to fail. © 
Things hung in this ſtate until 
Af the middle o April, when the 


French fleet put to ſea in the 


night, and were To ſpeedily pur- 
 ». ſued by Sir George: ney; that 


de came in fight of them on the 


follocing day. A general chace 


Ll 


ANITA = DET UTE ah 
_ Quite the moſt watchful aww 
foe] 75 . tes e to prevent dißt 

good difpoſition of t. 2 e French fleet went 
| Utwoupe wade oy Gen, Vaughan kb * 
nd of :The ſhips by Rear Admiral mounting to 23 fail of 'thex 
Parker, however fruſtrated their 
fleet, as before, | conſiſted of 
returned by 
e Rodney,” who with 20 


dviſion, 
| &clock;, the French April 


'fiderably ſuperior in once: 
and a po gun ſhip. The ky 


the linie, and the Centurion. 4 
van was led by Nenr Ab 
Hyde Parker; the center, ff 
commander in chief, and cg 
| Rear Admiral Row 
A little before one 


were brought to action by @ 
the headmoſt ſhips ; and about 
hour, Sir G. Rodney, in the du 
wich,” of 9o guns, commence! 
action in the center. After bel 
three French ſhips out of thel 
the Sandwich was at len 
- countered alone, by M, 
chefi, inthe Couronne of thel 
force, and ſupported by li! 
ſeconds, the Fendant and 
umphant. It ſeems little le 
wonderful, that the Sandwid 
only ſuſtained this unequal 
for an hour an half, but atk 
obliged the French commu 
| 9 — * 
wh their line of batt 
e in Get 
happened at a quarter pal 
o*clock; when the enemy it 


took place; and all te manuvres to be compleatly beaten. Vt 
wof che enemy during the night, great diftance of the Brit 1 5 
celearly indieating their full inten- and rear from the center, wi: 
tion df aveiding an engagement, erippled condition of ſever! diſ'® - 
- their motions . were counteracted ſhips; and the particularlyat PEAD 
ich great ability by the Britiſh ous ſtate of the Sandwich, ih 5 
commander, 05 2 the ſycceeding 24 hours, val me 
- -On«the| fucceeding moriting, a difficulty kept above water, f 
vretrytexttacrdinary degree of Hill ed it impoffble to make wen "tt 
nil judgment in ſenman hip ſeems - complete by an immediate He 
4 have deen diſplayed en both — The circumſtances of 1"; 
rules; the evolutions: dn each be- tion were never well exp ) 


1 


ing ſo rapid and various, as to re- 


underſtood, The public 


fs TRT Or EU J ROPE. be, 


783117 M 105 1 5 ITIUT 
om the; + comma mander in chief. 
tech, wak;publiſhed. in the Ga- 
ette , eems „With implied 'cen- 
are gain it his - ict: general, 

hole. the ſmalleſt praiſe: or the 
cot FE on et e 
| aptain of a frigate, 7 It Was 
bat his Ggnals were treated wich 
pntempt.and, diſobeyed; and he 
ems Rimſelf Fu eonvey a char 
2 0 not engaging 
1499 that a few of the 
jps ſuffered none, or very little 
6; whilſt ſeyeral others were 
reat, ſufferers, I we recollect 
ohtly; one captain was broke, 
at leaſt, put under arreſt; and 
is hip given to ariother officer; 
or are we ſure, that more than 

Fg? martial was not held. 


e other hand, Sir George 


e paſſes hi h encomiums 
the French miral, and is 
dt more ſparing 1 in his commen- 


3 of, the gallantry of his 
deere, 
The Kdt Lame. for. dark aud 


enn. at home, that it 


ought out a motion in the Houſe 
he on the zd of the followin 
from Lord St; John wr 
Sie or near relation had been 
A yet fighting in che 


papers; 5 to an 


al into *. ject. Upon 


u occaſion, a e military 
, read a Wer 5 in his place, 
lick he ſaid he had received 
n an officer who was pre ſent in 
Aion, and who: ftood high 
point of character and honour. 


an letter, it was ſaid, that 
ſpirit of a certain vice admiral 


* name and conduct have 
bug been objects of public dif- 
N had gone forth, and in- 

(the Britiſh fleet; and · that 


ä the ſervice felt _ theepite; WY 
ing from: thoſe diſſentions which 
were ſowu by our great men at 
home. It;held out; befides other 


matter, that the ſhips' were ſoul, 
and out of that there was 


a great ſcarcity of all kinds of 
naval ſtores; and that the com- 
mander in chief was not only 


much diſſatisßed with the cohdutt 


- - and failure in duty of ſeyeral' of 


his officers, hut likewiſe with thoſe 
who had deceived him, relative to 


the ſtate and condition of the 


ſquadron which he commanded: 


The noble reader, in his com 


ments on the letter, ſaid, that the 
cauſes of this public nüs fortune 
had originated at home; chat be- 
ſides the bad condition of - the 
ſhips, officers were put into com- 
mand, more from their political 
attachments or principles; than 
from their reputation} of ſetvice; 
and that faction had accordingly 
ſpread itſelf through; and didi 


ed the whole fleet. As tlie firſt 


Lord of the Admiralty declared 
himſelf equally in the dark with 
every other peer preſent, as to 
the particular tranjaRtions; of the 


17th of April, which were now 
the objects of enquiry, and aſſur: 
ed the houſe, that he had not, by 
pritate communication or other - 


wile, recelyed any explanation of 
the public Gazette letter, the 
motion was eaſily overruled. upon 


a diviſion, and the buſinefs con- 


tinues in its original obſcurity. 


The loſs in the Britiſh fleet, 
amonuted to 120 killed, and to 
353 wounded. Of theſe; it iste- 
markable, that che Hom, Capt. 


St. John of the Intrepid, and 
three of his lieutenants; were kill- 


ed. Some other brave officers 
( 2 were 
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8 1 wound- again put to ſea, and in fourly | 
ed. es 100}. ui the 1 to ; 


eee my e gun kight of hen, Mo 
Tipe, and eg. done to 8 thin a few league: to windy bn 


2 and the purſuit Was rene w- oth eets continued in tit i 

ed land continued with ſo. much ,of pang. and condition for ſrrk 
See the a0th they again ae e F rench having 3 it 0 I 
ght of the enemy, and f fantly. in theit Power do M 


| .chaced them for three ſucceſſive on; an f e ene 

without intermiſſion. e with anding their ſuperibrih, er 

obje of the French ANT conſtantly ung effettual n 
beſides that of uſing all poſſible or its prevention. Beſide; f 00 
means to avoid a ſecond action, ettled, advantage of the wh br. 
being to recover Fort Royal Bay, they ſoon ae, that 4 

2 4 he bad ſo lately quitted, cleanneſo and condition of i n, 
but where only he could repair ſhips, afforded ſuch à ſupem 
bis ſhattered fleet; and that of in point of filing, that they E! 
IG 2 5 Rodney, beſides, the ed to grow pay ul with ref". 
bringing him again to the Britiſh and accord" 

to cut hon off from that uſed for ſeveral days to, d e A 
laceof refuge and gel M. de down in a line of battle ali. 
Barben was ew ive up as if they meant ſeriouſly a; 
Bis ſecond object, or the rectiy to hazard an engage 
rvation of his ou to take until they were arrived wi Th 

' ſhelter under Guadalou No- little more than random cat ful 
. . thing could afford a > 2-0 ac- ſhot, when they ſuddenly E 
- "tknowledgerment_ of victory to the their wind, and again depif 5.0 
Britiſh commander; although un- out of all reach. af | 
- fortunately it was not attended It is at all times bad jeſig i 1 
with all thoſe ſubſtantial advan- fore an enemy; even up * 
tages Which were to be wiſhed. that enemy to be a much [ell 4. 
Si Ge Rodney returned to termined and formidable fort | 1 
S off Fort Royal, hoping _a, Britiſh fleet, In the cout 1 

- thereby to intercept, * enemy this Rauer dteg, "the b ih 

- whom he could not overtake.,,, being encouraged by a (ith, 
The enemy, however, not ap- and aſterly movement nat 5 
x n the admiral, found it the Britiſh admiral for g; v1 
- necefary: from the condition of the wind, and which was mil 4 
the fleet; after ſeveral days cruize, for a ſymptom of flight, then lte 
and greatly, alarming; the; iſland French, fleet were nearly eit 8 70 
of Martinique, to put into Choc- led into that Which of all tl 1 top 
due Bay in St. Lucia, gell to they moſt wiſhed to avoid. 5 
and de fick and wannded, as were only ſavsd from a1 1 * 
Sto water hand refititheleet, Theſe an peral engagement bt Th 
 (purpdſesb fulfilled with, great critic ſhift of wind; and 4 
diſpatch, 2 advice received of with that aid, and all the! rely 
eee PR, FR: wy he they. could carry, were i! ** 


1 5240 Os 


, wand —— OR - 


e their rear entirely from 
IK wWley 's divinoh 
1 N 
„ and 


| po! the, V of the 
th Wa i ſt. al 
ty led by Ca; 


"was 
| c moſt ſhip. R Hat 
. 1 of Reer arteſted "the 
th. ht. of the enemy about 
725 | evening, , and ſuſtained 
> no ſhort time the -fire of ſeve- 
of their heayy ſhips, before the 
; Fe, in the Conguetor, 
or three more of his divi- 
„ were Able to come up to his 
fance, It was perceivable, from 
latter flackneſs of the enemy's 
, that; their rear had ſuffered 
afderably in this. rehcounter ; ; 


re 


hips that ſuffered moſt on our 
le; on 1 45 more were able 
come within reach of danger. 
The: enemy from this kept an 
ful 0 5 and ventured no 
pre to repeat the parade of com- 
3. down, as if they . meant to 
rage, A vigorous effort made, 
wever, by the Britiſh comimand- 
a few days after, in order to 
ather. them, although it failed 
the 4 eſſe 
i, the fleets in ſack a man- 
r, that the French, for the pre- 
ſervation of their rear, were 
under the neceſſity of ha- 
ny -2 artial engagement. 
key e bore 1 the 
nh, line to windward, and 
1 wk Fl 55 cannonade, 
auce Which could nat ad- 
tat any great effect, but which 
endegvoured conſtintly to 
elerve, The rear, however, 
19 5 part of the center, could 
A bein cloſely and ſe- 
tau atta leck by, the Britiſh 
a, and fch other ſhips as could 
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t. Bowyer 0 the p: 


„ yet in- 


get up. It was accordingly ob- 
that they ſuffered very con- 
ſiderably. As ſoon as their rear 
as extricated;\ the enemy“ t whole 
fleet bore away, with all the fail 
they èonld poſſibly press 


the Brink” fleet, — Fr 
Preſton of 50 guns, were able 80 
come up ſo far with the enemy, 
as to ſuſtain ſome loſs. Alt 
the van was led on this day 
Commodore Hotham, in the Ven- 
geance, With at reputation, 
= it was the fortune of the Al- 
ion, Capt. Bowyer, to ſtandothe 
drunt of this action, as well as bf 
the preceding. She ſuffered ac- 
cordingly. The whole loſs of 
the fleet in both engagements, 
amounted to 68 flain, and 293 
wounded; and of theſe, 24 were 


killed, and 123 wounded, in the 


Albion only. Admiral Rowley 
ſuffered conſiderably in the former 
action, but much more deeply in 
this; in which his brave Captain, 
Watſon, likewiſe fell. All the 
officers who could get into action 
in either, are enti ed to 3 
eſt applauſe. 2 

The Britiſni fleet diu, the 
purſuit of the enemy for two days, 
when they tomlly loſt fight :of 
them; the chace had then led 
them 40 leagues directly to the 
windward of Martinique. The 
ſtate of the fleet rendered t now 
abſolutely neceſſary for the com- 
mander in chief to procted to 
Carliſle Bay, in the-1fland of Bar- 
badoes; which afforded ] at length, 
an opportunity to the Frenchpof 
attaining that object which an 
— ſo on: ſought, and of re- 

ng th ir ſlrattered” fleet in 

Fort R ok Rarbour. 


77 — met 
| — 


It appears that twelve ſail bet | 


— woa, 
— . 


D 


— — * 


E 
- — 0 1 o 


troops, 
no army could be ſubſſted in that 


8 


= 
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many ing —— ſach ſalutary cogalel, 1; 


white, out of the colony, without 
_ rang n from the ſame 


to the . of North Caro- 
lina, had kept up a conſtant cor- 


But that the heat 
f Summer was ſo exceſſive, 
* it would have rendered ac- 
tion exceedingly deſtructive to the 
he likewiſe ſound, that 


prer- theſe accounts, he 


earnefily p reſſed the friends of the 


Britiſh goverament in — = 


> << 4 


rious ſtores, which, from the & 


of great change took place "it 6 


3 or, as they {yy 
HSO and-crye! 
— too capable SY 


— 1 —— y took pl 
being conducted withoy g, 
or cantien, as well as 
ture, were eakily ſuppreſſed. 
Col. Bryan, however, wh as 
800 half armed men, eſcapel ay 
South Carolina, where the by = 
ed the royal forces. | 


Charles Town, in re gulating t 
government and aFairsof the pn, 
Vince, the part of the army dein 
ed to active ſervice, was advan 
towards the frontiers, under ty 
conduct of Lord Rawdon, wy 
fixed his head quarters 2t. th 
town of Camden. The ad 
tageous ſituation of that placey 
the great river Santee, wich s 
forded an eaſy communication i 
ſeveral, and remote, parts of ty 
country, together with other i. 
viting and favourable ciray 
ſtances, induced Earl Cornialy 
to make it not only a placed 
arms, hut a general ſore-houe 
or tepoſitoxy, for the ſupply d 
the army in its intended oe 
tions. He accordingly uſed ws 
utmoſt diſpatch in conveying tas 
ther from Charles Town, ns, 
ſalt. Ams, ammunition, and 


tance, and exceſſive heat of ® 
weather, proved a work of! wh 
nite labour and difficulty, Ti 
noble commapder likewiſe — 
no Pains in armin and e 
ing the militia of the prorich 
— in raiſing new military af 
under well affected leaders. 
But during theſe tranſactions! 


3 


boats down the Pedee to George- 
Town, ſeized their own officers, 
and. carried. them, with the fick 
men, all priſoners to the enemy. 
General Gates was now arrived 
in North-Carolina,. to take the 
command of the new , ſouthern 
followed army; and the time was faſt ap- 
proaching, when his high military 
ent of reputation was to be ſtaked in an 
arduous conteſt with the fortune 

of Earl Cornwallis. In the ſe- 
cond week of Auguſt, that noble- 


4 oo er Lan 


'Y | ' 4 
4 man having received intelligence 1 
the at Charles-Town, that Gates was bd. 
1 advancing with his army towards 1 
* Lynche's Creek, that Sumpter 1 
ith was endeavouring to cut off the 4's 

of different bodies of them. communications between that city 1 
wo irmilhes took place on all ſides, and the army, that the who +8 
u verre with various country between the Pedee and i 
ane; and the enemy became the Black River had revolted, and -1 188 
e dangerous, that Lord Rawdon that Lord Rawdon was collecting mY 
4 1d i neceſſary to contract his his whole force at Camden, he . 0 x 
| | immediately ſet off for that place. mY 
1 Wt foon , that the ſub- He found on his arrival no ſmall 7 1 
ion of many of the Soyth-Ca- difficulties to encounter, Gates } be 
cs iajans was merely compulſory, was advancing, and at hand, with 1 
dat no conditions or — a very decided ſuperiority of force, " 

e ces could bind or deter them His army was not eſtimated at leſs f 1 
i purſuing the bent of their than five or fix thouſand men; it ö 


linations, whenever the oppor- was likewiſe, ſuppoſed to be very 
ity offered. As the enemy in- well appointed; whilſt the name 
ſed in ſtrength, and approached and character of the commander, 
er, numbers of thoſe who had increaſed the idea of its force. 
mitted to the Britiſh govern- On the other hand, Lord Corn- 
It, and others who were on pa- wallis's regular force, was ſo much 


1 


I 


8 —— == n ” 


K % = N * 
8 * 4 „ « 4 % 4 - 
— ——— go wa — 
— 3 > ITE — 
* — 2 _ 


e . abandoned, or hazarded all reduced by ſickneſs and caſualties, 5 
i 2s, in order to join them. A as not mach to exceed 1400 fight- * 
f 0 nel Liſle, who had exchanged ing men, or rank and file, with 't 
Ir ole for a certificate of being four or five hundred militia, and 

ao e ſubje&, carried off a whole North Carolina refugees. The | 
1004 on of militia, which had poſition of Camden, however ad- 1 
na raiſed by another gentleman vantageous or convenient in other 
er Cornwallis, to join reſpecls, was a bad one to receive 4 


=» . 


Ipter. Another battalion, who an attack. He could indeed have 
* gre to conduct about made good his retreat to Charles - 
Ks of the 7 iſt regiment in Town with thoſe troops that _ 
| | | ble 14 


1 8 2 * 
— —— — —ę — — 
— 


- 
— 


Able to march but in chat caſe, 
he mut have left about 800 fleck, 
with a yaſt quantity of valuable 

| ame Fall init the Hande of 
« enemy!” He likewiſe foreſaw, 
at excepting Charles. Town and 
the Savannah, a retreat would be 
ended with the Tofs of the two 
ole provinces of 8outh- Carolina 


CE. bc "15 hp haut bard 
In cheſe circumſtances, the no- 
ble commander determined, nei- 


ther to retreat; nor wait to be at- 


well garriſoned and provided, that 
It could not be expoſed to any 
anger, from whatever might be- 
Fr him. That his troops were 
excellent, admirably officered, and 
well found and provided in all re- 
pectis. And that the lofs of his 

ck, of his magazines, the aban- 
donment of the country, and the 
defertion of his friends, all of 
which would be the inevitable 


Conſequences of a retreat, were 


almoſt the © heavieſt evils which 
could befal him in any fortune, 
In his own words, there was << ht- 
tle to loſe by x defeat, and much 
to gain by a victory. T 
The intelligence which he re- 
ceived, that General Gates had 
entamped in a bad fituation, at 
Rugley's, about 13 miles from 
Camden, undoubtedly ſerved to 
con f rm Lord Cornwallis in his 
„AA gigaset | 1 
Aug. 3 oth. determination; He 


' accordingly marched 
from Camden about 10 b clock at 
Might, with 2 full intention of 
ſufprizing Gates at Rupley?s ; and 


, 


- apain the continental regiments ; 


- 


Lying little ftreſs on the militia, 
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intended to conclude the wa 


muſt have been final in its cet 


however, the American light 


ſiderable di ſorder in that pa 


ing early, and immediate) 


if theſe were ſufficiently: proiy 


4 
Js © 90; 


It was almoſt fingular; dt 
the very hour and moment 1 
which Lord Cornwallis ft 
from Camden to ſurprize Cg 
that general ſnould ſet out w 
Rugley's in order to furprize ln 
For although he does not ackay 
ledge the fact in point of deig 
and even pretends, that his 
movement was made with à my 
of ſeizing an advantageous 

tion ſome miles ſhort of Cana 
his order of march, the dip 
tion of his army, with the ho 
of ſetting out, and other ci 
ſtances, will leave but little w 
to entertain a doubt of his x 
object. "Theſe leading ſeum 
will remind ſome of our readen 
a celebrated action in the latex 
in which the Pruſſian monz 
environed with danger, and f 
rounded on all ſides by armirs 
enemies; ſome of which were kny 
ſuperior to his own,  ſurprig 
and defeated Laudohn on an 
march, when that able gent 


completing the circle, and by 
prizing him in a manner 


In the preſent initance; 
light troops and advanced ca 
both ſides, neceſſarily fell in ml 
and encountered each other it 
dark, ſo that the ſurpriet 
mutual. In this blind encou 


being driven back precipil 
on their van, occaſioned ſonet 
not in their center, wWhick 
bly was never entirely ret 
Lord Cornwatlis re preſſed te 


ed ; he found that the enen 


bad ground, and he would not 
ald in the dark, the advantages 
Mich their ſituation would afford 


* 


f im in the light; at the ſame time 
” : he took ſuch meaſures ag ef- 
” uallys prevented their taking 
L other. For the ground occu- 
ed by bech armies, being nar- 
1 ved and preſſed in upon on ei- 
er hand by deep ſwamps, afford - 
est advantages to the weaker 
2 mak ing the attack, and by pre- 
ing the ſtronger from extend- 
e their lines, deprived them in 
oY great meaſure, of thoſe which 
fey ſhould have derived from their 
1 jority in number. 
A movement made by the Ame- 


ans on the left by day-light, 
dicating ſome change of diſpo- 
un or order, does not ſeem to 
ye been a very judicious mea- 
, in the face of, and, fo near 
; fuch a commander, and ſuch 
army. Lord Cornwallis. ſaw 
advantage, and inftantly ſeized 
Col. Webſter, whocommanded 
right wing, directly chargin 

* t, with the * 
kantry; ſupported by the 23d 
3d regiments. The action 
in became general, and was ſup- 
tec near an hour, with wonder- 
| relotution, and the moſt deter- 
med obſtinaey. The firing was 
d intermixed with ſharp and 
l . conteſts at the 
int of the hayonet. The morn- 
being ſtill and hazy, the ſmoke 
g oxer and involved both ar- 
cin ſuck a cloud, that it was 
vcalt to ſee or to eſtimate the 
* af deſtruction on either fide. 
le Britiſh troops, however, evi- 
ty preſſed forward; and at the 
bd we have mentioned, the 
nentans were thrown into con- 
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fuſion, began to give. way, on all 


ſides, and à total and general. rouʒt 


ſoon enſued. Bun Hr 8 1 
Ws learn from the Americ 
accounts, that the whole body of 
their, miſitia, (which conſtituted 
much the greater part of their 
force) excepting only one North- 
Carolina regiment, gave way and 
run, at the very firſt fire ; and 
that all the efforts of the general 
himſelf, and of the other com- 
manders, were incapable of bring- 
ing them afterwards ever to rally, 
or to make a mn ſtand; ſo that 
ining the woods as faſt às paſſi- 
ble, they totally diſperſed, But 
the continental regular troops, 
and the ſingle North Carolina 
regiment, militia, vindicat- 
ed their own and the national 
character. They even ſtood my 
laſt and fore teſt of the good- 
neſs of troops, the puſh, of the 
bayonet, with great conſtancy and 
firmneſs. -- L464 L $442; 
The Britiſh commander ſhewed 
his uſual valour and military ill. 
And the officers and troops, in 
their reſpective ſtations, an{wered 
his. warmeſt expectations. But 
though all are entitled to our ap- 
plauſe, yet Lord Rawdon, with 


the two-Lieptenant-Colonels Web- 


ſter and Tarleton, could not avoid 
being particularly diſtinguiſhed. 
The victory was complete, The 
broken and, ſcattered. enemy were 
purſued as far as Hanging- Rock, 
above twenty miles from the fieid 


of battle. All, their, artillery, 


amounting; to {even or eight braiſs 
held pieces, with 2000, ſtand of 
arms, their military waggons, and 


ſeveral trophies, were taken. Lard 
Cornwallis eſtimates the lain at 
eight or nine hundred, and fav; 


about a thouſand priſoners were 
taken. 
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taken. The General, Baron de 
Kalbe, who was ſecond in com- 
mand, was mortally wounded, and 
taken. That officer ſpent his laſt 
breath in diQating a letter, expreſ- 
five of the warmeſt affection for 
the Americans, containing the 
higheſt encomiums on the valour 
of the continental troops, of which 


he had been fo recent a witneſs, 


anddeclaring the ſatisfaction which 

he then felt, in having been a 
artaker of their fortune, and 

—— fallen in their cauſe. 

The American Brigadier-Ge- 
heral Gregory, was among the 
flain, and Rutherford was wound- 
ed and taken. Although ſome 

rave officers fell, and ſeveral 
were wounded, on the Britiſh fide, 
yet the loſs which the army ſuſ- 
tained, was upon the whole com- 
— mall. It amounted, 
neluding eleven miſſing, only to 

24, in which number the ſlain 

re a very moderate proportion. 

Upon the whole, Gates ſeems 
to have been much outgeneralled. 
He was, however, eonſoled in his 
misfortune, (which has ſince oc- 
caſioned his retreat from the ſer- 
vice) by the approbation of his 
conduct and ſervices, which was 


-publicly beſtowed by ſome of the 


aſſemblies; 

General Sumpter had for ſome 
time been very ſucceſsftil in cut- 
ting off or intercepting the Britiſh 
parties and convoys, and lay now 


with about 'a thouſand men, and 


a number of priſoners and waggons 
which he had lately taken, at the 
Catawba fords ; apparently ſecured 
by diſtance, as well as the diffi- 


his ſucceſs by advancing iy 


—— — 


culties of the country. Lord cg 
wallis conſidered it a mat g 


great importance to his fyy 


operations, to give a deciſive 
to this body, — he * 


North- Carolina. He according 
detached Colonel Tarleton, vi 
the light infantry and carb 
the legion, amounting to ay 
356, upon this ſervice, Thes 
vantages to be derived from way 
ſtrong, and difficult countrig, 
much counterbalanced by the, 
| mg which they afford | 
urprize. The brave and ah 
officer employed upon this ox 
ſion, by forced marches, judicy 
meaſures, and excellent in 
gence, ſurprized Sumpter ſo c 
_ at noon-day, that his ne 
ying totally careleſs and at g 
were moſtly cut off from . 
arms. The victory was actn 
ingly nothing more than a ſay 
ter and rout, About 150 * 
killed on the ſpot, about w 
with two pieces of cannon, tak 
and a number of priſoner 
waggons retaken. 
Theſe ſplendid ſucceſſes laid! 
ſouthern colonies open, to all 
effects of that ſpirit of enten 
which diſtingmſhes Earl Ct 
wallis, and which Jie commun 
cates to all who act under his 
mand. In any other war than! 
American, they would have 
deciſive of the fate of thoſe 
nies: But it has been the fg 
fortune of that war, that v 
on the Britiſh fide, has been! 
productive of its proper and 
tomary effects. 
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JANUARY. 
York, Dec. 30. 2 

T a general meeting of the 
\ freeholders' of the county 
York held here this day, art 
ch, moſt of the gentlemen of 
firſt conſideration and property 
» preſent, it was unanimouſly 
ed, that a petition ſhould be 
ented to the Houſe of Com- 
$ for the purpoſes therein men- 
ed“. 
r which the following reſol u- 
ons were propoſed, and alſo 
nanimouſly agreed to, viz. 
ſt. Reſolved, That the petition 
read to this meeting, addreſ- 
to the Houſe of Commons; and 
eſting, that, before any new 
— ba laid upon the country, 
tual meaſures may be taken 
that Houſe to enquire into, 
correct the groſs Abuſes in the 
nditure of public money; to 
Ice all exorbitant emoluments ; 
ſeind and aboliſh all ſinecure 
es and unmerited penſions ; 
to appropriate the produce to 
neceſſities of the ſtate; is ap- 
ed by this meeting. | 

l. Reſolved, That a commit- 
e of ſixty-one gentlemen be 


OL, Xin. 


jects in certain caſes; w 


) 


appointed, to carry on the neceſ- 
ſary correſpondence for effectually 
promoting the object of the peti- 
tion, and to prepare a plan for an 
aſſociation, on legal and conſtitu- 
tional grounds; tofupport that laud- 
able reform, and ſuch other meas 
ſures as may conduce to reſtore the 
freedom of parliament; to be pre- 
ſented by the chairmen of the 
committee. to this meeting; held 
by adjournment, on Tueſday in 
Eaſter-week next enſuing. 
The committee was then choſen; 
and thanks given to the lords and 
members of S Houſe of Commons 
who honoured the meeting wich 
their preſence and ſupport. 
A deputation from the Pro- b. 
teſtant Aſſociation, aſſembled fn. 
under the patronage of Lord Geo, 
Gordon, waited on Lord North, tg 
requeſt his 2 to preſent a pe 
tition from that ſociety to parlia- 
ment, and to ſypport the ſame, 
againſt a law which has already 
received the royal aſſent, for the 
relief of his majeſty's Fog ſub- 


ich his 
lordſhip abſolutely refuſed, 
In conſequence of a public 
r th. 
notice given by the ſheriffs, a 
numerous and re ſpectable meeting 


© Sce Appendix. 


[3] 


of 
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of the freeholders of Middleſex 
was held at the Mermaid, at Hack- 
ney. About one o'clock Mr. She- 
riff Wright took the chair (Sheriff 
Pugh being confined with the gout, 
did not attend) and read a requi- 
fition made to him, ſigned by ſe- 
veral freeholders of the county, 
requiring the meeting, the pur- 
port of which was, to conſider 
the propriety of entering into re- 
ſolutions, and co-operating with 
the noble lords who formed the 
minority on the 7th and 15th of 
December on the motions for the 
retrenchment of the civil liſt, and 
for controlling the public expendi- 
ture, &c,” © | | 
A petition to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, almoſt verbatim the ſame 
with that from the county of York, 
was agreed to. After this, two 
.. reſojutions ſimilar to thoſe carried 
at the York meeting were read and 
approved of, and a committee of 
fifty-ane gentlemen appointed to 
carry on the bufineſs, and the ne- 
ceſfary correfpondence with the 
kingdom. r. Grieve then made 
a motion, that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to the noble 
lords and commons, who have uni- 
fo: aly and unequivocally ftood 
forth in the defence of the conſti- 
rarional rights of their country, 
and for reform the ftate ; which 
eee happened 
- Aa fire happene 
x oth. in Great Wild e 1. 
coln's-Inn- fields, at three o'clock 
Iaſt Friday morning, when three 
houſes were conſumed, two others 
damaged, and five or ſix un happy 
A periſhed in the flames! 
any induſtrious families, Jodgers 
in the houſes which were burnt; 
&c. loſt al! their goods, and even 
their wearing appare!, and were 


' conſumed with the building 


diſcovered 'iſtands, in the 2:08 


compelled to ruſh, in 3 
i. into the ſtreets, oy: 
their lives. 

At the above fire Mrs, Mun 
a dealer in coals, was ſeen t * 
out of her chamber window bein 
the houſe caught fire; but as 
gineer at ty inſtant acciden 
pointing the engine pipe that 
ſtruck + wn nel * * 


which the flames ſoon after ©« 
municated themſelves. 
Admiralty-Office, Jan. 11, 
Capt. Clerke, of his mach 
ſloop the Reſolution, in a lets 
Mr. Stephens, dated the $4 
June, 1779, in the harbour of 
Peter and St. Paul. Kameſchah 
which was received yeſterk 
giyes the melancholy account 
the celebrated Captain Cook, | 
commander of that ſloop, . 
four of his private mariners, u 
ing been killed, on the 141 
February laſt, at the iſland 
O'whythe, one of a groupe oft 


gree of north latitude, in ani 
with a numerous and tumulta 
body of the natives, 

Capr. Clerke adds, that he 
received every friendly tupp!yn 
the Ruſſian government; and 1 
as the companies of the Rei 
tion, and her conſort the Dil 
very, were in perfect health, 
the two floops Fad twelve mod 


ſtores and proviſions on board — 
was preparing to make ano 05 1 
tempt to explore a northern pi luci 
to Europe. : — 
[The above new dif bis. 
iſland in the South Seas lies in * 
lat. and 200 E. long. from G * 

wich. The captain and cv 1 
at firſt treated as deities, bt! lov 
their reviſiting that iſland i tof e 


+ habitants proved inimical, 
jlities enſued, and the above me- 
cholyſcene was the con ſeq uence. ] 

opies of the journals of the 
p ſhips, together with many va- 


ernor, to be forwarded to 
gland; who politely engayed to 
e charge of them himſelf as 
2s Peterſburgh. 

his day the new elected mem- 
s of the common-council took 
aſual oaths for their qualifica- 
at the ſeſſions at Guildhall, 
| immediately afterwards a court 
ommon-council was held, when 
committee appointed to en- 
einto the right of the members 
that court to be Governors of 
Royal Hoſpitals, reported a 
of their proceedings, and the 
aſures taken by their opponents; 
| the committee were empowered 
lefend the right of the corpora- 
in fach manner as they ſhould 
idviſed, and to draw upon the 
mber for the neceilary ex- 


ces. 


Pour priſoners were tried 
at the Old-Bailey, three of 
Im" were capitally convicted, 
john Benfield and W. Turley, 
ſeloniouſſy coining and coun- 
ting, at a houſe in White's- 
„ Chancery- lane, ſhillings, 
dences, and half crowns, ſeve- 
counterfeit ſhillings, newly 
being found in the room; 
Mary Williams, for feloniouſ— 
dlouring, with a certain waſh 
lucing the colour of ſilver, ſeve- 
round planks of baſe metal, 
it fizeto be coined into coun- 
* milled money, reſembling 
ing. 
ie ame day the ſeſſion ended, 
ſeren con victs received jad g 
t of death, nine were ſentenc- 
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ble drawings, were left with 


. [195 
ed to hard labour in the houſe f 
correction, eight to be impriſoned - 
in Newgate, five whipped and diſ- 
charged, and 11 diſcharged by 
proclamation. | 
The ſeſſions of the peace is ad- 
journed till Thurſday the zoth in- 
ſtant, at Guildhall, and the ſeſſions 
of gaol delivery till Wedneſday the 
2 34 of February, at the Old- 
Bailey. 5 

This day the following , 
malefaftors. were — de. 19th. 
at Tyburn, purſuant to their ſen- 
tence: Hugh Mulvey; John Whi- 
ley and John Woodmore, who went 
in the firſt cart, for breaking open 
the houſe of Thomas Farley, of 
Coldbath Fields, and ſtealing 
thereout two ſilk gowns, two pair 
of ſtays, and other things; John 
Howell, for ſtealing 352 filk hand- 
kerchiefs, and other goods, to a 
conſiderable amount, in the houſe 
of Mr. Daviſon, pawnbroker, in 
Biſhopſgate · ſtreet; and William 
Kent, for robbing Henry Otto, 
one of his majeſty's meſſengers, of 
his watch and money, on the high- 
way, near Gunnerſbury- lane, who 
went in the laſt cart. They were 
attended by the ſheriffs, city mar- 
ſnals, officers, the ordinary of 
Newgate, &c. from Newgate to 
the place of execution, They be- 
haved exceeding penitent, wept 
much, and were terribly agitated 
and ſhocked at their approaching 
diſſolution. 

The above unfortunate youths 
were all very young, the eldeſt not 
exceeding 23 years of age. 

The ſame day a court of alder- 
men was he!d at Guildhall, when 
Mr. Thorp, one of the common- 
council of the ward of Aldgate, pre- 
ſented aletter from Mr. Alderman 


Lee, defiring to furrender the office 
[NI 2 of 


"= 


196] 
of alderman of the ſaid ward, he 
finding it incompatible with his 
preſent concerns to hold the faitl 
office. The court accordingly ac- 
cepted of the ſaid refigration. 

The lord mayor went to 
Ironmonger's - hall, Fen- 
church-ſtreet, when a wardmote 
was held before his lordſhip for the 
election of an alderman for Ald- 


21ſt. 


gate ward, in the room of Wil- 


ham Lee, Eſq; hen William 
Burnell,..Eſq; one of the late 
ſheriffs, was choſen without oppo- 
fition. Thanks were alſo voted to 
the late Alderman Lee by a majo- 
rity of 12 voices. 

The king's proclamation, ſetting 
forth, that for che future all fo- 
reign ſhips taken carrying to and 
aſſilling the enemies of Great Bri- 
tain with wirlike-ftores or goods of 
any kind, ſhould be deemed legal 
prizes, and the ſhip. or ſhips and 
3 ſhould be fold for the be- 
nefit of thoſe who took them, was 
read at the Royal Exchange Gate 
by Mr. Biſhop, the common- cryer, 
aſſiſted by che proper officers. 

The adjourument of the ſeſſion 
was held at Guildhall before the 
lord mayor, aldermen, recorder, 
&c., to conclude the buiineſs which 


Was left unfiniſhed at the late ad- 


journment, when the following ex- 
traordinary tryal for an aſſault was 
heard: — Thomas Atkins, a ſer- 
jeant at mace, went on the 24th 
of laſt June to ſerve a proceſs on 
Mr. Henry, Gough, at his houſe 
on Holborn-hill; he. acquainted 


Mr. Gough with the nature of his 


buſineſs, who ſeemed inclined to 
ſettle the matter. Mr. Gough go- 
ing up ſtairs, the officer followed, 
when , he, Mr. Gough, turned 
round, and ſhoved Atkins over 
the banuiſter: Mr. Atkins not re- 
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ceiving much hurt, renee 
attack, and a general bats, 
ſued between Gough and 40 
and Gough's man and Aa 


man. Gough finding the cg 
too mighty tor him to oppoſe wi 
out further aſſiſtance, unchine 


large fierce animal, which 
Atkins afirmed to be a centay 
griffin; however, it proved » 
a man ſatyr: this had the & 
eſfect, for both Mr. Atking 
follower, upon ſight of the K 


- wiſely declined the fight, andy 
a precipitate retreat. The dt 


being undeniably proved, 
Gough was aecordingly { 
guilty, and ſentenced to pit 


of five guineas. Mr. Gouphi 


dealer in wild beaſts. 


Laſt December a gentleman 


the power of electricity on ang 
tree, in the following manne; 


placed the pot in a room vl 


was frequented by the family 
for ſeventeen days eledtiid 


once in each day, allowing hal 


pint of water to the root on 
fourth day. In conſequene 
this tryal, the myrtle product 
veral ſhoots, the longeſt me 
ing full three inches, and itt 
in the Green-houſe in pel 
health, 

Dublin, Jan. 15, We hit 
pleaſure to acquaint our ea 
that on Monday laſt there: 
made the firſt exports el 
wooliens from this kingdon# 
Cuſtom-houſe ſince the reſins 
on our trade were taken of: 
entry was made by William f. 
ington, Eſq; of 1300 ya 
ſerge, for Liſbon. | 

York, Jan. 18. At à meg 
the Agriculture Society, 
Beverley, for the Eaft. ig 
the county of York and che 


NON. 


11, a premium of three guineas 

adjudged to Ann Witty, of 
Feld, the having ſerved the 
eff in one place, VIZ. 40 years; 
7 premium of two guineas to 
lam Carr, of Tickton, he be- 
he next eldeſt ſervant, having 
J ia one place 36 years. 


los in the Tucuman, June 1, 


1779. : 
i the village of Altagratia there 
k a negro woman, who, ac- 
ling to the moſt authentic in- 
ation and teſtimonies taken 
jally, muſt be about 175 years 
ne is extremely thin, very 
k wrinkled, and bent double, 
he can ſee at a few paces diſ- 
e, and ſpins; but what is 
extraordinary, though ſhe 
hot ſtand for any ſpace of time, 
ill carries on the buſineſs of a 
wife with dexterity. She has 
children by her huſband, one 
hael, a negro, and ſhe thinks 
grand-children have grand- 
ren of their own, Old peo- 
ſeem to be no rarity in that 
ty, as there are ſeveral ne- 
$ upwards of an hundred years 
and one woman. of 120, who 
ns her memory perfectly, and 
res that the old woman in 
lon was arrived at woman's 
when ſhe firſt had the uſe of 
eaſon. 
the coyrſe of this month, the 
of corn fell almoſt one half 
what it was only four years 
The following is an accurate 
of the prices in 1775, and in 
preſent winter of 1779 and 


deen fo for ſome time. 


[197 
In the weſt of England the wool 
is all upon hand. la Lincolnſhire, 
and throughout the north, it has 
This arti- 
cle, that was formerly called the 
ſtaple-comm-odity of Eogland, will 
now fetch no price. | 
Dieb, Dec. 26. of a lingering 
Iineſs, in the 75th year of his age, 
Thomas Hope, Eſq; well known. 
in the trading world, as one of the 
firſt characters that this or perhaps 
any other age ever produced. He 
was originally deſcended from the 
elder branch of the family of Hope 
in Scotland; and, endowed with 
great natural abilities, he with un- 
remitting application raiſed the 
credit and affluence of the houſe at 
Amſterdam, which continues to 
bear his name, to ſuch a height, 
as perhaps no other houſe of trade 
in any country ever arrived. Nor 
were his thoughts in buſineſs con- 
hned to that object only, having 
for many years preſided as repre- 
ſentative of the Prince of Orange, 
firſt in the Weſt India, and after- 
wards in the Dutch Eaſt India 
Companies; where, particularly 
in the latter, he eſtabliſhed ſuch 
wife laws and regulations in their 
trade, as muſt make his memory 
reſpected and adored as long as 
thoſe companies ſhall exiſt, And 
1: wil! be remembered by the lateſt 
poſte ite, that a merchant could 
at once preſcribe laws to ſovereigus 
in the Ealt, and, by his moweyed 
powers, greatly ſway the ſcale of 
erapire in Europe. He was juit 
in all his dealings; and friendly,” 
where he had once placed his con- 
fidence, to a degree that by many 
might be thougnt to exceed the 


© bounds of prud-ace in trade. 


At Wapping, vir. Thomas Dil- 
wort, well known for his many 
uſefu! publications. 
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At Stepney, Mrs. Armſtrong, 
aged 110. 4 5 


** — 
— 


FEBRUARY. 


4. The inhabitants of Weſt- 
mes minſter, to the number of 
4000, met in Weſtminſter-hall, 
purſuant to public advertiſement, 
to agree on a petition to parlia- 


ment, to controul the ſhameful 


waſte of public money; &c. 

The Hon. Charles Fox being 
called to the chair, Mr. Sawbridge 
repreſented the neceſſity there was 
for the preſenting a petition ſimi- 
lar to that of York. He then read 
the petition, which was. next read 
by the chairman, and carried un- 
animouſly, 

A motion was then made, that 
a committee ſhould be appointed 


to correſpond with the other com- 


mittees through the kingdom; and 
the: Duke of Portland, the Earls 

gremont and Temple, the Lords 
= and George Cavendiſh, the 
Hon. Thomas Townſhend, Mefirs, 
Sawbridge and Wilkes, and about 
hinety-other noblemen and gentle- 
men, were appointed of the com- 
mittee. 

After which, Mr. Fox was pro- 
poſed as a candidate to repreſent 
the city of Weſtminſter. at the next 
general elcQion, and was received 
with the loudeſt acclamations. 

th. „ There is now in the poſ- 
Stn, ſeffion of Mr. Benj. Penny, 
near Tenbury in Glouceſterſhire, 


a bull-calf, about three weeks old, 


with two heads, four ears, and 
two tongues, quite perfect. It 
eats. with both mouths, and is 


likely to live. This monſter has 


been ſhewn to the public in the 


* 


metropolis and was alive at tþ 
end of the preſent year, 
Laſt Sunday between four 
and five o'clock in the after. 
noon, one Garret of Sutton, w 
Retworth, in Suſſex, ſhot bis of 
dead on the ſpot as ſhe was fy 
before the fire. The more og 
tually to execute his diabolicy x 
tention, he loaded the piece yi 
two balls, and in the prag 
of his wife; who, remarking 
ſingularity of his loading, 
aſking him what he was goin 
ſhoot with bullets ? received & 
anſwer, {mall birds. But the 
found herſelf the devoted obi 
the fatal piece was levelled, x 
ere ſhe could remonſtrate, the bd 
had paſſed through her body, 
killed her on the ſpot. 
A court of common. 


council was held at Guild. . 
hall, when, after a deal of al 10 
cation, the vacancies in the} By 
veral committees were filled 551 
agreeable to che liſt of the pie: 
meeting. ; | 4 
The buſineſs for which { 
court was called was next proc |. 
ed on, viz, To take into conis 15 
tion the > <,90-waag of pul "y 
monies, and other gricraa 
Upon which, a motion was! * 
and ſeconded, that a petiia W 
preſented to the honourabſel th, 
Houſe' of Commons from . bo 
court; which, after ſome cy _. 
was put, and carried u 'F 
mouſly. the 
A committee of eight al... 
and fixteen commoners n M 
pointed to draw up che pt «« 
which was -agreed upon. Y 
committee was defired w ive 
reſpond with the committees ich 
ſeveral counties, n f 


Ye 


W * - 
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eld, at Weſtminſter-hall, an in- 
dictment found by the grand jury 
of Weſtminſter, againſt a Middle- 
ſex juſtice, for commitment of a 


freeman of London, and a mem- 


ber of the fellowſhip of ticket por- 
ters, to the Savoy, under the au- 
thority of the impreſs act, thereby 
declaring him to be an idle and 
diſorderly perſon, whereas in truth 
and in fact the proſecutor was an 
induftrious ſober man, of extraor- 
dinary good reputation. The 
proſecution was conducted by the 
direction of the court of aldermen, 
to protect the rights of the fellow- 
ſhip, they being all freemen, and 
governed by an alderman, The 
indictment was laid alſo againſt 


two conſtables, for the original 


aſſault, prior to the examination 
before the juſtice; but the noble 


lord who preſided on the bench 


ve a direct intimation to the 


jury, that they in point of law 


were juſtifiable; and they were 
without heſitation acquitted. The 
point reſted my as to the crimi- 
nality of the juſtice, and whether 


. - he was any ways liable to be called 
upon for the injury done to the 


roſecutor, who had been hand- 
cuffed, and led like a thief thro? 
the ſtreets; and beſides, had ſuf- 
fered in the Savoy a miſerable 
confinement, and even debarred 


the viſits of his friends; ſo that 


by mere accident a-writ of Habeas 
Corpus was obtained by the city 


to diſcharge him out of a loath- 


ſome room. The counſel fer the 
juſtice relied upon the act of par- 
hament as a ſufficient anſwer to 


. 


.the charge, ſaying, that the juſtice 


- 


exerciſed his diſcretion, and was 
not to be confined within any par- 
ticular line of conduQ; if it could 
be proved he had wantonly abuſed 


to hear evidences, whom he 


Andres and Richard Palmer, 


had been referred to the tw 


* 


his power, they allowed the g 
varied materially. Lord Maude 
ſaid, that the juſtice had ry 


not empowered to exclude. 1 
juſtice was not to refuſe the em 
nation of witneſſes offered: ity 
his duty to hear and judge aum 
ingly, and not to be diaſſel 
improper motives; but as to ty 
conſideration, it was for the L 
to determine. The juſtice u 
found guilty, and is to rec 
ſentence next term. The jw 
laſted till four o'clock. 

The ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey, which began on the * 
preceding Wedneſday, ended, au 
ſeven convicts received ſentenced 
death: William Herbert for 
turning from tranſportation; CM 
ſtopher Burrows and John Burda 
for robbing Sarah Gifford int 
Green-park, St. James's ; Robe 


robbing the houſe of Sir Rich 
Lumm ; Chriſtopher Plumley, { 
robbing the houſe of John Ab 
and John Pears, convicted in 

tember ſeſſions of hiring a has 
and ſelling the ſame. This ak 


Judges, who were of opinion i 
offence was capital, 

A man was carried be- „ 
fore the lord mayor for de- 
frauding a woman of ſome bu 
ſtock, It appeared on the exit 
nation that he pretended to h 
broker, and prevailed on the 
man to give him half a guith 
and to ſign a paper emposen 
him to tranſact ſome bulinel 
her at the bank, her huſband h 
ing abroad. The woman nd 
ing able to read, put her# 
and when ſhe went to the . 
receive her next diyidend, 
r 0 0 


und that all her ſtock was ſold 
nd transferred to another perſon. 
The impoſition being committed 
1 the ontparts, he was ſent there 
or further examination. 
During the night the 
2gth. atmoſphere exhibited the 
oft extraordinary appearance 
dat has been obſerved for many 
ears, The light reſembled that 


f a great fire, and the whole, 


lements ſeemed to be in one con- 
inned flame. At intervals flaſhes 
F ſparkling fire ſhot from the 
orizon to the zenith, and ſeem- 
oly extinguiſhed in a point. 
he ſame appearance extended to 
rance and Germany, and pro- 
ably over all Europe. 
Befides the Petition agreed to at 
be county meeting held at York, 
mentioned under Dec. 39, ſimi- 

meetings and petitions have 
en held and agreed to in the 
dunties of Middleſex, Hampſhire, 
heſhire, Hertford, Huntingdon, 
urrey, Suſſex, Dorſet, Cumber- 
nd, Eſſex, Bedford, Glouceſter, 
dmerſet, and Wilts; as alſo by 
je corporations of Nottingham 
dd Newcaſtle-upon-T'yne. 

Dizd, At Combe, Joſeph 
kins, a labouring man, aged 
3, who never knew a week's 
nels ; and for the laſt 40 years, 
dhſted entirely on bread, milk, 
d vegetables, 

Francis Walkern, a carpenter, 
ed 104, who till within a few 
ys of his death was never trou- 


ed with fickneſs, or any diſtem- 


r whatever. 
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d. . A cauſe was tried, and 
learnedly argued, between 
Oter-meters of London, and 
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the proprietors of oyſter-beds in 


the county of Eſſex; the oyſter- 


meters claimed a ſpecific ſum for 
work which they had an excluſive 
right of performing by cuſtom and 
immemorial uſage. On the part 
of the defendants it was contend- 


ed, that the right inſiſted on was 


aboliſhed by the acts of the xoth 
and 11th of William and Mary, 
which made Billingſgate' a free 
market, and ſettled the fees. 


The jury, which was ſpecial, after 


hearing the arguments on both 
ſides, gave a verdict for the plain- 
tiffs, which eſtabliſhed their rights. 
The Stamford waggon 
took fire at ſive o'clock in 
the morning, three miles beyond 
Hertford, by the careleſſneſs of 
the driver, who left the lantern 
in the baſket with a candle, which 
burnt to the ſocket, and nothing 
eſcaped but a barrel of porter, 
and the bottom and one wheel of 
the waggon. 
waggoner were much ſcorched in 
attempting to throw off the load- 
ing, which, on account of the 
approaching fair, was of conſi- 
derable value, and the damage is 

eitimated at above 1000l. 
'This morning at a court 6th 

of common-council held at y 
Guildhall, a motion was made by 
Mr. Deputy Leaky, That the 
thanks or this court be voted to 
Sir George Bridges Rodney, for 
his late very gallant action againſt 
the Spaniards; and alſo that the 
freedom of this city be preſented 
to him in a gold box of 1o0L 
value, wich were both agreed to, 
Two young women were 
taken out of the New River 
locked arm in arm, with their 
legs tied together, and both 
It has ſince appeared 


5th. 


14th. 


drowned. 


they were tamboer workers, had 
contracted 


The paſſengers and 


bf | 
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contracted a perfect friendſhip for 
each other from children, 
had lived happily together for 
ſome time, till religious melar- 
choly, as one of their friends told 
the coroner's jury, had hurt their 


minds. r 
1 His Majeſty has been 
17th. graciouſly ons to ſettle 

a penſion of four hundred pounds 

a-year on Lady Blackſtone, widow 

of the late Sir William Black- 
ity 
is morning, about five 

Isch. o' clock, a fire A out at 
the houſe of the Duke of Nor- 

thumberland, at Charing-Croſs. 

It began at the eaſt — of the 

ſecond ſtory, fronting the ſtreet, 

in a room here the ſervants kept 
their liveries, and other clothes; 
two ſervants lay in the next room, 
who were rouſed by the fire, 
which broke in upon them, but 
they luckily made their eſcape, 
though with the loſs of all they 
had. From five o'clock in the 
morning, when it was firſt per- 
ceived, the fire raged furiouſly 
till eight, when the flames were 
pretty well got under, but by that 
time had burnt from the eaſt end 
to the weſt, there being no party 
wall in the whole range of build- 
ing. The roof 1s deſtroyed, as 
are alſo the firſt and ſecond flcors, 
at the former of which it ſtopped, 
the rooms on the ground floor be- 
ing moſt of - them arched with 
Þrick. The rooms in front, which 
have been deſtroyed, were all of 
them allotted to the uſe of the 
principal officers of his Grace's 
houſehold ; ſuch as the ſecretary, 
maſter of horſe, &c. How it hap- 
pened is not yet known; his 

Grace got out of bed when the 

alarm was given, and was preſent 


and 


and who had a wife and thy 


during the whole time af l 
raging. 

A fire broke out at + 
linen-draper's, oppoſite the d. 
Pantheon, in Oxford-ftreet, wii 
conſumed the ſame, and dam: 
another houſe. And at night | 
fire broke out at a tin and oil ha 
in Princes.- ſtreet, Oxford - lite 
oppoſite Swallow - ftreet, whid 
burnt the houſe and furnitr 
and deftroyed the ſtock in tr 
before it was extinguiſhed, | 
man who lodged in the houk; 


children, came through the fam 
with a child under each arm, af 
returned to ſave the third, wha 
the ſtaircaſe floor fell in with hu 
and they were burnt; a vonn 
jumped out of the garret windy 
naked, and fell upon the lam 
iron, and was fo terribly bruiſe 
that ſhe died next morning in ti 
Middleſex Hoſpital. 

Mr. Fullarton, member a 
for Plympton, and late ſe- © 
cretary to Lord Stormont in by 
embaſly to the court of Fran 
complained to the Houle of i 
ungentleman-like behaviour of ii 
Earl of Shelburne, who, he {a 
with all the ariſtocratic inſole 
that marks that nobleman s db 
rater, had in effect dared tolh 
that he and his regiment wert 
ready to act againſt the [ber 
of England, as againſt her es 
mies.—This occaſioned ſome 1 
tercation between thoſe who N 
the friends of each party; but 
ing generally thought unpz 
mentary, it went at that me 
farther, 

The following acts re- 
ceived the royal aſſent by 
commiſſion : ü 

Act for railing a certail . 
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money by annuities, and eſtab- 
bing 2 lottery. 

As for puniſhing mutiny and 
ſertion; and for better payment 
the army. 


AR for regulating his majeſty's 


W-rine forces. 


act for better ſupplying has 
weſty's navy with mariners, &c. 
AR for repealing an act which 
chibits the carrying the gold 


Win, Kc. Kc. to Ireland. 


Act for paying and cloathing 
le militia. 

Act for ſecuring the lawful trade 
the Eaſt-Indies, and to prevent 
ritiſh ſubjects from trading under 
reign commiſſions, and for other 
gulations of trade. K 
Act to regulate county elections / 
Act for continuing the duties 

ales, &c. brewed for ſale in 
ie town of Kelſo, in Scotland. 

And to ſeveral road, incloſure, 
d other bills. In all 42. 

This morning, in conſe- 
quence of the altercation 
bove alluded to, a duel was 
bught between the Earl of Shel- 
me and Mr. Fullarton, of 
hich the following is an authentic 
arrative. 5 
Lord Shelburne, with Lord 
rederick Cavendiſh for his ſe- 
ond, and Mr, Fullerton, with 
ord Balcarras for his ſecond, 
et at half paſt five, in Hyde- 
ark, March 22, 1780. Lord 
alcarras and Lord Frederick Ca- 
adi - propoſed both parties 
ould obey the ſeconds, Lord 
helburne and Col. Fullerton 
alked together, while Lord Bal- 
Tas and Lord Frederick Caven- 
lh adjuſted all ceremonials, and 
ed on * as the proper wea- 
ns. When they came to the 


found, Lord Shelburne told them, 


22d. 
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that his piſtols were already load- 

ed, and offered to draw them, 

which was rejected by Lord Bal- 
carras and Col. Fullerton ; upon 
which Lord Balcarras loaded Col. 
Fullerton's piſtols. The ſeconds 


having agreed that twelve paces 


was a proper diſtance, the parties 
took their ground; Col. Fullerton 
deſired Lord Shelburne to fire, 
which his lordſhip declined, and 
Col. Fullerton was ordered by the 
ſeconds to fire. He fired, and 
miſſed. Lord Shelburne returned 
it, and mifled, Mr. Fullerton 
then fired his ſecond piſtol, and 
hit Lord Shelburne in the right 
groin, which his lordſhip ſignified ; 
upon which every body ran up; 
the ſeconds interpoſed. Lord 
Frederick Cavendiſh offered to 
take the piſtol from Lord Shel- 
burne ; but his lordſhip refuſed to 
deliver it up, ſaying, © I have 
not fired that piſtol.“ Mr. Ful- 
lerton returned immediately to his 
ground, which he had left with a 
view of aſſiſting his lordſhip, and 
repeatedly deſired his lordſhip to 
fire at him. Lord Shelburne ſaid, 
* Sure, Sir, you don't think I 
would fire my piſtol at you,” and 
fred it in the air. The parties 
and their ſeconds got together. 
Lord Balcarras aſked Lord Shel- 
burne if he had any difficulty in de- 
claring he meant nothing perſonal 
to Col. Fullerton, His lordſhip 
replied, © You know it has taken 
another courſe; tkis is no time 
for explanation.“ His lordſhip 
then ſaid to Col. Fullerton, © Al- 
though I am wounded, I am able 
to go on, if you feel any reſent. 
ment.“ Col. Fullerton ſaid, he 
hoped he was incapable of har- 
bouring ſuch a ſentiment. Lord 
Fredenck Cavendiſh declared, that 

from 


* 


TX 
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from the character he had heard 
of Col. Fullerton, he believed ſo. 
Col. Fullerton ſaid, © As your 
lozdſhip is wounded, and has fired 
in the air, it is impoſſible for me 
to go on.* Lord Balcarras and 
Lord Frederick Cavendiſh imme- 
diately declared that the parties 
had ended the affair by behaving 
as men of the ſtricteſt honour. 
On hearing of the above affair, 
the following meſſage was ſent 
from the city : | | 
_ Guildhall, London, March 22. 
© The committee of common 
council for correſponding with the 
committees pps, or to be 
appointed, by the ſeveral counties, 
cities, and boroughs in this king- 
dom, anxious for the preſervation 
of the valuable life of ſo true a 
friend of the people, and defender 
of the liberties of Engliſhmen, as 
the Earl of Shelburne, reſpectfully 


enquire after his lordſhip's ſafety, 


highly endangered in conſequence 
of his upright and ſpirited conduct 
in Parliament. 
By order of the committee, 
' Earl of Shelburne. WM. RI 88 
This morning a ſeſſion o 
\ 29th. oycr, . and gaol 
delivery for offences committed on 
the high ſeas, was held at the 


|  feſions-houſe in the Old. Bailey, 


before the Right Hon. William 
Earl of Mansfield, Lord Chief 

uſtice of the Court of King's 

ench, and Sir James Marriot, 
Knt. Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty, when John Williams, 
officer of marines, and james 
Stoneham, boatſwain's mate, of 
the Eagle privateer, were put to 
the bar. John Smith, firſt lieu- 
tenant of the ſaid ſhip, depoſed, 
that they ſailed from Briſtol on a 
cruize, in December laſt; that, 


* 


being in the captain's ca 
drinking a bottle of wine @ 
Chriſtmas - day, they hear . 
muſket fired upon deck; ty 
they ſent a boy to enquire h 
cauſe, who returned with an u. 
ſatisfactory anſwer ; that in a 
minutes they heard the report g 
a ſecond muſket, which alarei 
them very much, and they m 
upon deck all together to ſee why 
was the matter; that they fouy 
the whole crew muſtered upon 
deck, and that they had bike 
open the cheſts, and uppliel 
emſelves with arms; that uy 
the captain going up to then, 
Williams, one of the priſonen, 
advanced with a blunderbuk and 
2 that if he ventured a 
urther than the line he had dun 
acroſs the deck, he would bloy 
his brains out; that the captay 
inſtantly knocked Williams dom, 
upon which the reſt of the crey 
ſeeing their leader fall, and think. 
ing he had been killed, returd 
to their quarters; and that Wi. 
liams and Stoneham, the priſonen 
at the bar, were inſtantly ſecured, 
as being ſuppoſed to be the nig 
leaders of the mutiny ; that the 
next day they fell in with tle 
Brilliant frigate of war, and thit 
they put twelve more of the rioten 
on board that ſhip to ſerve h 
Majeſty, after which they returnel 
without any further moleſtation, 
aceably into Falmouth, 
Peter Reddiſh was then called, 
whoſe evidence correſponded en 
actly with Smith's; the captal 
was called three times, but « 
not think proper to make þ5# 
pearance. 
The priſoners in their def 
called three evidences, the pern 
who acted as linguilt, ſurge 
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mate, who made it 

ny Kat the mutiny in the =P 
lid not ariſe from factious or diſ- 
loneſt motives in the priſoners, 
it from an honeſt deteſtation of 
De bad conduct of the captain, 
ho it appeared had failed with a 
rivateering commiſſion from the 
ords of the Admiralty, and had 
obbed every veſſel of whatſoever 
ation that he met with of infe- 
or force; they each gave an 
ecting narrative of the plunder 
fa Dutchman, whom they board- 
d under American colours, and 
tripped of all the poor man, who 
2s ſole owner of the veſſel, had 
n the world, though he was in a 
eutral bottom, and in a fair way 
trade; the poor Dutchman 
ept over his misfortunes, but 
1 not know that theſe barbarians 
ere Engliſhmen. They likewiſe 
ave an account of the plunder of 
Daniſh ſhip and Portugueſe veſ- 
| in the ſame manner, and that 
he method they uſed on theſe 
ccafions, was to throw a tarpaulin 
ver the head of the ſhip, which 
ore the figure of an eagle, and 
d call themſelves © the Black 
nnce American privateer, Cap- 
uin Mackenzie, commander, and 
tele witneſſes ſeparately declared, 
hat the priſoners had often told 
hem they would rather be killed 
ban join the captain in theſe ini- 
uitous proceedings ; ſeveral other 
ery reſpectable perſons appeared 
d the characters of the priſoners, 
ut Lord Mansfield refaled to ad- 
t them, declaring that the pre- 
nt trial did not at all depend on 
baratter, and his lordſhip then 
immed up the evidence in his 
val way ; and the Jury, after 
ung a few minutes, found the 


[205 
priſoners guilty ; btit at the ſame 
time earneſtly recommended them 
to the King's mercy. 

A few days ago, as the Ra. 
London waggon of Mr. 31K. 
Truman of Derby, was travelling 
between Biggleſwade and Buck- 
den, on the north road, the can- 
dle in the lantern unfortunately 
caught the tilt of the machine, 
and the fire got to an alarming 
height before it was perceived by 
the driver, who had but juſt time 
to diſen age the horſes, before a 
caſk of ſpirituous liquors blew up, 
and made a dreadful exploſion. 
The loſs ſuſtained is computed at 
about 2000l. f 

Canterbury, March 29. Monday 
laſt Mr. Tankard, a cuſtom-houſe 
officer, with nine or ten aſſiſtants, 
came up with a gang of ſmugglers, 
at King's-down Court-lodge, near 
Dartford, as they were watering 
their horſes, and took 28 out of 
30 horſes, laden with tea, filk, 
and lace. — One of the maſter 
2 was taken, and a num- 
ber of the horſes wounded. 

Dizv. At Lincoln, James 
Pigot, Eſq. aged 96. | 

Robert Machride a fiſherman, 
in the Iſland of Henies, aged 
130 years, and ſome months. 

At his ſeat near Derby, Samuel 
Pickering, Eſq. aged 14. 

At Radwinter in Eſſex, John 
Fox, Eſq. aged 97. th 

In Kent-ſtreet, Southwark, Ma- 
ry Ann Ryan, aged upwards of 
107. 

Joſeph Highmore, Eſq. aged 88, 
formerly an eminent painter. 

Dr. Iſaac Schomberg, a very 
eminent and learned phyſician. 
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A. 1 . | 

At the grand quarter- 

3d. ſeſſions of * peace, held 
at Guildhall, a new 8 
was eſtabliſhed, by which every 
publican within the juriſdiction of 
the city is obliged to appear in 


perſon to renew their licences, and 
to enter into recognizances for the 


good order and proper conduct of 


their reſpective houſes. 

Laſt week, at the aſſizes at King- 
ſton, 1n Surrey, the trials on * 
crown ſide came on before the 
Hon. Mr. Juſtice Gould and a 


ſpecial jury, when Mr. Donovan 
( 


ho voluntarily ſurrendered) was 
tried for having killed in a duel, 
in November fat, Capt. James 
Hanſon, It appeared by a num- 
ber of reſpectable witneſſes, that 
the deceaſed was entirely-in fault, 
and had forced Mr. Donovan to 
meet him in a field near the Dog 
and Duck; it alſo e that 
the only ground of quarrel be- 
tween the priſoner and the de- 
ceaſed was, that Mr. Donovan 
interfered between Capt, Hanſon 
and another perſon, and prevented 
their fighting, on which Hanſon 
gave him very abuſive language, 
and inſiſted that he woul . 


him ſmell powder. The deceaſed 


was wounded by a piſtol bullet. in 
the Deus and lived about 24 
hours after. He declared to two 


eminent ſurgeons who attended 
him, and to ſeveral other perſons, 
that Mr. Donovan behaved during 


the action, and after it, with the 


greateſt honour, tenderneſs, and 
concern; and he particularly de- 
ſired that no proſecution ſhould 
be carried on againſt him, as he 
himſelf was ſolely in fault, by an 
unprovoked raſhneſs of temper and 
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heat of paſſion. The learned; 
ave an excell Un 
ellent charge t 1 
jury, and ſaid, though be 4 
lowed that all the circumtayg 
were as favourable to the Priſons 
as in ſuch a caſe could be, Jet 
the idea of honour was { of 
mentioned, he muſt ſay and l 
form the jury, and the auditgy, 
that it was falſe honour in n@y 
break the laws of God and of thy 
country; that going out to igt 
duel was in both parties a dei 
rate reſolution to commit mud 
and there could be no honour 
ſo ſavage a cuſtom, which, ho 
ever diſguiſed in words, is © 
trary to the principles and hy 
pineſs of ſociety, and ought uh 
reprobated in eyery well-regulzty 
community“ The jury, wich 
going out of court, acquitted Ml, 
Donovan of the murder, at 
found him guilty of man- ſlaughte 
on the coroner's inqueſt, Thy 
judge fined him 10l. to the King 
which being paid in court, he wy 
immediately diſcharged. 

The ſeſſions ended at " 
the Old-Bailey, when fen- 
tence of death was paſſed on it 
following convicts, viz. John dpa 
row, for aſſaulting John Tum 
Harris, on Conſtitution-hill, y 
the Green-Park, and robbing iu 
of a ſilver watch, and 3s. in ab 
®ey; Thomas Williams, a8 
Charles Calloway, for aaa 
Capt. Joſeph Richards on 8 
highway, near Stepney-Cauſew 
and-robbing him of. a gold wad 
and ſome money; Francis Thonp 
ſon and James Early, tor robouf 
Joſeph White in Stepney. bah 
of one guinea, 75. and {ome ja 
pence ; Suſannah Flood, for ith 
ing three guineas and about 1 
the property of George Nai 


nn 
is dwelling - houſe, in Wych- 


.. John Carr, for robbing 
e Worthy, near Kenſington 
ravel-Pits, of ſome money, and 
cane mounted with filyer ; and 
Andrew Breeme was convicted of 
ang his houſe on fire in Glan- 
le bert, Rathbone- place. For 
e purpoſe of determining a point 
f law, the jury found a ſpecial 
erdict, as follows: that the pri- 
bner wilfully and maliciouſly ſet 
n fre and burnt the houſe ; that 
e ſaid houſe was on leaſe to the 
rifoner for the term of three 
ears from Mr. Tuppin, who was 
Meſſed of it for a term of gg 
ears under Mr. Bolton, The 
welve judges will have to de- 
mine whether, under theſe cir- 
umſtances, the . priſoner has or 
ot committed a felony. - 
One Read, a cgac and 
ne Smith, a plaiſterer, ſtood in 
e pillory, St. Margaret's Hill, 
br unnatural practices; the for- 
er of whom periſhing before the 
ime expired, owing to the ſe- 
erity of the mob, the ſame was 
Aken notice of in the Houſe of 
ommons. The Attorney-Ge- 
eral was deſired to proſecute the 
cer whoſe buſineſs it was to ſee 
he ſentence of the law executed, 
d a hint thrown out for a new 
bw to alter the mode of puniſh- 
Lent, aA | 
At a meeting of the Society 
vr tha Encouragement of Agri- 
ture in te Eaſt- Riding of York, 
may premiums were adjudged 
Chriſtopher Sykes, Rt. Grim- 
pn, and Rd, Carliſle Broadley, 
Ars. for planting the greateſt 
umber of larch-trees, viz. 54,430 
'the firſt ; 25,590 by the ſecond ; 
6 13,709 by the third. At the 
ne ume a ſervant received two 
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guineas for killing the greateſt 
number of rats in one year, not 
being a rat-catcher by profeſſion, 
viz. 482. . 
This day the queſtion to ack 
enquire into the right of 8 
the corporation to become Go- 
vernors of the four royal hoſpitals, 
St, Bartholomew's, Chriſt's, Bride- 
well and Bethlem, and St. Tho- 
mas's, came on at Lincoln's-Inn 
Hall before the Lord Chancellor, 
as viſitor of all the royal founda- 
tions. The counſel for the city of 
London were, the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, the Recorder, Mr, Maddox, 
and Mr. Roſe; for the petitioners 
No preſident and governors by 
onation) were, Mr. Mansfield, 
Mr. Kenyon, and Mr. Erſkine. 
The former, in a ſpeech of an 
hour and a half, ſtated the objects 
of the petition and the prayer, 
and a modern bye-law of the cor- 


poration for ſealing hoſpital leaſes 


in the court of common-council ; 
that in conſequence of the new 
reſolution Jeafes brought to the 
court of aldermen, agreeable to 
former uſage, were refuſed the 
ſeal : after which, the Lord Chan- 
cellor intimated that a matter of 
this importance required a deal of 
time, and propoſed a further day 
convenient to the court and coun- 
ſel for a complete inveſtigation. 
Six malefactors were ex- 
ecuted at Tyburn, purſu- 
ant to their ſentences, for various 
crimes ; John Franque, for rob- 
bing the houſe of Jeremiah Bent- 
ham, Eſq. John Cormach, for rob. 
bing the houſe of Mrs. Crucigs ; 
Robert Hughes, for robbing the 
houſe of Samuel Lindfay, Efq. 
Robert Andres and Richard Pal- 
mer, for robbing the houſe of 
Francis Lumm, E 


12th. 


Benfield 


{q. and John 
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Benfield and William Turley, for 
counterfeiting the current coin. 


nh.” This day, on a trial at 

1. bar in the Court of King's- 
Bench, the will of the late Duke 
of Kingſton, in favour of the pre- 
ſent Counteſs dowager of Briſtol, 
was eſtabliſhed, 4 1] 

Same day, Mr. Serjeant Davy 
moved the Court of Common-Pleas 
for a rule to ſhew cauſe why a de- 
fendant ſhould not be diſcharged 
upon a common appearance to a 
writ iſſued in that court for a pre- 
tended debt of 7ol. ' The caſe, as 
laid before the court, was ſingular. 


5 parties were huſband and 


evife; were Roman Catholics ; 
were married according to the 
rules of that' church, and had 
lived happy together for eleven 
years, when the wife went into 
Northumberland with three ſur- 
viving children out of ſeven, upon 
an allowance of  zol. a year. 
During her ftay her huſband had 
written to her, and ſhe returned 
at his requeſt. 78 again lived 
together amicably, till the huſband 
meeting with a woman of ſome 
fortune who ſeemed to favour his 
addreſſes, he courted her as a 
fingle man. This coming to -the 
knowledge of the wife, ſhe put a 
ſtop to the match, which ſo ex- 
aſperated the huſband, that he 
vowed revenge ; cauſed her to be 
arreſted in her maiden name, and 
ſwore a debt againſt her of 70l. 
When in the ſpunging-houſe, an 
attorney offered her a ſum of mo- 
ney to ſign an inftrument, re- 
nouncing all claim to her huſband, 
which ſhe abſolutely refuſed ; 
whereupon ſhe was, by order of 
the attorney, taken to Newgate. 
During her confinement, the offer 
was made a ſecond time, and re- 


fuſed ; the attorney endeayouj 


to perſuade her to a compliang 


by telling her, that a part; 
friend adviſed her to wap. 
difference by a general renn. 
ciation of the title of a wife, Jy 
even this ſubterfuge had not t 
effect; ſhe was in Newgate 1 
days, and the fingular cruelty d 
the affair being repreſented t | 
captain with whom the huſbant 
lived, he generouſly direQed u 
attorney to bail the action, a 
apply to the court for redieß 
Serjeant Davy having comments 
upon this tranſaction, ſaid þy 
ſhould ſuper-add a clauſe to the 
rule, for the purpoſe of puniſhing 
the attorney for proſtituting th 
proceſs of the court to ſo ſhamefi 
4 deſign, evidently calculated u 
impoſe upon an innocent family 
and therefore he moved alſo, thy 
the parties ſhould anſwer.— IA 
court ſeemed ſtruck at the relation, 
and ſaid, that whether it was ü 
point of law criminal or not, the 
attorney had acted very uncot- 
ſcientiouſly, and it would be nyit 
to call upon him, and, if poſſible 
to puniſh him; they therefor 
granted the rule as prayed for, 
A motion was made in |, 
the Court of King's-Bench, 
by the Solicitor-General, for a 
attachment againſt the Under: 
Sheriff of Surrey, for negled d 
his duty, in flot preventing tt 
death of the man who ſtood in de 
pillory at St. Margaret's-Hl 
Afidavits were read, ſtating ts 
fact of the man's death, and bv 


it happened, but no charge agaul 


the Under-Sheriff, that it h 

ned through his neglect. Mt 
Dinning Cai he was inſtruftedt 
defend the Under-Sheriff in i 
firſt inſtance; and faid, = 


nol 
ſible, 
refore 


I, 


z0th; 
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there being any crimina- 
_ under ſerif, he was 
ruſted to ſay, that inſtead of 
ge ordinary aſſiſtance of conſtables 
on five pariſhes, he had collected 
e of eleven pariſhes, and taken 
other means to prevent miſ- 


| el. The court were for refuſing 


je application, as containing no 
urge; but at laſt granted the 
le to ſhew cauſe, to give the 
nder ſheriff an opportunity of 
aving his character perfectly 


eared, | 
The under ſheriff of Sur- 
bth. rey ſhewed cauſe in the 
ourt, of King's Bench, againſt 
je rule prayed for by the attorne 
zneral, on account of the deat 
f the man on the pillory, when 
made it appear that the fact 
id not originate from any neglect 
f duty, and the rule was diſ- 


arged, 

t. Juſtice Wilmot, proſecuted 
conviction by the city of Lon- 
on, for impriſoning a fellowſhip- 
orter under the late act for im- 
eſling men for his majeſty's ſer- 
ce, — himſelf at the 
ar of the Court of King's Bench, 
order to receive ſentence. He 
u fined 1001, and his attorney 
dertaking to be anſwerable for 
at ſum, he was immediately diſ- 


arged, | 
2: Mr. Dunniog moved the 
Court of King's Bench for 
rule, to ſhew- cauſe Why an in- 
mation ſhould not be filed againſt 
e Rev. Henry Bate, for an infa- 
ous libel on the Duke of Rich- 
ond, charging him with high- 
aſon. Mr. Puoniog produced 


o alhdavits in ſupport of his 
on, which proved the Rev. 
ary Bate to be the editor, and 


e of the proprietors of the Mora- 
Vor, XXIII. 
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ing-Poſt; that he is, and has been 
for years paſt, the direQor of all 
matters to be printed in the ſaid 
paper, and that he reviſes the ſe- 
veral proof papers before they are 
publiſhed, and is allowed by the 
reſt of the proprietors a weekly 
ſum for ſo doing. That he with 


his own hand gave the queries to. 


the printer of the paper on the 23d 
or 24th of February, and told 
him * there is the copy for to-mor- 
row,” or words to that effect, by 
which the printer underſtood he 


was to print it, and that he did 


print it accordingly in the Morn- 
ing-Poſt on February the 25th 
Inſtant. | 

The court granted the rule, and 
expreſſed their indignation at the 
heinouſneſs of the offence, at the 
ſame time paſling high encomiams 
on the Duke of Richmond, and aſ- 


ſerting their firm belief of the falſe- 


hood of the charges. 


Some of the moſt exceptionable 
queries, are the following: 


To the Duke of R . 
Whether a man who at all 
times has endeavoured to deceive 
his country, and furniſh an avow- 
ed enemy with intelligence of the 
firſt importance, is not a traitor to 
his country, and deſerving of the 
moſt condign puniſhment ? | 
Whether, if the miniſter had 
taken your advice, you did not 
mean to give the intelligence to 
your boſom friend the Duke 
d'Aiguillon ? | 
* Whether you did not furniſh 
the Court of France with plans of 
the weakeſt and moſt defenceleſs 
parts of this iſland, moſt liable to 
invaſion, and moſt contiguous to 
their own coalts and harbours ?? 
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Lift of the Capital Convicts con- 
'  demmned during Lent Ajizes. 

At Northampton three, (two of 
whom were for murder)—one re- 
prieved. , 

At Reading one—reprieved. 

At Wincheſter ten, one for 
murder—five reprieved. 

At Saliſbury five—al! reprieved. 

At Stafford four—two reprieved. 

At Ayleſbury five, one for mur- 
der—four reprieved. 

At Chelmsford ſix two re- 
prieved. he 2 105 
At York three. 

At Cambridge two—one for 
murder. 7 

At Bedford four — three re- 
prievec. 

At Maidſtone, John Knight, for 
aſſiſting ſome ſmugglers in ſhoot- 


ing two dragoons at Whitſtable, 
near Canterbury, the 26th ult. 
was found guilty, and executed 


accordingly. 
At Eaſt Grinſtead (for Suſſex 
one, for murder of his wife, and 
executed accordingly. 
James Burnet, indicted for the 


wilful murder of Thomas Hewitt, 


gamekeeper to his Grace the Duke 


of Richmond, at Goodwood-park, 


in December laſt, was found guil- 


ty of manſlaughter, and ſentenced 


to be burnt in the hand, and im- 
ri ſoned twelve months in Horſham 


At Lincoln two. 


Leghorn, April 6. Letters from 


| Conſtantinople, dated March 3, 
mention an earthquake at Tauris, 
the capital of the province of Ader- 


bigan, in Perſia, which has been 


more fatal than that which happen- 
ed in 1651. 


If we are to credit 
theſe fixſt - accounts, this town, 
which contained 15,000 houſes, 


and many magazines of COM 


on which the city had comme 


* 


_ 


exhibits nothing but a 
ruins, Many citizens, bod 
are deſtroyed by this diſaſter, 

Drew, at St. Juſt, Coma 
Maurice Bengham, a fiſherny 
aged 116. 

At Thatcham, James Wal 
aged 104. 

At York, Thomas Hume, I 
aged 115. 

In St. Martin's Worklotz 
Jane Petit, aged 113. 

At Margate, Mrs. Stokes, ; 
100, 

At Narrowheld, Berks, 
Carter, aged 108. 

At Market Harborough, Rs 
Rich. Parry, D. D. well kin 
by many learned publications, 

At Knightſbridge, John Nou 
Eſq; many years bookſeller uk 
majeſty, He was himſelf a ng 
of ſcience, particularly in the nb 
thematical line; in which denn 
ment a great number of valu 
publications have been by bin 
troduced to the world, 


— 


M AT. 


Col 

A very intereſting queſtion , r%, 
was argued and determined in * 0 | 
the Court of King's Bench, wiz.” e 
in the inhabitants of Richne The 
and the city of London were Wn 
ticularly concerned, the for b b 
claiming the property of the i 4 
of the river Thames, fo fr an. bil 
their juriſdiction reaches, do, apo 


low-water mark, had cauſed 
works now carrying on by the i 
ter, under the authority of ut 
of parliament, to be obſirul 


a proſecution againſt the pm 


employed in that ſervice, af 
1 obus 


Aged a verclict againſt them at 
** Surry. aſſizes; but the 
duncil on the oppoſite ſide ſtill 
nſſtiog on their right to the ſoil, 
de caſe came to be argued on that 
articular point; and after many 
arned arguments, in which the 
atter ſeemed to receive a full in- 
eſtigation, Lord Mansheld and 
e other judges were unanim-uſly 
f opinion, that the river being 

blic navigable river, the in- 
abitants could have no particular 
tereſt in any part of its ſoil. 
he deciſion therefore of this cauſe 
ntirely removes the general idea, 
at owners of the adjoining lands 
re property in the ſoil of nay1- 
able rivers as far as low-water 
ark, 


A reſpite, till further ſig- 
* nification., of his majeſly's 
eaſure, was ſent to the Marſha! 
the High Court of Admiralty 
r John Williams and James 
oncham, convicts in Newgate, 
r mutiny. They were to have 
en executed this day, — This re- 
te was in conſequence of no- 
e taken of the caſe in the Houſe 
Commons. The captain, it 
ms, had been concerned in ſome 
cit practices, and they had re- 
ed going into port for fear of 
ing preſſed, | 
This day the royal aſſent was 
en to 42 public and private 
ls by commiſſion. Among the 
mer were the following : 
A bill for ſeveral additional du- 
upon wines and vinegar; 

for ſeveral additional du- 
on advertiſements, and receipts 
lepacies, 
to protect goods, &c, of 
growth of the iſlands of Grena- 
ad the Grenadines, on board 
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neutral veſſels bound to neutral 
Ber during the preſent hoſtili- 
ties. 

— for allowing a bounty on 
the exportation of Britiſh corn and 
grain in ſhips of any kingdom in 
amity with his majeſty. 

A petition has been lately Sch 
preſented to his majeſty, from , : 
Calcutta, ſigned by 600 Whites, 
and a great number of Gentoos, 
ſtating, in a forcible manner, thg 
various hardſhips the inhabitants 


have ſuffered. ſince the. introduc- 
tion of the Engliſh laws amongſt 


them. 

This morning two perſons, ch 
one a tradeſman and the other 7 * 
a ſheriff's officer, were brought 
be fore the Court of King's Bench, 
to receive ſentence for having ſome 
time ago arreſted one of the do- 
meſtics belonging to his Excel- 
lency Count de Welderen; Mr. 
Juſtice Willes, in a thort ſpeech, 
explained the nature of the offence, 
obſerving, at the ſame time, how 
neceſſary it was ſtrictly to adhere 
to the laws of nations: that the 
perſons now before them, had bcen 
guilty of a- very high offence 
againſt thoſe laws, and which call- 
ed Joudly for an exemplary puniſh- 
ment; the judgment therefore of 
the court was, that the two perſans 
be immediately taken into the 
cuilody of the marſhal of this 


court, and be by him conducted 
this day, at any hour that may be 


appointed, to the dwelling-houſe 
of Count de Welderen, with a la- 
bel faſtened to each of their breaſts, 
denoting their cffence, and that 
they do then and there aſk pardon 
of his excellency for the crime by 
them committed. The tradeſman 


to be afterwards impriſoned for 
(O] 2 three 


—  ———I 
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three months, and the ſheriff's 
officer to IN a fine of zol. and be 
committed till he pay the ſame. 
1 th This day the following 
tn. decifion was made reſpecting 
bankrupts, by the Earl of Maus- 
field, which being materially ne- 
ceſſary to be known to the practiſers 
in the law, but more eſpecially to 
thoſe who have concerns in bank- 
ruptcy, we here give it to the 
"public. Mr. Iſaac, the plaintiff, 
rought his action againſt Mr. 
Farri ſon, the Sheriff of Suſſex, for 
having returned a warrant, © Nen 
oft inventus,” in an action, Ifaac 
againſt Henwood, when in fact 
the defendant Henwood had been 
arreſted, but the officer had thought 
prope? not to hold his priſoner on 
is having been found a bankrupt, 
and on his producing a ſummons 
from the commiſſioners of bank- 
Tuptcy, which he confidered as a 
protection from arreſts before the 
day fixed for his final ſurrender, 
which the ſheriff on the above 
trial made the ground of his de- 
fence. The ſheriff produced Mr. 
Wells, the meſſenger, to prove 
the bankruptcy, and that Hen- 
wood was in cuſtody, ſubſequent 
to the ſervice of the commiſſioners? 
ſummons. Lord Mansfield de- 
clared, that a commiſſion of bank- 
ruptcy could not prevent the bank- 
rupt from arreſt any farther than 
at the actual time of the bankrupt's 
going to, ſtaying with, and com- 
ing from the commiſſioners, and 
directed the jury to find a verdict 
for the plaintiff with full coſts of 
ſuit, which they did accordingly. 
Mr. Dunning and Mr. Morgan, 
counſels for the plaintiff, the ſoli- 
citor- general for the defendant. 
N The ſeſſions at the Old 
zen. Bailey, which began the 


5 


preceding Wedneſday, 
when four convicts received i 
tence of death; James Purſe, jv 
rape on the perſon of Eli. M 
winter; Wm. Edwards, for o 
bing Wm. Randall on the bk 
way, ard brutally cutting of n 
of his fingers; Joſeph Biley, þ 
ſtealing a cow; and Tho. ln 
phrys, for robbing Wm. Bil 
on the highway near Pancry, þ 
this ſeſſions Albert Lowe wa ty 
for the murder of his wife 


found guilty of manſlaughter; 


whom the judge made a yerym 
ing ſpeech, addreſſed to the 
ings of the criminal, who hally 
guilty, he ſaid, of the mol 
er inſtance of manſlaq 
e had ever remembered to 
before any court. He did ray 
raign the jury for their yell 
but he ſentenced the priſon 
12 months impriſonment in \ 
gate, which doubles the uſu 


 niſhmenr. 


A man, who had been ; 
taken at an E O table in 
Guildford, and a pettifoggerutl 
law, were brought before AK 
man Wooldridge at Guildhi,1 
warrants granted in conleq! 
of bills of indictment beings 
againſt them the laſt ſeſions dt 
Old Bailey, for an alarming 
ſtance of villainy, The 
was charged with wilfu! ad 
rupt perjury, commited by 
vit ſworn to a debt of 119 
ing due to him from a wi 
chant at the weſt end of t 
whom he had never ſeen d 
with in any refpe&; and thed 
was accuſed with acting 
agent in the character of 
torney, and iſſuing the n 
in his own name, but that 6 
ther man. The wine 


rge 
Inati, 
miſſes 

cle 
wn th 
i ſhip 
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e following particulars : 
a member of a ſociety for 
e prevention and puniſhment of 
ods, he had been very active to 
noteract a plot formed to ſwin- 
a French gentleman out of a 
ige ſum of money, which did 
ſucceed; the parties who miſ- 
ried in this ſcheme vowed re- 
nge, and the firſt ſtep they took 
to endeavour to deſtroy the re- 
ation of the wine merchant by 

information at the Board of 
ciſe, for defrauding the reve- 
e to a conſiderable amount ; 
t the commiſſioners ſaw through 
iniquity of the buſineſs, and 
pt the proſecution. Soon after 
ich, they put the iniquitous 
jeme in execution, the ſwearing 


above falſe debt. They were 


nmitted for trial, and the ſo- 
ty are to proſecute, that the ex- 
ice may not fall upon an in- 
ed individual. 


This day the revived 
* cauſe (on a motion for a 
trial laſt term) between a 
dealer in lace, plaintiff, and 
d Marſhalmen, Payne and Gates, 
ſendants, came on before the 
| of Mansfield, at Guildhall. 
e only queſtion was, whether 
defendants were juſtified in 
rehending the plaintiff on a 
urge of felony, which, on ex- 
nation before a magiſtrate, was 
miſſed? Lord Mansfield, in a 

clear and full manner, laid 
mn the law as lately ſettled : his 
hip ſaid, that on the former 
Il he had adhered to the doctrine 
many old books, and conſider- 
it neceſſary ſor the juſtification 
a peace officer, that a felony 
uld be committed to warrant 
apprehenſion of a ſuppoſed fe- 
but upon the motion for a 
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new trial, other authorities inclin- 
ing to a different opinion were 
quoted, and upon ſolemn delibera- 
tion of the bench, it was agreed 
that it was not abſolutely requi- 
ſite a felony ſhould be committed, 
His lordſhip adverted to the dan- 
ger and inconvenience of a con- 
table being liable to actions, if 
the charge ſhou!d turn out to be 
groundleſs; and ſhewed alſo how 
the public would be affected, pro- 
vided a peace officer had no autho- 
rity to ſecure a man ſuſpected of 
felony, and of whom he was re- 
quired, at his peril, to lay hold as 
a thief, A conſtable's — was 
not to enquire, but to bring the 
offender, or ſuppoſed criminal, be- 
fore a magiſtrate for him to ex- 
amine, If the charge was defec- 
tive, or malicious, the party had - 
a remedy againſt the perſon who 
employed the officer. At the ſame 
time the conduct of the conſtable 
ſhould be pure and incorrupt; he 
ſhould know of no preconcerted 
plan of oppreſſion; it ſhould be 
* bona fide fair, honeſt, and regu- 
lar in every degree. The jury 
were to review the behaviour of 
the marſhalmen, and if there ap- 
peared any thing like a job in it, 
they had exceeded the line of their 
authority, and were reſponſible. — 
no ſuch kind of conduct had been 
imputed to them; there was no 
proof, nor any colour of evidence 
to charge them with improper mo- 
tives; however, if the jury thought 
they acted in the ſmalleitdegree from 
combination, and wich a know- 
ledge of the falſity of the fact, they 
would give damages, otherwiſe find 
for them, which the jury did, and 
gave only 10l. againft the princi- 
pal who made the charge. 


ſO] 3 26th. This 
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26th . This day the royal aſſent, 
n by virtue of a commiſſion 
from his majeſty, was given to 
the malt bill, the recruiting bill, 
the Plymouth dock bill, and ſe- 
veral other public and private 
bills. | 

Yeſterday the ſuit brought by 
the Rev. Mr. Scllon, Miniſter of 
St. James, Clerkenwell, againſt 
the Rev. Mr. Haweis, Rector of 
Aldwinkle, in Northamptonſhire, 
and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
the Counteſs of Huntingdon, for 


reading prayers, and preaching in 


the Pantheon Chapel, in Clerken- 
well, commonly called Nortnamp- 
ton Chapel, or Lady Hunting- 


don's Chapel, was determined in 


favour of Mr. Sellon. Several 
depoſitions were read, proving, on 
one fide, that the chapel was a 
very large building, ſufiicient to 
hold between two and three thou- 
ſand perſons; that fifteen hundred, 
or two thouſand, often reſorted to 
it; that it had doors open to the 
ſtreet; that tickets for admiſſion 
to it, had, been purchaſed of the 
Rev. Mr. Taylor ; and that Mr. 
Sellon was greatly injured by it 
in the profits cf his living. On 
the other fide—That the Counteſs 
of Huntingdon had taken a leaſe 
of the houſe and premiſes; that 
the chapel was. her family chapel ; 
and that Mr. Haweis was chaplain 
to her ladyſhip, and officiated in the 
ſaid chapel only in that capacity. 
A depoſition given by the Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, was read, declaring, 
that he never fold any tickets, for 
:dmiffion into the chapel, but that 
when any perſons ſubſcribed any 
tum for the chapel, he gave them 
tickets for admiſſion, gratis. — 
The right of peers, and their cha- 
plains, with reſpect to the point 


of April laſt, and another fn 


in queſtion, was fully argued; v 
the judge, after having elta 
into the full merits of the c 
and pointed out the rule of rig 
with great preciſion, paſſed { 


* tence upon Mr. Haweis, alm 


niſhing him for his fault, forhid. 


ding him to preach in the pag 


of Clerkenwelt for the future, u 
condemning him to pay coſt;, 

The groſs produce of the 10 
at Black-friars-bridge, from Mk 
chaclmas, 1775, to Michaelng 
1779, amounts to 26,3691, 1y 
Gd.z. The loſs upon bad all 
ſilver, and copper, amount y 
20581. 125. 3d. And the (alaig 
to tollmen and watchmen, al 
other incidental expences in thy 
ſpace, amnunt to no leſ; tia 
3,8161. 16s 5d. 

Dip, at Hanſlet, near Leech 
Joſhua Simpſon, Eſq; aged 19 

At Weſthill Farm in Hang 
ſhire, Mr. Thomas Dickens, ax 
105, His wife died laſt year au 
98 


At Mortlake, Mrs. Bullo 
aged 101. 

Robert Walſingham, Eiq; 2 
* 
Sir Anthony Buchanan, but 
aged 96. 


J U N E. 


This day Mr. Lee moved | 
the Court of King's Bench, 
at the inftance of Eda 
Burke, Eſq; for a rule, Ox 
ing the reputed editor 4, 
morning paper to ſhew cat 
why an information ſhould 0 
filed againſt him, for having 
fered to be publiſhed in the pi 
alluded to a paragraph on then 


87 
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h on the 14th of the ſame 
th, each groſsly reflecting on 
' Burke, for the part he had 
en in the Houſe of Commons 
\-ting the unfortunate wretch 
o loſt his life in the pillory, at 
Margaret's Hill, Southwark, 
Tueſday the 11th of April. 
e rule was granted. 
The report was made to 
his majeſty of the convicts 
der ſentence of death in New- 
e, who were convicted in April 
on, when the following were 
ered for execution on Thurſday 
t, viz. James Early, John 
rr, and John Sparrow. | 
he following were reſpited 
ring his majeſty's pleaſure : 
omas Williams, alias Charles 
lloway, Francis Thompſon, and 
annah Flood, 7275 

his day the petition of the 
teſtant Aſſociation was preſent- 
to parliament; and in the even- 
the dreadful riots and confla- 
tions commenced, which con- 
ned, without intermiſſion, to 
8th, See a particular account 
the Appendix. 

A few days ago was de- 
eided a matter in the Court 
King's Bench, which had been 
red from the aſſizes held in 
uch laſt in Maidſtone, as a 


nt of law to the conſideration 


the judges, It was reſpecting 
horſes employed on a contract 
b the Hon. Board of Ordnance 
the ſervice of the Royal Ar- 
ery, whether from the ſtipulat- 
condition of that contract, 
ch, is that the horſes, conduc- 
„ and drivers ſo employed, 
lle in actual ſervice, ſhall be 
aved by the inn-keepers by 
et upon their march or duty, 
F *ccommodated with quarters 
ud after the rate of dragoons 


1213 
and their horſes; the Mutiny A&, 
as it ſtands, has made ample pro- 
viſion for ſuch horſes, &c; to be 
quartered upon the public : when, 
after a thorough diſcuſſion of the 
contract, and the principles upon 
which it is framed, the judges 
were pleaſed to declare, that the 
horſes, &c. while employed upon 
the public ſervice, are ſubject to 
the, regulations and accommoda- 
tions in general with the army, 
and comprehended in the 78th ar- 
ticle of the Mutiny Bill, and 18th 
ſection of the Articles of war. 

A meſſage was ſent from g. 
his majeſty to each of the 12 

jeit) 

judges, offering them the protec- 
tion of the military; to which 
judge Gould returned the following 
anſwer: That he had grown old 
under the protection of the Eng- 
Iifh laws; that he was perſuaded, 
however ſome perſons might be 
miſled, the people in general 
loved and reſpected the laws; 
and ſo great was his own attach- 
ment to chem, that he would ra- 
ther die under thoſe, than live 
under the protection of any other 
laws.“ | 

"he Earl of Surry and 
Sir Thomas Gaſcoigne read 
their recantation from the errors 
of the Church of Rome, before 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
laſt Sunday, and received the ſa- 
crament; and have taken the 
oaths before Mr. Baron Hotham, 
His lordſhip is candidate for Car- 
lifle, and Sir Thomas for Bever- 
ley, in Yorkſhire. 

This day judgment was 
moved for in the Court of 
King's Bench againſt the perſon 
concerned in obſtructing the work- 
men employed by the city of 
London in making a horſe towing 
path at Richmond, Some objec- 

ſO] 4 tions 


9th. 


12th. 


e 
n 
- 
- 
” 
4 
* 
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tions were made in point of law to 
the inditment, and over-ruled by 
the unanimous opinion of the 
court, which ſet the right of the 
corporation to improve the navi- 
gation of the river in the cleareſt 
light ; for the court ſaid, that the 
city was authoriſed by act of par- 
liament to complete the naviga- 
tion by all ways and means in 
their diſcretion; but as the city 
of London meant merely to eſta- 
bliſh their right, and not to inſiſt 
on exemplary puniſhment, a nomi- 
nal fine only was inflicted of 6s 8d, 
' oo Dr. John Parſons was, 
3th. in full convocation, unani- 
mouſly elected Clinical Profeſſor 
to the Radcliffe Infirmary at Ox- 
ford, At the ſame time, was 
read a letter from Sir Roger New- 
digate, dated the firſt ;nſtant, ſig- 


nifying his intention of declining 
to be the repreſentative of that 
learned body, at the end of the 


preſent parliament. 

The Clinical Profeſſorſhip in 

- that Univerſity, was founded by 
the late Chancellor, the Earl of 
Litchfield, for which purpoſe that 

nobleman deviſed his houſe and 
furniture in Hill-ſtreet, Berkeley- 
ſquare, to be diſpoſed of after the 
death of the late Counteſs Dow- 
ager of Litchfield ; the ſame was 
lately ſold, and produced 42561, 
8s. 2d, clear of all deductions; 
this ſum, veſted in the three per 
cent, conſol, purchaſed 70791. 8s. 
Ad. ſtock, the intereſt whereof 
amounts annvally to 2121, 10s, 

ch. „This day their Royal 
15*?- Highnefſes the Dukes of 
Glonceſter and Cumberland went 
to court, for the firſt time ſince 
their reſpective marriages, 
This day the foreign miniſters, 

reſident at the Court of London, 


\ 


1780. 
had private audiences reſped 
of his Royal Highneſs the 1 
of Cumberland, in conſequeng 
of his late reconciliation at 
At the ſame time moſt of the 1 
vility and perſons of diſtincta z 
town attended to pay their dn 
pliments on this occaſion, 

Came on in the Court of 
King's Bench, Weſtmin- 220, 
ſter, before Mr. Juſtice Bully 
and a Special Jury, the trial hy 
tween the Duke of Richmond af 
the Rev, Mr, Bate, as editor a: 
morning paper, on an informati 
filed againſt the latter, for ben 
acceſſary to the publication 
certain queries addreſſed to Jy 
grace in that paper of the 2th 
Feb. laſt. The evidence adduct 
in favour of the proſecution wen 
the printer of the ſaid paper (un 
was firſt proſecuted for the (ai 
offence) and the publiſher of it 
The former ſwore that the auth 
of the queries was a perſon of Pl 
mouth, whoſe hand- writing I 
well knew; but that he verih be 
lieved he received the ſame throw 
the hands of the editor, Th 
publiſher ſpoke only to his n 
ceiving that letter by the il 
from his friend at Plymouth, al 
finding it was for the ſaid no- 
ing paper, he laid it upon t 
deſk, but never ſaw it afterwar 
The judge having ſummed-up 
evidence, and left it with the t 
to determine what weight 
printer's evidence ought to | 
with them, circumſtanced 2 
was, they withdrew for abou 
quarter of an hour, when rev 
ing into court, they found a 
dict againſt the defendant, 

On Thurſday the city te- ,4 
membrancer waited on Mr. 


uſtice Gould at his houſe | 
Juſtic 1 
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;"colg's - ipn - fields, with the 


ks of the common council, 
hen we hear the learned Judge 


ned accepting the freedom, 
2 was voted him in a gold 
8 On Saturday 2 cauſe 
eth. s tried in the Court of 
ommon Pleas in London, be- 
re Lord Loughborough, and a 


ecial jury of merchants, in 


ich Samuel Lloyd, an eminent 
« dealer was plaintiff, and 
homas Cooper, a ſurveyor-ge- 
ral of the exciſe, defendant. 
he action was for ſcandalous and 
famatory words ſpoken by the 
fendant of the plaintiff, by 
eans of which the plaintiff was 
jured in his character and credit, 
d many perfons who had been 
the habit of dealing with him, 


ſuſed to do ſo any longer. The 


ſe on the part of the plaintiff 
ps moſt clearly eſtabliſhed, and 
e learned judge, in hts — 
the jury, was very pointed! 
vere 5 7 defendant, nid 
fence, he ſaid, was much ag- 
avated by his ſituation as a re- 
nue officer, having in that ca- 
city a greater opportunity of 
yudicing the reputations of 
le tradeſmen with whoſe affairs 
s office made him more parti- 
larly acquainted, His lordſhip 
ther added, that independent 
the damages to be given by the 
ry to the plaintiff, the com- 
oners of exciſe ought to be 
ſormed of the defendant's con- 
It, with a view of paſſing their 
nſure upon it likewiſe, 

The jury, without heſitation, 
de a verdict for the plaintiff, 


th cool, damages, and coſts of 
It n 


Oxford, June 1. This afternoon 


whilt a little 
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we had moſt tremendous and- re- 
peated claps of thunder, accom- 
panied with vivid flaſhes of light- 
ning; and about fix in the even- 
ing a ball of fire ſtruck the outſide 
of the chimney of Mr. Meredith, 
cutler, of St. Clement's, in the 
ſuburbs of this city, where having 
forced through the wall, it en- 
tered into the upper room, ſhivered 
the tition of the ſtair-caſe, 
broke the maid's box, and did 
other damages; from thence de- 
ſcending to the one-pair-of-ſtairs, 
in a room where Mrs. Meredith 
ſat at work, it totally deſtroyed 
the chimney-piece ; and the glaſs 
over it was reduced to powder, 
and ſcattered about the room like 
ſand ; ſeveral glazed prints were 
likewiſe broke and diſperſed about 
the room; a mahogany cheſt of 
drawers was penetrated as if it had 
been fired at with ſmall ſhot; it 
alſo forced the caſement of the 
window conſiderably outward. 
From hence paſſing down to the 
kitchen, upon the ground floor 
where the maid ſervant was pre- 
paring for tea, ſhe was ſtruck to 
the ground, and received ſeveral 
ſcratches upon the ſide of her face; 
irl in the ſame 
room providentially received no 
hurt; though a wooden frame 
round the fire - place was torn 
away, the china we the ſpits, 
candleſticks, flat-irons, &c. ſcat- 
tered about, and a copper coffee- 
pot, aſkimmer, a bell- metal mor- 
tar, and divers other things, were 
partially melted. From hence, 
the door of this room, as well as 
that of the ſhop, being open, it 
paſſed into the ſtreet without meet- 
ing with any other obſtructions; 
and its further progreſs could not 
be aſcertained, 

Certain 
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Certain advice is received from 
Macao, a ſettlement. of the Por- 
tugueſe in the river Canton, of 
the arrival of the Reſolution and 
Diſcovery in great diſtreſs, and in 
want of proviſions. Upon the 
death of capt. Cook, capt. Clerke 
ſucceeded to the command of the 
two ſhips, and lieut. Gore to be 
captain of the Diſcovery ; but on 
the death of capt. Clerke, lieut. 

King ſucceeded to his place. 
Rev. Mr. J. H Wafer, for- 
merly miniſter of the church of 
Zurich in Switzerland, was be- 
headed for having ordered ſome 
treaſonable pieces to be inſerted 
in the political correſpondence of 
M. Scholffer of Gottingen, and 
for having withheld a document 
of the 15th century, belonging to 
the public archives, after being 


demanded by the town ſecretary. 
Dip, At Tynmouth, Cum- 
berland, D. Bennet, aged 107. 


At Green - ſtreet, Betks, Mr. 
Jofiah Morril, a lieutenant in 
queen Ann's wars, aged 100, 
within two days. 

At Morton, Mr. John Mullet, 
aged 103. 

Thomas Hutchinſon, Eſq; for- 
merly governor of Maſſachuſett's 


Bay. 


lh. 


. _ 1 * 2 
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F By virtue of a commiſ- 

2%. ſion from his majeſty, the 

royal affent was given to the fo]- 
lowing bills, &c. 

The bill for veſting in the Eaſt- 
India Company their territorial 
\ acquifitions in India. The bill 
to prevent the carrying copper in 
ſheets, coaſtways, &c. The poſt- 


horſe act amendment bill. 7, 
ſtarch duty bill. The fink 
fund bill. The bill to — 
and encourage the Greenland il. 


ery. The bill for granting y 


his majeſty one million on a vg 
of credit. The bill relative to, 
drawback on the duty on cof, 
The bill for appointing comm, 
ſioners to inſpect the public 2. 
counts. The bill for granting: 
reward to perſons diſcovering thy 
longitude. And ſeveral incloſa 
and private bills. | 
Was tried before the 
Right Honourable Earl 40. 
Mansfield and a ſpecial jury, x 
cauſe wherein Mr. Schreiber, i 
merchant, was plaintiff, and My, 
Frazer, widow of the late Ge, 
Frazer, who. died at Saratopy 
defendant, The action was brougit 
for damages on a breach of pn 
miſe of marriage. —Mr. Dunning 
opened for the pleintiff, ai 
brought witneſſes to prove tit 
promiſes. The firſt and pris 
cipal was the plaintiff's ſon; wy 
depoſed, that the lady had a: 
knowledged to him her haruy 
conſented to marry his father, 4 
man ſervant depoſed, that I 
miſtreſs had engaged him to p 
abroad with her to Germany, i 
caſe of the marriage taking plat, 
Mr. Chriſtie was brought to prot 
that the plaintiff bought a hof 
in Portland-ſquare, or Portlat6 
place, at the price of 4100, 4 
on account of the marriage u 
taking place, had fold it a 
for 36001, —A horſe-dealer pro 
he had bought four horſes, i 
thirty-five guineas each, and fl 
them again all four at ſevelf 
four guineas. A coach - ma 
proved he had bought two u 
riages for 200l, A taylor ps 
| math 
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aking a ſuit of livery, on account 
the promiſed marriage . 
Mr. Solicitor-General pleaded, 
at his client had no objection to 
e perſon, ch F . 
the plaintiff, who is certainly 
very reſpectable wealthy mer- 
ant, and in every reſpect a 
ry advantageous match for her ; 
at in the courſe of the treaty, 
began to think Mr, Schreiber's 


mper and her's, perhaps none 


the beſt, might not agree; in 
at caſe, the match would render 
th parties extremely unhappy, 
r which reaſon ſhe thought beſt 


retract, though evidently to 


r own loſs and diſadvantage, 
fortune being far ſuperior to 
s. Her late huſband had alſo 
a dream cautioned her againſt 
is new engagement, —He fur- 
xr obſerved, that no attempt 
d been made to prove his client 
oman of fortune; therefore it 
5 much below the plaintiff to 
nt to take from her ſmall pit- 
ce, and add to his own great 
undance. Here he was ſtopped 
Mr. Dunning, who adduced 
dof that the lady's fortune here, 
the Eaſt-Indies, and America, 
jounted to 24, oool. or upwards. 
Mr. Solicitor-General replied, 
at the fortune in England might 
aſcertained, but that abroad 
d not; but with regard to 
tune, his client had ſuffered 
by breaking off the match, 
ſhe was to have her own fortune 
her own diſpoſal, 3ool. a year 
money, 10,0001. ſe:tled upon 
„ and the houſe at Forty-Hill, 
eld, or at her option 50001. 
ead of it, in all 15, oool. in 
e of her ſurvival. 
ord Mansfield, in ſumming up 


aracter, or fortune 


. 
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the evidence, obſerved, that the 
promiſe of marriage was proved; 
that certainly each party engaged 
to marry has a right to retract at 
any time previous to the cerem- 
mony, and even before the prieſt, 
if they apprehended unhappineſs 
to be the event; but it was under 
this circumſtance, that the party 
retracting, if able, ſhould make 
good the damages ſuſtained by the 
other, through the treaty :—the 
plaintiff had proved ſome da- 
mages—it was for the jury to 
aſſeſs the quantum. / , 

The jury, after a conſultation 
of a few minutes, gave a verdict 
of Gol. damages, with coſts. 

A court of common gh 
council was held at Guild- - * 
hall, when a motion was made 
by Mr, Pariſh, and ſeconded by 


Mr. Powell, that an humble ad- 


dreſs be preſented to his majeſty, 
expreſſing the grateful thanks of 
this court for his majeſty's care 
and attention to the citizens of 
London, in granting them ſuch 
aid as became neceſſary to ſubdue 
the late dangerous riots, they 
being too formidable for the con- 
troul of the civil authority; which 
occaſioned very long and great 
debates. The principal ſpeakers 
were, the aldermen Townſend, 
Wilkes, Newnham, and Wool- 
dridge; Mr. deputy Leeky, Mr. 
-Dornford, Mr. Hurford, Mr. 
Merry, Mr. Thorpe, Mr. Sharpe, 
and deputy Judd. The previous 
queſtion was put, whether the 
above queſtion ſhould be put, 
which was carried in the negative; 
but it appeared upon a diviſion, 
that four aldermen and 61 com- 
moners were for putting the queſ- 
tion, and four aldermen and 56 

commoners, 
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commoners againſt it; therefore 
the queſtion to addreſs was put, 
and carried in the affirmative. 
A few days ago the long de- 
pending cauſe of Miſs Butterfield 


was finally determined in Doctor's 


Commons, when the will made by 
the late William Scawen, Eſq; 
while he was at Mr. Sanxay's, 
was eſtabliſhed, and all former 
wills in her favour were ſet aſide. 
'This decifion was founded in theſe 
inciples: that when the de- 
ceaſed made the will in queſtion, 
he was in his' perfe& ſenſes, and 
had time enough to deliberate on 
the merits of Miſs Butterfield 
' before his death, or even before 
he annexed the codicil, by which 
he cancelled all his former wills ; 
and that the laſt will was properly 
figned and atteſted. The judge, 
before he pronounced this decree, 
ated the evidence with great per- 
fpicuity and candour, and beſtow- 
ed many encomiums on the cha- 
racter and conduct of Miſs Butter- 
field, but obſerved, that it was 
not his buſineſs to ſay what Mr. 
Scawen ought to have done, but 
what he actually did, and what 
the law requires when a will is 
executed in proper form. 
— * His majeſty's free pardon 
Stn. hath been granted to James 
Parfe, 2 convict of May ſeſſion, 
under ſentence of death; he was 
diſcharged by the perſons who 
broke open and demoliſhed New- 
gate, 12 ſurrendered himſelf 
again into the cuſtody of Mr. 
Akerman. * f 
There were eighty- ſive perſon 
tried for riots at the Old-Bailey, 
of whom thirty-five were capitally 
convicted, ſeven convicted of ſin- 
felony, and forty- three ac 
guitted. —At the commiſſion at 


St. Margaret's- Hill, fifty wh 
tried for riots, of whom twens 
four were capitally convicted, wi 
twenty-ſix acquitted. $0 that g 
the whole one hundred and chim. 
five have been tried, and (6, 
nine of them convicted. 
A court of aldermen was 
held at Guildhall, when 21 N 
aldermen were preſent. Thecow 
reſolved, that as the executions 
have paſſed with perfect peace a 
quiet, and there being no 
pearance of any riots within thy 
city, no further allowance þ 
made to the troops by this di 
after Saturday next. One wy 
forcible reaſon offered to prop 
the neceſſity of a compliance yit 
this motion, was, that the ay 
expence of maintaining the fl. 
diers, and providing a table (x 
the officers, is 100l. a day; al 
that the bills already drawn d 
the chamber, exceed 4oool. 
At a meeting of the corporatin 
of York at the Guildhall of tu 
city, a motion was made to a 
dreſs his majeſty on the taking d 
Charles Town, and the {ip 
preſſion of the late riots, vii 
was carried, and an addreſs dun 
up; but on hearing the {ax 
read, it was, on a diviſion, db 
approved, 28 to 19. 
Some few weeks ago, the pil 
boy bringing the mail from 
venage to Welwyn in Henan 
ſhire, was robbed by a man 
foot, who at firſt was thougit 8 
be a farmer in that neighbow 
hood, whoſe caſe was ſome! 
ſingular. Soon aſter the robMf 
was committed, not being d 
verfant in bank - notes, be h 
joined the half of one note of 
to the half of another of 200. 
had paid the ſame to a trade 


ford. This being brought 
| 1 for payment, cauſed 
ſuſpicion, and, on enquiry, 'the 
g was eaſily traced to the far- 
der, who, being under no fear 
f danger, was taken out of his 
ed without reſiſtance, and carried 
» Hertford gaol for trial. 
At Oxford aflizes, a 
pSth. auſe was tried between 
he city and univerſity ; the queſ- 


3 3 


* 
2 
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* jon was, Whether a tradeſman, 
0 ring in the city, but matricu- 
„ed by the univerſity, was liable 
8 > ſerve the office of conſtable? 
I hich was -determined in the 
15 Ermative ; but the univerſity, it 


s ſaid, intend to carry the final 


5 lecifon into Weſtminiter- Hall. 
"of b. It was decided by Lord 
* zoth. Chief Baron Skynner, at 


dedford, that evidence which de- 
lares the aſſertions of a perſon 
ace dead, cannot be admitted in 
point of law, notwithſtanding that 
perſon did not die till a year and 
half after the tranſaction, and 


E 
n a 


) af 

e action at law would not have 
een brought, had that witneſs 
1. een alive, 

— Died, At Leeds, Yorkſhire, 


Mr. Wheatley, clothier, aged 1c6. 
At Ditchley, Suffex, Mr. Iſaac 
Sherman, aged 97, 

In the county of Louth, Ireland, 
r. Gernon, aged 125. 

In South Wales, Mr. D. War- 
ſam, aged 109. 

At Frampton, Hants. Mr. Rob. 
Pring, aged 103. 

Thomas Ellis, ſhoemaker, aged 
104. 

At Burton, Hants. John Ben- 
net, eſq. near 100 years old. He 
Was page to queen Anne, at the 
beginning of her reign. 

Samuel Muſgrave, M. D. F. R. S. 
and formerly of Corpus Chriſti 
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College, Oxon, well known to the 
public by his examination before 
the Houſe of Commons, relative 


to the * of 1762; and to the 


learned, by his notes and col- 


lections on Euripides, which the 


univerſity purchaſed, it is ſaid, 
for z00l. and have inſerted in the 
ſplendid edition' of that t, in 
four vols. 4, 1778. He alſo 
publiſhed many medical tracts. 


AUGUST. 

Abraham Darnford and . 
William Newton were ex- 
amined before the ſitting 
man at Guildhall, being ch 
by William Warts, clerk to Meſſra. 
Smith, Wright and Gray, bankers, 
with robbing and attempting to 
murder him. It appeared on their 
examination, that one of the men 
had lodged an accepted bill at the 
banking - houſe, to be received 
when due, and the money to be 
remitted into the country, accord- 
ing to direction. As this pre- 
tended bill was directed to an 
empty houſe, and had ſeveral 


days to run, the villains in the 


mean time applied to the perſons 
who had the letting of the houſe, 
to take it, had taken it, and got 
the key, under pretence of getting 
the houſe cleaned. The landlord 
being made acquainted with the 
haſte his new tenants were in to 
take poſſeſſion, and not very well 
liking their deſcription, defired 
the miſtreſs of the public-houſe, 
on the oppoſite ſide of the way, 
to have an eye to their proceed- 
ings. Accordingly, on the day 
when the bill became due, ſhe 


obſerved two men.enter the houſe, 


and open the parlour windows, 
and preſently atter, a third man 


came 


alder- 
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came and knocked at the door, 
was let in, and the door ſhut. 


Attending-to ſee the event; ſhe 


thought ſhe heard an uncommon 
noue, and ſtepping over the way, 
and liſtening, was ſtruck with the 
ſound. of murder, pronounced in a 
hoarſe faint voice, ſucceeded by a 
kind of - -groaning, which very 
much alarmed her; and looking 
through the key-hole, ſhe ſaw two 
men dragging the third down the 
cellar ſtairs, on which ſhe cried 
out violently theyre murdering a 
man, knocked hard at the door, 
and begged the people in the ſtreet 
to A it open ; but none would 
interfere, Being enraged at their 
brutality; ſhe burſt open the win- 
dow herſelf, and was entering, 
when one of the villains opened 


the door, and was running off; 


but on the cry of Stop thief,” 
he was inſtantly taken, and the 
other ſhe ſeized by the throat her- 
ſelf, and dragged him to her own 
houſe, by which this horrid con- 
trivance was brought to light. 
They had robbed the poor man of 
. his pocket- book, and had nearly 


throttled him to ſtop his noiſe, 


till they had got him into the 
back cellar, where they certainly 
deſigned to have murdered him, 
-had not the woman by her forti- 
tude -providentially interpoſed to 
-fave his hfe. | | 
2th The clerk to the bank- 
ing houſe in Lombard- 
ſtreet was again examined before 
the lord mayor, with regard to 
the attempt of a robbery, and the 
manner of his treatment whilſt in 
the houſe in Water-lane, Black- 
friars; but he refuſed to take an 
oath, being a quaker. The lord 
mayor u many arguments to 


induce him to do it, but in "NV 
whereupon his lordſhip bound h. 
over to proſecute Darnford a 
Newton at the next ſeſſion 2t th 


Old-Bailey. If the evidenc g 


Mrs. Bouchier and her lic 
do not bring the fact hone | 
them, it is feared the two offen 


will eſcape. 


At the aſſizes for the county g 


Lincoln was tried a cauſe bety 
the hon. John Manners and y 
derman Sanſer, for pulling don 
the market - croſs at Granthy 
and converting the ſame to . 
oben uſe. 


It 1 that thy 
croſs had ſtood beyond mengy, 
and was claimed as part of t 
manor of Grantham by the pluy 
tiff. The defendant ſet up hy 
right to take it down by a yp. 
tended grant from Charles I. cl 
which gave to the corporation; 


market and three fairs; but th 


jury, which was ſpecial, found i 
the plaintiff, with 40]. damage, 
A moſt dreadful ſtorm , 
of thunder and lightning 9" 
killed a man 2 hay ne 
Swanſea in Glamorganſhire, a 
ſet fire to the hay on which it 
was found. The ſwivel of i 
watch was melted, and a round 
hole made in the outer caſe, vd 
fixed it to the inner caſe, but u 
mark appeared on his body, al 
only a black ſpot on his ſt, 
near to the hole made in M 
watch. 

On the ſame day a horſe a 
18 ſheep were ſtruck dead ni 
Uſk, in Monmouthſhire. Tit 
had all got together under a per 
tree, to avoid the violence ot 
tempeſt, Two horſes were al 
killed by the lightning in a ſat 
near Pontypool. j 
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the court at St. James's, the 


k of Auguſt, 1780, preſent, 
2 king's ei excellent ma- 


je in council. ; 
His majeſty in council was this 


ay pleaſed 


to order, that the 


which ſtands 


arhament, 


2 
ved to Thurſday, the 24th of 


” inſtant, Auguſt, ſhould be 


his 1 
— prorogued to Thurſday, 


ge 28th day of September next. 
* . few r clock in the 


gth. afternoon, as the phæton 


—— Manners, Eſq; ſon of lord 
| Manners, was ſtanding in Ar- 
roton - ſtreet, St. James's, the 
ſes ſuddenly took - fright, and 
n into Piccadilly at a furious 
te, and threw down-a man who 


ad a child in his arms. Both the. 


an and child were greatly 
ruiſed ; but it unfortunately 
pppened that the man had a 
tle of aqua- fortis in his hand: 


e bottle was broke in the fall, 
id great part of the liquid pour- 


g upon the child, occaſioned a 
pſt ſhocking and terrible ſcene 


miſery and diſtreſs; nor had 
e man much better fortune. 


he cloaths of both were on fire, 
ir bodies moſt horridly burnt, 


elled, and their eyes cloſed up, 
The cries of the child were 
uly pitiable. At length their 
daths were cut off (for they could 
t otherwiſe be got off), and 
ey were put into linen furniſhed 
the neighbours, and carried to 
George's Hoſpital, without 
pes of their recovery. 
oth, Came on at the Guild- 


fore juſtice Nares and a ſpecial 
y, the trial between Mr. Caton 
untiff, and a captain and lieu- 
ant in the impreſs ſervice de- 


hall of the city of Briſtol, 


[223 
fendants, on an action for illegally 
impreſſing and impriſoning the 
plaintiff in July 1779, he having 
at no time ated in any other ca- 
pacity than as owner or maſter of 
a veſſel at ſea; when the jury 
gave a verdict in his favour with 
oo damages. The damages were 
aid at/5oool. 

Lately was preſented to the lord 


mayor of York, by his Grace the 
Duke of Portland, a cluiter of Sy- 


rian grapes, the largeſt, it is ſup- 
oſed, that ever grew in England. 
ts girt round was five feet nine 
inches, and its weight 11 pounds 
10 ounces, f | 
A ſhocking murder was com- 
mitted at Milton, near Chriſt- 
Church, Hants, by a gang of 
ſmugglers, who weut to the houſe 
of Mr. John Buſſey, officer of 
cuſtoms, called him up, and frac- 
tured his ſkull in ſuch a manner 
that ſeven pieces were taken from 
it. He lived in great agony till 
the 27th, when he expired. 
Cambridge, Auguſt 18. On Mon- 


day laſt, Anne Jeffrey. and Mary 
Wells, two poor women belonging 


to Cambridge, who had been in 
the fields to glean, were found by 
the road fide in a kind of ſtupor, 
by a gentleman who was returning 
home. On enquiry, it appeared 

they had been ignorantiy eatin 
the berries of the deadly night- 
ſhade. The gentleman very hu- 
manely brought the poor women - 
to Mr. Hoffman, chymiſt, on the 
Peaſe-hill, who immediately ap- 
plied proper remedies, and bath 

the women are now perfectly re- 
covered. 1; 
Many inſtances might be given 
of the fatal effects of this plant. 
Two young Engliſh gentlemen, 
| travelling 


N 
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travelling in France, and being 
: thirſty, were tempted by the in- 
viting appearance of the berry, of 

3 they imprudently eat, which 


an an immediate ſtupor, 


and occaſioned their death. TWO 
ſtudents in the batanic garden at 
Leyden alſo eat of the berries of 


the nightſhade; one of them died 


the next day, the other with great 
difficulty was recovered About 


ſeven years ago, a labourer who 


was at work in Trinity-College, 


ignorantly eat a plant of the night- 

ade l way of ſallad, but for- 
tunately ꝛpplied to Mr. Hoffman, 
by whon he was cured. The 


method of cure, recommended by 


Mr. Hoffman, is to give a vomit 
as ſoon as poſſible, then to drink 
vinegar or lemon juice, about a 


pint diluted in an equal quantity 


of water, in the courſe of the day, 
and to walk the patient about to 
revent ſleep, which would be 
tal. For the information of our 


readers, we add a botanical de- 


ſcription of the plant. 

elladonna, deadly nightſhade, 
or dwale: ftem erect, forked, 
branched, three- or four feet high ; 
leaves oval, entire, large, hairy, 


. ſoft, pointed; flowers dead pur- 


ple, numerous, on pedicles from 


the alz of the leaves, ſingle; 


fruit, when ripe, a large black 


gloty berry; it grows in woods, 


edges, &c. and is ripe in June, 
July, and Auguſt, The Italians 


give the name of Belladonna to 


this plant, becauſe the ladies in 


Italy make uſe of a water diſtilled 
- from the nightſhade as a coſmetic ; 


and the miniature painters prepare 
from the fruit a moſt beautiful 


green colour. 


Soon after the accident above- 


mentioned, five ſoldiers belonging 


the burials 7181. | 
. Paris, Auguſt 21. The Wl 


to the Suſſex regiment of mille 
quartered near Dorking, zm 
were violently affected by enn 
of the berries of the nigh 
but fortunately, after fix Or ei | 
day's illneſs, were all recover, 

Poland, Auguft 7. We hay 
ceived affecting - accounts yn 
Auſtrian Moldavia, that ty 8 
cuſts, which appeared in aum Dr 
laſt in the diſtrict of Herza in ty 
province, having then depcig 
their eggs, they now appezr i 4 


thouſand times greater nue bl 
than laſt year, * are tuo u 
long; they are divided into u 
formidable armies ; the firf « 1 


tends ſeven leagues in length, of 
nine in breadth, from Hem 
Potuſhan ; the ſecond ena 
from Roman to the Danube, wii 
is about eight leagues ; 2e 
third from Jaſſy to Beſlarhy 
they have deſtroyed all the uliiy'** 


fruit, and even leaves of the A 
reſt trees, but have not yet toacy 

the vines or the whezt ; they oP 
as yet too young to fly, ai" | 


when they riſe, the wind (ety _ 


wards Auſtrian Moldavia, 6 
fine country will be ruined. 8 
Leghorn, Auguſt 12. We k hic 
from Rome, that they hut | 
luſtrum (or a numbering cf! 
people) there on the 24th of ju 
when it appeared there wer! 
that city 155,184 inhabitants; 
whom were 36,485 houſe· ke 
In this number were inc 
3847 monks, 2827 ſecular pu 
1910 nuns, 1065 ſtudent, | 
alms-houſe poor, 7 negro, i 
52 perſons' not Romans. 
numbers born from June 24.1 
to June 24, 1780, were 522, 


ever attentive to give his ſabe 
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n proofs of his love and equi- Died, At Simanſton, Mrs. 
c would have his name-day, Suſ. Eviſon, aged 108. ; 
[ouſt 25, marked by an act of At Liverpool, Mr. W. Ellis, 
nevolence to his people. In aged 130 years and 6 months. 
nſequence, his majeſty, of his At his ſeat at Antermonie, John 
in proper motion, has aboliſhed Bell, Eſq; who in 1715, 1716, 
that day, Ja-queftion prelimi- 1717, 1718, accompanied, as 
tire, (the torture) which, ac- phyſician and ſurgeon, Peter the 
rding to a barbarous cuſtom, Great's embaſſy to Perſia, and 
eſerved-fince the ages of igno- in 1719, 1720, 17215 that to 
nce, criminals were put to, a China, of which he publiſhed a 
oment before their execution. particular account in 2 vols. 4to, 
de edit, ordaining that abo- Glaſgow, 1762, fince reprinted 
tion, will ſoon appear, and the in 2 vols. 12mo. | | 
vereign courts, who have long Sir John Jefferſon, Knt. aged 
mented that cuſtom, though * | 
liged to put it in execution, At Epping, Mr. Ed. Brinton, 
il receive the new law with aged 102. 
pture, At Blackwall, Capt. T. Welch, 
Peterſburg, Auguſt 26. This aged 8. | 
ening, at about eight o'clock, W. Raymond, Eſq; aged 96. 
bis'city was terribly alarmed by a At his houſe in Piccadilly, R. 
readful fire breaking out in the Hutchinſon, Eſq; aged 97. 
emp magazine, which raged with At Plaiſtow, Capt. W. Mon- 
ch violence, that it was not only tague, aged 97. | 


npolible to 7 burning down Rev. Mr. Richard Dillon, late 


e warehouſe, but even its com- of the Roman Catholic chapel in 
unicating to ſeveral veſſels that Moorfields, where he had reſided 
ere loaded and loading with tor 36 years, till it was deſtroyed 
emp, flax, oil, and cordage, by the mob in the late riots; at 
hich, being all combuſtible the fame time his houſe having 
bods, made the conflagration been totally pulled down, his 
ry tremendous; and had not books and houthold furniture 
eſlames taken another direction, burnt, without even a bed being 
ie whole quarter of Waſily- left ſor him to lie on; the ſhock 
row muſt have been burnt. he received from ſeach barbarous 
he fire, however, communicated treatment deeply affected his health” 
a magazine which was ſurround- and ſpirits, and is ſuppoſed to 
wich water, and contained great have haftened his death. He was 
ut of the laſt crop of tobacco a younger brother of the ancient 
dich grew inf the Ukraine. The family of Preudſton, in the county 
fe burnt three days, and the da- of Meath, in Ireland; and his 
ade done by it is reckoned at character was univerfally reſpected 
o millions of roubles; the num- and eſteemed by a numerous ac- 
of people who Have loſt their quaintance. a 

© 8 not yet known, but from Of convulſions in the ſtomach, 
ius eircumſtances it is not occaſioned by citing muſhrooms 
udted but it myſt be very ſtewed in a bell-metal ſaucepan, 
2 Ch. Maitland, Efg; of Raynham. 
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SEPTEMBER. 
11. 4 proclamation was iſſued 

* by the king in council, for 
diflolving the preſent parliament, 
and declaring the calling of ano- 
ther; the writs for which to bear 
date on Saturday the 2d day of 
this inſtant September, and to be 

returnable on 'Tueſday the 3 iſt day 
of October following. 

th This day there was a 
7. numerous meeting, in the 
ico of Covent Garden church, 
in order to elect two proper per- 
ſons to repreſent the city of Weſt- 
minſter in the enſuir 7 parliament, 
when the Right Hon. Lord Lin- 
coln, Sir George Brydges Rodney, 
bart. and the Hon. Charles Fox, 
were put in nomination as candi- 
dates. The majority of hands be- 
ing declared in favour of Lord 
Lincoln and Sir George Rodney, 
a poll was demanded for Mr. Fox. 


A court of huſtings was 
sch. n. 4 


Id at Guildhall, the 
election of four members to repre- 
ſent this city in the enſuing parlia- 
ment. "AN 
Upon the ſeparate ſhew of hands, 
the ſheriffs declared the election 
to have fallen upon Aldermen 
Hayley, Bull, Sawbridge, and 
Newnham. 5 
Mr, Alderman Townſend de- 
clined any conteſt ; but the friends 
of Aldermen Kirkman and Clarke 
demanded polls, which commenc- 
ed at four o'clock, ; 
b A county court was held 

$403. at Brentford, for the elec- 


Fr. Sat. 


tion of two members to reprekn 
the county of Middleſex in the g 
ſuing parliament. 

About eleven o'clock the unde 
ſheriff opened the buſineſs Upon 1 
temporary huſtings built for the 
purpdſe ; and after reading th 
writ, and the acts of parlianey 
reſpecting the mode of elecha 

ohn Wilkes and George Byng 

ſqrs. were propoſed as candiday 
by Mr. Scott and Mr. Taylor; 50 
other perſon being put in nomin. 
tion, theſe gentlemen were dh 
clared of courſe unanimouſly 
elected. 

This morning about half y 
four o'clock, a duel was fouyhti 
Hyde-Park between the Rev. . 
Bate, of Surrey-ſtreet, and Mr. 
a ſtudent of the law, late of $ 
John's College, Cambridge. Th 
2 aroſe from ſome circun, 

nces relating to the conduf 
of the Morning-Poſt, in vid 
they are both engaged, The 
chance of the firſt fire falling y 
Mr. B. he diſcharged his piu, 
and hit Mr. R. in the fleſby put 


of the right arm; the would 


however, was not ſufficient toiv 
capacitate him from returning th 
fire, which he, did, but withon 
effect. The ſeconds now inter 
poſed, and the affair was 4 
juſted. 

At three o'clock, the poll , 
finiſhed at Guildhall, fer 
four repreſentatives for this cit 
when the numbers were: for Ala 
man 


Th. Fr, 


Hayley 
Kirkman 
Bull 
Newnham 
Sawbridge 
Clarke 


228 
160 
151 
137 
152 
110 


424 
349 
294 
272 
280 


174 


583 
863 
478 
425 
499 
241 


598 


591 30 


590 


435 39 


604 
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goon after the poll cloſed, ad- 
vice was received from Margate, 
that Mr. e116 ae 3 died 

hat day at that place. 
6h 2 the poll finall cloſed 
pr the borough of Southwark; 
the numbers ſtood as follows: 

For Sir Richard Hotham 1177 

Mr. Polhill - 1025 

Mr. Thrale 769 

The event of yeſterday's 

16th, buſineſs is that Mr. Kirk- 

man will be returned, as of courſe, 

and there will be a new writ iſſued 

for the election of a member in his 

ſtead, after the meeting of par- 
lament, 

N A moſt alarming tempeſt 
en. of thunder and ightning 
brew the inhabitants of Eaſtbourne 
In Kent into the utmoſt conſterna- 


i jon. A ftream of electrical fire 
* Fell = the houſe occupied by 
5 Mr. Adair, next to that in which 


Prince Edward reſided; and juſt 
t the cloſe of the ſtorm, when the 
everity of it was ſo far ſubſided as 
0 leave no apprehenſions of dan- 
er, two of Mr. Adair's ſervants 
ere going out to view an engage- 
hent at ſea, when the coachman, 


* ho was foremoſt, was ſtruck in- 
ler. ntly dead, and thrown back 
i the butler, who, without 


ing ſenſible of the cauſe, fell 
Ikewiſe to the ground. Upon re- 
orering his ſorprize, he ran up 
urs ia anſwer to the bell which 


de butler's report ſuggeſted the 
ceſlity of enquiring after the reſt 
I the family, Upon opening the 
ning. room door, Mr. Adair was 
und lying on the floor, apparent- 
n a ſtate of inſenſibility. He 
ad ſuſtained a ſevere ſtroke, which 
fed his whole left fide, and 
Iiculatly his arm, which was at 
l ſuppoſed to have been broken, 
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as rung by the houſe-keeper. 
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Amidſt the hurry and confuſion, 
the footman's abſence was not no- 
ticed, who had ſhared in his fel- 
low-ſervant's fate; he was found 
ſtretched out on the floor in the pan- 
try, and actually dead. Miſs Adair 
was in her room dreſſing, and, 
though the wood - work of the bed, 
from which ſhe had juſt riſen, was 
ſhivered in pieces, the very hap- 
pily did not ſuſtain the leaft per- 
ſonal injury. The houſe, appen- 
dages, and furniture, were much 
damaged, the chimney ſplit, and 
partly thrown down, the windows 
ſhattered, looking-glaſſes broken, 
bell-wires in ſome of the rooms 
melted, and cornices diſplaced. In 
the room where the footman was 
found, a large ſtone, forming a 
part of the front-wall, was forced 
out of its place. 
Mr. Adair's finger) was cracked 
round the ſetting of the ſtone, and 
the watch which was in his pocket 
bore the appearance of being bat- 
tered, A very extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance regarding the coachman 
was this; though it was evident, 
from the livid marks on his breaſt, 
that he received the fatal ſtroke 
there, the lightning had perforated 
a round hole_in the lower part of 
his wig behind, which exhibited 
no ſigns of being burnt, but looked 
as if it had been cut with a pinking 
iron.—None of the neighbouring 
houſes received damage. | 
This morning the lord 20th 

mayor held a wardmote at CO 
Guildhall for the election of an al- 
derman for the ward' of Cheap, 
in the room of John Kirkman, Eſq, 
deceaſed, when William Creigh- 


ton, Eſq; a Weſt-India merchant, 


was choſen without oppoſition. 
The ſame day the trials n 

ended at the ſeſſions houſe 

in the Old-Bailey, when ſeventeen 
[P] 2 priſoners 


A ſeal-ring (on 
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priſoners were tried; three of 
whom were convicted of felony, 
two of riots, and twelve were ac- 
quitted ; 14 capital convicts re- 
ceived judgment of death. 

At the cloſe of the pol! 
this day for the city and li- 
berty of Weſtminſter, the numbers 
were as follow : 

For Sir G. Bridges Rodney 5298 

Hon. Charles Fox 4878 
Lord Lincoln 4157 
Fe Lord Lincoln having laſt 

34. night given up the conteſt 
for Weſtminſter, by declining the 
poll, this day the high bailiff re- 
turned Sir George Rodney, and 
the Hon. Charles Fox, duly elec- 
ted. Lord Lincoln then demanded 
a ſcrutiny, which is to begin on 
the 10th of October. Admiral 
Young, as proxy for Admiral 
Rodney, and Mr. Fox, were then 
chaired, and carried in triumph 
through different ſtreets to the 
Duke of Rutland's, Duke of Port- 
land's, and Duke of Devon ſhire's ; 
after which they were brought 
back to Covent Garden to the 
committee room, amidſt a nume- 
Tous crowd of ſpectators. 

Leipfick, Sept. 22. The famous 
town of Gera, ſo renowned for its 
manufaQures, is now no more. A 
moſt violent fire broke out there 
on the 18th, which in a very ſhort 


22d. 


time made ſuch rapid progreſs 


that it was impoſſible to extinguiſh 
it, particularly as the wind biew 
very ſtrong, and carried the 1.kes 
of fire from one part to another, 
which, as the houſes are motly 
covered with wood, cut and placed 
in the imitation of ſlates, ſcon 
made the conflagration general. 
In ſhort, one caſtle, an hoſpital, 
and ſome ſmall! houſes, which were 


"_ I 


out of the town, are all thy yy 
left out of 744 houſes, of which ty 
town was compoſed ; within th 
walls not one houſe is ſang; 
The loſs in merchandize of varion 
ſorts, corn, manufactures, &t. 
immenſe, and a very great ny, 
ber of perſons, of all. ages, 1 
ſaid to be mifling. In for, þ 
deſolation of this once flourifi, 
town of Gera is ſcarce to be equi. 
led in hiſtory, | 

On the 22d ult. arrived z 
Stromneſs, the Reſolution and it 
covery, commanded by Captan 
Gore and Captain King, after! 
voyage of four years and fon 
months on diſcoverics. Their pm. 
cipal object was to ſearch tor 1 
North Eaſt or North Welt paſig 
from the ſea of Kamſkatka toy 
rope. This they have deternint 
not to exiſt, at leaſt for any con. 
mercial purpoſe. It is faid they 
have diſcovered a conſiderable 
group of new iſlands in the Sout 
ſeas, and that they have explored! 
tract of country on the weilern coal 
of America, of the extent of up 
wards of 20 degrees of latitude. 

Laſt month a violent ſhock ofa 
earthquake was felt in Flint ul 
D-nbigh ſhires: alſo in Argleſn 
and at Caernarvon, but vot A 
Conway; ſtrongly at Lunruh 
acroſs the vale of Clwyd, at Dont 
ing and Holiwell, which lall place 
was the furtheſt it could be trac 
in Flintſhire. 

Died, At Inch, in the coun 
of Wexford, Mr. Henry Cole 
nor, ſurveyor of the coaſt 2! Black 
water, aged 115 years. He va 
French extraction, very ſpanig it 
his diet, and uſed much exerciſe 
no ore preſerved more abe 1 
French call che youth of 0:0 . 


being 


being an agreeable chearful com- 
panion, at the age 9 100, when 
de married his laſt wife. 

It Winterborne, Hants, Suſan 


Edmonds, aged 104. 
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OCTOBER. 


At a court of common 
2d. council held at Guildhall, a 
ation was made that the cham- 
derlain do immediately lay before 
the court an account of all mo- 
ies paid out of the chamber on 
cccount of the lord mayor, which 
à carried in the affirmative. 

The chamberlain withdrew, and 


being read, 

A motion was made that the 
ſum of 8141. 15. paid on account 
pf the lord mayor's view of the 
river and expedition to Windſor, 
pught not to be defrayed by the 
tv, being totally unneceſſary and 
highly extravagant. This brought 
dn great debate, which laſted for 
ear an hour and a half, when the 
previous queſtion was put, and car- 
ed in the negative; the firſt 
queſhon was then put, and reſolv- 
d in the affirmative. . 

In conſequence of its being 
brown out in the courſe of the 
lehate, that the audit dinners in 
general were very extravagant, Mr. 
paertff Sainſbury made a motion 
hat in future the expences at the 
zaditing the city and Bridgehouſe 


as unanimouſly agreed to. 

A motion was made, and queſtion 
put, that the chamberlain do not 
pay the lord mayor more than the 
um of 3521. 198. of the balance 
Ive to his lordſhip out of the am- 
le allowance given by vhis city. 


CHRONICLE. 


returned with an account, which 


Iccounts, do not exceed gol. which 
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This cauſed freſh debates, which 
laſted for a conſiderable time; the 
lord mayor declined to put the 
queſtion for ſome time, but hav- 
ing conſented, the queſtion being 
put, t was reſolved in the affirm- 
ative. | 

Advice was this day received, 
that the Fairy ſloop of war, and 
the Veſtal frigate, being cruiſing 
on the Newfoundland ftation, they 
fell in with and took an American 
packet, on board of which was 
Mr. Laurens, Prefident of the 
Congreſs. | 

As ſoon as Mr. Laurens per- 
ceived the Engliſh armed boat 
make up to the veſſel in which he 
was, he threw the box that con- 
tained the letters overboard ; but 
the lead that was annexed to it 
proving inſufficient for ſinking it 
immediately, one of the daring 
tars belonging to the Veſtal leaped 
from the boat, and kept it afloat 


ti]! the reſt aſſiſted him in recover- 


ing it. 

Mr. Laurens was bound to Hol- 
land, with a commiſſion from the 
Congreſs; and the purport of his 


buſineſs, it is ſaid, was of ſuch a 


nature as muſt have produced hoſti- 
lities between this country and the 
States, if this accident had not 
interrened. The papers are of 
conſequence which have been found 
in the box above-mentioned ; they 
contain an explicit detail of his bu= 
fineſs with the States, and a full 
deſcription of his powers and com- 
miſſion there. 

On Friday, OQober 6th, about 
twelve o'clock, purſaant to an or- 
der for that purpoſe, Mr. Laurens 
was brought in a hackney coach to 
Lord Germaine*s Office, accom pa- 
nied only by Mr. Addington. The 
Earl of Hiilidorovgh, Lord Viſ- 

(P] 3 cou 


* 
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count Stormont, and Lord George 
Germaine, three of his majeſty's 


principal Secretaries of State, at- 


tended by his majeſty's Solicitor- 
general, ing preſent, Mr. Lau- 
rens went under a long examina- 
tion, which laſted till near fix 
o'clock, when a warrant of com- 
mitment was made out, ſigned by 
the three Secretaries of State, com- 
mitting him a cloſe priſoner to 
the Tower. Mr. Laurens was con- 
veyed priyately ſoon afterwards, as 
before, in a hackney-coach, ac- 
companied by two military officers, 
and two meſſengers, who were like- 
wife named in the warrant. They 
arrived at the Tower about ſeven 
o'clock, and delivered their pri- 
ſoner into the cuſtody of the go- 
vernor, E p 4 
n conſequence of an ad- 
9th, dreſs to his niajeſty, from the 
Houſe of Commons, dated the 6th 
of July laſt, the claims of a conſi- 
derable number of ſufferers by the 


late rebellious inſurrections, have 


been laid before the Board of 
Works, the principal officers of 
which have made a report thereof 
to the Lords of the Treaſury. 

; A A moſt violent whirlwind 
or tornado burſt on Ham- 
merſmith, Rochampton, 
mond, Kingſton, and the envi- 
Tons. The ſtorm ſeems to have 
ome in one direction from S. to 
N. it beat open the 8. door of 
Hammerſmith church, though a 
very ſtrong one, and the chan- 
delier becoming a conductor to 
the eng it paſt directly 
through the church, and beat out 
a very large Gothic window on 
the north fide, which was full 
of ſtrong workmanſhip both in 
iron and ſtone; tore down the 


fronts of ſome houſes, blew down 


dad 


15th, 


Rich- 


walls, and tore up large tres 
the roots; all the win os on the 
S. fide of the church were broker 
oy tiles from the adjacent houſy, 

he time of its duration at Hu. 
merſmith did not exceed four n. 
nutes. At Roehampton a bw 
with ſome poor people in it wy 
blown down, and ſeven out of ck. 
ven were ſent to the hoſpital; z 
ſtable full of horſes was likegit 
deſtroyed, The effects of th 
lightning on the ground of the 
fields, and of the ſtorm on the 
largeſt trees, was moſt aſtoniſhing, 
and ſtill continue to draw a co. 
courſe of ſpectators. It has be 
ſaid, but we do not vouch it, that 
the ſtorm carried a large tree cle 
acroſs the Thames, 

The violent ſtorm, which did i 
much damage in the neighbou, 
hood of London, was ſtill more {+ 
verely felt at Cherburgh on the 
coaſt of France, where ſeveral iz 
were driven out of the bay; ts 
ſea raſe to an alarming height; x 
Vologne the convent was ſtruck 
with the lightning; in the fort 
ot Tour le Ville the trees were ſa 
on fire by the flaſhes, which ven 
inceſſant for ſome time: in ſhon, 
the inhabitants on that part of tle 
coaſt for many miles were thront 
into the utmoſt conſternation. 

The council-houſe at Saliſbury, 
a building erected about 200 Jen 
ago, and containing the law court, 
was burnt down. It was obſer 
on fire at five in the — and 
extinguiſhed by nine, Happy 
the charters, pictures, and furth 
ture, were ſaved. 

Mr. Langdale, the diſtil- 10 
ler, whoſe houles were de- 
ſtroyed by the rioters the beg» 
ning of June laſt, brought his . 
tion againſt the lord mayor h 1 


the recovery of 40, oool. 
de” ſuſtained by the negli- 
gence of the city magiſtrates. 

The ſeſſions ended at the 
zit. Old Bailey, when the fol- 
lowing perſons received ſentence 
Sf death, viz. Anne Lavendar, for 
dealing a metal watch, a pair of 
done buckles, a diamond ring, 


and ſome apparel, the property of 


>” = a5 YT _< _-” A. ow 


5 Mary Adams, at her houſe in 
it Southampton-ſtreet, Bloomſbury ; 
be ames Johnſon and Richard Brown, . 
te for ſtealing two geldings, the pro- 
v of James Crow, out of his 


geld at Edinford, im Bedfordſhire ; 
Richard Hapgood, for ſtealing a 
quantity of wearing apparel, the 
property of Mr, Adams, in his 
houſe in Hatton-ſtreet ; George 


= = ST” 


a5” 


neral Poſt-Office, for feloniouſly 
ſecreting a letter ſent by the poſt 
from- Burnley in Lancaſhire, from 
Mr. Greenwood, directed to Meſſ. 
Hitchen and Wood, in Chandois- 
ſtreet, containing a bill of. ex- 
change to the value of zol. and 
which was found conceaicd between 
two boards in a cellar, part of the 
apartments of the priſoner, in Jeru- 
ſalem- court; Margaret M*Clach- 
lan and Mary Allen, for robbing 
William Copping, in a dwelling 
houſe, whom they ſtabbed in the 
face, and threatened to dig out 
bis eyes; and Richard Hill, for 
ſealing linen to the value of 271. 
in the dwelling houſe of Mr. Lewis, 
oppolite the Manſion-houſe. 

A young man was tried at the 
above ſeſſions on a charge of bur- 
glary and robbery ; all the facts 
were ſtrongly againſt him, but a 
point of law ſaved his life; the 
breaking and entering was juſt 
upon the eve of the day, and hap- 
pened not to be after dark; the 
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Biſhop, a letter- carrier in the Ge- 


* 
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recorder therefore obſerved to the 
jury, that the priſoner was entitled 
to acquittal for the burglary ; but 
he was found guilty of the felo- 
ny, and the recorder immediately 
11 ſentence of three years 

ard labour on the river Thames. 
The judge obſerved, that it was the 
nicety of the law queſtion which 
preſerved him from a capital con- 
viction, and not any mitigation af 
the real fact charged; that for ſo 
heinous an offence it was neceſſary 
to make an example to deter ſuch 
daring offenders in future. 

A court of common- Sch. 
council was held at Guild- 2 
hall, when a motion was made 
and carried to defend the lord 
mayor and ſheriffs in the ſuit com- 
menced by Mr. Langdale, after a 
debate, and the opinion of the re- 
corder, which went directly to 
that end. ; 

A motion to diſcharge an alder- 
man with the coſts of a contro- 
verſy between him and his pariſh, 
as to the righrof ſerving church- 
warden, was adjourned, | 

The expences of courts of con- 
ſervancy were limited to zool. in 
every mayoralty, The vacancies 
in all committees were ordered to 
be filled up at a ſecond court. 

A motion was made, ſeconded, 
and reſolved, that the court have 
inſpection of all bills drawn upon 
the corporation, and that no mo- 
ney be paid out of the chamber 
without the ſpecial direction of 
the court of common - council, 
Some obſervations upon former ac- 
counts were mentioned, which re- 
quired a nicer enquiry into all fu- 
ture claims, that the juſtice of them 
may be aſcertained. |, 

This day the new parlia- 
ment met; his majeſty as 


L 4 


3ſt. 
uſual 


-nſual aſcended the throne in his royal 
robes; and being ſeated, Sir Fra. 
Molineux, gentleman uſher of the 
black rod, was Yent with a meſſage 
to the Houſe of Commons, com- 
manding their attendance, when 
his majeſty's pleaſure was ſignified 
to them by the lord chancellor, 
that they ſhould return to their 
Houſe and chuſe a ſpeaker, to be 
"preſented to his majeſty for his 
royal approbation the next day at 
two o'clock., They accordingly 
Choſe Charles Wolfran Cornwall, 


Eſq; t. 

| This evening the ceremony of 
the chriſtening of the young prince 
was performed in the Great Coun- 
cil-Chamber, by his Grace the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. His 
royal highneſs was named Aifred. 


The ſponſors were his Royal High- 


neſs the Prince of Wales, his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince Biſhop 
of ' Oſnaburgh, and her Royal 
Highneſs the Princeſs Royal. 
A ſeſſion of oyer and terminer 
and gaol delivery of the High 
Court of Admiralty of England, 
was held before Sir James Marriot, 
Ent. Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty, and Mr. Juſtice Heath; 
when james Robinſon was tried for 
piratically and feloniouſly running 
away with a merchant brig, called 
the Hermione, in the Jamaica 
trade, The jury acquitted the pri- 
ſoner. | > Abi C 
There being no other bills of 
"indictment found by the grand 
Jury, the court, was adjourned. 
There were- many other priſoners 
remanded to priſon till next ſeſ- 
ſions. | 
Paris, Och. 15. M. de Sartine, 
the miniſter of the marine, is diſ- 
miſled. On Friday laſt, at two 
p'clock, M, Amelot, Miniſter and 
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Secretary of State, went to bing 
the name of the king, any le, 
manded his ſtate papers. |; . 
ſaid, that he delivered to him: 
letter from the king, who thinly 
him, in obliging terms, for jj 
ſervices-in the marine. 

The ſucceſſor in the above in, 
portant polt, is M. de Caiftg 
lieutenant general, and the con. 
mandant of the Gendarmerez 
and yeſterday morning he ven 
to Marly, where the court is x 
preſent, and there took the oh, 
to the king in quality of miniſter 
of the marine. 

Dreo, At Staunton, Cumber 
land, Mrs. M. Smith, aged 104. 

At Fintray, Scotland, ]. Ty: 
lor, aged 108. 

At Taunton, James Codring, 
ton, 'Eſq; aged 104. 

At Wincheſter, Mrs, Clark, aged 


nog: | 
n Bright's Alley, Gray's-lan. 
lane, Elizabeth Swanbrook, aped 
111. 

Mrs. Bradſhaw, formerly d 
Drury-lane theatre. The circun- 
ſtances of her death are worth relat 


ing. She had a few years ago adop- ef 
ed a young girl; but the uncon- co 
mon care which ſhe had taken d ect 
her education, and the fatal con. e fil 


ſequence which has attended tte 
want of ſucceſs of her adopted, 


makes it now believed that it I. ftr 
was really Mrs. Bradihaw's ot er, 
daughter; for, upon her retur lad 
from France, ſhe was engaged u df g 
dance at Plymouth; but whette ial 
from the length of the dance, tit I re; 
timidity of the performer, or tt le { 
ill-natute or ignorance of the 2 r þ 
dience, ſhe was hiſſed. The efec ea 
this misfortune had upon Mr me 
Bradſhaw was truly tragical. d * 

at 


tell into fits inſtanily, was — 


home raving mad, and died in 
bort time aſter. 


NOVEMBER. 


The loſſes _—_ by va- 
* rigus perſons during the riots, 
Hort the Board of Works, 
onted, previous to the adver- 
ments from that office, to 
5.000]. Since thoſe advertiſe- 
ats ſeveral other articles have 
n given in, ſach as Newgate, 
driſon in the Borough, the :oll- 
ſes on Black- Friars- bridge, 
$0 that on the preſent liſt 
dimages amount to about 
,,000], | | 

xford, Now. 2. Laſt week di- 
; tradeſmen of this city were 
rauded of ſams to the amount 
upwards of 1001. by a female 
per of very genteel addreſs and 
earance, who had made Ox- 
| her reſidence for about three 
ks paſt, in company with a 
ſon who ſpoke, or affected to 
kk, broken Engliſh, and whom 
called her huſband. This fraud 
effected by negociating falſe 
counterſeit notes on copper- 
e cheques. Thoſe put off here 
e filled up in an exceeding 200d 
d, payable to Robert Pearce 
drder, at a banker's in Lom- 
Lfireet,. London; the laſt in- 
er, A. Clifford; and it ſeems 
lady had daily practiſed the 
ff going from ſhop to ſhop in 
table way, purchaſing trifles 
ready money, and telling the 
ple ſhe ſhould be a better cuſ- 
r hereafter, being come to 
ea conſiderable ſtay. Havin g 
made a flight acquaintance, 
day ſhe left Oxford ſhe went 
q and took up ſilver and other 


ne 
goods, every where taking change 
out of her counterfeit notes. The 
ſeveral articles thus taken up they 
likewiſe found means to carry off 
laſt Friday night, aſſiſted by a 
third perſon, their accomplice, and 
who went off with them privately 
after dark in the ſame poſt chaiſe, 
Upon breaking open the door of 
the apartment where they lodged, 
in a large leather trunk (ſuppoſed 
to contain their pong, apparel, 
which they alfo left locked) were 
found only a couple of walking 
ſticks. 7 | 
Is the Court of King's 
Bench, the Attorney Gene- zoth. 
ral preſented a bill of indictment 
againſt George Gordon, Eſq; com- 
monly called Lord Geo. Gordon, 
to the grand jury, which they very 
ſoon returned, finding a, true bill. 
Mr. Dunning obtained a ch. 
mandamus from the court [+ 
of King's Bench to transfer ſtock 
at the bank, which was refuſed, by 
the directors, on pretence that baſ- 
tards could not deviſe by will; 
which was held nugatory. 
The report was made to 
his majeſty in council, of 
the priſoners under ſentence of 
death in Newgate, who were con- 
victed laſt September ſeſſions, when 
the following were ordered for 
execution on Wedneſday the 22d 


15th. 


inſtant, viz. Samuel Baker, Stew- 


ard Montague, Thomas Cox, Jo- 
ſeph Freeman, Mary Gardner, 
Joſeph Carter, Abraham Danford 
and Wilham Newton, Benjamin 
Kinder, and Thomas Humphreys. 

The following were reſpited dur- 
ing his majeſty's pleaſure, viz. John 


Harris, Grace Maddocks, George 


Duffey, and George Watſon. 
This evening came on by peti- 
tion, before the twelve judges at 
Ser- 
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Serjeant's-Inn-hall, the caſe of 
Mr. Hart, againſt the benchers of 
Gray's-Inn, for refuſing to call 
| him to the bar on account of his 
having taken the benefit of an Act 
of Inſolveucy; when, after hearing 
counſel, they were unanimouſly of 
opinion that the petition be diſ- 
miſſed. All the judges were pre- 
ſent on the occaſion. 
aud This morning the fol- 
* lowing malefaRors were car- 
ried in three carts from Newgate 
to Tyburn, where they were all 
executed according to their ſen- 
tence, viz. William Edwards, 
Steward Montague, Samuel Baker, 
Abraham Danford, William New- 
ton, Thomas Cox, Benjamin Kin- 
der, Mary Gardner, and Joſeph 
Cutan. wlo-was drawn on a ledge. 
They all behaved yery penitently ; 
rticularly Danford, who left the 
lowing curious r in the 
ds of the ordin — 


Newgate Cells, New. 21, 1780. 

has enfible of the injuries I have 
committed againſt many people 
who have been defrauded by me, 
and having nothing before me but 


the proſped̃t of a ſpeedy diſſolution, 
and an ignominious one; as it is 
not in my power to make any reſti- 
tution to the ſeveral perſons who 
have been injured by me, but do 
ſor their ſatisfaction declare the 
principal tranſactions I have been 
guilty of, or concerned in, 

The yu I chiefly put 2 

ice was forging the poſt- mar 

b digen — bil! put on 
a piece of paper made up as a 
letter, and — went to the inns 
where the coaches came, and heard 
the parcels called over; then went 
to a public-houſe near, and wrote 
the direction on the letter the ſame 
as was on the parcel I had fixed 


on. The book-keepers, (@; 
direction the 8 
* 71 uſually gut hy 
what „ on paying a 
demand. ! 
The following are the drin 
tranſactions I = — 
in, which I can at preſent m 


In September 1777, | 
cel ſent from Norwich, 5 
Smith, Wright, and Gray, wh 
contained bills to the amouy 
zool. and upwards ; one of t4y 
for 2161. 5s. was drawn o 
Gauſſen, in St. Helen's, wig 
carried for acceptance, and 
vailed on him to give ne 
caſh, allowing him the diſcount 
wrote John Watkins on the} 
and hkewiſe on the draft, wii 
Mr. Gauſſen paid me; the ang 
I received in caſh at the But 
England. 'Two more of the 
I left for acceptance, and the 
I deftroyed- 

In July, 1778, I obtained; 
at the Bull and Mouth In 
from Birmingham in the 
manner, After hearing thek 
ral parcels called over, I fu 
a box directed to Mr. Ford, 
bard- ſtreet; I had a letter 
pocket with the Birminghan 
mark on it, and went to 2 pul 
houſe juſt by and wrote the 
direction as on the box. nk 
ing the letter to the book-kt 
he immediately gave me the 
which I carried to Cheapſide, 
a coach home, opened i, 
found upwards of 100!. in 
and ſome bills; ſeveral 1 N 
ciated, and the others I rW 
in a cover to Birmingham, 0! 
perſons who ſent them, Mel. f 
worth and Yates. Two 0 


bills 1 negociated at Hun 


with Mr. Cox for 
| A ad with Mr. Crafton 
tockings, which his man car- 
| to a-box-maker, in Biſhops- 
e. ftreet, where I bought a box 
ack them in, I indorſed thoſe 
5 in the name of Thomas 
wner, Tooley-ſtreet, and after- 
ds conveyed the box. to Mr, 
ds houſe, and there left it. 
don after, I obtained a parcel 
ted to Sir William Lemon 
| Co. wherein was a letter and 
zunt, the writing of which ap- 
red very much like mine. I 
led — (oat with an addition, 
ring them to purchaſe 25 lot- 
y tickets, which I afterwards 
Jerſtood they did; I defired 
y might be delivered to a per- 
who would call for them; I 
t a ticket porter for them, who 
returned, and (aid, they would 
deliver them. 
boon after I began practiſing the 
ention of the poſt-mark, I went 
he Green Dragon, in Biſhops- 
e-ſtreet, and fixed on a parcel 
n Lynn, directed, I think, to 
f. Boydells, Caſtle- ſtreet, Lei- 
r-fields—I produced the letter, 
received the parcel; on open- 
it, I found it contained only 
parcel of livery cloaths, and 
etter; I found by the letter 
MeſT, Boydells were in- 
ed to the perſon who ſent the 
ths about zol. (I think his 
be was Curtis) —I wrote a let- 
inſtead of the other, as com- 
from Mr, Curtis, telling them 
kd burnt my hand, and that I 
d not write myſelf, but had 
a neighbour to write for me, 
| drew a bill at fight for 251. 
a they paid to the porter 1 
for the money. I was afraid 
hald not ſuit Meſſ. Boydells 
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to pay the bill at fight; and to 
deceive them the more, I defired 
them in the letter to enquire 
about a ticket in the State Lottery, 
which I knew was drawn a pool. 
prize a few days before, telling 
them it was the property of myſelf 
(meaning Curtis), and if it was 
a prize, I would ſend it to them to 
ſell for me. | 

Another parcel I obtained from 
the Bell and Crown, | Holborn, 
directed for Mr. Fox, Cheapfide, 
containing a piece of Iriſh cloth, 
and ſeveral bills, two of which 1 
negociated; one of them was 
drawn on Smith, Wright, and 
Gray, for gol. which I paid Hornſby 
and Pearce for lottery tickets; the 
others, about 2ol. I received in 
caſh. Another parcel I obtained 
from the King's-arms, Snow-hill, 
directed to Mr. Bedford, Friday- 
ſtreet, containing ſome dimity, &c. 
which I fold for what I could get. 

I alſa obtained a baſket from 
the Spread Eagle, Gracechurch- 
ſtreet, directed to Mr. _ 6 
draper, containing a gooſe, and a 
dil on Mr. — Fo he 
accepted, and I negociated it at 2 
refiner's, in Caſtle-ſtreet, near Al- 
derſgate- ſtreet. 

I was the ſole actor, and had no 
accomplices, in all the above 
frauds; and I hope no perſon will 
ever reflect on my poor wife and 
children, or ſuppoſe they were zn 
any manner concerned with me, 
I folemaly declare they are per- 
fectly innocent, and were never 
acquainted with any one fraud I 
have committed. I make this con- 
feſſion voluntarily, for the ſatiſ- 
faction of the many perſons that 
have been injured by me, and 
prevent ſuſpicion from being caſt 
on innocent perſons, having fre- 
quently 


— | 
4 . 
l 
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quently difcovered that was the 
conſequence of the frauds I prac- 
tiſed. I declare this ſolemnly to 
be a true and voluntary conſeſ- 
fon. SEE 
. ABRanam DAN TOR.“ 


| "Witneſs, J. VitLeTE, 
Ordinary of Newgate. 


His majeſty was pleaſed to re- 
ſpite Thomas Humphreys and Jo- 
ſeph Freeman, until further figni- 
| fication of the royal pleaſure. 

Of the convits under ſentence 


ef death, the following are order- 


ed for execution on Wedneſday the 
_ 29th, viz. George Biſhop, Robert 
Hill, and Margaret M*Lochlan. 
The following are reſpited: Ann 
Lavender, Rich. Hapgood, James 
Johnſon, and Richard Brown. 
1th This being the day ap- 
7*** pointed for the eleclion of a 
repreſen tative for this city in parlia- 
ment, -in the room of the late 
Alderman Kirkman, the drawin 
of the lottery at Guildhall ceaſ 
at ten o'clock. About twelve, 
near a thouſand liverymen were aſ- 
ſembled, and the ſheriffs, having 
waited for the lord mayor til] near 
ene o'clock, aſcended the huſtings, 
| In his abſence, with the Aldermen 
 Townfend, Bull, Wilkes, Saw- 
bridge, Hayley, Thomas, Clarke, 
Burnell, attended by the city offi- 
cers. Phe writ for the election, 
and the act of parliament againſt 
bribery being read, the lord mayor, 
and all the aldermen not in parlia- 
ment, were then put in nomina- 
tion, and diſtinguiſhed accurately 
in the popular manner, according 
to ancient cuſtom ; but the whole 
ſhew of hands being in favour of 
Mr. Sawbridge, he was declared 
by the ſheriffs duly elected. 


— _ — — —  — — - - <oem_c —— — UE — —  ——— 
* — ——_ 


This being St. Andrew's | 


day, the Royal Society held 3% . 
their anniverſary meeting at ty f h 
apartments in Somer{et-placeyyjy i 
the Preſident (Mr. Banks) in * 
name of the ſociety, pre ſentel jy as 
gold medal (called Sir Godfn ml 
Copley's) to the Rev, Se 
Vince, for his paper, entitled“ 1 
Inveſtigation of the Principle g 
Progreſſive and Rotatory Morin! . 1 
The preſident on this occafe . of 
livered a ſhort but elegant or rgeo 
on the great utility of Mr. Vue eas 
Paper. man 
+ Died, At Boxford, Hen it 
Thomas Field, a labouring mat lone 
aged 102. His father was Io zulte 
his uncle 93, his brother 95, al the 
ſcarce any of the family have nan, 
under ninety. argec 
At Ballynakill, in Queens Ceed 
ty, Ireland, Mr. J. WoodworlG wit 
aged 112. n out 
At Celbridge, in the com big 
Kildare, Mrs. Mary M*Kee, 2 dec 
8 to 
Near Stevenage, Mr, J. Thay 70 
age 109. * 
i thy 
DECEMBER. om tl 
atien 
Was tried in the Court of the p 
Common-Pleas, Weſtminſter, age, 
before Lord Loughborough, e dit 
ſpecial jury, a cauſe between e (a 
tice Wilmot, for damages, H the 
deſtruction of his houſe at Betin anſw; 
green and in Worſhip-ſtreet, & and 
damage in his garden, panuWoſſb] 
and the inhabitants of the an 
of Bethnal-green, defendants, Moine 
ter hearing evidence, and th ect. 
=_ of the ſurveyors emp" call. 
y both parties, the jury ech 
out, and having ſtaid about? cular 


equ 


hour, returned with a verdict 
the plaintiff, for the repair of 
de houſes on Bethnal-green and 
Worſhi p- ſtreet, 6251. and ſpe- 
1, in the words of the Act, for 
-nicure deſtroyed by perſons al- 
mbled, 70ol. alſo for damage 
ne to the garden by the rioters, 
ö Thomas Dill was tried at 
d. the Old Bailey for the mur- 
of Robert Curſon, a young 
eon, pupil to Dr. Ford. The 
ceaſed was viſiting an old gen- 
man, who laboured under a vio- 
it paralytie complaint. The 
ſoner was charged with having 
zulted the deceaſed while he was 
the apartment of the old gen- 
man, in whoſe preſence he was 
aged with having beat the de- 
iſed in a very cruel manner; 
d with having afterwards puſhed 
n out of the window, three ſto- 
high into the ſtreet, by which 
deceaſed had his Kull fractur- 
to pieces, and was killed on 
ſpot, | | 
here was only one waineſs who 
ld ſpeak poſitively to the fact; 
this was the old gentleman, 
om the deceaſed was viſiting as 
atient, when he was affiulted 
the priſoner. He was go vears 
age, and fo deaf, that it was 
q d&:ficulty he could hear, and 
de ſame time he was fo afflicted 
the palſy, that he could bare- 
anſwer by the monoſyilables 
and No. As therefore it was 
oſhble for him to give the 
ſt a narrative of the melancho- 
bulineſs, the counſe} for the 
Ecution were going to put what 
called leading queſtions, by 
ch they would have told the 
culars themſelves, and would 
requred only the mongſy!la- 
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ble Yes from the witneſs to con- 
firm the ſuggeſtions contained in 
their queſtions : but the court. 
would not ſuffer this, as it was to- 
tally inconſiſtent with the practice 
of the courts of juſtice ; however, 
this was an occaſion on which this 
practice might perhaps have been 
diſpenſed with, without the leaſt 
violation of juſtice: particularly as 
there was ſome ground, from what 
dropped from od perſons ex- 
amined on the trial, that this was 
the ſecond murther with which the 
priſoner had been charged. The 
court, however, was determined; 
and as the old gentleman was diſ- 
abled by infirmities from giving 
ſuch teſtimony as the court woul 
receive, the priſoner eſcaped from 
the hands of juſtice, to the viſible 
mortification of every one in court. 
The mother of the deceaſed was 
in one of the galleries; and when 
ſhe underſtood that the priſoner 
was diſcharged, ſhe broke ont into 
the moſt frantick rage, and prayed 
that the blood of her child might 
fall upon the heads of both court 
and jury for ſuffering his mur— 
therer to eſcape with impunity. 
When ſhe had ſpent h-r rage in 
bitter imprecations, ſhe fainted 
away; and the court feeling no 
ſpark of reſentment, for what they 
knew to, be extremely nataral in 
an afflicted parent, called out to 
the people near her, and requeſted 
that they would kindly take care 
of her, and ſee that ſhe did not 
hurt herſelf while out of her 
ſenſes. 
his morning was tried in th 
the Court of King's Bench, Nen. 
before Mr. Juſtice Aſhhurſt, a 
cauſe wherein Mr. ]. Maberley, 
of Little Queen-ſtreet, was plain- 
tic, and two gentlemen of the 
Hundred 
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Hundred of Offulfton, defendants. 
The action was brought for the 
recovery of 9031. for repairing his 
houſes and ſhops, and 11 75 for 
furniture, ſtock in trade and uten- 
fils, deſtroyed in the late riots- 
The court, after examining ſeveral 
reſpectable witneſſes, was fully ſa- 
ti with the juſtneſs of the 
claims, and the jury gave their 
verdict accordingly, making it ſpe- 
cial for furniture and in 
trade. 

The ſame day the ſeſſion ended 
at the Old Bailey, when the fol- 
lowing convicts received ſentence 
of death, viz Patrick Madan, J. 
Bailey and William Chetham, for 
ſealing in the ſhop of Charles 


Storer, in Sidney's- alley, Lei- 
watch 


ceſter - ſquare, four gol 


- Chains and thirty-eight gold rings; 
Elizabeth Hylett, for ſtealing four 
— and a half privately from 


e perſon of James Winſhip; and 
Tho. Brown, for ſtealing a mare, 
the property of Barnard Donally; 
Michael Daniel, for robbing Mr. 
Lane on the highway near _ 
herd's-buſb of two guineas; Wil- 
liam Thompſon, alias Bennett, 
for robbing Mr. William Johnſon 
of ſome money near Kilburn 
Wells; Joſeph Cook, for robbing 
Anne Marſano, in Palſgrave-place, 
, of 7s. or 88. and uſing her very 
cruelly and indecently; Joſeph 
Caddie, for breaking open the 
dwelling- houſe of Mary Newſtead, 
with intent to ſteal her goods, &c. 
nine were ſentenced to hard labour 
on the river Thames; 19 to hard 
labour in the Houſe of Correction; 
fix to be privately whipped, and 
one publickly; and fix delivered 
on proclamation. | 
13th, A motion was made be- 


fore the Lord Chancellor, 


in Lincoln's-Inn-hall, to fh 

a late order againſt Mr. Vier 
for contempt of court, n 
obeying an order to bring | 
body of Miſs Harford, with wv 
he had eloped in her in, 

Mr. Erſkine, as council ſer! 
Morris, contended, that fond 
r had been uſed in 
courſe of the late proceed 

that the affidavits were at leu 
regular, if not falſe; that thei 


filed were antedated; and & 


though he could not unden 
invalidate the accuracy of the} 
giſter Offices, yet the plain 
ſhould be obliged on oath ton 
the authenticity of the dates; 
client having left England prev 
to any proceſs being inſti 
againſt him in Chancery, and 
ſequently the late order ſhoull 
ſet aſide. Theſe were the pri 
— facts on which the motion 
unded. The Lord Chal 
obſerved, that he could ddt 


aſide a motion of his predecel 


or ſuppoſe it improvidently gu 
ed, upon bare aſſertions only; 
that Mr. Morris ſhould hare a 
prepared to contradict the grout 
on which the order was made, 
well-atteſted affidavits; chat be 
ready then, or at any other 
to enter into ſuch a hearing, ! 
to receive ſuch teſtimony if it 
be produced; but that till ſ 
evflence could be fairly bod 
before him, he cou'd not, it 
own opinion, ſet aſide the 0s 
The Lord Chancellor therefor 
clined giving any judgment, 1 
the motion for diſcharging dhe! 
der is to be made again de 1% 
the whole matter re-argued. 
The cauſe between Mr. , 
Langdale plaintiff, and the | 
Sun-fire office defendant, c 


de tried before Lord Mansfield, 
\ 2 verdict was given againſt 
c laintif, there being an ex- 
fn in the policy of | aſſurance 
inſt fires occafloned by civil or mi- 
nt, &c. 
Two jew ladies of emi- 
* nence were baptized at the 
ip's-chapel, St. James's, by 
Rev, Dr. Bailey. 
Mr. Morris's adjourned 
L. motion in the Court of 
ancery, to be releaſed from the 
er of the late Chancellor for his 
mitment for a contempt, came 
z final deciſion, after many in- 
ions arguments and eloquent 
ches, as well by Mr. Morris's 
peil, Meſſ. Macdonald, Selwyn, 
Erſkine, as bythe counſel againſt 
„ who were the Solicitor-gene- 
Mr. Kenyon, and Mr. Jack- 
The buſineſs laſted four 
rs, and at the end of it, the 
ncellor was pleaſed to deter- 
e that he would neither ſet 
the order nor enforce it: ſo 
Morris went out of court, and 
whole affair 1s juſt as it was be- 
it began, 
Society of Antiquaries was 
tated this day at Edinburgh. 
alſociation of this nature has 
been a favourite object of the 
of Bachan. His lordſhip 
nunicated the plan he had 
ed to ſome of the moſt accom- 
ed and reſpectable gentlemen 
us country, and was happy to 
that it not only received their 
dbation, but excited the ſtrong- 
ſhes to ſee an inſtitution, 
q promiſed ſo much utility to 
nation, eſtabliſhed on a firm 
permanent baſis, Embolden- 
dy this encouragement, his 
up ventured at laſt to invite 


aber of perſons, whom he 
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thought qualified to be members 
of ſuch an affociation, to meet at 
his houſe on the 14th of Novem- 
ber laſt. To theſe gentlemen he 
read a diſcourſe, containing a view 


of the principal objects in the Hiſ- 


tory and Antiquities of Scotland, 
which required elucidation, and 
of the regulations to be obſerved 


in the propoſed ſociety ; both of 


which received the unanimous ap- 
probation of the members preſent. 
At a ſubſequent meeting, his lord- 
ſhip was prevailed on to permit the 
diſcourſe to be printed, that the 
public might have proper ideas 
concerning an inftitution ſo inter- 
eſting to the nation. 'It was then 
agreed, that a meeting ſhould be 
held on Monday the 14th curt. 
for the purpoſe of electing office 
bearers. The members according- 
ly met, and the buſineſs of elee- 
tion being finiſhed, a paper was 
read, giving an account of various 
Roman weapons difcovered in drag- 
ging the Marle from the bottom of 
Doddingſton Loch ; and we learn 
that the worthy proprietor, Sir 
Alexander Dick, is to give ſpeci- 
mens of them, to be preſerved in 
the ſociety's muſeum. 

The following is a lift of the Office- 

__ Bearers, 

«© Prefident, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Bate; iſt vice preſi- 
dent, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Buchan; 2d vice preſident, the 
Hon. Sir John Dalrymple Hamil- 
ton Macgill, Bart. zd vice prefi- 
dent, John Swinton, of Swinton, 
Eſq; 4th vice preſident, Alexander 
Wright, Eſq; advocate; p th vice 
preſident, Wm. Tyler, of Wood- - 
houſlee, Eſq; treaſurer ;.Sir Wm. 
Forbes, of Pitſligo, Bart. fecre- 
tary; James Cummyng, Eſq; keep- 
er of the Lyon Records.“ 

Dis, 


* — 
- 
- 9 
$ * 
* 
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Dio, At Carrickfergus, in 
Ireland, Mr. James O'Brien, aged 
114. He ſerved as a paymaſter 
ſerjeant in the wars in Ireland, in 
the reign of James II. 

Near Buxton, Derbyſhire, Sam. 
Fidler, aged 105. He walked 
from his own houſe to Buxton, 
within - three days of his death, 
which 1s upwards, of five miles. 


He has been for three years paſt a 


conſtant attendant at St. Anne's 
Well in Buxton, and was ſupport- 
ed chiefly by the company who re- 
ſorted there to drink the waters. 

Mr. Francis Vivares, the cele- 
brated landſcape engraver. 

At his houſe in the Cloſe, Saliſ- 
bury, in the 724 year of his age, 
James Harris, Eſq; F. R. S. Truſtee 
of the Britiſh Muſeum, and mem- 
ber for Chriſtchurch, Hants, which 
he repreſented in ſeveral ſucceſſive 
parliaments. —In the year 1763 he 
was appointed one of the Lords 
Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, 
and was ſoon after removed to the 
Board of Treaſury. In 1774 made 
Secretary and Comptroller to the 
Queen, which poſt he enjoyed till 
his death. He was the ſon of James 
Harris, Eſq; and the Lady Eliza- 
beth Aſhley his wife, third davgh- 
ter of Anthony, 2d Earl of Shafteſ- 
bury, and ſiſter to Anthony, 3d 
earl, the celebrated author of the 
Characteriſtics, whoſe elegance and 
refinement of taſte and manners 
Mr. Harris inherited. In the 
theory and - practice of mufic he 
had few equals. He was a native 
of the Cloſe, and educated there 
under the Rev. Mr. Hele, in the 
grammar: ſchool now kept by the 
Rev. Mr. Skinner, from whence, 
in the year 1726, he went to Wad- 

ham Coltege, in Oxford. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of John 


\ 
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foreign nations; in which hf 


Clarke, Eſq; of Sandford, i 
merſetſhire, by whom he hal 
veral children, three of wha 

ſtill living, viz. Sir James H 
K. B. his Majeſty's Miniſter k. 
nipotentiary and Envoy Extrigt 
nary at the Court of St. Petecha 
Katharine Gertrude, and La 
Margaret Harris. The world; 
indebted to him for ſeveral u 
ingenious and learned pul 
tions, particularly three treat 
publiſhed in 1745, on Art, My 
Painting and Poetry, and Hyy 
neſs.— In 1751, he publiſhed 4 
cond volume, called Hermes 
a Philoſophical Enquiry concen 
Univerſal Grammar. In 1775 
Philoſophical Arrangements n 
their appearance. It is with ge 
pleaſure that we learn this gen 
man had finiſhed, juſt befor 


death, another ingenious wal 


entitled Philological Inquire. WP" 
good qualities as a man arew - 
nown to a large circle cf! 5 


friends and acquaintance in & 
country ; and his great abi 


as an author acknowledged 4 Us 
eſteemed by che literati throcgt — 


Ia Harpur- ſtreet, Dr. John! 
thergill, one of the people al 
Quakers, aged 69. He wav 
near Richmond, in the county 
Vork, ſtudied at Ed:nburp, 
came to London about te 
1740, without any other pi! 
than his own merit, which bro 
him rapidly 1nto a moſt erte 
practice. He was a Fellow d 
Royal College of Phyſica 
Edinburgh, of the Royal 244 
tiquarian Societies in London, 
a member of other learaed 5 
as medical inſtitutions, in tis 


reputation as a phyſician 5 f 


reat abilities was not confin- 


tiogly employed to the promo- 


Ge knowledge, public ſpirit, 


nent than his medical ſkill, he 
| be deſervedly ranked among 
illuſtrious characters of the pre- 


t age. 
| = Canterbury, Sir A. Man- 
ring, age 90. ; 

ear Blleſmere, Shropſhire, Mrs. 
2 Dallaſs, aged 103. 

n Lincola's-Inn- fields, Dr. Gil- 
Kennedy, F. R. S. may years 
ylician to the factory at Liſbon, 
d 100. | 

t Barnes, Mr. Maycock, mar- 
-yardener at that place. His 
th was occaſioned by the ſhock 
ſpirits received from the ſtorm 
ORober laſt, during which he 
it to the ſtables to look after his 
ſes, attended by his man, who 
truck down and killed cloſe 
dim by a flaſh of lightning, 
the fable itſelf forced. to a 
iderable diſtance from its ori- 
ltuation ; and, to complete 


ch bis wife was lying-in (hav- 
been delivered but a few days) 
torn away by the violence of 


__—. $ 
r _ 


al Bill of all the Chriftenings 
Burials, from D 14. 
179, to December 12, 1780. 


nſtened, Buried. 
es 8581 Males 10206 
es 8053 Females 10311 


— 


or. XXIII 


to the practice of medicine and | 
tudy of nature, but was unte - 


| of the general good and hap- 
#1 of e and as his ex- 


| many virtues, were not leſs 


alarm, part of the room in 


ul 16634 In all 20517 


"SCHRONICELESD-: [et 
y eſtabliſhed. The exertion of Died 


Between 2 and 5 1713 
5 and 10 698 
10 and 20 602 
20 and 30 1421 
30 and 40 1833 
40 and 50 2215 
50 and 60 1890 
60 and 70 1715 
70 and fo 1183 
_ 80 and go 458 
90 and 160 78 
100 2 
100 and 1 I 
100 and 1 © 
100 and 3 I 
| 100 and 4 0 
* 100 and 4 "= 
In crea ed in the Burials this Year 
| * | 
tin TEES —_ <1 
BIR''HS for the Year 1780. 
IJAxUuARx. — 
The lady of Lord Viſc. Galway, 
a 6 47 ; 
Lady of Sir Roger Twiſden, Bt. 
a daughter, 
Lady of Chal. Arcedekne, Eſq; 


a ſon. | 
Lady of the Hon. Mr. Fane, a 
daughter. 
Lady of Right Hon. Charles 
Townſhend, a daughter. 
Lady of Sir Harry Tralawney, 
a ſon and heir, a , 
Lady Bagot, a daughter. 
FEBRUAR x. 
Dutcheſs of Beaufort, a ſon. 
Lady of Right Hon. Thomas 
Townſhend, a fon. 
Lady of Lord Viſec <> Mabon, 


a dau ter. 

Lady of Sir Guy Carleton, K.B. 
a fn: 5; ©. 

Lady of Hon. Charles Finch, a 


ſon and heir. 


. 


The Princeſs of Aſtutiat of a 
1 prines 


under two years of age 6810 


PIR -- - 
* — 2 7 = 
— 
AY — Fas. 7 * 


» ow wc rms rr 
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. ince, Gnce baptized by the names 
of pri Charles, a Euſebius, be 


Raphael, Joſeph, Antonio, Johan- 
"Ig hal, Joſeph, Gabriello, Ju- 
lion, E. Ferrer, Andre- 
Avelin, Louis, Ferdinand, Angelo, 
Franciſco, Paſcal}, "ſoachino, Caye- 
tan, Aae, Emanuelo, Nay- 
mond, Janiverio, Franciſco de 
Paulo. 
Mazen. 

The Counteſs of Winterton, 
a daughter. 

The lady of Lord de Ferrars, 
a ſon. 

The Right Hon. Lady Louifa 
Manners, a daughter. 

Lady of therHon. and Rev. Dr. 
Cornwallis, Dean of Canterbury, 
a fon. 

Arn > 

The lady of the Earl of War- 
wick, a fon. 

The lady of the Earl of Har- 

ton, a ſon and heir. 
Fhe lady of the Earl of Stor- 
mont, a ſon, 

The Right Hon. Lady Kin- 
naird, a ſon and heir. 

Max. 
The Dutcheſs of Portland, a 
nc 

The lady of Sir Matth. White 
Ridley,” Bart. a for and heir. 

The lady of — Wilſon, Eſq; 
— of Lady Greenwich, a 

n 

The lady of Sir Gere Brydpes 
Rodney, Bart. a daughter. 

The lady of Sir John Blots, Bart. 
a daughter. 

Jux x. 

Counteſe of Radnor, a fon. 

Counteſs of Tankerville, a 
daughter. 

r 
Counteſt of Shelburne, a fon. 
_ Countels Percy, a daughter, 


Re 6 lady #1 John Englif bg 
n, 23 
The- of che Hon, Hay 
Stawell Mil n Legge, a day — 

The lady of Sir F. —— „dau 
a ſon. 

The lady of Sir Thoma Ta 
cred, Bart. a ſon. 

Accs. 
Lady of Sir William Lorry, 


' Bart, a ſon. 


* 


0 SEPTEMBER, 

Lady Porcheſter, a ſon, 

22d, Her MAIESs v ſafely di 
vered of a Prinest, at Windo. 

Lady Brownlow, a ſon, 

OcTorer, 

Dutcheſs of Rutland, a fon, 

Lady of Sir James Pringle, | 
a daughter. 

Her Imperial Highneſs th 
Grand Dutcheſs of Tuſcany, 
princeſs. 

Lady of Sir W. Williams Wyn 
Bart. a daughter. 

NoveEMBER, 

Counteſs of Carliſle, a davgitz 

Lady of Sir James Cockbun 


Bart. a fon. 


DreEeMBER. 

Right Hon. Lady Gallowy, 
daughter. 

Dutcheſs of Buccleugh, aday 
ter. 

Lady of John Coxe Hippile 
Eſq; a daughter, 
; Lady of Sir Thomas * 
on. 


MARIA GES, 1% 


JAN VAAx. 
John Cowper, Eſq; to ® 
Cope, hſter to Sir Charles V 


* Bart. 


Colonel Gordon, to Miß l 
fylde, ſiſter of Sir c, 


£XCHR O N 
Thomas Gage, Eſq; only ſon 
dir Thomas Gage, Bart. 
Arthur Bart of Arran, to Miſs. 


aderwood. 
FEBRUARY. 


Richard Aubrey, Eſq; youngeſt 
n of Sir Thomas Aubrey, Bart. 
\ Miſs Digby, daughter of the 
te Hon, Wriothefly Dighy- a 
Thomas Grimſtone, Eſq; of 
lowick, to Miſs F. Legard, 
ughter of the late Sir Digby Le- 
ard, Bart. ö 
At the Caſtle, Dublin, Almar 
owry Corry, Eſq; to the Right 
on, Lady Harriet Hobart, eldeſt 
ughter of the Earl of Bucking- 
amſhire. : | 
At Rome, J. Coxe Hippiſley, 
ſq; to Miſs Margaret Stuart, 
zughter of Sir John Stuart, Bart. 
Allenbauk. 

MarcHn. 
At Calcutta, Sir John Doity, 
art, to Mrs. Coates, — And the 
on. Lieut, Anſtruther, to Miſs 
onald ſon. 

ARI. 

Walter James Head, Eſq; only 
n of Sir James Head, Bart. of 
mngley, Bucks, to the Hon. Miſs 
une Pratt, youngeſt daughter of 
ord Camden. g 
Sir Thomas Mannoch, of Gif. 
rd. hall, in the county of Suffolk, 
art, to Miſs Anaſtaſia Browne, a 
ar relation of Lord Viſcount 
ontague, 
Francis Forteſcue Turville, Eſq; 
) Miſs Barbara Talbot, niece to 
e Earl of Shrewſbury. 

Mar. \ 
The Hop. Mr. Clifford, eldeſt 
n of the Right Hon. Lord Clif- 
rd, to the Hon. Miſs A. Lang- 
dſe, daughter of the late Lord 


ingdale. 


Richard Brooke, Eſq; to Miſs 


4 — 
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Mary Cunliffe, ſecond daughter of 


the late Sir Robert Cunliffe, Bart. 
Rev. Sandford Harcaſtle, Rector 
of Athol in the county of York, 
to the Dowager Counteſs of Mex- 
borough. 
Major Vyſe, to Miſs Howard, 
daughter of Sir George Howard, 


Lord Parker, ſon to the Earl of 


Macclesfield, to Miſs Drake, of 


Amerſham. 
Miſs CatherineGrenville, * 


eſt ſiſter of Earl Temple, to Mr. 


Neville, ſon of Richard Aldworth 
Neville, Eſq; of Billingbeare, 
Berkſhire. | 

At Liſbon, the Hon. Robert 
Walpole, to Miſs Diana Groſett, 
daughter of Walter,Groſett, Eſq; 

Robert Harding, Eſq; of 
cott, to Miſs Wrey, ſecond ag. 
ter of Sir Bouchier Wrey, Bart. 
Earl of Balcarras, to Miſs Dal- 

mple. | 

Sir William Forbes, Bart. to the 
Hon. Miſs Sempel. av 

Jux E. | 

Sir H. Daſhwood, Bart. to Miſs 
Graham, niece to Lord Newhaven. 

Earl of Tyrconnel, to Miſs 
Huſſey Delaval. 

err. 

The Hon. Thomas Fitz-Wil- 
liam, of Woolſtanton, in the 
county of Stafford, ſon to the. late 
Lord Viſcount Fitz-William, of 
Mount Meruin, in the kingdom 
of Ireland, to Miſs Agnes Mas- 
clesfield, daughter and coheireſs 
of the late 
Cheſterton, in the ſaid county, 
Eſq; ; ; 
Edward Knatchbul, Eſq; only 
ſon of Sir Edward, Bart. to Mis 
Mary Hugeſſen. 5 

In Dublin, Dennis Daly, Eq; 
to Lady Harriet Maxwell. 

e272 Avgusr 


Macclesfield, of 


: —— — — 
2 ** — 
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3 — — 
- 
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to 


AUGUST. | 


3 Hon. William Ward, to Miſs 


Boſville. | 

_ Right Hon. Lord Grantham, to 
Lady Mary Grey, daughter of the 
Marchioneſs Grey and Earl of 
Hardwicke. - "AE 

__ George Thornhill, Eſq; to Miſs 
Hawkins, daughter to Sir Cæſar, 
Bart. | | 
Alexander Murray, Eſq; of Ay- 
ton, to the Hon. Miis Mary 


Ogilvie, daughter to the late Lord 
HS ; - - Miſs Dundaſs. 


Banff. 
| OCTOBER. 
Captain Garrick, to Miſs Leigh, 


daughter of Sir Gerton Leigh, 


Bart. 2 4 e 

Montagu Burgoyne, Eſq; fon 
of Sir Roger Burgoyne, Bart. to 
Mifs Hervey. 
Her Serene Highneſs che Prin- 
"ceſs Auguſta Carolina Frederica 
Louiſa, eldeſt daughter of his Se- 
rene Highnefs the reigning Duke 
of Brunſwick, to his Serene High- 
neſs Prince Frederick William 
Charles of Wirtemberg. 
NOVEMBER. 

The Right Hon. Lord Duncan- 
non, fon of the Earl of Beſborough, 
to the ſecond daughter of Earl 
Spenſer. 

John Peter, Eſq; his majeſty's 
Conſul at Oſtend, to Miſs Eliz. 


. Hernies, ſiſter of Sir Robert Her- 
ties, Bart, 


Degus. 
Right Hon. Lord St. John, of 
Bletſoe, to Miſs Emma White- 


- bread, ſecond daughter of the 


member for Bedford. 
Rev. Mr. Tate, to Miſs Moore, 
davghter of Sir John Moore, Bart. 
Right Hon. Lord George Mur- 


ray, lecond ſon to the late Duke 


of 5 to Miſs Ann Charlotte 
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ton and Sir John Wrotteſley, 


to Miſs Caroline Clavering, young, 


St. Flanan Killaloe. 


Grant, daughter of Leut. 
Grant. Ke: — 


His Excellency Baron De In 
leben, the Heſſian miniſter, och 
Hon. Miſs Dorothy Wrotel 
niece to the Dutcheſs of Bedi 
and ſiſter to the Dutcheſs of Gy 


Sir George Barlow Wart, þ 
eſt daughter of the late Sir J. & 


vering, Bart. 
Sir John Wedderburn, Ban. 


„ 


3 


PROMOTIONS, u 


JANUARY, 
Brownlow Duke of Anale 
and Keſteven, to be Lord Liz 
of the county of Lincoln. 
Dr. George Chinnery, Biſhop 
Killaloe, ' tranſlated to the Biſky 
rick of Cloyne. 
Dr. Thomas Barnard, Dean d 
Derry, promoted to the Biſhopnd 
of Killaloe. 
W. Cecil Perry, M. A. Deng 
Derry: 
Samuel Raſtal, clerk, Dean & 


Frederick Earl of Carliſte, Lo 
Lieut. of the Eaſt Riding of Yai 
ſhire. 

Sir Richard Worſley, Govern 
of the Iſle of Wight, and ſworn 
the privy council. 

FEBRUARY. 

James Cunninghame, Eſq; M 
jor General of his Majeſty's for 
and Captain General and Gore 
nor in Chief of Barbados. 

Earl of Ayleſbury, Lord Lied 
of Wilts. 

Priſcilla Barbara Elizabeth Ju 
rel, the dignity of Bu 

| Willoupt 


7 illoughby de Ereſby, co. Lin- 


oh Hon. John' Scott, the re- 


on of Clerk of the Common 


eland. | | | 
Robert Macqueen, Eſq; a Lord 
uſticiary in Scotland. 2 
Mack. 

Ralph Bigland, Eſq; Claren- 


jog of Engliſh arms, and a prin- 
pal officer of arms of the noble 
ler of the Garter, and alſo that 
Ece which is commonly called 
arter; and hkewiſe the name 
arter, with the ſtile, liberties, 
e-eminences, and emoluments, 


med to the ſaid office, vacant by 
e death of Thomas Browne, Eſq; 
te Garter, | | 
The Rev. Doctor Ge Ma- 
n, confirmed Biſhop of - Sodor 
d Man; and conſecrated a Biſhop 
Whitehall Chapel, by his Grace 
e Archbiſhop of York. 
John Doddington, Eſq; to the 
ce of fourth Port · cullis purſui- 
nt of arms. 
Peter Dore, Eſq; Richmond he- 
d, to the office of Norroy king 
arms, and principal herald of 
e North parts of England. 
The Right Rev, Doctor James 
awkins, Biſhop of - Dromore, 
the Biſhiprick of Raphoe. 
William Beresford, M. A. to 
c Biſhoprick of Dromore. 
ASSES... 
Hon, John Trevor, appointed 
niller - plenjpotentiary to the 
ector Palatine, and miniſter to 
Diet of Ratiſbon. 
dach Bigland the Younger, 
4; Richmond herald. 
chard Pearſon, Eſq; captain 


Me ON I CLE 
eas in the Court of Exchequer in 


ax king of arms, to be a principal 


longing and anciently accuſ- 
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in his majeſty's royal navy, re- 
. ceived the honour of kaighthood. _ 
Rev. Dr. Noel, Dean of Sa- 


liſbur yr. 
May. 

The Earl of Dalhouſie to be 
High Commiſſioner to the Church, 
of Scotland. 

Berjamin Pingo, Gent. to the 
office of Rouge- dragon, Purſui- 
vant of Arms, in the room of 
Ralph Bigland, Eſq; now Rich- 
mond herald. | 

The king has been pleaſed ta 
order letters patent to be paſſed 
under the great ſeal of Ireland, 
containing his majeſty's grants of 
the digaity of a baronet of the ſaid 
kingdom, unto the the following 
gentlemen, and to their heirs 
male, viz. . Frederick Flood, of 
Newton Ormond, in the county 
of Kilkenny, Eſq; and Robert 
Waller, of Newport, in the county 
of Harfe: Eſq; 

Lord Rivers, Lord Lieut. of the 
county of Southampton, 

UNE, 

Alexander Woddcrburne, Eſq; 
late his Majeſty's Attorney-gene- 
ral, to be Lord Chief Juſtice of 
his Majeſty's Court of Common 
Pleas, upoh the reſignation of the 
Right Hon. Sir William De Grey, 
Ent. late Chief Juſtice thereof ; 
and alſo one of his Majeſty's moſt 
Honourable Privy Council. 

The Right Hon. Alexander 
Wedderburne, Lord Chief Juſtice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and to, his heirs male, the dignity 
of a Baron of Great Britain, by 
the name, ſtile, and title of Lord 
Loughborough, Baron of Lough- 
borough, in the county of Lei- 
ceſter. yet 

John Campbell, Eſq; to be 

[2] '3 Governor 
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.Comptroller of the Account if 


Governor of Milford Haven, in the 
county of Pembroke, in the room 
of Wyrriot Owen, Eſq; deceaſed, 

Richard Pepper Arden, Eſq; 
Lloyd Kennyon, Eſq; John Lee, 
wn, and William Selwyn, Eſq; 
to be of his Majeſty's council learn- 
ed in the law. / | 
8 Jury. 

James Wallace, Eſq; to be his 
Majeſty's Attorney-general. 

ames Mansfield, Eſq; to be his 
Majefy*s Solicitor-general. | 

John Heath, Eſq; to be one of 
the Judges of the Tour: of Com- 
mon Pleas. *- | 

Sir Hugh Palliſer, Bart. to be 
Maſter off his Majeſty's Hoſpital at 
Greenwich. | 

„„ +4 « } > » } Roy 

Sir William Gordon, Knight of 
the. Bath, and Lovel -Stanhope, 
Eſq; ta be Clerks Comptrollers of 
the Board of Green Cloth. - 
John Buller, ſen. Eſq; to be 
one of his Majeſty's Commiſhoners 
for executing the office of Trea- 
ſurer of his Majeſty's Exchequer, 
vice C. W. Cornwall, Eſq... 

George Darby, Eſq; to be one 

of his Majeſty's Commiſſioners for 
executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, vice John Buller, Eq. 
' Benjamin Langlois, Eſq; to be 
one of his Majeſty's Commiſſioners 
for Trade and Plantations, vice 
Soame Jenyns, Eſq.. 

Charles Wolfran Cornwall, Eſq; 
to the offices of Warden and Chief 
18 in Eyre of all his Majeſty's 
foreſts, parks, chaces, and war- 
rens, beyond Trent. 

The Hon. - Cecil, Eſq; 
commonly called Lord Viſcount 
Cranburn, to be Treaſuter of his 
Majeſty's Houſhold. | 
© Chriſtopher D*Oyley, Eſq; to be 

1 n 


his Majeſty's Army, vice Thong 
Bowlby, Eſq. _ | 
Thomas Bowltby, Eſq; to K 
Commiſſionary General of they 
ters, and chief Muſter Maſter oj 
his Majeſty Forces, vice Chriſtophe 
D*Oyley, Eſq. 
Henry Strachey, Eſq; to dh 
office of Keeper of his Majely, 
Stores, Otdnance, and Amy, 
tion of War. | 
Johu Kenrick, Eſq; to the of 
of Cleik of the Delivery and ; 
liverance of all manner of ariilley 
ammunition, and other neceſſas 
whatſoever, appertaining to K 
Majeſty's office of ordnance, - 
John Roſs Mackye, Eſq; to 
Receiver General of the Say 
Dyties. | 
Archibald Macdonald, Eſq; of 
of his Majeſty's counſel, to heli 
Majeſty's juſtice of the counties 
Carmarthen, Pembroke, Cui 


gan, &c. 

| bp: Right Hon. Lord Oft 
and Lord Roſton, to be Lorch 
his Majeſty's Bedchamber, 
Thomas Morgan, Gent. 
mas. Morgan, the younger, Ge 
his ſon, and Thomas Kynnerly 
Eſq; to the office or offices cf Pi 
thonotary and Clerk of the Cn 
in the counties of Denbigh 
Montgomery, 

Wiſiiam . Eſq; Treat 
and .Paymaſter of his Ma 
Ordnance, | | 

Flag - officers of his Mach 
fleet; Matthew Buckle, Eiq; N 
Mann, Eſq; (vice-admirals dl 
red) to be admirals of the Vi 
Hugh Pigot, Eſq; Right 
Molyneux, Lord Shuldhan, 
Vaughan, Eſq; (vice- admin 
the white) Rob. Duff, Eq ( 
admiral of the blue) to de 


mirils of the red; John Rey- 
gabe, Blq; Sir Hugh Palliſer 
part, Hon, John Byron, Matthew 
Barton, Eſq; Sir Peter Parker, Ent. 
Hon, Samuel Barrington, Mariot 


| Eſq; George Darby, Eſq; 
| Job Canpbell, Fla: e 
"als of the blue) to be vice - admi- 
rals of the white; James Gambier, 
Eq; Witham Lloyd, Eſq; Fra. 
William Drake, Eſqz Sir Edward 
Hughes, X. B. * Parker, Eſq; 
(rear- admirals of the red) John 
Evans, Eſq; Mark Milbanke, Eſq; 
(rear-admirals of the white) to be 
vice-admirals of the blue; Nic. 
Vincent, Eſq; John Storr, Eſq; 
Sir Edward Vernon, Knt. {rear- 
admirals of the white) to be rear- 
aimirals of the red; Joſhua Row- 
ley, Eſq; Richard Edwards, Eſq; 
Thomas Graves, Eſq; Robert Dig- 
by, Eſq; Sir q ohn Lockhart Roſs, Br. 
(1car-admirals of the blue) to be 


following captains were alſo ap- 
pointed 22 vin. Charles 
Webber, Eiq; Wm. Langdon, Eſq; 
Benjamin Marlow, Eſq; Alexander 
Hood, Eſq; Alexander Innes, Eſq; 
rear-admirals- of the white; Sir 
Chal. Ogle, Kat. Sir Sam. Hood, 
bart, Matthew Moore, Eſq; Sir 
Richard Hughes, Bart. Francis 
Samuel Drake, Eſq; Rich. Kem- 
romp Eſq; rear-admirals of the 
ve, 

James Earl of Saliſbury, Trea- 
ſurer of the Houſehold, ſworn of 
the Privy Council. 

Earl Talbot, and his heirs male, 
the dignity of a Baron of Great 
Britain, by the name, ftile, and 
title, of Baron Dinevor, of Dine- 
vor in the county of Caermarthen, 
with remainder to his daughter, 
Lady Cecil Rice, widow, and ber 


CHRQNICHLE:; 


Arburthnot, Eſqz Robert Rod. 


rear-admirals of the red. And the 


Gage of Firle in Suſſex, The fol- 
lowing 22 and their heirs 
male, t 

Great Britain, viz. the Hon. James 
Brudenell, Baron Brudenell, of 
Deene in the county of Northamp- 
ton.— The Right Hon. Sir Wm. 
De Grey, Kut. Baron Walſing- 
ham, of Walſingham in Norfolk. 


Sir William Bagot, Bart. Baron 


Bagot, of Bagot's Bromley in 
Staffordſhire.— The Hon. Charles 
Fitzroy, Lord Southampton, Baron 
of Southampton in Haats.— Hen. 
Herbert, Eſq; Baron Portcheſter, 
of Highclere, in the county of 
Southampton. 


The Right Hon. Frederick, Earl 
'of Carlifle, to be Lieut. Gen. and 
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heirs male. Lord Viſcount Gage 
of the kingdom of Ireland, 75 
his heirs male, the dignity of a 
Baron of Great Britain, by che 
name, ſtile, and title, of Baron 


dignity of a Baron of 


. 
— 2x py =T7T>. — — — 
* 


Governor of his Majeſty's kingdom 


of Ireland. | 
William Eden, Eſq; to be prin 


cipal Secretary to the Lord Lieut. 


and of his Majeſty's moſt honour- 
ble Privy Council in the kingdom 
of Ireland. | | 

Sir Thomas Pye, Lieut. Gen. 
of Marines. 

B. Thompſon, Eſq; under Se- 
cretary of Scate for the Northern 
department. R 
NoveMBER, | 


His R. H. Prince Frederick, 


Biſhop of Oſnaburg, colonel in 
the army, by drevet, bearing date 
the 1ſt of Nov. 17882. 

Lieut. Gen. William Auguſtus 
Pitt, colonel of the 10th reg. of 
dragoons. 

Hon. Major General Vaughan, 
Governor of Berwick. 

Right Hon. Charles Wolfran 


Cornwall, ſpeaker of the Houſe |} 
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of Commons, ſworn of the Privy 
Council. 

Thomas Wroughton, Eſq; En- 
voy Extraordinary to the King of 
Sweden, to the moſt honourable 
Order of the Bath. | 5 
Sir George Brydges Rodney, 
Bart. Admiral of the White ſqua- 
dron of his Majeſty's fleet, and 
Commander in Chief of all his 
Majeſty's ſhips and veſſels employ- 
s and the Leeward 

Hands, to the moſt honourable 
Order of the Bath, 
Dane DecemMBrR. 
The King has been pleaſed to 
order letters patent to be paſſed 
under the great ſea! of the kg 

_ of Ireland, containin * 

Majeſty's grants of the dignz 

a — ſaid kivigdom Hou 

the following gentlemen, and their 

heirs male, by the names, ſtiles, 
and titles, as under- mentioned, 
vin. James. Dennis, Eſq; Chief 

Baron of his Majeſty's Court of 

Exchequer in Ireland, Baron Trac- 

ton, of Tracton- Abbey, in the 

county of Cork, 


e Robert Tilfon Deane, Bart. 


Baron Muſkerry, in the county of 
Cork. 55 | 7 

Almar Lowry Corry, Eſq; Baron 
Belmore, of Caſtlecoole, in the 
county of Fermanagh. 

Thomas Knox, Fſqz Baron 
Welles, of Dungannon, in the 
county of Tyrone. 

John Baker Holroyd; Eſq; Ba- 
ron Sheffield, of Dunamore, in 
the county of Meath. 

Alſo like letters patent, con- 

taining his Majeſty's grants of the 
dignity of a viſcount of the ſaid 

kingdom unto the following noble- 
men, and their heirs male, by the 


names, ſtiles, and titles, as un- 


dermentioned, viz. 


James Baron Liford, his Ma- 
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Deſart, of Deſart, in 


\ Viſcount Conyngham, and hi 


jeſty's Chancellor of Ireland, yy 
count Lifford, of Lifford, in the 
county of 1 


Otway Lord Deſart, Viſcom 


of Kilkenny. e 


John, Baron Erne, Vic... WR: ; 
Erne, of Crum Caſtle, in hed | * 
ty of Fermanagh. — 


Barry Lord Farnbam, Viſcgyy 
Farnham, of Farnham, in de 
county of Cavan. 

Simon Lord Irnham, Viſcoun 
Carhampton, of Caſtlehaven, i 
the county of-Cork. 

Bernard Lord Bangor, Viſcou 
Bangor, of Caſfileward, in the 
county of Downe. | 

Penyſton Lord Melbourne, Vil, 
count Melbourne, of Kilmore, i 
the county of Cavan. 

James Lord Clifden, Viſcount 


Cirfden, of Gowran, in the coun. „ E 
ty of Kilkenny. umi 

John Lord Naas, Viſcount Mayo, Mons. 
of Monecrouer. har 


Alſo like letters patent, cot. 
tainivg his Majeſty's | of the 
dignities of baron and ear] of the 
ſaid kingdom unto Henry Lor 


heirs male, by the name, ſtile, and 
title of Baron and Earl Conyny: 
ham, of Mount Charles, in 'the 
county of Donnegall, with re. 
mainder of the barony to his ne, 
phew Francis Pierpoint Burton, 
Eſq; and his heirs mate, 

And the like letters patent, cote 
taining his Majeſty's grant of the 
dignity of an earl of the ſaid king: 
dom unto Stephen Lord Viſcount 
Mount Caſheli, and his heirs malt, 
by the name, ſtile, and title d 
Earl Mount Caſhell, of Caſtel, 
in the county of Tipperary. 

The Earl of Inchiquin, Joh 
O Neil, and Luke Gardiner, E196, 
to be of his Majeſty's molt hond. 


£00 


D 


dy 
les, 


e Privy Council in the Kingdom 


[reland, 
has been pleaſed to 
The King paſſed 


ler letters patent to 
rb re * ſeal of Ireland, 


ning his Majeſty's grants of 
422 of a baronet A that 

ngdom unto the following gen- 
men, and their heirs male, viz. 
kn Stuart Hamilton, Eſq; of 
1namana, in the county of Ty- 
e; John Tottenham, Eſq; of 
ttenham-green, in the county 
Wexford ; and Neal O'Donnell, 
1; of Newport, in the county of 


10. 
'he Right Hon. Thomas Lord 
antham, Lord Robert Spencer, 
Right Hon. William Eden, 
Hon. Thomas De Grey, An- 
w Stuart, Edward Gibbon, 
us Sloane, and Benjamin Lang- 
, Eſqrs; to be his Majeſty's 


0, ons. 
harles Middleton, Eſq; Sir 

1. Sn Williams, Kut. Edmund 

te rt, George Marſh, Timothy 


it, William Palmer, and Wil- 
| Bateman, Eſqrs; Sir Richard 
nple, Bart, Edward Le Cras, 


nt ue! Wallis, Paul Henry Our- 
2 Henry Martin, and Charles 
he , Eſqrs; and Sir Andrew 
te. de Hammond, Kut. to be his 
ed Commiſſioners, in qua- 
0, et principal officers of his Ma- 


$ navy, 

he Duke of Montague, to be 
Majeſty's Maſter of the horſe. 
be Right Hon, the Earl of 
lbury, to be Chamberlain of 
zelty's Houſhold. 


DEATH S, 1780. 


Jaxnvary. 
% Hudſon, reli of Sir 
les, Bart, 
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Sir Nathaniel Wombwell, Bart. 
The Right Hon. Hans Stanley, 

F. R. S. Cofferer of the Houſhold, 
Governor of the Iſle of Wight, 
Treaſurer of the Muſeum, and 
member for Southampton. 

Sir John Moore, Bart. the title 
extint, - 2 

Lady Head, reli& of the Rev. 
Sir John, Bart. | 

Chriſt. Blake, Eſq; brother of 
Sir Patrick, Bart. N 

Miſs Frances Mackworth, eldeſt 
daughter of Sir Herbert, Bart. 

Dowager Lady Blois, relict of 
Sir Ralph, Bart. | 

Lady of Sir James Hereford 
Bart. |; 

Sir Thomas Fleetwood, Bart. 

Lady Diana Middleton. 

Right Hon. Thomas Waite, Se- 
cretary, and one of the Privy 
Council of Ireland. - 

Right Hon. Lady Jane Boyle, 
fiſter to Richard Earl of Burling- 
ton. 

Miſs Martha Abdy, daughter of 
Sir Anthony, Bart. 

Her Royal - Highneſs Louiſa 
Amelia of Brunſwick, Princeſs 
Dowager of Pruſſia, and mother 
to the Hereditary Prince of Pruſſia, 
and to the ſpouſe of the Prince 
Stadtholder, ' 

The lady of Sir Alexander Gil. 
mour, Bart. at Alnwick. | 

Sir William Sharp, Bart. in 
Great Titchfield - ſtreet, Major 
General in the Portugueſe ſervice, 
and Governor of the province of 
Minho. | 

FEBRUARY. 

Lady Fowlis, reli& of Sir Wil- 
liam, Barr. 

Dr. Richard Richmond, Biſhop 

of Sodor and Man. | 

Lady Davers, mother of Sir 
Charles, Bart. 

Lady 
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Lady Lucy Douglas, daughter 
of the Duke of Montroſe. 

Samuel Egerton, Eſq; of Tat- 
ton: he was the only ſurviving ſon 


of John Egerton, grand ſon of John 


Earl of Bridgewater by Lady Eliz. 

Cavendiſh, daughter to John Duke 

of Newcattle. 

Sir William Blackſtone, Kut. 
udge of the Court of Common 


leas. 


= Dowager Counteſs of Kildare. 


Lady Catherine Pelham, ranger 
of Greenwich Park. She was filter 
of the late Duke of Leeds, and 


married, 1726, to the late Hon. 
Henry Pelham, by whom ſhe had 


two ſons, who died young of an 


epidemical fever. 


_ Counteſs Dowager of Eglin- 
toun. 
Lady Jenkinſon, mother of Sir 
Banks, Bart. 440 
His Serene Highneſs the Duke 
of Modena. | 

His Serene Highneſs the Duke 


of Brunſwick. 


Matic. | 
The Right: Rev. Doctor John 


Oſwald, Biſhop of Raphoe. 


- Right Hon. Lady Mulgrave. 
Lord Forteicue Aland. 
Mrs. Gulſtan, wife of Joſeph 
Gulſton, Eq; and fiſter of the 
- preſent Sir S. Stepney, Bart. 
Miſs Letitia Beauchamp, daugh- 
ter of Sir W. Beauchamp Proctor, 
General Deſaguliers, of the ar- 
- Gllery, | 
Hon. Topham Beauclerk, only 
fon of Lord Sidney Beauclerk. 
Charlotte, relict of the late Sir 
William Sanderſon, - Bart. and 
daughter of Sir R. Gough, of 
Ed gebaſton. f 
Kight Hon. Lady Anne Sophia 


1 


Egerton, wife of the 3; 
Durham. Her ladyſhip ed 
daughter of Henry, late Duke 
Kent, by the Lady Sophia Benting 
daughter of the Earl of Portlay 
Lady Goock, relic of the Rig 
Rev. «Sir Thomas Gooch, In 
late Lord Biſhop of Ely, B 
ladyſhip was the daughter of 
Compton, Eſq; and nearly rea 
to the preſent Earl of No 
ton. 

Sir Francis Blake, Bart, 

Arzt. 

Lady Iſabella Douglaſs, du 
ter of William, firſt Earl of M 

Sir Adolphus Oughon, I 
Gen. and K. B. 

George Earl of Granard, 
of his Majeſty's moſt honour 
Privy Council in Ireland, ad 
Baronet of Nova Scotia; by U 
death the title and eſtate hare 
volved on his eldeſt fon, 


George Forbes, now Earl of G 


nard. | 

Rev. Sir Stephen Glynne, 

Hon. Henry St. John, ſoa u 
late, and uncle to the pe 
Lord St. John cf Bietſoe, 6 
tain of the Intrepid man dfs 
on board which he was ku 
with his 1 and 2d lieutenem, 
the ſame cannon ball, in thet 
with the French fleet of Gu 
loupe. He married Mary vis 
of New York, by whom i 
left iſſue one fon Henry. 

Lady Anne Hope, cacgitt 
the Earl of Hopetoun. 

Mar. 

Hon. Thomas Townſherd, 
of the oldeſt Tellers of d 
chequer. ! 

Sir Charles Hardy, Aa 
the White, and commarce s 
fleet. 


> Hon. Richard Naſſau, brother 
tle the Earl of Rochford. 
2d Mis Elizabeth Eden, daughter 
it, Sir John Eden, Bart. 


hia Neville, daughter 

es Ba and ſiſter to the preſent 
of Gainſborough. 
dir Godfrey Webſter, Bart. of 
ale Abbey in Suſſex, His title 
eſcends to his eldeſt ſon, now Sir 
odfrey Webſter, Bart. 5 
Sir Charlton Leighton, Bart. 
e is ſucceeded by his ſon, now 
ir Charlton. | TAP 
Lady Mary Lyon, daughter of 
he late Earl of Strathmore. 
Sir Hen. Englefield, Barr. 
Sir Anthony Buchannan, Bart. 
Sir Thomas Cave, Bart. 55 
Lady Standiſh, mother of Sir 
rack, Bart. 
ns Jann :-: 
Dame Rachael Morgan, relict of 
ir William Morgan, of Tredegar, 
B. and daughter of Wil- 
am ſecond Duxe of Devonſhire, 
dy Rachael daughter of William 
rd Ruſſel. . | 
Lady Jane Strickland. 
Sir T. Gerrard, Bart. 
Sir John Turner, Bart. 
Ju rr. 

ln the 71ſt year of his age, at 
is houſe in Woolwich Warren, 
Villaam Belford, Eſq; colonel of 
be 1 battalion of the royal reg. 
df artillery, and a. general in the 


umy. | 
dir J. Hobby Mill, Bart. 

Mi Frances Blake, youngeſt 
laughter of S'r Patrick Blake. 
Lady Goring, wife of Sir Harry, 
bart, 

dir Andrew Middleton, Bart. 
| John Moreton, Eſq; Chief Juſ- 
ce of Cheſter, Attorney-peneral 
ine Queeo, deputy High-tteward 
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of the univerfity of Oxford, and 
member for Wigan in Lancaſhire. 
Lady Viſcounteſs Dowager Tyr- 
connel. 126. „ en 
Sir Charles Halford, Bart. 
Lady Viſcounteſs Maho, daugh- 
ter of the late Earl of Chatham. 
The lady of the Right Hon. the 


Earl of Hillſborough, at his lord- 


ſhip's houſe in Hanover-ſquare. 
Her ladyſhip was only daughter of 
Edward Stawell, 4th and laſt Lord 
Stawell, firſt married to the late 
Right Hon, Henry Bilſon Legge. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
was created a peereſs by the title 
of Baroneſs Stawell, which title 
deſcends to her ſon, Mr. Legge, 
now Lord Stawell. 

Hon. Lady Suſanna Houſton, 
reli of Sir Thomas, Bart. 

The Hon. Mrs. Page, reli& of 
the late Thomas Page, Eſq; and 
aunt to Lord Viſcount Howe. 

His Royal Highneſs. Charles 
Alexander, Duke 'of Lorrain and 
Bar, &c. Grand - Maſter of the 
Teutonic Order, &c. and Gover- 


nor and Captain-general of the 


Auſtnan Netherlands. 
Aras. 

The Dowager Counteſs Cowper, 
third daughter of John Eari Gran- 
ville, art married to the Hon. John 
Spencer, and mother of the pre- 
ſent Earl Spencer, afterwards mar- 
ried to the late Earl Cowper, but 
was not mother of the preſent 
earl. 5 | 

At Sudbury, Derbyſhire, George 
Venables Lord Vernon. His lord- 


. ſhip was born Feb. 9. 1709, and 


was created Lord Vernon, and 
Baron of Kinderton, May 12, 
1762. He is ſugceeded in his title 
by the Hon. George Venables 
Vernon, born May 9, 1735. 

The 
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Chinnery, Lord Biſhop of Cloyne. 
Thomas George Lord Viſcount 


and Baron Southwell. His lord - 


ſhip was born May 4, 1721, and 
| ſucceeded his father in 1760. He 


married ' Miſs Hamilton in 1741, 


by whom he has left iſſue three ſons 
and a daughter. 

At Lyons in France, the Hon. 
=: Roper, ſecond ſon to Lord 

eynham. 2 | 

The Hon. Mrs. Clarges, ſiſter 
to Lord Barrington, and mother 
of Sir T. Clarges, Bart, 
Right Hon. John:Drummond, 
commonly called. Lord Drum- 


mond, eldeſt fon to the Earl of 


Perth. 
At Knutsford, Lady Betty War- 
burton, reli& of the late Sir Peter 
Warburton, and daughter of the 
late Earl of Derby. 18 
Sir Theod. Boughton, Bart. 
Lady Aſhburnham, wife of the 
Biſhop of - Chicheſter. | | 
Lord Viſcount Aſhbrook, of the 
kingdom of Ireland. 
= SEPTEMBER. | 
Hon. Lady Camilla Wallop. 
Sir Thomas Dyer, Bart. 
Sir John Fielding, Knt. one of 
his Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace 
_ for the counties of Middleſex, Eſ- 
| ſex, Herts, Kent, Surry, and the 
city and liberty of Weſtminſter. 
Mrs. Wingfield, mother to Lady 
St. Aubin, and relict of the late 
William Wingfield, Eſq. She was 
daughter of the late Sir William 
; Williamſon, and ſiſter to the pre- 
ſent 'Sir Hedworth Williamſon, 
Bart. . 
Moſt noble the Marchioneſs of 
Lothian. 1 
Right Hon. Peter Earl of Alta- 
mont, Viſcount Weſtport, Baron 
Mounteagle, &c. 


— — — - 
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The Right Rev. Dr. George 


John, Bart. 


Lieute nant-gen. Skinner, che 
engineer of Great Britain. 
© Right Hon, Lady Widdin, 
ton. | ane 
* en 
Right Hon. Lady Hatton 
Hon. Elizabeth St. N- 
to the late Lord St. John of Bletly 
Anth. Chamier, Eſq; under g. 
cretary of State, MP. ard Fg 
Miſs Nelthorpe, fiſter t b, 


Sir John Mordaunt, K. 1 

general, and colonel of the 10 

regiment of dragoons. 
Novr unt. 

Sir George Wombwell, Bar. 

Lady Pettus, relict of $ir Hy, 
race. 3 

* Hon. Counteſs of Don. 
nepal. 

Sir James Stewart Denham, R 
Sir Saville Slingſby, Bart. 
Fler Imperial Majeſty. depart! 
this life at Vienna on Nov, 23 
about nine o'clock in the eveniny, 
Her illneſe, though but of ſhot 
—_— was exceedingly pain 
ul. $2345 9 

The Hon. William Boyd, youry. 
eſt brother to the late Ez d 
Errol, 

Right Hon. Thomas Willough- 
by, Lord Middleton, and Baronet 
His lordſhip was born Jan. 2), 
1728, and ſucceeded his brother 
Francis, the late lord, Dec. j 
1774. He married April 14, 177% 
Miſs Chadwick, by whom he ds 
left no iſſue, on which accout! 
the title is ſuppoſed to be ext 

Mrs. Hellen Duffy, Lady bit 

| DECEMBER. 

Right Hon. Counteſs Dov?! 
of Shelburne. 

Sir Chriſtopher Traes, hun 
colonel of the Corniſh milidia. 


Re 
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Right Hon. Lady Coleraine. Miſs Aſlong, only daughter of 
Hon. Lady Mary Leſlie, youngeſt the Right Hon. Lady Frances Aſ- 
wwghter of the Counteſs of long. 

d aches. | Sir James Barnaby, Bart. 


Mrs, E, Wynn, fiſter to the Right Hon. John Lord Viſcount 11 
Sir John, Bert. Downe. | } 
Miſs Frances Ewer, daughter Sir H. Lippincott, Bart. 1 
8 che late Biſhop of Bangor. Sir Thomas Stapylton, Bart. 14 
| 0 
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APPENDIX to the CHRONIC: 
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Account of the late Riots in the Cities 
ef London and Weſtminſter, 


In the laſt Seſſion of the late Par- 
liament, an Act was paſſed in 
Favour of the Roman Catholics, 
intitled, An Ad for relieving his 
Majefly's Subjefts profeſſing the 
Popiſh Religion, 2 certain Pe- 
nalties and Diſabilities impoſed on 

them by an Af made in the Ele- 
venth and Twelfth Years of the 
Reign of King William the T bird, 
intituled, An Ad for the further 
preventing the Growth of Popery; 
of which Ad, the following is 

an Abſtract. g 


HqRHE preamble recites, that 
ite is expedient to repeal cer- 
tain proviſions in the act of King 


William; and the clauſes repealed 
are as follow: | 


That ſo much of the ſaid act 
as relates to the apprehending, 
taking, or proſecuting of Popiſh 
biſhops, prieſts, or jeſuits; and 
alſo ſo much of the ſaid act as ſub- 
jects Popiſh biſhops, prieſts or je- 


_ ſuits, and Papiſts, or perſons pro- 


feſſing the Popiſh religion, and 
keeping ſchoo}, or 5 upon 
themſelves the education or go- 
vernment or boarding of youth, 
within this realm, or the domi- 
pions thereto belonging, to per- 


petual impriſonment ; and allo fo 


much of the ſaid act x; difably 
rſons educated in the Popi 
igion, or profeſſing the ſame, u. 


der the circumſtances therein men 


tioned, to inherit or take by dh 
ſcent, - deviſe, or limitation, i 
poſſeſſion, reverſion, or remaindy 
any lands, tenements, or heres. 
taments, within the kingdom d 
England, dominion of Wales, uf 
town of Berwick upon Tee 
and gives to the next of kin, 

ing a Proteſtant, a right to hay 
and enjoy ſuch lands, tenemerhy 
and hereditaments ; and al 

much of the ſaid adi as diſable 
Papiſts, or perſons profeſling th 
Popiſh religion, to purchaſe u 
manors, lands, profits out of lan 
tenements, rents, terms, or he 

ditaments, within the kingdoat 
England, dominion of Wales, 
town of Berwick upon Tweed, u 
makes void all and ſingular ea 
terms, and other intereſts or pt 
fits whatever out of lands, to1 
made, ſuffered, or done, froma 
after the day therein mention 
to or for the uſe or behoof 0f ut 
ſuch perſon or perſons, or 1 
any truſt or confidence, media 
or immediately, for the relief ( 
any ſuch perſon or perſons; A 
be, and the ſame, and every ci 

and matter and thing been 
fore-mention, is and are den 

repealed. 


( 1 


and perſons having or claim- 
; any lands, tenements, or he- 
Fra ments, under titles not hi- 
eno litigated, though derived 
Wn any deſcent, deviſe, limita- 
ha, or purchaſe, ſhall have, take, 
14, and enjoy the ſame, as if 
» laid act, or any thing therein 
ntained, had not been made; 
y thing in the ſaid act contained 
the contrary notwithſtanding. 
provided always, and be it 
ated, That nothing herein con- 
ined ſhall extend, or be con- 
ved to affect any action or ſuit 
6 depending, which ſhall be 
oſecuted with effect, and without 


6 

wrided alſo, That nothing 
reia contained ſhall extend, or 
conſtrued to extend, to any 
ron or perſons but ſuch who 
all, within the ſpace of ſix ca- 
dar months after, the paſſing of 
is act, or of accruing of his, her, 


enty-one years, or who, being 
der the age of twenty-one years, 
all, within fix months after he or 
e ſhall attain the age of twenty- 
ie years, or being of unſound 
ind, or in priſon, or beyond the 
„ then within fix months after 
ch diſability removed, take and 
bleribe an oath in the words fol- 


wing : 
The TxsT or OR. 

IA. B. do fincerely promiſe 
d ſwear, That I will be faithful 
d bear true allegiance to his Ma- 
ty King George the Third, and 
m will defend, to the utmoſt of 
power, againſt all conlpiracies 
Id attempts whatever that ſhall 
made againſt his perſon, crown, 


lpnity; and I will do my ut- 


their title, being of the age of ſ 


= * 
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e And be it enacted by the au- 
rity aforeſaid,” That every per- 


moſt endeavour to diſcloſe and 
make. known t 


and traiterous conſpiracies which 


may be . formed Faun him or 


them; and I do faithfully promiſe 


to maintain, ſapport, and defend, 
to the utmoſt of my power, the 


ſucceſſion of the crown in his ma- 


jeſty's family, againſt any perſon 


or perſons whatſoever ; hereby ut- 
terly renouncing and abjuring any 
obedience or allegiance- unto the 


perſon taking upon himſelf the 


ſtyle and title of Prince of Wales, 
1n the lifetime of his father, and 
who, fince his death, is ſaid to 
have aſſumed the ſtyle and title 
of King of Great Britain, by the 


name of Charles the Third, and to | 


any other perſon claiming or pre- 
tending a right to the crown of 
theſe realms: and I do ſwear, that 
I do reje& and deteſt, as an un- 
chriſtian and impious poſition, 
That it is lawful to murder or 
deſtroy any perſon or perſons what- 
oever, for or under pretence of 
their being heritics; and alſo that 
unchriſtian and impious principle, 
That no faith is to be kept with 
heretics: F further declare, that 
it is no article of my faith, and 
that I do renounce, reje&, and 
abjure the opinion, That princes 
excommunicated by the Pope and 
council, or by any authority of 
the See of Rome, or by any au- 
thority whatſoever, may be de- 
poſed or murdered by their ſub- 
Jets, or any per ſon ' whatſoever 
and I do declare, that I do not be- 
lieve that the Pope of Rome, or 
any other foreign prince, prelate, 


ſtate, or potentate, hath, or ought 


to have, any temporal or civil ju- 
riſdiction, power, ſuperiority, or 
pre-eminence, directly or I 

Ys 


his majeſty, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, all treaſons 


* 


bs 


Iy, within this realm. 
| 121 


— 
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And I do 
manly, in the preſence of God, 

(s, teſtify, and declare, That 

do make this declaration, and 
every part thereof, in the plain 
and ordinary ſenſe of the words of 
this oath ; without any evaſion, 
equivocation, or mental reſerva- 
tion whatever, and without any 
diſpenſation already granted by the 
Pope, or any authority of the See 
of Rome, or any perſon whatever; 
and without thinking that I am or 
can be acquitted before God or 


man, or abſolved of this declara- 


tion, or any part thereof, although 
the Pope, or any other perſons or 
authority whatſoever, ſhall diſpenſe 
with or annul the ſame, or declare 
that it was null or void.” 

It concludes with reciting what 
courts of judicature the oath 1s to 
be taken, ſubſcribed, and regi- 
ſtered in; and with an informa- 
tion, that the at ſhould not be 
conſtrued to extend to any Popiſh 
biſhop, prieſt, jeſuit, or ſchool- 


"maſter, who ſhall not have taken 


and ſubſcribed the above oath, in 
the above words, before he {hall 
have been apprehended, or any pro- 
ſecution commenced againſt him. 
The original motion was made 


in the Houſe of Commons by Sir 
George Savile, and received with 


univerſal approbation, and a ball 


was accordingly brought in and 
paſſed both Houſes without a fingle 
negative. 


An extention of the ſame relief 
to the Catholics of Scotland, was 
alſo ſaid to have been intended by 
liament. The report ſpread an 


immediate alarm throughout that 
country; ſocieties were formed for 
the defence of the Proteſtant faith, 
commictees appointed, books diſ- 
perſed, and, in ſhort, every me- 


thod taken to inflame the 24 
the people. Theſe attempts be 
totally neglected by goverane 
and but feebly reſiſted by the nw 
liberal minded in that country, pn 
duced all their effects. A furgy 
ſpirit of bigotry and perſecution 
ſhewed itſelf, and broke out iay 
the moſt outrageous acts of violem 
and cruelty againſt the Papiſ u 
Edinburgh, Glaſgow, and eie 
where. As government did ng 
think it advifgable to repreſs tiy 
ſpirit by force, the juſt and ben 
volent intentions of the legiſlatn 
were laid aſide. 

The ſuccesful reſiſtance of th 
zealots in Scotland to any reli 
tion of the penal laws againſt Py 


piſts, ſeems to have given the fd 


riſe to the Proteſtant A ſiociation i 
England: for about the {ame ting 
bills were diſperſed, and adver 
tiſements inſerted in the new 
papers, inviting thoſe who wiſhel 
well to the cauſe, to unite und 
that title; and Lord George Gor 
don, who had been ſo active at the 
head of the malecontents in Scot 
land, was choſen their preſident 
On Monday, May 29, a meeuy 
was held at Coach-makers-hal, 

urſuant to public advertiſemen, 
in order to conſider of the moded 
preſenting a petition to the Hout 
of Commons. Lord George Got 
don took the chair, and after! 
long inflammatory harangue, . 
which he endeavoured to perſuat 
his hearers of the rapid and alum 
ing progreſs that Propery was mak 
ing in this kingdom; he proc. 
ed to obſerve, that the only 
to ſtop it was going in a firm, mit 
ly, and reſolute manner to Lil 
Houſe, and ſhewing their tet 
ſentatives that they were dere 
mined to pteſerve their way 


them 
Prote 
on th 
Weſt 
rouph 
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4 
CUivid 
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with their lives. That, 

uf i% part, he would run all ha- 
und with the people; and if the 
ople were too lukewarm to run 
Il hazards with him, when their 
conſcience” and their country call 
them forth, they might get ano- 
ther preſident ; for he would tell 
them candidly; that he was not a 
Jokewarm man himſelf, and that 
if they meant to ſpend their time 
in mock debate and idle oppoſi - 
tion, they might get another lead- 
er. This ſpeech was received with 
the loudeſt applauſe, and his lord- 
ſhip then moved the r re- 
ſolution: That the whole body 
of the Proteſtant Afociation do at- 
tend in Saint George's-fields, on 
Friday next, at ten o'clock in the 
morning, to accompany his lord- 
ſhip to the Houſe of Commons on 


tion;“ which was carried unani- 
mouſly, His lordſhi 
formed them, that if leſs than 
20,000 of his fellow-citizens at- 
tended him on that day, he would 
not preſent their petition ; and for 
the — obſervance of order, he 
moved, that they ſhould arrange 
themſelves in four diviſlons ; the 


on the right; thoſe of the city of 
Weſtminſter on the left; the bo- 
rough of Southwark third; and the 
people of Scotland reſident in Lon- 
don and its environs to form the laſt 
UWnifionz and that they might know 
their friends from their enemies, 


le added, that every real Proteſ- 
. tant, and friend of the petition, 
1 would come with blue coc 


ades in 
their hats. — 
Accordingly, on Friday, June 2, 
it ten in the forenoon, ſeveral 
ouſands aſſembled at the place 
appointed, marſhalling fentelres 
Vor. XXIII. 
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the delivery of the Proteſtant peti- 
almoſt all the members to put 
then in- 


Proteſtants of the city of London 


in ranks, and waiting for their 
leader. About eleven o'clock, 
Lord George arrived, and gave di- 
rections in what manner he would 


have them proceed, and about 


twelye, one party was ordered td 
go round over London · bridge, ano- 
ther over Blackfriars, and a third 
to follow him over Weſtminſter. 
A roll of parchment, containin 
the names of thoſe who had Gened 
the petition, was borne before 
them. They proceeded with great 
decorum on their route, and the 
whole body was afſembled, about 
half paſt two, before both Houſes 
of parliament, on which occafion 
they gave a general ſhout; * 
But however peaceable and well 
diſpoſed ſome of them might be; 
others ſoon began to exerciſe the 
moſt arbitrary power over both 
Lords and Commons, by obli ing 
Plus 
cockades in their hats, and call 
out, No Popery Some they 
compelled to take oaths to vote for 
the repeal of the obnoxious act, 
others they inſulted in the moſt in- 
decent and violent manner. They 


took poſſeſſion of all the avenues - 


up to the very doors of both 
Houſes of Parliament, which they 
twice attempted to force open: 
The Archbiſhop of York was one 
of the firſt they attacked. As ſoon 
as his coach was known coming 
down Parliament-ſtreet, he was ſa- 
lured with hiſſes, groans, and 
hootings. The Lord Prefident of 
the Council; Lord Bathurſt, they 


puſhed about in the rudeſt manner, 


and kicked violently on the legs. 
Lord Mansfield had the glaſſes 
of his carriage broken, the | wag 
nels beat in,- and narrowly eſcap- 
ed with life, The Duke of Nor- 
thumberland had his pocket pick- 
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ed of his watch. The Biſhop of 
* Litchfield had his gown torn. The 
wheels of the Biſhop of Lincoln's 
carriage were taken off, and his 
lordſhip eſcaped with life, being 
obliged to ſeek ſhelter in the houſe 
of Mr. Atkinſon, an Attorney, 
where he changed his cloaths, 
and made his eſcape over the leads 
of the adjacent houſes. 

The Lords Townſhend and 
* Hillſborough came together, and 
were greatly inſulted, and ſent 
into the Houſe without their bags, 
and with their hair hanging looſe 
on their ſhoulders. The coach of 
Lord Stormont was broken to 
pieces, himſelf in the hands of 
the mob ſor near half an hour: 
he was reſcued at laſt by a gentle - 
man, who harangued the mob, 
and prevailed on them to deſiſt. 
Lords Aſhburnham and Boſlon 
were treated with the utmoſt in- 
dignity, particularly Lord Boſten, 
who was ſo long in their power 
that it was propoſed by ſome of 
the peers to go as à body, and en- 
deavour, by their preſence, to 
extricate him; but whilft. they 
were deliberating, his lordſhip 
eſcaped without any material 
hurt. Lord Willoughby de Broke, 

Lord St. John, Lord Dudley, and 
many others, were perſonally ill 
treated; and Wellbore Ellis, Eſq; 

was obliged to take refuge in the 
' Guildhall of Weſtminſter (whither 

he was purſued) the windows of 
which were broke, the doors 
forced, and Juſtice Addington, 
with all the conſtables, expelled: 
Mr. Ellis eſcaped with the utmoſt 
hazard. io” 

'Lord George Gordon, during 
theſe unwarrantable proceedings, 
came, ſeveral times to the top of 
the gallery ſtairs, whence he Ha- 


6 


number of men, will no doubt 


the firſt man of them that enten, 


rangued the le, and informs | 
them of the bad ſucceſs oy , 
tition was like to meet with, . 
marked out fuch members 25 Were 
oppoſing it; particularly . 
Burke, the member for Brit 
He told them, at forſt, tha 
was propoſed to take it ins 
conſideration on Tueſday, in | 
Committee of the Hogſe, hy 
that he did not like delays, fy 
the parliament might be yn, 
rogued by that time. 

He afterwards came and fail 
* Gentlemen, the alarm has 
forth for many miles round the 
City. - You have got a very 
rinee, who, as foon as he al 

ar the alarm has ſeized ſuch ! 


ſend down private orders to hi 
miniſters to enforce the prayer 
your petition,” | 

_ General Conway, and ſeren 
other members, expoſtulated vid 
him very warmly on the miſchich 
that might ariſe from ſuch cor- 
duct; and Colonel Gordon, 2 fer 
relation of his lordſhip's, went ij 
to him, and accoſted him in the 
following manner: My Lat 
George, do you intend to brin 
your raſcally adherents into tie 
Houfe of Commons? If you do- 


I will plunge my ſword not ind 
his, but into your body.“ 
While his lordhip was making 
his ſecond fpeech to the mob, 
another of his relations, Genen 
Grant, came behind him, 1 
endeavoured to draw him d 
into the Houfe, and ſaid ro ha 
© For God's ſake, Lord Geo 
do not lead thefe poor people un 
any danger. His lordſhip, d- 
ever, made the general no u 


but continued his , 
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| You ſee, ſaid he, in this effort 
to perſuade me from my duty, 
before your eyes, an inſtance 
the difficulties 1- have to en- 
counter with from ſuch, wiſe men 
of this world as my honourable 
friend behind my back.” 
Alderman Sa bridge and others 
ndearoured to perſuade the peo- 
ple to clear the lobby, but to no 
urpoſe, | The Aſhitant to the 
Chaplain of the Houſe of Com- 
nons likewiſe addreſſed them, 
hut gained nothing except curſes. 
don after this, à party of horſe 
und foot guards arrived. Juſtice 
\ddington was at the head of the 
jorſe, and was received with 
ſes; but on his aſſuring the 
people that his diſpoſition towards 
hem was peaceable, and that he 
ould order. the ſoldiers away, if 
hey would give their honour to 
liſperſe, he gained their good will. 
lccordingly the cavalry galloped 
F. and; upwards, of fix hundred 
che petitioners, after giving the 
dagiſtrate three cheers, departed, 
The greateſt part of the day the 
tention. of the-Houſe of Com- 
ons had been taken up in de- 
ates concerning the mob. When 
e had obtained ſome degree of 
der, Lord George introduced 
buſineſs with informing them, 
lat he had before him a Petition 
pned by near one hundred and 
wenty thouſand. of his majeſty's 
foteltant ſubjects, praying, A 
peal of the act paſſed the laſt 
Ton in fayour of the Roman 
atbolics, and moved to have the 
id petition brought up. _ 
Mr. Alderman Bull ſeconded 
motion, and leave was given 
ane. | t | 
wing brought up the petition, 
lad then Sd bs have 


* 
* 
. 


. 


it taken into immediate conſider- 
ation, and was again ſeconded by 
Mr. Alderman Bull. 

After ſome debate, the Houſe 
divided, and there appeared 6 for 
the petition, and 192 againſt it. 
Soon after this the Houſe adjourn- 
ed, and the mob having diſperſed 
from the avenues of both Houſes, 
the guards were ordered home. 

Though order and' tranquillity 
were re-eſtabliſhed in this part of 
the town, it was far otherwiſe 
elſewhere. The mob paraded off 
in different diviſions from Palace- 
yard, and ſome of them went to 
the Romiſh Chapel in Duke-ſtreet, 


Lincoln's-inn- fields, others to that 


in Warwick - ſtreet, Golden- ſquare, 
both of which they in a great 
meaſure demoliſhed. The mili- 
tary were ſent for, but could not 
arrive time enough at either to 
prevent miſchief, Thirteen of 
the rioters were however taken, 
and the mob, for that night, diſ- 
perſed, . | 


The riots, which were ſo alarm - | 


ing on the Friday evening, partly 
ſubſided on Saturday ; Lag ori 


Sunday in the afternoon, the ri-= 


oters aſſembled again in 1 bo- 
dies, and attacked the chapels 
and dwelling-houſes of the ca- 
tholics in and about Moorkelds. 
They ftript their houſes of furni- 
ture, and their chapels not only 


of the ornaments and inſignia of 


religion, but tore up the altars, 
pulpits, pews, and benches, and 
made fires of them, leaving no- 
thing but the bare walls, " 

On Monday the rioters collected 
again, Some paraded with the 


reliques of hayock, which they col- 

lected in Moorkelds, as as 

Lord George Gordon's houſe in 

Welbeck - ſtreet, and afterwards 
7 1 a 


burnt 


* 
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burnt them in the adjacent fields. 


Another party went to Virgima- 
lane, Wapping, and a third to 
Nightingale-lane;Faft-Smithfield, 
where they ſeverally deſtroyed the 


- catholic chapels, and committed 


other outrages. Mr. Rainsforth, 


tallow - Chandler, of Stanhope- 
ſtreet, Clare - market, and Mr. 


Maberly, of Little Queen-ftreer, 


Lincoln's - inn'-fields, 'who had 


peared as evidences on the exa- 
mination of thofe who had been 


committed, had each of them their 
houſes and ſhops ſtripped, and 


their contents committed to the 
me Saville's houfe 
in Leiceſter- fields, underwent the 
fame fate, for preparing and 


bringing the bill into parhament, 


in favour of the catholics. 
This day alſo, which was held 


as the anniverfary of the king's 
birth - day, a proclamation was 


Hed, Nn of 5001. 
to thoſe who would make diſco- 


very of the perſons concerned in 


demoliſhing and fetting fire to the 


Sardinian” and Bavarian chapels. 
The perſons formerly apprehend- 


ed were, re-examined, and ſome 
were diſcharged; others were or- 
dered to Newgate, and were eſ- 
corted there by a party of the 
$uards, whom, on their return, 
the mob pelted. 3 | 
On Tueſday all the military in 
town were * on duty at the 
Tower, both” Honſes of Parlia- 
ment, St. Janies's,: St. George's 
Fields, æc. during the day. Not- 


withſtanding every precaution, 


Lord San Wich was wounded in 
attempting to go down to the 


Parliament Houſe to attend his 


duty, his carriage demoliſhed, 
and himſelf reſcued by the mili- 
tary with difficulty. 


About fix in the evening, g 
2 went to the houſe of Jug 

yde, near Leiceſter-felds, wii 
they deſtroyed; another party y 
raded through Long Acre, d 


Holborn, &c. till they came 


Newgate, and publicly decly 
they would go and release tþ 
confined rioters. When they 
nyed at the doors of the pin 
they demanded of Mr. Aker, 
the keeper, to have their qm 
rades immediately delivered iyt 
them; and upon his perſſtigzh 
do his duty, by ſing, thy 
gan to break the windows, ſong 
to batter the doors and entrance 
into the cells, with pick-axe al 
ſledge-hammers, others with lu 
ders to climb the walls, whit 
feveral colle&ed fire-brands, al 
whatever combuſtibles they coil 
find, and flung into his dwelling 
houſe. What contributed to ti 
ſpreading of the flames, was th 
great quantity of houſhold funds 
ture belonging to Mr. Akerna, 
which they threw out of the wit 
dows, piled up againſt the dom, 
and ſet fire to; the force of wid 
ſently communicated to i 
ouſe, from the houſe to the c 
pel, and from thence through ts 
priſon. As ſoon as the flames hu 
deſtroyed Mr, Akerman's hook 
which was part of Newgate, at 
were communicated to the wad 
and cells, all the priſoners, to 
amount of three hundred, ana 
whom were four under ſentes 
of death, and ordered for 
cution on the Thurſday follow 
were releaſed. * 
Not ſatiated with the deſiroal 
of this great building, a path 
ſent among the catholics 1 
vonſhire-ſtreet, Red Lion- ua 


another to 'the houſe of Jon 


— — — — — 
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in Great Queen- ſtreet, which 
a Ee a third broke 
pen the doors 20 the Yop Priſo 
lerkenwell, and turned out 21 
7 — 2 fourth. deſtroyeg 
* firnituit and effects, writin Sg 
c of Sir John Fielding; and a 
6h deſperate and. andernal, £208 
went to the elegant bouſe of Lo 


Mansfield, in BI {bury-ſquare, 
hich they, wiki 


| Ag moſt unre- 
ting fury, ſet re to and con- 
E b hogan by break- 
ing down the doors and windows, 
ad, from ever/ part of the houſe 
gung the ſuperb furniture into 
the ſtreet, Where large fires were 
made to deſtroy it. They then 
led to his lordſhip's law- 
library, &c. and deſtroyed ſome 
thouſand —— with many ca- 
ital manuſcripts, mortgages, p. 
er 
wardrobe-of wearing apparel, and 
ſome very capital puree, were 
alſo burned ; .and- they afterwards 
forced their way into his lordſhip's 
vine -cellars, and plentifully be- 
Wwed it on the populace. A 
party of guards now arrived, and 
a magiſtrate read the riot- act, 
and then was obliged to give 
orders for a detachment to fire, 
when about fourteen obeyed, and 
thot ſeyexal men and women, and 
wounded others. They. were or- 
dered to fire again, which they 
did, without effect. This did nat 
wumidate the mob; they began 
to pull the houſe. down, and burn 
the faors, planks, ſpars, &c. and 
Celtroyed the out-houſes and fta- 
bles; ſo that in a ſhort time the 
whole was conſumed. —Lord and 


Lady Mansfield made their eſcape, 
through a back door, a few mi- 
nutes before the rioters broke in 
and took poſſeſſion of the houſe. 
It is impoſſible to give any ade- 
quate deſcription of the events of 

'edneſday. Notice was ſent 
round to the public priſons of the 
King's-Bench, Fleet, c. by the 
mob, at what time they would 
come and hurn them down. The 


fame. kind. of - infernal | humanity 


was exerciſed towards Mr. Lang- 
dale, a diſtiller, in Holborn, whoſe 
loſs...is ſaid to amount to near 
100,0001, and ſeveral other Romiſh 
individuals. In the afternoon all 
the. ſhops. were ſhut, and bits of 
blue, filk, by way of flags, hung 
ont. at moſt houſes, with, the words 


„No Popery,”. chalked on the 


doors and window - ſhutters, by 
way, of deprecating the fury of 
the. inſurgents,, from which ng 
perſon thought himſelf ſecure. |, 
As ſaon as the day was 1 91 
towards a cloſe, one. of the mo 

dreadful f. ectagles this country 
ever beheld was exhibited. Let 
thoſe, ho were not ſpectators of 
it, Judge what, the inhabitants 
felt when they beheld at the ſame 
inſtant the flames aſcending and 
rolling in clouds from the King's- 
Bench and Fleet Priſons, from 
New Bridewell, from the toll- 


Fart on Black. - friars Bridge “, 


rom houſes in every quarter of 
the town, and particularly from 
the bottom and middle of Hol- 
born, whete the conflfagration 
was horrible Beyond deſeription. 
The houſes that were firſt ſet on 
fire at this laſt- mentioned place, 


* The toll- gates at Black- friars appear .to have been burnt for the ſake of 
plunder: ſome lives. were loſt there, and one man, who was ſhot, ran thirty or 


larty yards before he dropped, 


"I 


both + 
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both belonged to Mr. Langdale, 
an eminent diſtiller, and contained 
immenſe quantities of ſpirituous 
liquors, — Six-and-thirty fires, all 
blazing at one time, and in 
different quarters of the city, 
were to be ſeen from one ſpot. 
—During the whole night men, 
women, and children, were run- 
| ning up and down with «ſuch 
| ds and effects as they wiſhed 
moſt to . 
roar of the authors of theſe hor- 
fible ſcenes was heard at one in- 
ſtant, and at the next, the dread. 
ful reports of ſoldiers muſquets, 
© firing in platoons, and from dif- 
-. ferent quarters: in ſhort, every 
ing ſerved to impreſs the mind 
|. with ideas of univerſal anarchy 
[| and approaching deſolation. 
Two attempts, in the courſe 
of the, day, were made upon 
the Bank; but the rioters' were 
o much intimidated the 
ſrengrh with which they beheld 
It guarded, that their attacks were 
but feebly conducted, and they 
were repulſed at the firſt fire from 
the military. They made an 
Effort to break into the Pay- office 
likewiſe, and met the ſame fate. 
Several of them fell in theſe ſkir- 
miſhes, and many were wounded. 
Had the Bank and the public 
offices been the firſt objects of 
their fury, inſtead of the houſes of 
individuals, the chapels, and the 
JOS: there can belittle doubt 


ut they would have ſucceeded in 


their attempt I and what the con- 
|  Tequences in that caſe would have 
deen, let any rational mind figure 
tts itſelf! 
It is impoſſible to aſcertain the 
number of unhappy wretches who 
Toft their lives in the courſe of 
| this dreadful night. — Powder and 


preſerve. The tremendous 


ball was not ſo fatal to then g 
their own inordinate appetitn 
Numbers died with inebriati 
eſpecially at the diſtilleries of t 
unfortunate Mr. Langdale, fr 
whoſe veſſels the liquor ran dow 
the middle of the ſtreet, was tales 
up by pailfuls, and held tot 
mouths of the deluded multitude 
many of whom killed themſeln 
with drinking non-retified ſpiriy, 
and were burnt or buried in th 
ruins: N | 

The * * and militia ha 
poured in ſo faſt, in conſequent 
of the expreſſes diſpatched fe 

that purpoſe, that the citizens a 
Thurſday began to recover fron 
their conſternation, They ven, 
however, ſo thoroughly alarmed, 
and fo much affected by the de. 

redations they beheld on every 
ide, that the ſhops were univer, 
fally ſhut from Tyburn to White 
chapel, and no buſineſs of ary 
kind, except at the Bank, wa 
tranſated, — The military were 
exceedingly active this day; and 
ſecured great numbers of diſo. 
derly perſons ; ſeveral were take 
in the cells of Newgate, attempt. 
ing to rekindle the fire in thok 
parts which had not been totally 
deftroyed. 

The following is ſaid to be! 
copy of the return made to Lord 
Amherſt of the killed and wound 
ed during the diſturbances: *' 
By aſſociation troops ); 

and guards 
By light horſe 
Died in hoſpitalss 75 
Priſoners now under cure 173 


— ä — — 


getti 
duced 
made 
the 1 
Geor 
are ſi 
ready 
which 
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ſever: 
counc 
nine, 
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Towe 
him 
numb 
a ſtatt 
infan 
Lord 
which 
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ame 


455 


The number of thoſe who pe 
riſked from inebriation, and 4 


Y 


\e ruins of the demoliſhed houſes, 
bot known, but is conceived to 
e been very conſiderable. 

Friday, at eleven o'clock, a 
duncil was held at Lord Stor- 
wont's office in Cleveland-row ; 
in conſequence of which, a War- 
Mint was iſſued by his Majelty's 
principal Secretaries of State, di- 
ected to Mann and Staley, two 
of bis Majeſty's Meſſengers in or- 
dinary, for the n 
taking into ſafe cuſtody, the Right 
Honourable Lord George Gordon. 
The meſſengers, on receiving their 
warrants, inſtantly repaired to his 
houſe in Welbeck - ftreet, and, 
getting admittance, were intro- 
duced to his lordſhip, whom they 
nadeimmediately acquainted with 
the nature of their viſit :—Lord 
George only replied, —* If you 
are ſure it is me you want, I am 
ready to attend you!“ Upon 


previouſly got ready, and a party 
of light horſe having received 
orders to attend in an adjacent 
ſtreet, his lordſhip was conducted 
afely by them, about ſix o'clock, 
to te Horſe- Guards, A long 
examination took place in the 
War-oftice, before the Lord Pre- 
lident, Lord North, Lord Am- 
herſt, the Secretaries of State, and 
ſeveral other Lords of the Privy- 
council ; and at half an hour after 
nine, Lord George Gordon was 
committed a cloſe priſoner to the 
Tower, The guards that attended 
him were by far the greateſt in 
number ever remembered to guard 
i ſtate priſoner, A large party of 
infantry preceded in front, his 
Lordſhip following in a coach, in 


tiers rode behind the coach, and 
jmmeiately followed General 


which, a hackney - coach being 


which were two officers; two ſol- 
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Carpenter's regiment of dragoons ; 
after which came a colonel's guard 
of the foot guards, beſides a party 
of the militia, which marched on 
each fide of the coach, The ca- 
valcade paſſed over Weſtminſter- 
bridge, through St. George's 
Fields, the Borough, and ſo on 
to the Tower, where his lordſhip 
alighted about ten o'clock, and 
reſted that night in the Governor's 
apartments. — The ſame day Mr. 
Fiſher, Secretary ts the Proteſtant 
Aſſociation, was taken to the 
Tower, examined by the Privy- 
council, and honourably dif- 
milled, _ 

The arrangement of the mili- 
tary, that was made on Thurſday, 
produced ſo good an effect, that 
there was no riot or diſturbances 
in any part of the town, in the 


courſe of the night, and the next 


day (Friday) peace and tran- 
quility were reſtored, and the 
only uneaſineſs felt, was, that 
the metropolis was ſubjected to 
martial law. This very diſa- 
greeable apprehenſion aroſe from 
the proclamation which was iſſued, 
declaring that orders were given 
to the military power to exert 
their utmoſt endeavours for the 
reſtoring of peace. In order, how- 


ever, to diſſipate this idea, the 


following hand-bill was circulated 
in every quarter of the town: — 

© Whereas ſome ill deſigning 
and malicious perſons have pub- 
liſhed, for the purpoſe of diſquiet- 
ing the minds of his Majeſty's 
faithful ſubjects, that it is in- 
tended to try the priſoners, now 
in cuſtody, by martial law; no- 
tice is given, by authority, that 
no ſuch purpoſe or intention has 
ever been in the contemplation of 
Government ; but that the ſaid 


( R] 4 priſoners 


; 
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Briſtol, and Bath. By the care your known activity, that you 
-giſtrate they were fruſtrated ; but of the civil power which may cop. 
Houſes were deſtroy 

| I this ample detail of the tu- My lord, 


exiſtence of the metropolis, it Moſt obedient humble ſervan, 


this account has been thrown on ter which IT had the honour t 
the magiſtrates of the cities, much write to your lordſhip yeſterdi, 


received gives me reaſon to ap- your lordſhip's verbal anſwer R. 
prehend that tumults may ariſe turned to Lord Stormont“ 17 


7 


ifoners will be tried by the due within your lordſhip's juriſdic 
urfe of law, as expeditiouſly as I think it my duty to Covey i 
may be.” | Tou immediately this informatin 
We muſt not forget to mention, I cannot too ftrongly recomney 
that attempts were made to create the matter to your lordſhip's x 
the ſame- diſturbances at Hull, tention, and am confident, fm 


and attention of the civil ma- will not amit any legal exertig 


at Bath not till a chapel and ſome tribute upon this occaſion to pr 
1 ſerve the public peace. | 
I have the honour to be, 


mults, which threatened the very A Your lordſhip's 


cannot but be remarked, that \ STORMONT, 
ſcarce any attempt appears to have The Right Hon. the Lord | 
been made either to prevent them, Mayor of London. 
or to check their progreſs. For ſix * 

days ſucceſſively, from Friday the St. James's, June 4, 1181, 
zd of June to Thurſday the 8th, 25 M. 5. Ten, P. A. 
the cities of London and Weſt- . My Loa d, A 
minſer were delivered up into INFORMATION ubich! 
the hands of an unarmed and have juſt received makes me think 
nameleſs mob, to be plundered it my indiſpenſable duty to re. 
at its diſcretion. Much blame on commend the contents of the lu. 


on the king's © miniſters; with to your moſt ſerious confideration 
what juftice the following” au- I cannot but hope and truſt, fron 
thentic papers will in ſome mea- your lordſhip's known zcal and 
ſure enable our readers to judge. activity, that every effectual leg! 
1 td Ty method will be uſed by you t 


| ' Copies of the Letters which paſſed preſerve the public peace, by nſabl 


between the Secretaries of State, guarding it againſt thoſe cangey eh fta 


the Lord Preſident of the Coun- to which it ſtands expoſed. Ip is x 
eil, the Commander in Chief, I am, with great reſpett, \ 
and the Lord Mayor and Al- My tord, 


2 nw Fg Your lordſhip's - 
and ale of the i, 7 Moſt obedient humble ſervant 


mation, relative to the late Riots, a STORMONT, 
n Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 


St. James g, June 3, 1780. 
184 M. p. Two P. M. St. James's, June 5, 1780 
My Lord, _. | f My Lon sp, 5 
As information which 1 have WE learnt with pleaſure, 9 


i. 4 


. 


. eight chat! you wore then 


our beſt endeavours to diſ- 


rfelds; und to” prevent every 
ge. Thoſe endeavours ſeem 
have beet in ſome degree ſuc- 
kl for a time; but we have 
> received” intelligence, which 
es us equal concern and fur- 
ze, that there is aQually a ri- 
vas meeting”at the ſame place, 
{ that # great number of ſe- 
ious perſons are employed in 
noliſhing different dwelling- 
uſes, and all this is done in 
pad- day, according to our in- 
mation, Without the leaſt in- 
poſition of the civil magiſtrates 
preſerve the public peace: 

Under theſe conſiderations we 
ink it our indiſpenſable duty 
ain to call your lordſhip's at- 


tion to ſuch very ſerĩous objects, 


dve cannot but perſuade our- 
yes that you will feel that a 
nſtant, uninterrupted exertion 
every poſſible legal endeavour 
prevent or quell fuch outrages, 
d to preſerve or reſtore the pub- 
order and tranquility, and to 
ze and ſecure the principal de- 
quents,” that they may be 
bupht to juſtice, is an indiſ- 
{able part of the duty of the 
ph tation in which your lord- 
I 1s placed. e 

We have the honour to be, 

My lord. 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervants, 
OTORMONT, 

4 HilLsBoROUGHE, 
be Night Hon. the Lord Mayor 
if joe city of London. | 


Groxce R. 23 
WHERE A'S a great number 
Ulorderly perſons have afſem- 


— — 


> the tumultuous aſſembly in 
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bled' themſelves © together in 4 
riotous and "tumultuous manner, 
and haye been guilty of many acts 
of treaſon and rebellion, having 
made an 'afſault on the gaol of 
Newgate, ſet looſe the priſoners 
confined- therein, and ſet” fire to 
and deſtroyed - the ſaid: priſon : 
And whereas houſes are now 
pulling dow in ſeveral parts of 
our cities of London and Weft- 


minſter, and liberties thereof, and 


fhres kindled for conſuming the 
materials and furniture of the 
ſame, whereby it is become ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to uſe the moſt 
effectual means to quiet ſuch 
diſturbances, to preſerve the lives 
and properties 4, individuals, and 
to reſtore the peace of the country: 


We, therefore, taking the ſame 


into our moſt ſerious eonſideration, 
have thought fit, by and with the 
advice of our Privy Council, to 
iſſue this our royal Proclamation, 
hereby ſtrictly charging and ex- 


horting all our loving ſubjects to 


preſerve the peace, and to keep 
themſelves, their ſervants and ap- 
prentices, quietly within their 
reſpective dwellings, to the end 


that all well-diſpoſed perſons may 


avoid thoſe miſchiefs which the 


continuance of ſuch riotous pro- ” 
ceedings may brin 


upon the 
guilty: And-as it is neceſſary, 
from the circumſtances before- 
mentioned, to employ the military 
force, with which we are by law 
entruſted for the immediate ſup- 
preſſion of ſuch rebellious and 
traiterous- attempts, now making 
againſt the peace and dignity of 
aur Crown, and the ſafety of the 
lives and properties of our ſab- 
jets, We have therefore iſſued 
the moſt direct and effectual orders 
to all our officers, by an imme- 

| diate 
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diate / exertion of their utmoſt 

force, to repreſs the ſame, of 

which all perſons are to take 
notice, Wy. ; 

Given at our Court at St. 
James's, the ſeventh day of 
— one thouſand ſeven 

- hundred and eighty, in the 
twentieth year uf our reign, 
_ God fave the King. 


5 On: the' ſame day the following 
al "orders were ifſued to the 
officers and commanders of all his 


majeſfty's forces in Great-Britain. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

2 Adjutant- general's office, 
| June 7, 1780. 


In obedience to an order of 
the king in council, the military 
to act without waiting 
rections from the civil magiſtrates, 
and to uſe force for dif g the 
illegal and tumultuous aſſemblies 
of ople. 

Wu. AukERsT, Adjutant-gen.“ 


Seueral inhabitants of the city of 

London bawing propoſed to arm 
. themſelves for their common pre- 
ſervation, the following letters 


_ paſſed on that ſubject. 


2 12th June, 1780. 
IR. | 

I HAVE received the favour 
of your letter of this date, with 
the ſeveral papers incloſed. If in 
the printed paper, with the lord 
mayor's name annexed, firelocks 
are meant by the words, ©* auith 
their arm, in the firlt article of 
the paper, I wholly diſapprove of 
that intention: no perſon can bear 
arms in this country but under oſffi- 
cers having the king's commi ſſions. 


for di- 


The inhabitants of the 


of Southwark, thoſe of the parks 


Covent-garden, and ſome of 
pariſhes, have formed themſehy 
into very uſeful, and at the 
time unexceptionable aſſociation, 
and if ſomething of the ſame ky 
was adopted in the city, denz 
no doubt but much uſe and 
ſecurity would ariſe there. 
bur the uſing of fire-arms i; in 
proper, unneceſſary, and can 
approved. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, &c, 
| Aung 


Lieut. Col. Taoiſſeton. 


- Whitehall, 13th June, iy 
SIR, 
I HAVE received the far 


of your letter of this date, on 


ſubject of the inhabitants of th 
city being permitted to carry um 
and I cannot ſay more on the g. 
neral ſabje& than I mentioned i 
my letter to you of yelterdy' 
date, which was a clear diſappt 
bation of that part of the in 
mayor's plan which regards us 
arms, 

If therefore any arms are foul 
in the hands of perſons, ext 
they. are of the city militia, ora 

rions authorized by the king 

armed, you will pleaſe too 

the arms to be delivered up toy 

to be ſafely kept until further 

Iam, SIR, * 
Vour moſt obedient, 

and molt humble ſerrin}, 


| Axe 
Lieut. Col. Twiſleton. 
Whitehall, June 14, | 


SIR, 
I:HAVE had the bono 


receive your letter of this © 


have alſo ſeen Lieute- 
— — — 

| reparding the propo 
| ing ares into che — of 
inhabitants of — city, than 
gained in my letters to you 
— and — 2 date, 
fully approve of your con- 
— * — of this buſineſs. 
There can be no doubt that the 
lermen in propoſing to arm their 
ds, mean by way of general 
ence; but ſuppoſing that the 
enbling the inhabitants under 
s was legal, the inconvenien- 
which you have ſtated to the 
zyor, Kc. as likely to ariſe from 
motley appearance of the arm- 
inhabitants in caſe of the rio- 
rs aſſembling again, ſhould, I 
ink, be ſufficient to induce the 
poiftrates'of the city to drop the 


tentiong” 
I haye laid before the king's 
nfdential ſervants all your let- 
73 upon this ſubject, together 
th copies of my anſwers to them; 
d [am very glad to inform you 
t your conduct has received their 


| approþation, as well as that 
Hon Ur, 4. | 
ml Twiſter 


der Ward Within, 15th June, 
1780. 
My Loa p, | 
VE are direQed, by the unani- 
dus reſolution of a nume- 
5 and reſpectable wardmote, 
Id at Fiſhmongers-hall, this day, 
'ore Thomas Wooldridge, Eſq; 
erman, to apply to your lord- 
p forthe king's leave to aſſociate 
elves, a uant to the annex- 
plan, for the preſervation of 


te, and 1 
ft. colonel 


AMHERST. 


"7 
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ourſelves and neighbours, 


a renewal of the miſchiefs FA re- 


cently experienced from a lawleſs 
and licentious banditti 


As the ſtrongeſt ſentiments: of 


loyalty and affection to his majeſty 
and the conſtitution are our go- 
verning principles, we rely on your 
lordſhip's kind recommendati 
this meaſure. 
We have the honour to be 
your lordſhip's, &c. 
Jour SANDERSON, 


aMegs Davipson, 
os EFH HarDCasTLE, 
Wy. ANDERSON, | 
Jac. Wzencn, 
M. Dux Tnourson, 
Fx As. GAR RET. 
Right Hon. Lord Amberſt, Ic. Ce. 


The Plan referred to above. 

A battalion company of fifty of 
the opulent part of the inhabi- 
tants, armed, cloathed, and taught 


the manual and platoon exerciſe, 


at their own expence, and not to 
do duty out of Bridge Ward. _- 


: ex 16th June, 1780. 
HAVING laid before the king 


the letter of yeſterday's date, fign 
Ward 


by ſeveral gentlemen of the 
of Bridge Within, that you pat into 
my hands this morning, wherein 
it is defired that a certain number 
of the inhabitants of the ſaid ward 


may have leave to form themſelves 


into a company, and be armed 
for the purpoſe of preſerving them- 
ſelves and neighbours in caſe there 
ſhould be a renewal of the late 
miſchiefs in the metropolis, or any 
aſſembly of a lawleſs and licen- 
tious mob; and the ſaid propoſi- 
tion having been fully taken into 

"conſideration, 


8 — a. 


* * 


8 F "maine = n 
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- Conifideration, I am to acquaint 
you that it is not thought expe- 
dient that any perſons ſhould be 

mitted to uſe arms, otherwiſe 


aw ſor the immediate defence f 


their houſes, or Being under the 
command of perſons receiving com- 


mifſions from the Ring. dab 


+0 14.:: am, Sir, &c. 
+ AMHERST4 
Mr. Alderman Woddridge. 


Fn conſequenct. of the orders from 
be Adju 9 and the above 
Leers, the following was ſent to the 
Een Bathurſt; 
„nA 
Guilabali, i June, 17 80. 
Mr loans r A 
I AM directed by the court of 


* 


aldermen to inform your lordſhip, 


Thar, in obedience to your lord- 
ſhip's orders, they have made gili> 
gent ſearch in the ſeveral wards 
alter thoſe diſorderly perſons who 
Have been concerned in the late 
dangerous riots, and have taken 


to their aſſiſtance the houſe keep- 


ers it each diſtrict, Who have arm- 
ed themſelves, under the direction 


fc de court, for the purpoſe of 


ſupporting the civil magiſtrate; 
t having communicated to the 


Tourt the incloſed letter from Lord 


Amherſt to Colonel Twiſleton, who 
favoured me with copies of them, 
dhe court are defirous that ſome 
explanation may be given to thoſe 
Letters, as they now militate againſt 
the orders ſirſt received from your 
Jordſhip-: they alſo beg leave to 
de informed by your lordſhip whe- 
ther the order ſent to Colonel 
Twiſleton by the Adjutant-gene- 
ral, directing the military to act 
without Waiting ſor che directions 


— 
. 


of the civil magiſtrate, is wa, 

. e 

180 eave to ſubſeribe 
— che greater. 

r e eee 

your lordſhip's moſt obeg; 

+ 1 4 hutable.ſernay 


B. Kgnnery 
Earl Bathur, | 8 


* Cy 
0 4 
" 

* 


, 
* k 
" 


se Answer, 4 
| Whitehall, Council. cab 


e Ju ij 
Mr Load, 

3 I HAVE been honond 
with your lordſhip's letter dt 
terday's date, and have laid 
ſame before the lords of the n 
council, and am to inform w 
Iordſhip, that we apprehend |, 
Amherſt's letter to your” lordly 
of the 13th inſtant bas not he 
properly underſtood ; for when 
ſpeaks of the arms in the band 
the city militia, or other perk 
authoriſed by the king to be. 
ed, he certainly includes the 
an the hands of the citizens 1 
houſekeepers, who, by virtue 
an order of the court of len 
mg are required to keep ti 
in their houſes; and Coin 
Twiſleton has put the proper 
ſtruction on thoſe letters, by 
taking arms from ſuſpeGed pl 
ſons, or thoſe who could np 
a good account of theme 
While the military, neceſſay 
the preſervation of the publicpeal 
remain in the © rity, it vil, 
doubt, be proper that the c 
of the Adjutant-general for i 
acting without waiting for td 
recting of the civil mag 
ſhould continue in force. 
attention paid by the inhadil 
in preſerving the peace af del 


dort an 0 
rſons ir 
ſound 
bd per! 
ny to 
ls appr 
ly exec 
ts, wit 
en imp 
id will 
dint] 
counc! 
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is extremely commend- 
ans. greateſt care ſhould 
| takes that any armed houſe- 
in do not expoſe themſelves 
the military, who'in Aa tumult 
joke not be able to diſtinguiſh 
m from the rioters. | 
I have the (honour to be, 
my — 5 
lordſhip's moſt obedient 
1 Tumble ſervant, * 
BArRHURMSsT, P. 


obt Hon, Lord Mayor. 


7 which the following Reply 
— 977 1 94. 
Guildhall, Jane 17, 1780. 


My Load, 


I AM to acknowledge the ho- 
ur of your lordſhip's letter of 
e lach, which I communicated 
the court of aldermen yeſterday, 
y whom I am directed to repre- 
it to your lordſhip; that if you 
il be pleaſed to refer to my let- 
rof the 14th,- your Jordſhip will 
ad the letters of Lord Amberſt's 
ere mentioned (copies of which 
re incloſed) were not addreſſed 
me, but to Colonel Twiſleton; 
e ſecond of which ſeems to im- 
ort an order to him to diſarm all 
tons in whoſe hands arms ſhould 
ſound, except the city militia, 
d perſons authorized by the 
Ing to be armed; which order, 
s apprehended, would, if liter- 
ly executed, diſarm thoſe aſſiſt- 
to, without whom it would have 
en impoſſible to have executed, 
d will now be impoſſ ble to pro- 

din the execution of the order 
| council] of the gth inſtant; the 


* 


lance which the aldermen of 


OO ——ͤ — ˙mNm ̃̃ es. 
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this city judged neceſſary to take 


with them in the execution of that 


order, in addition to the peace aff-— 


cers, being bodies of the inhabi- 
tants of their reſpective wards, 
who have armed themſelves under 


the direction of the court of alder- 


men tnot the court. of lieutenancy) 
for the purpoſe of ſupporting. the 


civil magiſtrate. 


The court were the more in- 
clined to fear, that the order in 
ueſtion would be ſo interpreted, as 
rd Amherſt had in hib letter to 
Colonel Twiſleton of the twelfth 
inſtant expreſſed it to be his opi- 


nion, that no man can bear arms - 
in this country but under officers _ 


having the king's commiſſion; this 


was what was meant by ſaying - 
againſt 


that thoſe letters militate 
the orders firſt received from your 


+ lordſhip, and the court defire to 


ſubmit to your lordſhip's conſider 
ation whether ſome further expla- 
nation may not be neceſſary to 

event a conſtruction, which would 
Le the civil magiſtrate without 
power to act at all, for want of 
neceſſary ſupport, eſpecially if it 
be thought proper that the Adju- 
— 2 order for the mili- 
tary to aft, without waiting for 
the direction of the civil magi- 
rate, ſhould continue longer in 
force. 


I am farther directed by the 


court to repreſent to your lordſhip, 


that in forming their opinion upon 


this ſubject, and requeſting a fur- 
ther explanation of Lord Amherſt's 
letters, they have not forgotten 
the undoubted right of all his ma- 
jeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, as de- 


clared by the Firſt of William and 


Mary, Stat. 2. Chap. 2. to have 


arms for their defence. ſuitable to 


their 
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| their condition, and as allowed by 


law. ** a F 
I beg leave to ſubſcribe myſelf; 
wich the greateſt reſpect, 
| lordſhip's — — 
N s moſt obedient, 
E humble — | 
Z. Kauni, mayor. 


Mr Load, 5 
I HAVE been honoured with 


your lordſhip's letter of the 17th 
— deſiring 


a further explana- 
tion of the letters ſent by Lord 
Amherſ to Colonel Twiſleton, &c. 
and have taken the firſt opportu- 


nity of laying your lordſhip's ſaid 


letter before the council; and I 


S. um to ſay that it is the opinion of 


their lordſhips, that the matter 


has been fully explained in my let- 
ter to your lordſhip of the 15th. — 
But in regard to what your lord- 


ſhip intimates of the impracticabi- 


lity of proceeding in the execution 


of what was required by the letter 
from the  privy-council. of the gth 
inſtant, without the aſſiſtance of 
the inhabitants of the ſeveral wards, 
who have armed themſelves ; the 
council is of opinion, that at a 
time like this of ren danger. from 
riots, tumults, and rebellious in- 
ſurrections, a reaſonable number 


ol inhabitants, armed according to 


the nature and circumſtance of the 
caſe, may attend the peace officers 


as aſſiſtants to them, for the pre- 
ſervation of the 
til the danger 
- though his majeſty's Proteſtant 


blic peace, un- 
over: but al- 


ſabjets may have arms for their 


defence ſuitable to their condi- 


bo Right Hen. Lord Mayor. 


peace officers as aſſiſtauts to the 


tions, and as allowed by ly 1 


they cannot by law aſſembl, 
bodies OY and be = 


and-arrayed-without the auth! | dex 
of his majeſty. = ny | 
I have the honour to be. 
my lord; , you 
your lordſhip's moſt obedient | 
humble eu, . } ; 
BaTaur, A 


SECOND Rr. * 
Yoceeds 


N Guildhall, Tune 24, 17%, the 9 
x: - My Lord, garet' 
I HAVE the honour of 10 Riater 


lordſhip's letter of the 20th, is 
forming me, That the cound 
is of opinion that a reaſonably 
number of inhabitants, armed u 
cording to the nature and circay 
ſtance of the caſe, may attend ty 


e late 


for the preſervation of the pen 
until the danger be over,” lid 
I have communicated to the cat 
of aldermen, by whoſe direftion 
I am to repreſent to your lat 
ſhip, that they foreſee diffculis 
likely to ariſe in the execution 
their duty, if the military art f 
act independently of them; aud 
therefore, as well as to quiet tht 
apprehenſions naturally arifingfrg Wei 
a large military force continuing 
in the capital, and not under dt 
uſual control of the civil ni; 
ſtrate, they ſubmit to your los 
ſhip's conſideration whether it 
order of the Adjutant-general in 
them 40 act without waiting We d. 
the directions of the civil a a 

ſtrate ſhould till continue, # 
whether it would not be noe 
pedient in the preſent fat a 


things to recall chat order, 
L ſabe 
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hjet them as uſual to the civil 
fer hee to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
with the greateſt reſpect, 
my lord, b 
your losdſhip's moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 
SB. KENNETT, mayor. 


pl Bathurſt. 


raceedings at the Old Bailey, and of 
the Special Commiſſion at St. Mar- 
garet's- hill, for the Tryal of the 
Riaters. 


N Wedneſday, June 28, the 
by ſe ons began at the Old 
iley, when the following pri- 
wers were tried, and capitally 
nyicted of being concerned in 
e late riots; Mr. Norton and 
Ir, Howarth being counſel for 
te proſecution, when the latter 
patiated on the nature of the 
Fence with which the priſoners 
od charged, ſhewing it to be 
lony by the ſtatute - 1 Geo. I, 
ſillam Lawrence and Richard 
dberts, were firſt put to the bar, 
bd were clearly convicted of hav- 
g aided and affiſted in deſtroying 
Ir John Fielding's houſe, in Bow- 
tet, on Tueſday night, June 6. 


„ for demanding and taking 
lf-a-crown from Mr. Mahon, 
pothecary, the corner of Bow- 
et, June 7, and convicted, 
Jough his counſel attempted to 
oe him inſane, William Brown 
n indicted for entering the dwel- 
"g - bouſe of Francis Deacon, 
beeſemonger, and holding a large 
nie in his hand, making uſe of 
e following words: D- 
Jour eyes, if you do not give 


nomas Taplin was next arraign- 


me a ſhilling direQly, I'll bring 
*© a mob that will pull down your 
**© houſe about your ears.” That 
accordingly Mr. Deacon threw a 


ſhilling into his hat. He was found 


guilty, Death, 


June 29, George Kennedy was 
indicted for deſtroying the dwel- 
ling-houſe of Mr. M*Cartney, a 
baker, in Featherſtone- ſtreet, Bun- 


hill-row. The jury brought him 
in guilty, but recommended him 
to mercy. William M Donald, 


(a ſoldier with only one arm) for 


deſtroying the dwelling-houſe of | 


John Lebarry, on the 7th of June, 
in St. Catherine's-lane, Tower- 
hill, was found ' guilty, Death. 
James Henry, for deſtroying the 
houſe, &c. of Mr. Thomas Lang- 
dale, at Holborn-bridge, June 7, 
was found guilty; and he bein 

the principal ring-leader upon this 
occahon, the recorder informed. 
him, that from the circumſtances 


of his caſe, he could not expect 


George Barton, for aſ- 
faulting Richard Stowe, in Hol- 
born, and feloniouſly taking from 
him Gd. in filver, ſaying, ** Pray 
remember the Proteſtant reli- 
«« gion.” He was found guilty, 
but recommended to mercy. John 
Ellis was indicted for beginning to 
p- down the houſe of Cornelius 

urphy, the Sun, in Golden- lane, 
June 7, not guilty. Thomas 
Chambers was indicted for the 
ſame, and found not guilty. 

June 30. William Pateman was 
indicted for demoliſhing the houſe 
of Rober: Charlton, in Coleman- 
ſtreer, June 7, and found guilty. 
The court adjourned till Monday. 

July 3. The important trial of 
Mr. Maſcal, the apothecary, came 
on. He was indicted for riotouſly* 
and tumultuouſly affociating, = 

e 
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the yth of June, with ſeveral per- 
ſons as yet unknown, and begin- 

mpg to pull dawn the dwelling- 
Donſe of — Earl of Mansfield, in 
Heomſbury-· ſquare. 92 a 
Richard Ingram depoſed, That 


be, lives in Weymouth-fireet, and 


was in Bloomſbury- ſquare at half 
aſter ane on Wedneſday morning 
the ch of June. Hearing there 
was a fire near. Queen's-ſquare, 
and having relations there, he 
went towards it He ſaw a mob at 
Lord -Mansfteld's, and four or five 
fires that he beheld perſons in 
the houſe, men, women, and chil- 
Aren, bringing ont furniture and 
books. He ſaw the priſoner (whom 
de has known — for ſome 
years) -- ſtanding/.. oppoſite Lord 
Mansßeld' door with his bands 
upon a boy's ſhoulder, who was 
putting a | book in the fire—He 
Haw nothing in his hat at that 
time z hie thought he was encou- 


1 time, furniture carrying out, 
and feveral books. burning; and 
rom the manner in which the 
Priſoner put his hand on the boy's 
-thoulder, it appeared to him to be 


.encour „ not preventing the 
boy. He went on to Devonſhire- 
ſtreet, but did not ſtop there, and 


returned in about a quarter of an 
hour —it was then about two o' 
clock, On his return, he ſaw the 
priſoner with a blue cockade in 
his hat, and another perſon hold- 
ing his arm: furniture was ſtill 
throw ing out, and books burning; 
and he obſerved the mob were go- 
ing for more books, upon which 
he ſaid, books could do no harm. 
A perſon on his left hand anſwer- 
ed, What, fir!“ in a menacing 
tone: he corrected himſelf, and 
id,“ Lord George will get chis 


618 TER. 1780. 


wears a cockade as being 0 


za regiment of -dragoons,” 


man, he and the mob entered i 


faid; 
*2aging the boy. He ſaw, at the pu 
| Popery!” The mob preſſed > 


hurt à hair of your heads, 
defired them to diſperſe. Hel 


blue flag towards Maſcal, uy 
„ here next.“ — The a 
- which. he believes was from 
cal, was Duke! Duke! He g 
then two yards from Maſcal. 1 
afterwards ſaw Maſcal going 


Peterborough and Briſtol?” 3 
Ruſſel - ſtreet, to the perioa 1 


F 


„ bill repealed ; things 20 ; 
* roo far.” N | "283 27 yay 11 


: Mr. Maſcal, who was ah 
right hand, next but ohe, M 
over the next man's ſhoulds, 
ſaid, “ That's a damned l. 
** bill won't be repealed,” * 
ther perſon then ſaid, Mad 
you were always a editions 
«© ſon.” Maſcal then ſaid, «7x, 
man in the black cockade (me 
ing the witnefs) is 2 ſpy. 1 


phyſical ſtaff, and was ſurge 


man on his right hand bet 
him and Maſcal, ſeized hin 
the collar, and cried out * Sy 
ſpies!” The mob, on that; f 
him about; but by applying u 


an altercation, whilſt he ſing 
away and. got behind Mr, Mag 
The guard then came up, 
puſh forward boys, bum 
lled of his hat, and cried, *] 


on; t 
eſcuec 
ome < 
ere 4 
ord | 
that 
hers, 
dlue cc 
o ſear 
Ip hal 
varte! 
lice, 
U. che 
tneſ; 
Juare, 
be up 
temp 
poſt y 
bree © 


You 


on the guard. The officer pul 
off his hat, and ſaid, I vil 


after (aw Maſcal again. A 
of about twelve came up wit 


wards Ruſſel-ftreet, and i 
man preſent a paper t0 Mil 
and Ae, Why do you lezte! 


went out of, and came agi 
held the paper in his hand, W# 


cal'anſwered, ** "They are 109 
out, I have not ſcratched 


_— 
_— 
\ FE * 


but do not ſtay long in De- 
wy but go to the Bank; 
there is a million of money to pay 
for your pains.” 
* Thomas Mills depoſed, 
«That he was at Lord Mansfield's 


priſover by fight. At half paſt 
velve, on the morning of the 7th, 
ke heard the mob coming up the 
ſquare, being then in Lord Mans- 
Feld's houſe, They began by 
breaking the pariogr windows ; 
ady Mansfield and the ladies 
me down, and he conducted 
dem to Lincoln's-inn-fields, but 
jultantly returned in order to make 
he guards in the ſquare act to 
Gve the houſe, He found the 
fficer with his detachment near the 
ouſe, but the officer ſaid, the 
uſtices of the peace had all run 
way, and he could not act with- 
but a magiſtrate, The mob over- 
tearing this, pulled him about, 
nd dragged him towards the fire 
p throw him on it. One behind 
ried out, Maſcal will protect 
on there he is.” He was then 
eſcued, and ſaw the priſoner at 
dme diſtance fromethe mob, who 
ere at that time bringing out 
ord Mansfield's gowns and wigs 
that Maſcal was hazzaing with 
herd,“ Na Popery,” and had a 
ue cockade. He afterwards went 
b ſearch for a juſtice, which took 
Ip half an hour; it was then a 
tarter after one, but finding no 
nee, he returned. The mob 
d.then got into the library—the 
itneſs at that time was in the 


de upper ſtep of the houſe. He 
tempted to get up to the ſteps to 
oltulate with the priſoner ; 
ee or four well-dreſſed men ad- 


Vor. XXIII. 


daring the riot, and Knows the 


Juare, and ſaw the priſoner upon 


l * 5 9 * 
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viſed him not to go further, leſt 
he ſhould be thrown into the area, 
or the fire, for they were deter- 

He then left 
| ſaw the priſoner no 
more that night—he returned be- 
fore three—he cannot in his con- 
ſcience ſay he heard the priſoner 

4 any thing, ſaw him do any 
| ings, or have any thing in his 
hand, 


mined to 
them, an 


/ 


but he appeared active 


and roved the houſe to be demo- 


Mr. began his defence 
by obſerving, that the humanity of 
the Engliſh law confidered every 


man innocent, until he was con- 


victed ; and that a jury would cer-. 
tainly conſider it neceſſary that an 
inducement ſhould be ſhewn ſuffi- 
cient to carry away a man of cha- 
racer and independent buſineſs to 


act in the manner which had been 
alledged againſt him 
long lived in credit and reputa- 
tion, and it could not be preſumed 
that he would, in the face of his 


© neighbours, head a mob of boys, 


and banditti of pickpockets, 

One circumſtance, he obſerved, 
deſerved- peculiar attention from 
the jury—Ingram had not given 
information againſt him from the 
7th to the 17th. 

He had witneſſes, he ſaid, to 
con tradict every fact ſworn againſt 
him; and obſerved, how extraor- 
dinary it was, that Molloy, who, 
it appeared by Ingram's evidence, 


had not departed from him, through 


the whole courſe of the night, had 
not been produced againſt him. 
As for Sir Thomas Mills, he 
hoped his attachments, and the 
motives which might promote his 
zeal in this cauſe, would have pro- 
per weight with the jury. He had 
4 deen, 


He had 
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been, on a former occaſion, con- 
tradicted by five affidavits againſt 
his fingle oath. _ | 
Baron Skyuner faid, that this 

- *part of the defence could not be 
received; he was very ſorry to in- 
terrupt Mr. Maſcal, but what he 
Was going into was highly impro- 
oY Mafcat proceeded, by 
urging the jmprobability of the 
charge againſt a man ſituated in 


. life as he was. He would ſhew 


by his witneſſes that he did not 


leave his houſe ?till one o'clock in 


the morning, and at a quarter af- 
ter one he admitted he was in 
Bloomſbury - ſquare, viewing the 
fire at Lord Mansfield's houſe. 
But though he was there, he did 


not; as had been falſely afferted, 


ſtimulate the mob, but deplored 
and execrated the miſchief they 
were perpretrating. | 
His fortune, his character, his 
life, he threw upon the verdi of 
the jury cheerfully: not doubting 
but their verdict would give ſatis- 
faction to eyery one not intereſted 
in procuring bis death. | 
Mr. Maſcal produced ſeveral 
creditable witneſſes to his charac- 
ter, and to prove his innocence: 
among others, 8 
John Cowper, cheeſemonger, in 
Queen- ſtreet, Bloomſbury, depoſ- 
ed, he was in Bloomſbury- ſquare 
at one o' clock, and ſtood about 
five yards from Bedford - gate. 
That he was at home at ten mi- 
nutes paſt two. He ſaw Mr. Maſ- 
cal there about five minutes after 
he came—Maſcal flood cloſe be- 
hind him, and behaved very quiet- 
Iy, but he loſt fight of Maſcal 
about five minutes before he left 
the ſquare. Did not hear Maſcal 
ſpeak to any of the mob, nor any 


"2 


l d 


of the mob ſpeak to him, by 10 
him ſpeak to ſpeQators, Make 
ſpoke to the witneſs aud hig Wiſe, 
when the witneſs ſaid, « Gay 
God ! what ſhocking wok x 
here!“ And when the furry 
was thrown out, Maſcal (14 
Good God! what a pity ti 
is!“ 

Being croſs examined, he {yy 


em 
ttent! 


he did not change his place mary Barc 
yards while he ſtaid—that be fn I 
Maſcal go towards Great Rift, ink | 
ſtreet, towards the Muſeum. te to 
© Mrs. Wood depoſed ſe hm be 
Mr. Maſcal lament the loſs of tþ tal 
furniture — that his conduct was priſo 
quiet as her own. She cond 2 
rated every circumſtance ſworn g Baut 
by the preceding witneſſes. ps fou 
John Robinſon depoſed, hem wing 
preſent at Bloomſbury at about t j 
quarter paſt one, and ſaw Madel or 
—that he was there above u Tac 
hour, and faw him frequenth; 1 
but could not obferve him to hat x ng 
any thing to ſay to the fre, ori} — 
riot ſaw none of the mob (yall k 
to him, nor he to any of the mob Tae 
That he came voluntarily to own 0 
his evidence, being convinced, i F 
his .confcience, that Mr, Mac 6 
was innocent of the charge brougit —5 
againſt him. 22 
William Crutch depoſed, ben 00 1 
at Lord Mansfield's at twelve 08. 1 
clock, as he lives near it; k * 
went into the houſe to give alk cha. 
ance, but he did not ſee Ma ikino 
there, though he ſaw ſeveral og. Fs 
very active; and he was in © SY. 
ſquare till near five, a few mu. 
before the military fired. Wilt 
The jury, without quitting" 1 C 
court, brought in their verdict M 1 
Guilty; upon which, there un wal q 
loud ctapping, which the jacke 1, Jur 
highly reproved, and faid, d nes ] 


— — * 


| fame was repeated within his 
224 he would commit the of- 
l. Maſeal; when the Jury had 
ten their verdict in his favour, 
\ 2 ſhort ſpeech addreſſed himſelf 


) them and the- court; returning 
em thanks for their candour, 
ation, and patiencte. 
N . ſaid in reply, that 
was the duty of the court to 
ink no time too much to dedi- 
te to the inveſtigation of truth, 
t the event go either to the ac- 
ittal or to the condemnation of 
priſoner, * The trial laſted ſeven 
Durs. 
Bdward Dennis, the hangman; 
xs found piſitry of being active in 
ting to-dembliſh the houſe of 
. Barts in New Tutiiftile; 
olborn eee 
Enoch Fleming and John Mor- 
, (a pooth about 15) for de- 
dying the hogſe of Ferdinand 
hombergj in Wood ftock-ftreer; 
xford Road. Both found guilty; 
orris recommended to mercy.” 
Tueſday, July 4, Mary Roberts 
| Charlotte. Gardiner; a negro, 
re indicted for aiding in the de- 
lion of Mr. Lebarty's houſe 
ready mentioned) and were 
Ind guilty, death? :- 5 
ohn Gray was found guilty, for 
ing to deſtroy Lord Mansfield's 
ſe, but recommended to mercy. 
Richard Forſter, guilty, for de- 
ting Mr. Schomberg's houſe; 
Vedneſday, July 55 John Gam- 
vas indicted for committing 
Redations in the houſe of Da- 
Wilmot, Eſq; at Bethnal- 
d. Guilty. ; f 
5 Staples, ſor demoliſhing 
douſe of Mr. Malo, in Moor- 
, June 7. Guilty. 
es Balkeley, for deſtroying 


N 
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the dwelling houſe of Cornelius 
Murphy, Golden - lane, 
guilty, but recommended to mercy. 
Benjamin Waters, for the ſame;” 
Gui . 47 77 
Samuel Sol6rfions, for demoliſn- 
ing the dwelling houſe of Chriſto- 
pher Conner; in Black-horſe-yard;. 
Whitechapel. Guilty: | 
Joſeph Marquis, for d-moliſhing' 
Murphy's houſe, Golden - lane; 
Guiley, but recommended to 
mercy. n 
Suſannah Clarke, for the ſame. 
Elizabeth Lyons depeſed, that on 
the night of the riot, ſhe did not 
ſee Clarke do any thing, but heard 
her ſay to Wakef, one of the mob; 
They are Trim Catholics ; if 
they ate notywhy do they keep Iriſh 
wakes !“ Upon which Walter an- 
ſwered, That the houſe ſhall 
come down ;” and the mob imme- 
mediately forced in; Walter being 
the firſt man that entered, her 
huſband being preſent at the time. 
The Chief Baron in his charge 
ſaid, It is a rule of law, that nd 
woman can be charged with any 
felony committed in the preſence 
of her huſband; the law preſuming 


that the wife acts under the direc- 


tidn of her huſband; and Murphy, 
though not in the preſent caſe; 
has, in two former trials, ſworn 
that the huſband joined with her 
in the fact.“ She was found not 
guilty. | | 
Thurſday, July 6, Charles Kent 
and Letitia Holland; were tried 
for pulling down Lord Mansfield's 
houſe; and both found guilty; 
Holland was an handſome young 
woman about 18. ö 
William Avery was tried for 
deſtroying Mr. Cox's houſe in 


Great Queen- ſtreet, Lincoln's- 


Inn- fields: he was found guilty 3 


[8] 2 but 


found” 
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but having a very good character, 


[ Prior not 
ford, for ſtealing à featherbed, 


was recommended to mercy. 
' -John Cabbridge, for ſtealing ſe- 
veral things in the. houſe. of Mr. 
Langdale. Guilty.—Sentenced to 
' ve years labour on the Thames. 
Sarah Hyde, ſor ſtealing a quart 
pot, the property of Mr. Langdale. 
Sentenced to be privately whip- 

64. | ; 

E William Vanderbank, and James 


- "and Thomas Prior, for ſtealing 


feveral. articles, the property of 
Mr. Langdale. Vanderbank and 
Thomas Prior 
uihy.. ST 
: Jemima Hall and Margaret Staf- 


the property of Chriſtopher Con- 


ger Hall. Was found guilty of 


-_ fingle felony. _. 5 oy 
Friday, July 7, Benjamin Bou- 


ſey, a black, indifted for demo- 
— Mr. Akerman's houſe. 
Found guilt. 3 
Francis Mockford, for the ſame 
offence, found guilty; bat recom- 
mended to mercy. 4 


Thomas Haycock for the ſame 


offence. Found guilty.. 
John Glover, ;a black, for the 


ame offence. Found guilty. 


Richard Hyde, for the ſame of- 
fence,. being proved inſane, was 
aquitted. | £ 
-- Theophilus Brown and Thomas 
Baggot, were tried fer pulling 
down the houſe of Mary Crook, 
of White-ſtreet; Moorſields. The 
former-was found guilty, and the 
latter acquitted. 5 
Monday, July 10, James Burn, 
Thomas Price, and John Thomp- 
fon, were indicted for pulling 
don the houſe of John Bradbury, 
in Golden-lane. The two former 


- * Thoſe marked wich an aſlerifk were 1eſpiced afterwards-' 


2 
_— 


were found guilty, and Tang 


guilty, and James 


: Wm. Brown, 


nis (the hangman), John Mom: 


was acquitted... 
John Burgeſs, a boy aboy , 

found guilty of pulling ond 
houſe of John Lynch, but ray. 
mended to mercy. 
. . Janies Jackſon, for 
ringleader, and carrying ; wy 
when Newgate was ſet on i, 
Found guilty, 

Jonathan Stacey was indidy 
on. gating down the houſe 
Mr. Dillon, in White-ftreet, Moy, 
kelds, and found guilty. 
This day the ſeſſious endelig 
the Old Bailey, in the courſe f 
which, 85 perſons were tried i 
riots, of whom, 35 were eapitzh 
convicted, and 43 acquitted, 
- 'Fhe firſt report was made 
the king on Wedneſday, Jul 
when the following. rioters wet 
ordered for execution, near th 
ſpots where the felonies they we 
guilty of had been commitit 
viz. William M Donald, Min 
Roberts, Charlotte Gardine 
Wm. Paten 
Thomas Taplin, Richard ! 
berts, James Henry, and En 
Fleming. | 

The following were reſpited 
George Banton, George Ren 
dy, Wm. Lawrence, EdwardDa 


being t 


Richard Forſter, and John Gm 

'Fhe ſecond report was made 
Friday July 14, when the foil 
ing rioters were ordered for c 
cution, viz. John Glover“, ja 
Jackſon, Benjamin Bowſey*, A 
muel Solomons, John Can 
Thomas Prince, Benjamin Wat 
Jonathan Stacy, George vp 
Charles Kent, Lætitia Hob 


N oſfic 
werſal 
tan 
ded t 
Rice, 
ded t. 
to the 


and John Gray. * 
lance 
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following were reſpited 
— report, viz. Joſeph Mar- 
a, James Buckley, Wm. Avery, 
-1ncis Mockford, Thomas Hay- 
bock, John Burgeſs, and Theo- 


mhilns Brown. | 1 
mu having been offered 


„Government the Appre- 
# wa and conviction of any 
jotem, a queſtion aroſe, Whether 
rſons intereted in the conviction 
{ the criminals were admiſſible as 
ridentes againſt them? Which 
neſtion was ſubmitted to the opi- 
jon of the twelve Judges, who 
nanimouſiy agreed, that the teſti- 
jony of witneſſes claiming reward 
2dmiſible. 1 
The general rule of law is, not 
admit witnefles to give evidence, 
ho, by the ties of affection, or 
om the motives of intereſt, are 
kely to be under undue in- 
ence. But, ſay the judges, 
te are caſes of neceſſity that re- 
ire a departure from this rule. 
bus, in caſes of robbery, where 


t only reſtitution of goods ſtolen, 


It the title to the parliamentary 
yard, depend on the conviction 
the criminals, it has never been 
Id that ſuch intereſt ſhould ope- 
to deſtroy the competency of 
evidence: if it did, hardly 
y highwayman could ever be 
iced. So witneſſes entitled 
rewards from the bank, the 
Hoffce, and other offices, have 
rerſally been held competent. 
Ir tan any danger be appre- 
ded to the innocent from this 
ice, ſo long as the jury are 
wed to exerciſe their diſcretion 
to the credibility of witneſſes, 
may compare their teſtimony 
i that of others, or with cir- 


Mauces attending almoſt every 


caſe ; but it would be dangerous 
to overturn this long-eſtabliſhed 3 
practice. a Efron. 


THE ſpecial commiſſion of oyer 
and terminer and gaol delivery, 
in and for the county of Surry, 
for the trial of the rioters, was 
opened on the 1oth of July, at 
St. Mafgaret's Hill, before Lord 
Chief Juſtice Loughborough, Sir 
Henry Gould, Sir James Eyre, 
and Francis Buller, Eſq. After 
the commiſſion was opened, Lord 
Loughborough delivered his charge 
to the grand jury, of which the 
Hen. George Onſlow was fore- 
man. WITS: 
This charge having been the 
topic of much converſation, we 
ſhall ſubmit it to the judgment of 
our readers. The opinions of men 
reſpectiug the legal propriety of 
it have been various: as a piece 
oratory it has been admired; but 
its tendency to influence and di- 
rect the jury, and inflame their 
paſſions againſt men, who ought 
all to have been ſuppoſed inno- 
cent till found gnilty by their 
country, has been generally ſpoken 
of in terms of indignation, by 
thoſe who are jealous of the rights 
of humanity. 


Gentlemen of the Grand Fury, 


IF you are come here totally 
ſtrangers to the tranſactions which 
have lately paſſed in this neigh- 
bourhood, or if it were poſſible 
for any of you, who were not wit- 
neſſes of them, not to have heard 
of the devaſtations that have been 
committed, the remnants of the 
flames which have been lately 
blazing in ſo many parts of the 
metropolis, and which muſt have 

IS] 3 preſented 
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reſented themſelves to you, in 
our way to this place, will have 
ſufficiently declared the occaſion 
for which you are called toge- 


His majeſty's paternal care for 
the welfare of all his ſubjects, 
would not permit him to ſuffer 
offences ſo daring and ſo enormous 
to remain longer unexamined, 
than was legally neceſſary. to con- 
vene a jury to enter upon the 
enquiry. K. s 18 
The commiſſion under which 
you are aſſembled extends only to 
erimes of high treaſon, or of fe- 
lony, charged upon perſons now 
detained in the common gaol of 
this county, or who ſhall be de- 
tained therein between the preſent 
time and the period at which the 
commiſſion will expire. It was 
not thought proper to blend the 
common buſineſs of an aſſize, and 
the examination of thoſe offences, 
to the commiſſion of which the 
frailty of human nature is but too 
liable, with crimes of ſo deep a 
guilt, and ſo much above the 
ordinary pitch” of human wicked- 
Heſs as thoſe which will come 
under your conſideration. ' 
The general circumſtances un- 
der which thoſe crimes were com- 
mitted, are of, too great and 
ſhameful notoriety, to require 4 
minute deſcription ; but for your 
information, Gentlemen, whoſe 
duty it will be to conſider the 
nature and quality of the charges 
ümputed to ſuch offenders as will 
be brought before jou it will be 


neceſſary to conſider” the ſeveral 


parts of thoſe charges, and to 
obſerve the connection of thoſe 
parts with the whole, always ap- 
plying the "circumſtances to the 


im one general view, a ſhort z. 


3 
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ation. | | \ 
I therefore, think it an eſſen 
part of my duty to lay before you, 


particular caſe under conſider 


count of thoſe dangers from wig 
this kingdom las been lately db. 
livered. I uſe this expreſion, 
becauſe it will clearly appear thy 
the miſchief deviſed was iq te 
deſtruction of the lives or font 
of individuals,” or of any deſa 
tion of men no partial evil=hy 
that the blow, which it has pleaſed 
Providence to avert, was aimed x 
the credit, the government, ul 
the very being and conſtitution d 
this ſtate. ö 

The firſt remarkable circum, 
ſtance to be attended to, ad 
which naturally demands our 10 
tice earlieſt of any, is a vaſt oy 
courſe of perſons aſſembled in & 
George's Fields, on the 2d 4 
Jane, called together by a publi 
advertiſement, (ſigned in the nang 
of a perſon calling himſelf tig 
Prefident of an Aſſociation) n 
only inviting many thouſands t 
attend, but appointing their e 
ſign of diſtinction, and preſcribu 
the order and diftribution of thel 
march in different columns to 
place of their deſtination. Ul 
rity induces one to believe, 
in ſuch a number, there were l 
ny went unwarily, and und 
ſcious of any evil intended; 
credulity in the extreme 8 
fearcely induce any man to dou 
that ſome there were who foren 
who intended, and who had pr 
tiſed to accompliſh the pups 
which enſued. 

A very ſhort time diſcloſed th 
one of the purpoſes whitl th 
multitude was n * 


1 


* 


nate, was to overawe the le- 
— to influence their deli- 
ations, and obtain the alteration 
a law, by force and numbers. 
A petition was to be preſented 
the Houſe of Commons, for the 
al of an act, in which, the 
nitioners had no ſpecial intereſt. 
[His lordſhip here laid down 
e right of the ſubject to petition. 
is doctrine upon this head was 
eral and manly, his language 
ear, ſtrong, ind emphatical.] -. 
To petition for the paſſing ar 
al of any ad (faid his lordihip) 
the. undoubted inherent birth- 
wht of every Britiſb ub ect; but 
der the name and colour of 
tioning, to aſſume command, 
d to dictate to the legiſlature, 
the annihilation of all order 
d government. Fatal expe- 


multuous petitioning, in the 
urſe of that conteſt, in the reign 
Charles the Firſt, which ended 
the overthrow of the monarchy, 
d the deſtruction of the conſti- 
nion; and one of the firſt laws 
er the reſtoration of legal go- 
rament, was a ſtatute paſſed in 
13th year of Charles II. ch. 5, 
ang, that no petition to the 
W's, or either houſe of parlia- 
nt, for alteration of matters 
liſhed by law in church or 
fe, (unleſs the matter thereof 
approved by three juſtices, or 
grand jury of the county) thall 
ligned by more than twenty 
pies, or delivered by more than 
| perſons, 
u oppoſition to this law, the 
mon in queſtion was ſigned 
delivered by many thouſands; 
in dellance of principles more 
at and more important than 


nce had ſhewn the miſchief of, 
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ary poſitive regulations upon the 
ſubject of petitioning, .the deſire 
of that petition was to be eſtected 
by the terror of the. multitude 
that accompanied it through the 
ſtreets, claſſed, arranged, and- 
diſtinguiſhed as directed by the 


_ advertiſement. 


How the leaders of that mul- 
titude demeaned themſelves, what 
was the. conduct of the crowd to 
the members of both houſes of 
parliament, it is not my intention 
to ſtate. I purpoſely avoid ſtating. 
theſe things, becauſe at the ſame 
time that I point out the general. 
complexion of the tranſaction, and 
relate general facts that are unfor- 
tunately too public and notorious, 
I chooſe to avoid every circum- 
itance that may have a direct anc 
immediate relation to particulzr, 
perſons. My purpoſe is to inform, 
not to prejudice.or inflame. For 
this reaſon I feel myſelf obliged to 
paſs over in ſilence all ſuch cir- _ 
cumſtances as cannot, and as ought 
not to be treated of or 3 
but in ſtronger language, and in 
more indignant terms than 1 
chooſe at preſent to employ. To- 
wards the evening, the two houſes 
of parliament were releaſed from 
the ſtate in which they had been 
held for ſeveral hours. The crowd 
ſeemed to diſperſe. Many of the 
perſons ſo ambſed. it is not to 
be doubted, retired to their dwel- 
lings, but ſome more deſperate 
and active remained to convince". 
the legiſlature, that the menaces 
with which they had invaded the 
cars of all who met them in the 
ſtreets, were not fruitleſs; that 
they had not abandoned their pur- 
poſe, but meant to carry it into 
full execution. When night fell, 
[S] 4 | the 
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a ſeeming quiet, @ very 
ceircumſfance for ſudden tumults 


* 
2 


giftrates “ 


ginnin 


the houſes of two foreign miniſters, 


with his majeſty, were 
and their chapels plun- 
dered and ſet on fire. | 

If ſuch an outrage had been 
committed on one of our public 
miniſters, refident in any of thoſe 
countries the moſt ſuperſtitious 
and bigotted to its eſtabliſhed 


not have caſt upon that country? 


What indignation and abhorrenge 


would it not have juſtly excited in 
our breaſts? Upon this tolerant 
and enliphtened- land, has that 
reproach been brought! 

Upon the 3d of June there was 
memorable 


when they ſubſide are over. To 


revive a tumult, evinces ſomething 
of a ſettled influence, and ſome- 
thing ſo like deſign, that it is im- 
poſſible for the moſt candid mind 


not to conceive that there lies at 
dme bottom a preconcerted, ſettled 
plwGwhan of operation. 


Sunday, the 
next day, a day ſet apart by the 


las of God and man as a day of 
- reſt, and as a day not to be vio- 


lated even by the labours of honeſt 
induſtry ; in broad ſunthine, build 
ings and private houſes in Moor- 
fields were attacked and entered, 


and the furniture deliberately 
brought out and conſumed by 


bonfires. And all this was done 
the vie | of patient ma- 


Some magiſtrates and ſome in- 


'-* dividuals had indeed in the be- 
of the diſturbances ex- 


erted themſelves, and ſeveral who 


had been active in- the demolition 


of the ambaſſadors houſes had 
been committed, On Monday 


the mob, who had not been re- 


religion, what reproach would it 


fied, hut had -Proceeded With 4 
ſucceſs which had increaſed the, 
impetuoſity, thought it ne 

to ſhew that the law ſhould ng þ 
exerciſed with impunity on del, 


quents like themſelves, I W 


the buſineſs of Monday to delia 
the houſes of the magiſtrates, ul 
other perſons who had been iy 
ſtrumental in apprehending then; 
but theſe outrages, great az 

were, fell far ſhort of thoſe cn, 
mitted on the Tueſday and d 
neſday, which will ever remain 
ſtain on our annals; Freſh infly 
of the moſt daring and agg. 
vated nature, were offered to 2 
liament, and every one, who wy 
in London at the time, mult u. 
member, that it bore the appex, 


ance of a town taken by ſom; 


every quarter was alarmed ; nt 
ther age, nor ſex, nor emineng 
of ſtation, nor ſanctity of ca 
racter, nor even an humble though 
honeſt obſcurity, were any pv 
tection againſt the malevolent fuy 
and deſtructive rage of the lou 
and worſt of men. | 
But it was not againſt indifk 
duals alone, that their open 
were now directed. What k 
ever been in all ages, and in f 
countries, the laf effort of 
moſt deſperate conſpirators, 
now their object. The jails vn 
attacked, the felons releaſe 
men whoſe lives their crimes us 
forfeited to the juſtice of the in 
were ſer looſe to join their ina 
hands in the work. : 
The city was fired in duten 
arts. The flames were kin 
in the houſes moſt likely to ſpn 
the conflagration to diſtant qu 
ters, the diſtillers, and 0 
places, where the inſtramen” 
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miſes were _ 
the largeſt quantity © 

* —4 nd in the 
1 of this horror and confuſion, 
order more effectually to pre- 
-nt the extinguiſhing of the 
games, an attempt to cur off the 
New River water, and an attack 
'n the eredit of the kingdom, by 
un attempt againſt the Bank of 
England, were made. Both theſe 
utempts were defeated, provi- 
lentially defeated ; but they were 
ade under circumſtances which 
rince that they were intended to 
be effeftual, and which increaſe 
he ſatisfaction and the gratitude 
o Providence that every man muſt 
tel, when he recollects the for- 
tunate circumſtance of their having 
been deferred till that Rage of the 
dufineſss. 

In four days, by the incredible 


rade upon the pre 


activity of this band of furies pa- 


nding the ſtreets of the metro- 
ol's with flaming torches, ſeventy- 
two private houſes and four pub- 
ic gaols were deſtroyed, one of 
them the county gaol, and that 
dult in ſuch a manner as to juſtify 
the idea, that it was impregnable 
0 an armed force. Religion, the 
lacred name of religion, and of 
bat pureſt” and mott peaceable 
Iyitem of chriſtianity, the PRO- 
IESTANT CHURCH, was 
made the profane pretext for aſ- 
pling the government, tramp- 
jng upon the laws of the country, 
ad violating the firſt great pre- 
cept of their duty to God and to 
Ideir neighbour, — the pretext 
omly; for there is not, I am ſure, 
In Europe, a man fo weak, ſo 
uncandid, or ſo unjuſt to the cha- 
fatter of the reformed church, as 
i believe, that any religious mo- 


of our coun 


© 


- 


tive could by any perverſion of. 
human reaſon induce men to at- 
tack the magiſtrates, releaſe fe- 


lons, deſtroy the ſource of public - F| 


credit, and lay in aſhes the capital 
of the PROTESTANT FAITH * 
I have now related to you the 
riſe and progreſs of that calamity 
from which, by the bleſſing of 
Providence upon his Majeſty's ef- 
forts for our preſervation, this 
kingdom hath — delivered -a 
fituation unparalleled in the hiſtory 
no commotion 
ever having had a more deſperate 
and more fatal intention. It now 
remains to ſtate to you what parts 
of this ſubject will more directly 
call for your attention; and as it 


is evident from what I have ſaid, 


that among the number of perſons 
whoſe caſes will be ſubmitted to 
your conſideration, there may be 
ſome who are accuſed with the 
guilt of high treaſon, it will bs 
neceſſary and proper to ſtate the 
law wich reſpedk to thoſe ſpecies of 
treaſon under which ſome of the 


. caſes may probably fall. There 


are two ſpecies of treaſon appli- 
cable, To imagine or compaſs 
the death of our ſovereign lord tho 
king, is high treaſon, To levy 
war againſt the king within the 
realm, is alſo high treaſon. _. 
The firſt, that of compaſſing 
the death of the king, muſt be 
demonſtrated by ſome overt act, 
as the means to effect the purpoſe 
of the heart; the ſact of 'Jevying 
war is an overt act of this ſpecies 
of treaſon, but it is alſo a diſtinct 
ſpecies of treaſon. And as the 
preſent occaſion calls more imme. 
diately for it, I mult ſtate to yow 
more fully, in what that treaſow 
may conkiit, 
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J am uliarly happy, that I deſtroy all property and Boren, 


am enabled to ſtate the law on the ment too, by numbers and ,; per 
ſubject, not from any reaſonings armed force. InſurreQion; like nded t 
or deductions of my own, which wile for redreſſing national! — It is 
ere liable to error, and in which a ances, or for the expullon 9 ho wer 
change or inaccuracy of expreſſion. foreigners in general, or indeed d art of 
might be productive of much mif- any ſingle nation living here unde led un 
chief, but from the firſt authority, the protection of the — ot fi pd the 
' from which my mouth only will the reformation of real. or in, us, tha 
11 in pronouncing the ginary evils of 4 public wan as In 
I ſhall late it to you in the and. in which the inſurgent; hay be juſt | 
words of that great, able, and fh ſpecial, interef,m—rifings o ef 2. 
Learned judge, Mr. Juſtice Foſter, theſe ends by force and number Ron 
that true friend to the liberties of are, by conſtruction of law, with _ 
bis country. tze clauſe. of leyying war, Bt * 
Every inſurrectiom which in they are levelled at the kiny, WW" : 
Ju t of law is intended crown and royal dignity.” wn 
againſt the perſon of the king, be In order fully to explain thi, 5.0m ; 
ie to dethrone or impriſon-him, or it will be only neceſſary to cold, Wi +. 
” tpoblige him to alter his meaſures repeat, and enforce the ſever 435 8 
of government, or to remove evil PRI in Mr. Juſtice Foſter, u. " = 
counſellors from about him,— fative to this ſubje&. It may «. Wi. Fn 
theſe riſings all amount to levying eur that in ſeveral places mentin WM 1 
war within the ſtatute, whether is made of an armed force, I Fre ' 
attended with the, pomp and cir- the very ſame chapter, from which — PR 
- cumſtances of open war or not, I have read an extract, the learned ** of 
And every conſpiracy to levy war judge mentions two remarkable WM we, 
for theſe purpoſes, though not caſes, in the latter end of th WW... .c 
treaſon within the clauſe of levying reign of . \ deſtroy 
war, is yet an overt- act within the „In the caſes of Damare aud * 1h 
ether clauſe of compaſſing the Purchaſe, which are the laſt prized d dow, 
King's death, eaſes which have come in judge. , ne 
„ laſurrections in order to ment on the point of conſtructive age; 
throwdown «// incloſuręs, to alter levying war, there was nothing ones of 
the eſtabliſhed law, or change re- given in evidence of the uſu > the 1. 
kgion, to inhance the price of a// pageantry of war, yo military . note 
Ebour, or to open al} priſons— weapons, no banners or drum recti: 
all rifings in order to effect theſe nor any regular conſultation pre« de co 
innovations of a public and a gene- vious to the riſing; and yet ti. 
ral armed force, are, in conſtruction want of theſe circumſtances weigh lat af 
ef law, high treaſon, within the ed nothing with the court, thoug) nete 
© clauſe of levying war. For though the priſoners'“ counſel inſited ure.“ 
© "4hey are not levelled at the perſon that matter, The number of tit The's 
of the king, they are againſt his inſurgents ſupplied the wan! © he ts 
nal majeſiy; and beſides, they military weapons; and they ves eners: 
have a direct tendency to diſſolve provided with axes, crows, aud he judgy 
all the bonds of ſociety, and to other tools of the like natur, Gelves 19 


prope! 


per for the miſchief they in- 
"ded to effect.“ 


re the leaders, or ſet on as 
- 0 that mob, likewiſe aſſem- 
led under pretence of religion, 
[1 the falſe and wicked cry then 
u, that the church of England 
us in danger, on Account of 
be juſt and humane indulgence, 
dich, from the happy period of 
de Revolution, had been granted 
diſſenters. | 


de caſes referred to before, were 
ited at the bar, and all the judges 
reſent were of opinion that the 
riſoner was guilty of the high 
eaſon charged upon him in the 
nditment. For here was a 
ling with an avowed intention to 
emoliſh all meeting - houſes in 


afried into execution as far as 
hey were able. If the mecting- 
louſes of Proteſtant diſſenters had 
een erected and ſupported in de- 
ance of all law, a riſing in order 
o deſtroy. ſuch houſes in general, 
ould have fallen under the rule 
ad down in Keiling, with regard 
v the 'demoliſhing all bawdy- 
ouſes, 
bouſes of Proteſtant diſſenters are 
by the toleration-act taken under 
te protection of the law, the in- 
mection in the preſent caſe was 
d be conſidered as a public de- 
laration by the rabble againſt 
lat act, and an attempt to render 
| ineffectual by numbers and open 
W | | 
The objects of their attack were 
de meeting - houſes of the diſ- 
renters; they were conſidered by 
te judges to have declared them- 


ſelyes againſt the act by which the 


It is remarkable, that the men 


« Upon the trial of Demaree, 


teneral; and this intent they 


But ſince the meeting-, 


* 
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indulgencies were granted, and as 
attempting to render it ineffe 
by numbers and open force, and 
on that ground Mr. Juſtice Foſter 
declares the judgment to be pro- 
per: all the judges concurred A 
it at the time, it has been reſpecte 
by poſterity, and its principle is 
neceſſary for the 22 of 
the conſtitution, which we cannot 
but have felt the value of, in that 
moment when we have ſeen it 
threatened with, and in imminent 
danger of, immediate diſſolution. 
he calendar points out a num- 
ber of priſoners who may be in- 
dicted (as appears from their com- 
mitments) for burning and pulling 
down, or beginning to ſet fire to, 
and pull down, the King's Bench 
Priſon, the Houſe of Correction, 


and nine dwelling-houſes within 


the county; others may be charged 
with breaking open the gaols, and 
releaſing the priſoners; others 
again may be charged with ex- 
torting money from individuals, 
under terror of the mob, which is 
clearly and incontrovertibly a rob- 
bery. As ſome of you, Gentle- 
men, are by your profeſſions, and 
all of you undoubtedly from your 
rank and ſtation, acquainted with 
the ordinary adminiſtration of cri- 
minal juſtice, it is unneceſſary for 
me to enlarge on the ſubject of 
theſe felonies, 

Burning a houſe, or out-houſe, 
being parcel of a dwelling-houſe, 
though not contiguous, nor. under 
the ſame roof, was a felony at the 
common law, and by ſtatute, the 
benefit-of clergy was taken away. 

To ſet fire to any houſe, or 
out-houſe, though it is not burnt, 
rs made a capital felony, by g 
Geo. I. chap, 22. And by ſtatute 

| 1 Geo. 
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1 Geo. I. chap. g, called The Riot 


4&4, the, offence of beginning to 


pull down buildings, by twelve, 
or more perſons, is made a capi- 


tal felony. And having men- 
tioned the riot act, let me ſay a 
few words upon it. | . 

The two caſes which 1 have 
Kated, were very near this period, 
and the ſame pernicious principles 
which had been inſtilled into the 


minds of the loweſt orders of the 
by the 


people, were kept alive 
arts of faction. 


It is not leſs true than remark. 


; able, that the ſame ſeditious ſpirit 


which had artfully been inſtilled” 
into the people in the latter end 


ef Queen Anne's time, had been 
- continued to this time (the ac- 


ceſſion), and what a few years be- 


fore had been miſcalled a Pro- 


lam Mob, was now a mob trained, 
excited, and actually employed to 
ucceſſion. 
In every mug-houſe, in every dark 
alley, and lurking corner of ſe- 


dition, in this great town, artful 


and deſigning men were engaged 
in exciting this mob to the de- 


| > MAruction of the conſtitution ; and 


therefore this act was framed to 


make the beginning of miſchief 


dangerous to the perpetrators of 
it. To begin to — * any 
place of religious worſhip, certified 


and regiſtered by the dt of tole- 


ration,. or any dwelling-houſe or 
out-houſe, was. made a capital 


- Felony. And any perſons, to the 


number of twelve or mere, un- 


 Jawfolly, riotouſly, and tumultu- 
* ouſly afſembled, being commanded 


or required to diſperſe by the 
magiſtrate, and continuing toge- 
ther for one hour after ſuch com- 
mand, are declared guilty of fe- 
lony, witbout benefit of clergy. 


ſuppreſs riots, are to remain qrie 


of the act warrant any ſuch efrd, 


-of it, or any individual, withi 


But here I take this pub. 
portunity of — = 
miſtake into which many pern 
have fallen. It has been im 
gined, becauſe the law allows 

ur for the diſperſion of a ng 
to whom the riot act has been re 
by the magiſtrate, the better 
ſupport the civil authority, d 
during that period of time, ty 
civil power and the magiſtracy m 
diſarmed, and the king's ſubjeg,, 
whoſe duty-it is at all times n 


and paſſive. No ſuch meain 
was within the view of the |, 
giſlature; nor does the operatig 


The civil magiſtrates are leſt i 
poſſeſlion of thoſe powers which 
the law had given them before; 
if the mob collectively, or a pan 


and before the expiration of that 
hour, attempts or begins to pe- 
petrate an outrage amounting 1 
felony, to pull down a houſe, « 
by any other act to violate the 
laws, it is the duty of all preſent 
of whattver deſcription they muy 
be, to endeavour to ſtop the mil 
chief, and to apprehend the d. 
fender. I mention this, rather 
for general information, than far 
the particular inſtruction of the 
Gentlemen whom J have now tit 
honour of addreſſing, becauſe the 
riot act I do not believe will cone 
immediately under your coll 
deration: Fame has not reported 
that it was any where, or at al 
time, read during the late db 
turbances. 

In all caſes of burning d 
pulling down buildings, the be 
ing preſent, aiding, abettiz, 
and encouraging the actual actor 
though there be no act proved 1 


the party himſelf,” is 
er I his is a doc- 
line ſolemnly delivered lately by 


ever be doubted. 0 

Taking goods or money againſt 
de will, under the terror of a 
zob, 1s felony. | | 
Of all theſe offences you are 


uke, 
The 


character and efteem in 


e honour of addreſſing are juſtly 
id by their country, render any 
imonition from me on the ſubject 
ff your duty ſuperfluous ; in you 
has long placed a confidence, 
or will it, I am perſuaded, on 
iis occaſion, have reaſon to re- 
ent it. 
I have to remind you, that it is 
zur duty only to enquire, whe- 
er the party accuſed is charged 
ich ſuch probable circumſtances 
to juſtify you in ſending him to 
nother jury, who are appointed 
y law to hear the evidence on both 
les, and to ſay, whether the per- 
dn charged be guilty or not of 
he crime imputed to him in the 
ndictment; and if upon ſuch 
nal, any advantage can be de- 
ved from the nicety or caution 
{ the law, or any favourable cir- 
umſtances appear, it will be as 
nuch the inclination, as it is the 
uty of the learned and reverend 
ages with whom I have the 
0nour of being in commiſſion, to 
ate ſach circumſtances. 
And if the laws declare them 
uity, the offenders may ſtill have 
courſe to that fountain of mercy, 


\ 


ways tempered with clemency. 
duch is the ineſtimable bleſſing 
» © government founded cn law, 


. cent, 


ie judges, and I believe will protection and a ſafe-guard; to 


p enquire, and true preſentments | 


Mich the Gentlemen I have now 


de royal breaſt, where juſtice is 


—  ——<- WW 
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that it extends its benefits to all 
alike, to the guilty and the inno- 
To the latter the law is a 


the former it is not a protection, 


but it may be conſidered as a houſe 
of refuge: indeed there cannot be 


a greater proof of the excellence 


of that conſtitution, than by ad- 


miniſtering its benefits to all men 
indifferently. \ 


Proceedings of the Commiſſion at 
Ft. aret i Hill. 


Tueſday, July 12th, Joſeph 
Lovell and Robert Lovell, were 
indicted for deſtroying the houſe 
of 'Thomas Conolly, and were 
found gnilty. They were gypſies. 

William Heyter, for deſtroying 
the dwelling-houſe of Alexander 


French, in Eaſt-lane, June 7th, 


and found guilty, but recom- 


mended to mercy; but Baron 


Eyre did not approve of this 
recommendation. 6-H 
Charles King and Ambroſe 
Long, for deſtroying Conolly's 
hoaſe, King was found guilty z 
Long acquitted. 
Wedneſday, July 12. This 
day nine priſoners were tried, 
ſeven of whom were capitally con- 
victed. viz. Edward Dorman, 
Thomas Murray, Henry Wad- 
ham, Mary Cooke, 
Howard, Samuel Lyman, 


and 
youu Hyde, for — the 


uſe of Paul Pemary, of 
ſtreet. ARS 

William Smith (late a brandy- 
merchant) was tried for heading 
the mob who deſtroyed Conolly's 
houſe. 2 

Mr. Attornęy- general informed 
the jury, that the priſoner had 
formerly been in buſineſs, but 
having 


erft- 
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* Having met with misfortunes, was 
"now out' of buſineſs; that from 


his' appearance it might be con- 


cluded; he would not himſelf be 


active in the work, while better 
inſtruments might be found; hut 
that it would be proved that he 


£ was, in fact, the leader and ex- 


titer of the rioter s. | 


> 7 "Robert Chafers, of Tooley- 


ſtreet, about ten doors from Co- 


nolly's, depoſed, that the mob 
. came there about half paſt 
the Sth of June; they demoliſhed 


one on 


the houſe, and threw out the fur- 
miture; afterwards put it in two 
carts, carried it away, and burnt- 
it; that he knows the priſoner; 


a him oppoſite the houſe with 
> His hat in his hand, and rather 
. Exulting when any particular act 


was done, ſuch as pulling down 
of the front; ſaw him twice 


_ whirl his hat, but did not obſerve 
kim there above ten minutes; 


ſa him afterwards at the Ram's 
Head tavern; about half paſt 
three ſomebody ſaid, Soldiers 


were coming, and the mob would 


ſoon be diſperſed.“ The pri- 
ſoner ſaid, Five hundred pri- 
ſoners had been releaſed from the 
King's-Bench, and were coming 


from the Halfpenny Hatch (about 
three minutes Valk) 


to join them. 
The priſoner and moſt of the 


rioters had blue cockades. 


On his croſs examination, he 
faid it was about an hour after the 


beginning of the miſchief when he 
ſaw the priſoner; that the pri- 


foner, when in buſineſs, lived 


very near the ſpot; when he was 
in the Ram's Head tavern he 


ſeemed in liquor, but did net, in 
the leaſt, fee the priſoner give 


any advice or direction to the 


mob. At the public-houfe his 
behaviour was decent and ſober. 


REGISTER, i 


for deſtroying Conolly's bod, 


— 
— 


William Smith, Mr. . th 
Bolton, of the Green Pew id | 
houſe, and ſeveral othen ,, own 
Ro to the priſoner's chart aley 
he jury found him not puily, + on the 
Thurſday, July 13, eleven pr. quit 
ſdners were -tried; nine of whom Lor 
were capitally convicted, viz. Bus ddreſ 
Rowland, George Fletcher, wi: edu 
ham Imbeſt, Samuel Jordan; O priſons 
ver Johnſon, Robert Lovel, Mende 
chard Millar, James Palmer, at ne 0 
Elizabeth Collins, for riotoulp ring 
and tumultuouſly aſſembling, pita! 
feloniouſly beginning to pull dow ject a 
the dwelling-houſe of Laurens i dut 
Walſh. „ee ith tl 
Friday, July 14, ſeven - be 
ſoners were tried; five of when dot 0 
were capitally convicted, viz,- vurab 
— Davis, and Theodore At. feared 
inſon, for - pulling down the ned, 
houſe of Margaret Cooper, uU At 
Kent- ſtreet, on the gth of June; ry 
—John Barton, for pulling dow | that 
the houſe of Edward Dodd, it dviſed 
Lombard- ſtreet, in the Mint! ſelf 
ot toe 


recommended to mercy.— Heu 
Penny and John ' Bridport, far 
demoliſhing the houſe of M. Co 
per; the latter recommended u 
mercy. 

Saturday, July 15. Lord Chic 
Juſtice Loughborough paſſed {er- 
tence on thoſe priſoners who hal 
been convicted. 

After which, Joſeph Haynes 


Ren 
Adm 


tract 
ourab, 
bit M 
to My 
July 


N 


ad 
dmpany 


was found guilty; but retot 
mended to mercy; Six ole 
priſoners were tried, and . 
quitted; In 
Monday, July 17, five priſon 
were tried for demoliſhing de 
heuſe of Benjamin Thomas, E 
commonly called the King's-Bendl 
priſon. Not guilty. : 
Tueſday, July 18, Willa 
Smith was a ſecond time in » 


\ 


kat he, with divers others, 

10 ny to demoliſh and pull 
wn the houſe of Mr. Matthew 
ey, Eaſt- lane, Tooley- ſtreet, 
on the 7th of june laſt. He was 
xcquitted. oO 

Lord Loughborough afterwards 
dreſſed the convicts in a very 
fefting manner. Two of the 
ioners, he ſaid, had been recom- 
ended to mercy, but there was 
me of them (Bridport) who, 
ing been found guilty of a 
pital crime, .ought not to ex- 
et any mercy. The part of 
is duty, which he would execute 
ith the greateſt pleaſure, would 
be, he ſald, to repreſent at the 
dot of the throne, ſuch fa- 
durable circumſtances as had * 
cared in the trials. But he o 
ryed, as in compaſſion and juſtice 
o all the * of the kingdom, 
was impoſh 
| that had been condemned, he 
dviſed each convict to look upon 
imſelf as one of thoſe who were 
ot to experience any mercy. 


- - 


Remarkable Ations at Sea. 
Admiralty-office, July 22, 1780. 


wrat of A Letter from the Hon- 
ourable Captain Ii. aldegrave, of 
his Majeſty's Ship La Prudente, 
to Mr, Stephens, dated Spithead, 
July 18, 1780, 


* the Ach inſtant, being on 

a etuize with the Licorne in 
pany; at ten o'clock A. M. 
pe Ortugal then bearing ſouth 
| welt, diſtance 24 leagues, the 
orne made the ſignal for ſeeing. 
al to the N. W. and a thick 


J 


le to ſnew mercy to 


_ 


fog then diſperſing, we diſcovered 


a large ſhip bearing down to us> _ 


I immediately made the fignal to 


chace, ſoon after which the Chace 


hauling her wind, being then 
only ſix miles diſtance from us, 


we clearly diſcovered her to be 4 


large frigate, which from her 


conſtruction we concluded to be 


Prenen, 

As we had light - winds and 
calms the whole day, it was half 
* P. M. ere I found my- 
elf within cloſe piſtol ſhot of her. 
The ſignals ſhe now made, both 


with rockets and lights, con- 


vincing me that ſhe was an enemy. 
I immediately began to engax 
her; and at half paſt four A. M. 


ſhe hauled down her colours to his 


majeſty's ſhips La Prudente and 
Licorne. | 


She proved to be La ay e 
ay 


a French frigate, eight days from 
L*Orient, pierced for 44 guns, 
but mounting only 32; comple- 
ment 308 men. She was launched 
in March laſt, meaſured 1100 tons, 
and was one of the fineſt frigates l 
ever ſaw. 

I am very ſorry to ſay that the 
condition of the prize wa. ſuch {as 


their lordſhips may obſerve from 


the report of the ſurvey) as ren- 


dered it impratticable to eſcort 


her to England. Indeed the very 
heavy loſs I have ſuſtained in the 
action, and unfortunately having 
20 fick on ſhore and many on 
board, made it abſolutely impoſſi- 
ble for me to give her the neceſſary 
aſſiſtance for that purpoſe; I there- 
fore, after removing the priſoners, 
ſet her on fire, - 

Finding from the condition of 


my ſhip the utter impoſſibility of 


executing my orders, I have there 
fore given directions to Captain 
Cadogan, 


o 
— FRY 


1 
4881 
OCadogan, the commander of his 
majeſty's ſhip Licorne, to put them 
into immediate execution. 


EN 
> ſuperiority, 1 hope the return of 
= the killed and wounded will ſuffi- 


of the marines, I muſt beg 
obſerve. to their lordſhips, that 
wo pul iy Hears with the utmoſt 
« regular and conſtant fire | 
the beginning of the action, till 
neceflity called them to the great 
uns, where they ſhewed an equal 

e of ſpirit and good order. 
Bat While 1 am thus giving 
© - - thoſe well-deſerved encomiums to 


* a. 
1 


his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, 1 


ſhould ſeel myſelf in honour bound 
- to give his enemies, on this oc- 
>  cafon, the merits they are ſo truly 
of the ſhip, and the heavy Joſs 


they have ſuſtained, ſufficiently 


ſpeak their praiſes. I muſt beg 
leave to add, in honour to M. de 

 Cheavel, who commanded La Ca- 
pricieuſe at the time ſhe. ſurren- 
dered, that the colours were not 
hauled down till the ſp fve 
feet water in her hold. 

Monſ. de Ranſanne and Mon. 
de Fontaine, the firſt. and ſecond 
- / captains, both fell in the action; 
but as to their farther loſs, we are 

as yet Ern, being unacquainted 
with number of priſoners on 


board the Licorne; but from a 


rough calculation of their officers, | 


_ muſt have at leak 100 killed 


ANNUAL REGISTER, 5 

otwithſtanding our ſeeming | 

8 : and ſhip's 22 have acquitted 
4 in the moſt gallant and 
In juſtice to Lieutenant Banks 


up 


It is with infinite concern 


I acquaint. their lordſhi 
Lieutenant Elliſon kunde * 
on the liſt of the woundeqd, hay nds 
been very ſeverely bruiſed in 8 Prudent 
back, and his right arm cr is direc 
off by a ſhot. I maſt beg lea under-m 
recommend his misfortunes, wy board t. 
the great intrepidity he h pricicic 
during the action, to their dict an: 
ſhips moſt particular attentic. and find 
The f 
AM Tift of the killed and nd cri] ol 
board bis mayefty's ſoip La Pride The fc 
"*- | | The m 
Mr. John Diſmond, Mr. pit the 
| Richard Montgomery, W. s 
Mr. Thomas England,, , WW *'* ® 
| Mr. William Diſmond .. 
an rt 24-3 m 
AT 2 WI 45 
Marine - 1 1 mo 
TO | 2 A now 
Total yy ind and 
| | "A Many c 
TE WV ound ip, and 
Mr. Joſeph Elliſon, ſe- bet water 
cond lieutenant * And w 
Mr. William M*Carty, nade and 
midſhipman - - ; ach care 
Seamen = .. 4 equired, 
Marines 3 at to t 
| . , — Foocceding 
Total 1 Giver 
Sinct dead Ca 
8 their cu 6th 
Seamen - bes Ry 
Marine — 1 ox $p 
Total killed and wounded 
LI cORNI. Aha 
* f etter 
3 killed; 7 . pa | Falmog: 
| FR os accou 
a Wu. WALD e — 
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Purſuant} to an order from the 
fon. William fans iy Com- 
mander. of his maye ay ſhip La 
Prudente, of this day's date, to 
i directed, we whoſe names are 
under-meationed, have been ou 
ward the prize frigate La Ca- 
pticienſe, and have there taken a 
trick and careful ſurvey on her, 
and find as follows, vizs 

The fore-mall wounded. in ſe· 
eral places. | WEE 
The ſoretop: maſt over the fide. 

The main-maſt laying fore and 
ft the deck, being gone about 
ten feet above. the main deck. 
The mizen · maſt . ſhot in ſeveral 
rr hrs 
The mizen - top- maſt the ſame. 
All ber ſpare yards and top 
maſts rendered unſer viceable with 
bot. | | 

A number of ſkot-holes betwixt 
ind and water. 

Many other damages about the 

ip, and, When we left her, fix 
bet water in the hold. 
And we do declare we have 
nade and taken' this furvey with 
veh care and equity, that, if 
quired, we are ready to make 
jath to the impartlality of pur 
proceedings, 


Given under our hands, on 
board the prize frigate La 
Capricieuſe, at ſea, this 
6th of July, 1780. 

Jonx RIcranpson, Carpenter. 
Joux Sr ASA TT, Carpenter. 


IN James Wallace, Captain 
of his majeſty's ſhip Nonſuch, 
letter to Mr. Stephens, dated 
| Falmouth, the 1% inſt; gives 
count that while his — 


de employed in burning the 
Pete off the Loire, he obſerv- 
Vol, XXIII. 


ed three ſail in the N. W. mak- 

ing ſignals to each other, to which 
he immediately gave chaſe, and 
about midnight came up with 
and cloſely engaged one of them z 
that after a defence of more than 
two hours ſhe ſtruck, and proved 
to be La Belle Poule; mounted 
with 32 guns, twelve pounders, 
commanded by the Chevalier Ker- 
gariou, and 275 men; that the 
captain and 24 men were killed 

the ſecond captain, with ſeveral 
oltcers and men, to the amount 
of 50, were wounded; and that 
the Nonſuch had three men killed 
and ten wounded, two of whom 
have ſince died. 


Copy of a Letter from Captain Wil. 
liam Peer Williams, of his Ma- 
jefty's Ship' Flora, to My. Ste- 
phens, dated Falmouth, the 1576 


of Auguſt, 1780; 


SIR, 

[ BEG you will communicate to 

the Lords Commiſſioners of 
the Admiralty the following par- 
uculars, which I have the plea- 
ſure of tranſmitting to you from 
this port, where, contrary winds 
have obliged me to put in. 

On Thurſday the 10th inſtant, 
at half paſt four in the afternoon, 
ſtanding in under Uſhant, in queſt 
of the | fav the wind at that time 
about E. N. E. we diſcovered 
through the haze a ſquare rigged 
veſſel and cutter under our lee, 
lying-to with their heads to the 
north-ward, diftant from us about 
four miles; whereupon we made 
ſail, beat to quarters, and edged 


towards them, which the ſhip per- 
ceiving, wore, hauled to the wind, 
T her mizen top-ſail, and 
waited 


backe 
LF 


ach eaſt in chace of ſome of 
— od he Was ſoon chaced 
in turn, the Charon in company: 
the other two frigates were out of 
iht of Cork, About half . 
ſeren we came up with her. It is 
ſometkling ſingular, that the action 
on both fides began with muſq ue. 
try; he hoiſted Engliſh colours, 
and kept his fire: I determined ty 
do the ſatne © a3 we ranged within 
piſtol- not, ſome converſation pafſ. 
ed between us. In this mode we 
pot ſo forward on his bow, that 
reither his Bow or bur. quarter 
runs would bear, Being certain 
What the ſhip was, I then ordered 
the ſmall arms on the poop to be. 
zin; ſhe returned it, and hoiſted 
her proper colours. It was ſome 
little time before J eduld regulate 
my fail, and place my ſhip : they 
had determined to board us, and 
ated fo to favour the defign. It 
was 2 daring, though unſucceſs- 
ful attempt. After an hour and 
ten minotes ſmart action, he? rig- 
ping and ſails cut to pieces, twens 
ty-one men killed and thirty-five 
mea wouhded, ſhe ſtruck, and 
proved to be the Comte d' Artois, 
df 64 guns, upwards of 644 men 
private ſhip of wat commande 
dy the Chevalier Clonard; a Lieu- 
tenant de Vaiſſeaux, who is flight- 
y wounded in the action. His 
drothers, the one a colonel, the 
ther colonel en ſecond; in the 
rin legion of that name; are bn 
board } likewiſe n Lieutenant 
ery of the Monarch; and the 
people who were taken on board 
he >? prize, The Bien 
Alant had three killed, and 
"Mty-wWo. wounded 5 furniture 
* of courſe; but the maſts arid 
0 not materially injured, 
Te wa one man ſlightly 
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wounded in the Charon. I brought 


to, to ttht; and the convoy of 99 
ſail proceeded on with a very freſh 
and Fair wind: 
in company; the ſteady pallantry 
of my officers and men did thent 
honour, I beg in particular to 


tecommend my firſt heutenant Sir 


Thomas Lewis to their lotdſhips 
notice, 
1 am, c. 
Joann Matyatot. 


Extra of Letler from Nathaniel 
Davidſon, £/q; Vir Majeſty Cons 
ful General at Algiers, 2% the 
Earl of Hillſborough, owe / 
Majifty': Principal Setrttavics of 
State; fated Algiers, Septents 
ber 8, 1780, received Ocke- 
ber 11 


HE conduct and ſucetſs of 
Captain Edward Moor, com- 
manding the Fame private ſhip of 
war; of Dublin, du à late deca- 
ſion, will, J dvubt rot, be eſteem⸗ 
ed ſufflciently remarkable for my 
troubling you? lordſhip with the 
following particulars ! 
He fſaited frötn Mahon the 25th 


of laſt month; and receiving ad- 


vice (bott-after of the departure of 
five French veilels, all letters of 
marque, from Marſeilles, bound 
for the Weſt- Indies, determined 

in queſt of them. On the 


231 he deſcried five fail nrar the 


Spaniſh coaſt; which correſponded 
with his intell;gence ; but 4s they 
were at 4 diſtance, and the day 
was far ſpent, he judged it pru- 
dent not to make a ſew of purſu- 
lng them, that he might have a 
bettet chance to ſucceed in get- 
ting betwixt them and the find 
at night, which he had the good 
fortune to effect. He found him- 

(T] 2 ſelf 


The Licorne is 
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f at day-light * morning off 
ape de Gat, and about two leagues 
m the five ſlips, that were to: 
ether and formed in a line to 
gEceive him. At half paſt fix, 
hen he was within gun-ſhot, they 
ited, French colours, and di- 
arged. their broadſides. Captain 
oor bore down upon, them, and 
ough they continued their fire 


without inte jon, reſerved his 
yl be was OR dl ſhot of the 

rgeſt, which ſtruck after an en- 

gement of three quarters of an 
hour. Without ſtopping to ſend 
any of his people on board, he 
proceeded to engage the ſecond, 


and took her, after a ſhort refiſt- 


ance. He left an officer and ſe- 
ven men in this prize, with or- 
ders to look after the former, till 
he returned from purſuing the 
three remaining veſſels, which he 
obſerved were making ſail to get 
away. He came up with and took 
two of them; the other eſcaped. 
The largeſt ſhip is called Les 
Deux Freres, pierced for twenty 
uns, mounting fourteen ſix poun- 
ers, and fifty-hve men, (fifteen 
whom got off in a boat) ; the 
ſecond, LU 
which was killed) pierced for 
eighteen guns, carries twelve four 
unders, and forty-one men, lit- 
e inferior in ſize to the Deux 
'reres; the third, the Zephyr, 
(formerly his majeſty's loop) 
ierced for fourteen guns, mount- 
ing ten three pounders, and thirty- 
two men ; the fourth, the Nancy, 
2 pink of two ſix pounders, two 
two-pounders, and eighteen” men. 
They all got ſafe into this bay on 
the 29th of laſt month, about ten 
&'clock at night. 
Captain Moor's gallant beha- 
viour has been taken great notice 


of by the officers of this te 
MN beans and 
treatment of his ptiſonen her 2% 
mired by every body ; indeed 
much, that Monſ. de la Valle 
French Conſul General ts. 
thought it incumbent on hin « 
write a line to me to expreſs his 
ſenſe of it, in the ſtrongeſt tern, 
of encomium and gratitude, 
The Fame mounts twenty guns, 


nivers, (the captain of 


fix pounders, on one deck, ul 
four, upon her quarter deck, yi, We 
two four pounders, and two they — 
pounders, and 108 men. of 
: Aud 
8 N noe 
"oY ind 
Short Account of the D:/olation nach wy 
in ſeveral of the Weſt linda per] 
Hand. by te; late Hurricane, * 
N. the 3d of October la,; 4 
moſt dreadful convul hon d 4. 
nature, almoſt oyerwhelmed th 8 
little ſea-port town of Sayannals = 
la-Mex on the iſland of Jamaicy "% 
with the adjacent country. A 
one o'clock in the afternoon, the by 
gale began from the 8. E. ard * | 
continued increaſing with accumls 1 
lated violence until four, ben h ier 


veered to the ſouth, and becang 
a perfect tempeſt, which lailed i 
full force till near eight ; it th 
abated. The ſea, during the lay 
eriod, exhibited a moſt aw 
Lene; the waves, ſwelled ta 


amazing height, ruſhed with a 
impetuoſity not to be deſcribe 


the land, and in = few 013 A, F 
determined the fate of al! # I 
houſes on the bay. Thoſe het ej 
ſtrength, or preſence of 1M ** 
enabled them to ſcck their wil 7 
in the Savannah, took reisse , 

maln. 


the e remaig of d. bp 
Nine HN ö ich 
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Neben down, or fo much 1 
tte form, as to be naftlth Ca. 
lobe of afording a comfortable 
eker to the wretched Tufferers. — 
in the Court-houſe, 40 perſons, 
inir6s, and Of cofour, ſought an 
lam, but miſerably periſhed by 
che nr ure of the roof and Tides, 
which fell upon them. bers 
vere Taved in that Part of the 
houſe of Mr. Tinlayſon, that 
fackily withſtood the violence of 
fe rempeſt, —himſelf, "2M "aft6- 
mer gentleman had left Ft, with 
dle wind forced Open the 'Coor, 
Md ered away the Würde Yet 
Ide df it, and ſought the fafety 
inder the wall of an nd kitchen, 
bt ünding they muſt inevitably 
4 i that ſitästion, they re- 
Wed to the houſe, determined 
o ſubffit to their fate. About 
{ the waters began to abate, and 
it that time a ſmart ſho&k of an 
exthquake was Felt, All the (int! 
eſs in the bay were driven on 
ſhore, and daſhed to pieces. The 
Tips Princeſs R al, Capt. Ruth- 
bin; Henry, Richardſon; and 
Abſtin-H4ll, Auſtin; were forced 
F'om their anchors, and carried $5 
fir into the moraſs, that they Will 
eher be got off. The earthquake 
fed the Princeſs Royal from her 
deim ends, righted her, and fixed 
bet in a firm bed; this circum- 
kance has been of great uſe to the 
lying inhabitants, for whoſe 
Iccommodation the now ſetves as 
| houſe, 
The morning uſhered in a ſcene 
o thocking for deſcription. — 
dies of the dead and dying, 
Utered about where the town 
wa, preſented themſelves to the 
being view of thoſe whoſe 
Milt led them in queſt of the 
vans of their unhappy fellov= 


Ftur&s! The number we have 
perithed is not yet preciſely aſeer- 
taiped, but it is imagined go whites, 
and 150 perſons of coeur, are loft, 
— Amongit them are numbered 
Doctör King, his wife, and four 
Miliretr, his partner, Mr. Neſbit 
a carpenter, and 24 negroes, 2 

in one houſe.— Dr. Lightfoot, and 
Mr. Antrobas, were found dead 
in the ſtreets. In the whole Pa- 
iſh, it fs faig, there are not five 
dwelling-hôuſes, and not one ſer 
Gf works femaining; the plantain 
walks are Al deſtroyed; every can 
piece levelled ; ſeveral white peo- 
GA 2 tome hundreds of negroesy 

led. | 

In the 4djcining pariſh of St. 
Blizabeth, although the face of 
the country wore a leſs horrible 
afpet than at Weſtermoreland, 
much damage was done, and ſeve- 
ral lives loſt. 

Our accounts from Lucea, 
though not particular, are terri- 
ble. — The town, except two 
houſes, thoſe of Meſirs. Campbell 
and the adjoining tenement of 
Mr. Lyons, is lerelled to the 
ground many lives loſt, and ig 
the whole pariſh of Hanover bu 
three houfes ſtanding- not a tree, 
buſh,” br cane to be feen—univer- 
fal deſdlation prevails! Of the 
perſons loſt, we can only as yet 
name Mefirs. Aaron aud Solos 
mon Dlas Fernandes, two an- 
tient gentlemen of the Tewiſh na⸗ 
tion, one aged 81, and the othe? 
go, of reſpectable and venerable 
characters. —Three young ladies; 
Miſſes Samuels, at Green Tſland: 
— The elegant houſe of John 
Campbell, Eſq; at Salt-ſpring ; - 
Kendall and Campbell- town; an 
that of Mr. Chambers, at Batche- 
tor's-hall;—C#$t. Darling, Mrs, 

[T] 3 Darling. 


wling, and Mr. Moxham, were 
agged out, barely alive, from 
the ruins of an arch that ſupport- 
ed a flight of ſteps, under which 
they had ſheltered themſelves, — 
Fourteen or fifteen people of co- 
Jour were buried in à ſtore that 
fell in ypon them. 

At Montego-bay, the tempeſt 
increaſed (accompanied with in- 
ceſſant rain) to ſuch an amaz- 
ing degree, as, about dark, to 
threaten general ruin and de- 
fruction, The darkneſs of the 
night added freſh hprror to the 
general apprehenſians, and a cir- 
cumſtance which, on ordinary oc» 


cCaſions, would be conſidered as 


peculiarly terrifying - the immenſe 
and prodigious flaſhes of lightnin 
which regularly ſucceęded _ 
other, was an alleyiation to the 
eneral conſternation, and the an- 
y ſecurity to the very few por 
particular ſituatiqn permitted or 
inclined them to venture through 


the ſtreets, and affard comfort and 


relief to the diſtreſſes of their 
neighbours, From 15 o' clock, 
from the heſt af our information, 
gnd ; own pecolleQion, the 
ftorm began tg abate; but the 
many inſtances of deſolation and 
diſtreſs which even then preſented 
thamſelves o our view, and which 
we began to he apprized of from 
different quarters of the town, af. 
forded ſuggeſtions to the mind, 
which rendered the 12 of the 
morning truly harrible. 

It is impoſſible at preſent to 


recount the particular loſſes of 


every individual; many houſes in 


this town have been deſtroyed ; 


among the principal ſufferers are, 
Mr, Vincent, Dr. Mutterſhed, 
the Sate af James Lugg, Mr. 
Whitaker, Mr. Althert, and tho 


> 
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when the ſtorm commenced ; the 


tion of the general calamity wid 


barracks at Fort Frederick, 

darkneſs of the night rendered, 
impoſſible to attend to the fate of 
the ſhips Ladras, Advendurer, and 
Lenox, which were in the harboy 


moſt probable and favourable cn. 
jecture which could be made up 
their being miſſed in the mornin 

was their having put to ſea in th, 
night, and no ſymptoms of wreck, 
having yet appeared to diſcredi 
this conjecture, we are in hourly 
and impatient expectation of {, 
ing them, or hearing of their he. 
ing ſafe, All the ſmaller craft 
the harbour, together with the 
ſhip Petersfield, which had been 
preſerved and repaired after the 
ſhipwreck of laſt February, are 1 
totallyloft; and the brigantine]aue, 
which had gone down a few da; 
before to Great River, as a plac: 
of apparent ſafety, has been drivzy 
aſhore, but we are informed wil 
be got off with very little c. 


Mage. 
ur infqrmations from the 
equntry are truly alarming ; fey 
eltates in this pariſh have eſcaped 
without ſome damage, many {ty 
of works and dwelling-hautes at 
thrown down, the canes in gene- 
ral have ſuffered much, but tt 
loſs of all the plantain wor 
without exception ig au agrar 


cannot fail of exciting ſentiments 
of compaſſion and regret for tis 
condition of our fellow-creatu!*, 
who may ſuffer for the loſs of ti 
moſt eſſential part of their ſup 

rt. What we haye recited fall 
ar ſhort of accounts Which e 
hopr] receive of the damage in 
in Hanover and Weftmorelas; 
at Lucea-bay only two houſes Fr 
main, and his majeſt 


FP 4 N Cl 
"nt _ 
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lying in that harbour, 
Nadger, i — and run en 


has loſt all 
hore, 


Anther fugjpus Tempeſt not 1;/e ba- 
lent bag. the former happened on 
the 10th; and laid waſte ſeveral 


of toe Leeavard 1/lands. 


e following is the Journal of what 
n oy — 2 from the 


gth of October until the 16th, 


HE evening preceding the 

hurricane, the gth of Octo- 
der, was remarkably calm, but 
the ſcy ſurpriſingly red and fiery; 
during the night much rain fell. 
On the morning of the apgth, 
much rain and wind from N. W. 
By ten o'clack it increaſed very 
much; by ove, the ſhips in the 
bay drove; by four o'clock, the 
Albemarle frigate (the only man 
of war then here) parted her an- 
chors and went to ſea, as did 
all the other veſſels in the har- 
bour. Soon after, by fix.o'clock, 
the wind had torn up and blown 
down many trees, and foreboded 
a maſt violent tempeſt. At the 
Government Houſe every precau- 
on was taken to guard againſt 
what might happen; the doors 
and windows were barricadoed up, 
but it availed little. By ten 
o'clock the wind forced itſelf a 
pallage through the houſe from 
the N. N. W. and the tempeſt 
ncreakng every minute, the fa- 
my took to the center of the 
building, imagining from the pro- 
ligious ſtrength of the walls, they 
deing three feet thick, and from 
ts circular form, it would have 
withitogd the wind's utmoſt rage : 
lonever, by half after eleven 
dock, they were abliged to re- 
beat to the celler, the wind hav- 


ing forced its way into every part, 
aud torn off moſt of the roof. 
From this aſylum they were ſoon 


driven ont; the water being ſtop- 


ped in its paſſage, having found 


itſeif a courſe into the cellar, they 


knew not Where to go; the water 
had roſe four et, and the ruins 
were fallinggrom all quarters. Io 
continue in the cellar was impoſ- 
able; to return to the houſe equal- 
ly ſo; the only chance Jeft was 
making for the Gelds, which at 


that time appeared equally dan- 


gerous : it was however attempt- 
ed, and the family were fo fortu- 
nate as tg get to the ruins of the 
foundation of the flag ſtaff, which 
ſoon after giving way, every one 
endeavoured to find a retreat for 
himſelf; the gevernor, and the 
few that remained, were thrown 
down, and it was with great di- 
ficulty they gained the cannon, 
under dhe carriage of which they 
took Melter: their ſituation here 
was highly deplorable; many of 
the cannon were moved, and they 
had reaſon to fear that under 
which they ſat might be diſmount- 
ed, and cruſh them by its fall, 
or that ſome of the ruins that were 
flying about would put an end to 


their exiſtence ; and to render the 


ſcene ſtill more dreadful, they had 
much to fear from the powder ma- 
gazine, near which they were; 
the armoury was level with the 
ground, and the arms, &c. ſcat- 
tered about. Anxiouſly did they 
wait the break of day, flattering 
themſelves, that with the light 
they would ſee a ceſſation of the 
ſtorm; yet when it appeared, the 
tempeſt was little abated, and 
the day ſerved but to exhibit the 
moſt melancholy groſpe& imagin- 
able; nothing can be compared with 

[T7] the 
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the terrible devaſtation that pre- 
ſented itſelf on all ſides; not a 


building ſtanding; the trees, if 


not torn up by their roots, de- 
pri ved of their leaves and branches; 
and the moſt luxuriant ſpring 
changed in this one night to 
the drearieſt winter. In vain 
Was it to look round for ſhelter ; 
- Houſes, that from their fituation 
it was imagined would have 
been in a degree protected, were 
all flat with the earth, and the 
miſerable owners, if they were ſo 
fortunate as to eſcape with their 
lives, were left without a cover- 
ing for themſelves and family. 
General Vaughan was early 
obliged to evacuate his houſe; in 
eſcaping he was very much bruiſ- 
ed; his ſecretary was fo unfortu- 
nate as to break his thigh. No- 
thing has ever happened that has 
cauſed ſuch univerſal deſolation. 
No one houſe in the iſland is ex- 
empt 


from damage. 
buildings are left ſtanding on the 


eſtates. The devaſtation amongſt 
the negroes and cattle, particularly 
of He kind, — great, 
which mult, more eſpecially in 
theſe times, be a cauſe of great 
diſtreſs to the planters. It is as 
yet impoſſible to make any accu- 
rate caleulation of the number of 
ſouls that have periſhed in this 
dreadful -calamity ; whites and 
blacks together, it is imagined 
to exceed ſome thouſands. Many 
were buried in the ruins of the 
houſes and buildings. Many fell 
victims to the violence of the ſtorm 
and inclemency of the weather, 
and great numbers were driven into 
the ſea, and there perifhed. The 
troops have ' ſuffered inconſider- 
ably, though both the barracks 


1 


Very few 


and hoſpital were early 'blow 
down. Alarming due 


were dreaded from the number of 


dead bodies thatlay uniaterred, and 
from the quantity of fiſh the fer 
threw up, which however are has. 
ply fubſided. What few public 

uildings there were, are fallenin 
the general wreck; the fortiic. 
tions have ſuffered very confider. 
ably. The buildings were all de. 
moliſhed; for ſo violent wa: the 
ſtorm here, when aſſiſted by the 
ſea, that a twelve-pound gun was 
carried from the ſouth to the north 
battery, a diſtance of 140 yark; 
The loſs to this country is in. 
menſe, many years will be requir. 
ed to retrieve it. 

General Vaughan's attention to 
the inhabitants of Bridgetown hz 
been very great. On the 12th of 
October ſuch orders were iſſuel 
to the troops, and obeyed with 
ſuch alacrity, that every thing 
was kept quiet in the town, which 
would otherwife have been in great 
danger of being plundered by the 
2 of war, Kc. who were l. 

rated by the demolition of the 
priſons; and are now, to the nun. 
ber of- above 800, diſperſed over 
the town and country; they, hov- 
ever, under this controul, behaved 
tolerably well, and have been af 
much ſervice to the inhabitant, 
who have given them emp!0y- 
ment. ; ä 

On the 13th of Octaber the ge. 
vernor went to Bridgetown, iſſue 


a ' proclamation, and took fac 


ſteps as appeared of utility to dle 
inhabitants. The merchants, &&. 
formed an afſoctation, and ap- 
pointed committees for the inter 
ment of the dead, the care in 
diſtribution of the prcviions, a. 


[rey 
1 


ey voted their thanks td Gere 
Vaughan and the troops; to 
om they propoſed, as a reward 
the ſervice they had been of in 


neſting their property, to give 
em a fix-pence per diem; to 
ich Mr. Shirley, purveyor to 
my, promiſed another ſix- 
'ce, A [loop was on the 16th 
arched to St, Lucia to Com- 
wore Hotham, with the melan- 
ay tidings of the dreadful 
L-mity that has befüllen the 
and, requeſting of him to ſend 
frigate to England with the 
Wy. 

The above is the account ſent 
Lieut, Gen. Vaughan, com- 
nder in chief of the Leeward 
nds, and by him tranſmitted 
Lord G. Germaine. 


are as follow : 


At Antigua they felt no bad ef- 
from this hurricane. 

it St. Chriſtopher's many veſ- 
were forced on ſhore. 

it St. Lucia all the barracks 
| huts for his maſeſty's troops, 
other buildings in the iſland, 
e blown down, and the ſhips 
re driven to ſea; his majeſty's 
þ the Amazon, Captain Finch, 
t miraculouſly eſcaped foun- 
ug; ſhe was on her beam-ends 
many hours; ſhe lay down ſo 
that her windward guns were 
de water; had many men waſh- 
der- board, others drowned on 
lecks; was obliged to cut 
all her maſts oy bowſprit, 
| under jury - maſts, ſafely 
a at Engliſh harbour. The 
marie blown out of Barba- 
"Qt away her maſts, and Aſo 
mo Engliſn harbour. The 


_ - 


thentic Accounts from other Iſland; 
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Venus cut away her foreinaſt, 16K 
her bowſprit, and is Arwed at 
Engliſh harbour. 

At Dominica they have greg 
ſuffered. Every building in St 
Vincent blown down, and the 
town deſtroyed. The Juno, a new 
French frigate of 40 guns, drove 
on ſhore, and daſhed all to pieces 
At Grenada, great devaſtation 01 
ſhore ; nineteen fail of loada 
Dutch ſhips ſtranded and beat to 
pieces, 

At Martinique, all the ſhips 
were blown off the iſland that were 
bringing troops and ꝓroviſions. 

On the 12th four ſhips founder- 
ed in Fort Royal Bay, and evety 
ſoul periſhed; the other ſhips were 
blown out of the Roads, and mauy 
mult of courſe be loſt. 


In the noble town of St. Pierre 


every houſe is down, and more 
than 1000 people periſhed; at 
Fort Royal town. the cathedral, the 
ſeven churches, and other noble 
and religious edifices, the gover- 
vernor's houſe, the record-oftice, 
ſenate houſe, priſons, hoſpitals, 
barracks, ſtore-houſes of govern- 
ment and merchants, and upwards 
of 1400 other houſes, were blown 
down, and an incredible number 
of perſons loſt their lives; the new 
hoſpital of Notre Dame, the moſt 
convenient and elegant in the 


Weit-Indies, in which were 1600 


ſick and wounded patients, was 
blown down, and the greatelt part 
of them, with the matrons, nurſes, 
and attendants, &c. buried in the 
ruins, Every ftore-houſe in the 
dock-yard is blown down, and 
. : . . , 

biled, with ruins; the {ick-houſe 
cf the flup-wrights, Sc. belonging 
to the yard, ſhared the tate of that 
of Notre Dame, and about 100 
an - 

pPerithed, 


By 
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By the reports of the day, the 
number ſuppoſed to have periſhed 
upon the iſland, including ne- 
groes, is computed at upwards of 
9000, and the damage at upwards 
of 200-000 lou d'ors. 

he accounts from St, Eufta- 


tia, a Dutch ſeulement, are (if 
poſhble) fill more affecting. On 


the 1oth, at eleven in the morn- 
ing. the ſky on a ſudden blacken- 
ed all around; it looked as diſ- 
mal as night, attended with the 
moſt violent rains, thunder, light- 
ning, and wind, ever before known. 
Fn the afternoon the gale increaſ- 
ed. Seven ſhips were driven on 
More near North-Point, and daſh- 
ed to pieces on the rocks; they 
were bound for Europe, and ever 

foul, officers and men, periſhed. 
Nineteen other ſhips cut their ca- 
bles, and ftood to fea; only one 
of which is returned, in a mof 
diſmal condition. In the night 
every houſe to the northward and 
fouthward was blown down, or 
waſhed away, with the inhabi- 
rants, into the fea ; ſome few only 


eſcaping, who crawled up the 


mountains, and hid themſelves in 
large holes. The houſes to the 
eat and weſt were not ſo much 
kurt, till the afternoon of the 
zith, when the wind on a ſudden 
ſhifted to the eaſtward, and at 
night it blew with redoubled fury, 


and ſwept away every houſe. The 
principal edifices left ſtanding are 


the new and old fort, the States 
barracks and hoſpital, with the 
cathedral, and four other churches. 
The deſtruction of people on this 
melancholy event is reputed {whites 
and blacks) to be between 4 and 
5000. The pecuniary loſs can- 
not be con. puted. 


Copies of Letters betaueen IL 
borough, and the Fay] 2 
broke, on the Diſmiſim f 

latter from the Offi, of ln 

Lieutenant of the Cy j 

Wilts, 1 

Fe. James“, Feb. 145 1% 

My Lord, 5 
AM much concerned thy j 
falls to my lot to ober & 
king's commands, by acquaiy 
your Jordſhip that his may 

no farther occaſion for your t 

vice in the offices of Lord. lem 

nant, and Cuſtos Rotulorun | 


the county of Wilts; and you 


lordſbip will, I hope, belicew 
when I aſſure you I ſhould 
glad of a more agreeable opy 
tunity of expreſſing the rej 
with which 1 have the bon 
to be, 
my lord, 
your ler4fhip”s moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
H111$BoROVGH 


To the Earl of Pembrote, Ce. 


Privy Garden, Mona; N 


Feb. 14, 17 

My Lord, 
HAD the honour to rect 
your Jordſhip's letter ted 
in which your lordſhip {ignites 
majeſty's commands 10 you tdi 
me know he had no farther 
ſion for my ſervice in the 0% 
of Lord-lieutenant, and Cul 
Rotulorum of the county of Vi 
I am much obliged to you fot! 
concern you are ſo good alt! 
reſs upon the occaſion. 
fordſhip will, I flatter myſel, 
cuſe me, if, conſcious as 1 
my never - failing dut!, #3 


roy 


public 
attort 
U one 
J, for 
be wh; 


* 


and aſfection to his majeſty, 
under the neceſſity of im- 
ue this mark of the king's 
leaſure to his minzſters, on 
F int of a vote I gave as a free 


upon a ublic queſtion. 
E ] have the honour to be, 
my lord, 


r lordſhip's molt obedient, 
i * moſt humble ſervant, 
| PEMBROKE, 


the Eqr! of Hillſborough, 2 


9 


Mr, Piz- 
efident, 


N Thurſday the 3d of Febru- 
} , the Lord Chancellor 
| Earl Mansfield met in Lin- 
1's-inn-hall, to try a cauſe, 
extraordinary as it was novel. 
e court irſelf was the firſt of 
> kind that ever ſat in this 
nodom; its juriſdiction was eſta- 
hed by an act paſſed in the 
of Queen Ann, which em- 
wers the chancellor, and the 
o chief juſtices of the King's- 
ith and Common Pleas, or any 
pof them, to take cognizance 
legal attacks on the privi- 
pes of ambaſſadors, and to judge 
hem in a ſummary way. This 
dunts for Lord Thurlow and 
d Mansfield meeting on the 
e bench, The cauſe brought 
lore them was on the complaint 
he Attorney-general againſt a 
. Reilly, an upholſterer, for 
ng out a writ againſt Mr. Piz- 
u, the late reſident from the 
public of Venice; Mr. Gapper, 


6 


xeedings in the Caſe 6 


zoni, the Venetian 


atorney, for having ſigned it; 
Lone Cawdran, a ReriPs.off, 
\ tor having executed it, at a 
Re When Pizzoni was entitled to 
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the privileges of an ambaſſador. 
The Attorney-general, aſſiſted by 
the Solzcitor-general, barely flat, 
ed the caſe in a mild manner, 
and prayed that the court would, 
for the ſake of example, inflict a 
puniſhment on the defendants. 

It was pleaded in favour of the 
defendants, that Mr. Pizzoni hay- 
ing had his audience of leave, and 
his ſucceflor having been intro- 
duced to their majeſties, it was 
very natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
former was no longer veſted wit 
a public character, which coul 
protect him fram arreſts; and 
that, as the expreſſion in the act 
of parliament, which allows ta 
foreign miniſters a r-a/onable time 
to withdraw from the kingdom, 
was vague and indeterminate, it 
was not to be wondered at, that 
they thought eight days a reaſon- 
able time. The counſel, there- 
fore, hoped, that if the defend- 
ants deſerved any puniſhment at 
all, it ought to be the ligheſt that 
the court could poſſibly inflict. 

The Lord Chancellor did not 
appear inclined to wy He 
aſked if the defendants had offer- 
ed to make any ſubmiſſion, It 
was replied, that the attorney 
and officer had ; but that Reilly 
could not, being, at the time of 
the arreſt, himſelf a cloſe priſon- 
er in the King's-bench for the 
debt due to him from Pizzoni. 

The Attorney - general, aſter 
having heard the defence, prayed, 
that, for example ſake, the court 
would puniſh the defendants; but 
did by no means with to overturn 
any thing that hd been ſaid by 
way of mitigation, 

The Lord Chancellor obſerved, 
that the queition, being a queſtion 

between 
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berween nation 40d nati 


culatien. 
Aba ffadors to depürt te King- 
dom could not, and indeed ought 
not, to be defined; Bor foot 
theit wu es be invaded, even 
after they have difcharged drei 
naſfy, unlefs it hhonld appear 
at they Intended to fink into the 
fank of common ſubjects, by tak- 
ing up their fefdence in this coun- 
try. As to the puniſhment, the 
affair, he ſaid, was of à delicate 
nature, and required ſome time 
for deliberation before judgment 
ould be pronounced. Of the 
122 opinion was Lord Mans- 
eld. | 


| FI ? F £ 8 "My 


Breviateof lr. Burke“, Billfor * the 
_ better Regulation of his Majeſty's 
Civil Eftablifoment, and of certain 


public Offices ; for the Limitation of 
Penfeons, and the Suppreſſion of 


ſundry uſeleſs, expenſive, and in- 
convenient Places ; and for apply- 
ing the Monies ſaved thereby to 
the public Service.? 


The Bill ſets forth, 
2 large aids having 
been granted to his ma- 
jeſty in ſupport of the preſent war, 
have cauſed a conliderable in- 
creaſe of the public debt, and ſub- 
jected the people of this realm 
to many burthens and inconve- 
niences. 
That farther grants and bur- 


thens may be ſtil] neceſſary ; and 
it is the duty of the repreſenta- 
tives of the commons of the land 
that due care ſhould be taken, by 
a reduCtion of unneceſſary charges, 
by introducing a better order into 
the management of the expences 


ANNUAL REGTSTER, % 
was 


by no means ü ft ſudject Ir pe- 
The time allowed For 


or Wis ways dvit e 

by reffdoring the pobſe fk 

ore ea D tler [+ 

thy end 4 CN 
a by 


nies, 'Which are not 905 10 
perly huſbanded, 6p 
ſeryice; to afford *.1| pont 5 
lief tb the people of this hh 
thereby adding ren tn br. 
jeſty's Zgove ument. 

And erepre chatls, 
That ile office of third ſec- 
of ſtate, or ſecretary of flate 
fe colonies; and the boi if 
trade and plantations, fal 

aboliſhed. 
There fre clauſes, 

Declaring by whom the 
ties of ſuch offices ſhall be . 
formed. | 

The bill further ers ? 
That the conſtitu dic of bi 
jeſty's court and heuſucid ag 
many particulars inconvelieut,udl 
having a tendency to crete d 
pence, 
Therefore the bill enads, 

That the offices of treaſuret ꝗ 
the chamber, the tregiurer cf tas 
houſhold, and thc fecvera! othe 
oftices of his majeſiy's heul 
therein mentioned, with their & 
pendencies, ſtall be abolithe, 

There are clauſs, 1 

For transferring the 1 

of the Green-cloth to other pet 


ſons, and for providing for 1 


tables of his majeity's he 


contrat—for aboliſhing ite cg 
of the great wardrobe ; rea 
wardrobe and other offices 1179 
mentioned, with their cepcno% 
cies—for aboliſhing the bea 
works, and for appointung i in 

E 215 


& 3 


n1104 
e E. 
m {0 
dn li 
te 11 
m ot 
gt fe 


| contract — for 
5 he As of Pilar 15 and 
— * his majeſty*s houſhold 
ll be pai as the Exchequer 
t furniture and moyeables of 
majeſty's houſhold Mall be 
chaſed by contract — for declar- 
„ that his majeſty's ſtables ſhall 
applied by contract — that the 
es of mater of the buck- 
inds, fox-hounds, and harriers, 
aboliſhed, and the duty per- 
med by the ſenior equerry, and 
be proyided for by contract — for 
Axing regulations in the body of 
men of the guards, and band 
gentlemen- pen ſioners for abo- 
bing the office of pay maſter of 
7 penſions, Anden. that all 
ons mall hereafter be paid at 
e Exchequer—for Iimiting the 
n to be appropriated to the pen- 
u lil —for regulating the pri- 
te liſts of penſions— to limit the 
m of money to be iſſued for ſe- 
t ſeryice in one year for reg u- 
nog the iſſuing of money tor 
reign and ſecret ſervice — for re- 
lating the method of iffuing 
prey tor the purpoſe of ſpecial 
NVice—for claſſing the order of 
news of his majeſty's civil 
lablitmment, and for applying 
e balance of ſuch Ng 8 
The bill ſets ſorth, 


ys in paſſing the accounts of 
ymater-general and treaſurer of 
e navy; f 

The bill directs 

Ihe method of ĩſluing the money 
the uſe of thoſe offices re- 


tively to the Bank of Eng- 
Id, 


There are clauſes, 
DireQing the method and times 
Raging Up their accounts, and 


That there having been great 
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for compelling the payment of ba- 
lanees. 

The bill alſo ſets forth, 

In order that no reformation 
ak by this a& ſhould operate a 

a rettoſpedtive nalty, and to — 
an end to ſuits e the publig 
and private perſons: =, 

berefore the bill enacts, 

That commiſſioners may be ap- 
pointed hy his majeſty, to call be- 
fore them ſeveral accountants, 
againſt, whom balances are return- 
ed, in order to examine and to 
Poon in ſuch manner as in the 

ill is mentioned. | 

The bill further ſets fort, 

That ſeveral of the chief offices 
in the Exchequer being held far 
life, and having been granted as 
an hononrable proviſion for the 
perious or families of thoſe whe 

ave ſerve the ſtate, and which, 
the law of the land hath inſured 
to them, and that it is equally ex- 
pedient that the crown Would not 
in future be debarred from the 
means of making an honourablg 
proviſion for thoſe who ſerved the 
ſtate. 

The bill ſets forth, 

That the board of 'ordnance is 
properly a military concern, and 
at preſent attended with great ex- 
petice to the public. 

Therefore the bill enacts, 
That the civil branch of the ſaid 
board ſhall he ſuppreſſed. 

There are clauſes, 

Directing in what manner the 
ſaid office mall be executed, both 
for the land and naval ſervice— 
for appointing a commithon di- 
refed to certain commiſhoners, 
who are ta regulate all things re- 
lative to the ſaid ordnance, and 
to bring the ſame to à more per- 

fect 
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ect conformity to military pur- 
poſes. 
There are alſo clauſes 

For carrying the ſalaries, fees 
and other ſums of money, ſaved 
by virtue of this act, to the ſink- 
ing fund to declare that no office 
ſhall be created in the nature, or 
for the purpoſes of thoſe aboliſh- 
ed by this at— for appointing 
commiſſioners to hear the repre- 
ſentations of perſons e by 
this act; and for giving perſons 
diſplaced by this a a right to the 

ucceſſion to vacant offices. 
Therefore the bill enacts 

What ſhall be the ſalary of cer- 
tain offices of the Exchequer, after 
the lives of the. preſent poſſeſſors 
and graritecs in reverſion, 

'The bill ſets forth, 

That the conſtitution of the 
Mint is expenſive, and that the 
coinage ought to be of none or lit- 
tle expence to the nation; 

Therefore the bill enacts, 

That the office of the Mint ſhall 

be aboliſhed. | 
There are clauſes 

For paying ſalaries to the pre- 
ſont officers of the Mint, who thall 
be removed—that the Treaſury 
ſhall contract with the Bank for 
coinage—that the Bank ſhall un- 
dertake the remittance of all mo- 
ney for the uſe of his niajeſty's 
forces in foreign parts, declaring 
what perſons ſhall hereafter be 
deputy-paymaſter or army agents. 


— ———. _—_— 


Extraf from the Editts lately pub. 
liſhed by the King of France, on 
the Subjedt of national Oeconoriy, 
„ Mr. Burke, in his Spe 
on the Neceſſity of Reformation 


in the Adminiſtration of the ul 


Financet, 


OUTS, c. Being whole 
cupied in egablfhing 
and onomy in the expenceszyy 
houſhold, in as great a degra 
conſiſts with the dignity fg 
crown, we have conſidered, * 
it will be conducive to thi; ey 
te-unite to us all the ofice 
our private houſhold, yi 
which had been alienated by t 
kings our predeceſſors, unde 4 
titles of caſual reverides, ud 
thereby become à heavy charyy 
the crown; as we ſhall there 
become alone intereſted in 
number and value of theſe of 
we ſhall be more at fiber! 
aboliſh fuch as appear to be d 
leſs, to determine the emolumen 
to conſult only, in theſe aug 
ments, our general views of x 
miniſtration. We fall ret 
ourſelves to examine in car Jah 
what diſadvantages may entue! 
our chief officers, and thoſe « 
the queen, our deareſt wife u 
companion, froin the deprivat 
of thoſe caſus! revenues, wii 
add nothing in ſplendor equil! 
their immenſe charge. We wl 
beſides preſerve to them their i 
rious privileges, and they ala 
mall be, as they at preſent at 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by 
rank and dignity of the perso 
whom they are entruſted, 
For theſe cauſes, &. 
This Edict is compoſed of tit 
articlss; 


Extra? from the King“, Lais | 
the Suppreſſion of 10 * 
Comptroller- general { the At 

[ 


ney (ut 
1 


Honſbold, and the 


„ the Lieutenant , 40 
ral of the Furniture helong- 
Ch A Fired the Office of” 
amprroller-General of the Sta- 
ls, of Lieutenant Comptroller- 
eneral of the Plate, Houſehold 
ſmuſements, and Fairs of the 
King's Chamber ; and of the two 
fes of Cemptroller- General of 
% Hue, Horfpoeld ; with the 
all gent of @ General Office 
ir the Expence of the Houſehold. 
„den at Verſailles, i» tbe Month 
C January, 17 80. 


t, without eſſential alterations 
the direction of the expences of 
hoaſeholtd, we ſhould hardly 
able to eſlablifſſi a permanent 
rovement in the conduäing of 
m, we have begun by redac- 
the great number of coffers 
| treaſuries to one only, We 
e, by our Edict of this day, 
ted all the offices of our houſe 
with the caſual revenues; 
| cow, to render the plan we 
e preſcribed to ourfelves more 
pplete, we have thought pro- 
to ſuppreſs the offices of 
pirofler- general of our houſe- 
, and of che Money Cham- 
; that ofthe Lieutenant Comp- 
ler · general of the furniture be- 
ping to the crown ; the offices 
Liestenants and Comptrollers- 
eral of our Stables; thoſe of 
tenants and Comptrollers-ge- 
of the plate, the houſehold 
vements, and affairs of our 
nber; the two offices of Comp- 
len- general ta the queen's 
Nebold, our deareſt wife and 
Manon ; and we will that all 
offices ſhall be paid in ready 
dex after their liquidation. Ax 


0UIS, &c. Having refletted, . 
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the fame time we have thought 
proge to eſtabliſh a general office 
or the expences of our houſehold, 
which ſhall be compoſed of two 
Magiſtrates taken from our Cham- 
ber of Accounts, and five Com- 
miſſioners-general which ſhall be 
thrown out by this arrangement, 
and who, in uniting their differ- 
ent knowledge, will be very ca- 
pable of conducting, with fpirit 
and amformity, the whole ex- 
pences of our houſehold. "This 
ofice is to be immediately em- 
ployed in a full examination of 
every part of it, in order to pro- 
dzce the greateſt perſpicuity, for 
the purpoſe of introducing all the 
improvements of every kind, which 
the buftneſs is capable of; and 
ſtall render an exact account of 
their operations both to the mini- 
ſter of our hovfelttold, and that of 
finances, for the better introduc- 
ing in this effabliſhment every al- 
tcration which ſhall be found »ſec- 
fal, and to the execution of which 
there yet rematns every obſtacle; 
that they may thus be immediate - 
ly known and removed, and that 
our general adminiſtration being 
thus drawn into one common of- 
fice, may recerve all the lights ne- 
ceſſary for accompliſhang the plan 
we have approved. We keep our 
high and chief oficers in the ho- 
nourable ſituation of receiving our 
orders immediately from us, tran- 
mitting them, and watching that 
they are put into execution. — But 
they being called out on our ſer- 
vice in our provinces and armies, 
and not having time to fpare in 
inſpecting the particalars of fi- 
nance and economy, which re- 
quire continual aſhduity and watch- 
fulneſs, we imagine they will be- 


* 
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bold, without pain, this part of 
ou adminiſtration ſeparated from 
their noble offices near our per- 
En; and we have too much ex- 
perignced” their zeal and attach- 
ment not to be convinced that 
they will eagerly ſecond the ge- 
nerat pfan ft 


regulariy in out finances, and to 


: m 
the eſtabliſument of 


prove more and more to oy 6 
ful ſubjects, how much b öl 
deſire to avoid having recouk 
new taxes, till we haye cba 


ed all the reſources ariſing | 
this ſyſtem of order and dg 


© For theſe cauſes, &e? 
This Edict conſiſts of iC u 
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The following authentic Extracts from the Corn-Regiſter, are taken 
om" Accounts collected from the Cuſtm- Houſe Books, and deli- 
 vered to Mr. John James Catherwood, by Authority of Parliament. 


An Account of the Duantities of all Corn and Grain exported from, and im- 
gorted into, England and Scotland, avith the Bounties and Drawbacks 
paid, and the Duties received thereon, for one Year ended the 5th of Ja- 


, 1781, 
run 45 BD: 
17 80. Britiſh Foreign | Bounties and 
, Quarters, | Quarters. |Drawbacks paid. 


ENGLAND. | 
Wheat - - - [63,240 7,067) CL. 1. d. 
. 305 | ; | 
Buley 3 32,956 2,407 70,433 13 553 Bo. 
—_- 135-077 = : 
lo e's e ,904 72 
Oatmeaal - - = - 916 449 29 17 1 Dr. 
Beans 12,554 2,353 
_—_— $-$17 3 


SCOTLAND. 


Wee 773 3 

Wheat Flour - - - | 15,101 

Barley and Bear - - | 18,706 x 

Malt „. 2,415 | - 
O 3.3304 „„ 7,232 3 6130. 
Oatmeal - - - = = 4,696 | 

Peaſe and Beans 1,380 


ki cvrt. qr. Ib. | 
Biſcuit © - = - - | 12,615:1:23) l 


1M PO 8: -B-D. 


1780, Quarters. Duties 
ENGLAND. — N 
„1,662 III. . ©. . 
Wheat Flour 8 1 5378 4 « 
= dr 352 79 
109,88 > [1,067 © 11 1 
2 3 2 F 8 
— I 't 
Ss 7,406 , 
© RR -| 17,719 | 1 
SCOTLAND. | 
Wheat Flour . . - 873 | | 
= #5, 265 ghana 4,067 60 11 OS ; is 
Biſcuit . bp Fe 1 
_*. 84 - 1 K 
Vor. XXIII. 7 101 The | | 2 
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The following is an account of che average prices of corn in Engla 
and Wales, by the ſtandard Wincheſter buſhel, for the year 1740, 


Wheat Rye | Barley Oats : Beans | 
ST 6H © [3 6 | 7. . 
4 $312 gil 1 731 2 9] 


14 


N. B. The prices of the fineſt and coarſeſt forts of grain gener:lh 
exceed and reduce the average price as follows, viz, 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans, 
Per buſhel, 6d, zd. zd. 3d, 6d. 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament, f 


man, be allowed for maintaining the ſaid 85, ooo men, 


works, over and aboye what are propoſed to be done 
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the Year 1780, 


NAVY. 
Decewses 2, 1779. 


. 8 85,000 men be employed for the ſea 8. 
| ſervice, for the year 1780, including pf \ 
3 ith 
2. That a ſum, not exceeding 4]. per month per Prin 


for 13 months, including ordinance for ſea ſervice ' 4,420,000 0 q 
FeBRUARY 24, 1780. 
1. For the ordinary of the navy, including half pay 
to the ſea and marine officers, for the year 1780 
2. Towards building, rebuilding, and repairs o 
ſhips of war in his Majeſty's yards, and other extra- 


85,381 7 


upon the heads of wear and tear in ordinary, for the ; 
year 1780 : — — 83 697,903 0 0 aba 
; May 18. ith t 


Towards paying off and diſcharging the debt of 
the navy — 


1, 500,009 0 , 


oreip! 
df Go 
13, 
elpu 1 
reatie: 
14. 
Iitia of 
Jour re 
he yea 
15.1 
mbodi 


2,003,284 1 


ARMY. 

DzecemBer g 
1. That a number of land forces, including 4,213 
invalids, amounting to 35,005 effective men, com- 
miſſioned and non-commĩſſioned officers included, be 
employed for the ſervice of the year 1780 — 
2. For defraying the charge of 35,005 effective 
men for guards, garriſons, and other his Majeſty's 
forces in Great-Britain, Jerſey, ard Guernſey, for 


the year 1780 — | - 946,176 3 Ts 
3. For the pay of the general and general ſtaff offi- Keitain 
q 


cers in Great Britain, for the year 1780 oa 
4. For maintaimrg his Majefty's forces and garri- | 
ſons in the plantations and Africa, including thoſe in 


2 
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.rriſon in Minorca and Gibraltar; and for proviſions 
©: the forces in North America, Nova Scotia, New- 
-indland, Gibraltar, the Ceded Iſlands, and Africa, 


ear 1780 —_ .  — 1,418,059 8. 3 *" 
4 ee defiaying the charge of five Hanoverian re- lun | 
nents of foot at Gibraltar and Minorca, and for 
P vifions for the three Battalions of the ſaid troops 
at Gibraltar, for the year 1780 —— $6,228 11 115 
6, For defraying the charge of 1 3472 men of the 
troops of the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, in the pay 
f Great-Britain, together with the ſubſidy, purſuant 
bo treaty, for the year 1780 — 6,8 
7. For defraying the charge of two regiments of 
anau, in the pay of Great-Britain, together with 
the ſubſidy, purſuant to treaty with the hereditary 5M 
Prince of Heſſe Caſſel, for the year 1780 — 35.510 
8. For defraying the charge of a regiment of foot 
ff Waldeck, in the pay of Great-Britain, together 
ith the ſubſidy, ponent to treaty with the reigning 
Prince of Waldeck, for the year 1780 — 19,29 1 
9. For defraying the charge of '4300 men, the I 
troops of the reigning Duke of Brunſwick, in the pay 
ff Great-Britain, together with the ſabſidy, for the 
Fear 1780 — . — ( 94.173 
10. For defraying the charge of 1447 men, the 
oops of the Margrave of Brandeburgh Anſpach, in 
the pay of Great-Britain, together wich the ſubſidy, 
for the year 1780 _ 
11, For defraying the charge of a corps of foot of 
nhalt Zerbſt, in the pay of Great- Britain, together 
with the ſubſidy, purſuant to treaty wich the reign- 
ug Prince of Anhalt Zerbſt, for the year :780 — 16,661 
12. For defraying the charge of proviſions for the 
oreign troops ſerving in North America, in the pay 
if Great- Britain, for the year 1780 — 43,81 
13, For defraying the charge of artillery for the fo- 
eigu troops in the pay of Great-Britain, purſuant to 
reaties, for the year 1780 — | 27,741 
14. For defraying the charge of the embodied mi- 
Ita of the ſeveral counties of South Britain, and of 
your regiments of ſencible men in North Britain, for 
be year 1780 — pt 653,926 2 
15. For defraying the charge of the cloathing for the 
mbodied militia in South Britain, for the year 1780. - 96,183 4 
16, For defraying the charge of additional compa- 
pics and additionals to the embodied militia in South 
man, for the year 1778 — $8,943 13 8 
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17. For defrayiby the charge of the new levies or- 
dered to be raiſed, for the year 1780 — 
V8 | 
1. For defraying the charge of Lieut. Colonel 
Fullarton's corps, from the 24th day of February, 
1780, to the 24th day of December following, both 


incluſive, being 305 days — — 
2. For defraying the charge of one additional 
troop, with a lievtenant-colonel, to Lieut. Colonel 
Holroyd's corps of light dragoons, from the 25th day 
of December, 1779, to the 24th day of December, 
1780, both incluſive, being 366 days — 
3- For defraying the charge of Major General 
Rainsford's regiment of foot, from the 24th day of 
February, 1780, to the 24th day of December fol- 
lowing, both incluſive, being 305 days — 
4. For defraying the charge of Lieut. Colonel 
Humberſtone's corps, from the 24th day of February, 
1780, to the 24th 4 of December following, both 
incluſive, being 305 days — — 
5. Towards defraying the charge of the out pen- 
ſioners of Chelſea-Hoſpital, for the year 1780 — 
bs „ : & Val 
1. For defraying the charges of additional com- 
panies and additionals to the embodied militia in 
South Britain, including cloathing, for the year 1780 
2. To make good the deficiency on the pay of 
additional companies and additionals to the embodied 
militia in South Britain, for the year 1779 — 
3. For defraying the charge of the new levies, 
from the commencement of their reſpective eſtab- 
lihments to the 24th day of December, 1779 — 
. 
1. On account of the reduced officers of his Ma- 
jeſty's land forces and marines, for the year 1780 - 
2. For defraying the charge for allowances to ſe- 
veral private gentlemen of the two troops of horſe 
guards reduced, and to the ſuperannuated gentle- 
men of the four troops of horſe guards, for the year 
1780 — —— 
1 Mar 23. 1 : 
Towards defraying the extraordinary expences of 
his Majeſty's land forces, and other ſervices incurred, 
between the 31ſt Jan. 1779, and the 1{ Feb. 1780, 


1 
and not provided tor by pariiament ——2,418,%; 15 


1780. 


258,206 18 
8,623 17 6 * 


3-179 1: ( 
12,929 9 2 paſt 


8,623 17 6 1 
$7,718 00 vant 
11,712 9 6 Nort 
468 15 | Muſ 
30,296, 16 8 a 


82,90; oe. 2. 


ſuffer 
Jelty's 
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6.797. 506 18 J Veys | 


— for th 
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ORDNANCE. 
DECEMBER 15, 1778. 


; For the charge of the office of Ordnance for 


df. & Xt - 


the land ſervice, for the year 1780 
2. For defraying-the expence of ſervices performed 
by the office of Ordnance for land ſervice, and not 
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458,136 9 11 


provided for by parliament in the year 1779 — $91,466 © 11 
1,049,602 10 10 


Lin 


DECEMBER 20, 1779: eee 
To be paid to William Smith, Doctor of Phyſic, 
jn recompence for his conſtant and humane attendance 
pon the fick and deceaſed priſoners in the ſeveral 


aud borough of Southwark, for near four years laſt 

pal, and for repaying the ſaid William Smith the 

ſereral ſums of money by him expended in purchaſing 

proper medicines for ſuch fick and diſeaſed priſoners 
D#cEMBER 21. 

To be advanced to the governot and company 
of the merchants of Bngland, trading into the Le- 
vant ſea, to be applied in afliſting the ſaid company 
in carrying on their trade — 
For the expences of the new roads of commu- 


North-Britain, in the year 1780 
Makcu 7, 1780. 

Towards enabling the Truſtees of the Britiſh 

Muſeum to carry on the execution of the truſts repoſed 

in them by Parliament — — 

... 
1. To make good the like ſum iſſued by his Ma- 
+ orders in purſuance of the addreſſes of che 
ouſe * | : 

2. To replace the ſum iTued by his Majeſty's or- 

der to Mr. Duncan Campbell, for the expence of 

confining, maintaining, and employing convicts on 

the River Thames 22 — — 

1 Mar 30. 
1 To make good the ſum iſſued by his Majeſty's 
orders, to be applied for the relief and benefit of 


ſuffered on account of their attachment to his Ma- 
elty's government MAES A Sen 
June 1. 
I. For defraying expences attending general ſur- 
reys of his Majeſty's dominions in North 


—— 


ws 5 


paols in the county of Middleſex, city of Weſtminſter; 


nication, and building bridges, in the Highlands of 


ſundry American civil officers, and others who have 


America, 


— "”" > 


1,200 0 0 


10,000 © 0 


6,997 4 3 


3,500 © 0 
15,700 0 0 


14.345 29 


$7,910 12 0 


1,332 0 
1. 4 
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2. For defraying the charges of the following civil 
eſtabliſhments in America, and other incidental ex- 


pences 8 the ſame, for the year 1780: 
1. His Majeſty's iſland of St. Johu's 315ol, 


| jayln 
2. His Majeſty's colony of Georgia 29661. bh 
3. His Mijeſty's colony of Nova Scotia 479061. 
4. His Majeſty's colony of Eaſt Florida *39501. 3. 1 
5. His Majeſty's colony of Weſt Florida 3900l. 
Sab K D..5 | I 20 18,662 0 6 the 
For repairing, maintaining, and ſupporting the F 
Britiſh forts and ſettlements on the coaſt. of Atrica, $:h ye 
for the year 1780 — - 2 13,000 0 q rantec 
4. Towafds carrying on the buildings at Somerſet "Yo 
| Houſe, for 170 — — —  zi4;.000 0 e ſeri 
bs vt | n Tor 
| | | x 168,149 9 9 To1 
LOANS DISCHARGED. — — 
3 APRIL 4, 1780. 
1. For paying off and diſcharging the Exchequer 
bills made out by virtue of an act, paſſed in the laſt Tot: 
ſeſſion of parliament; intitled, ** An act for ena- 
bling his Majeſty to raiſe the ſum of one million, for Wars 
the uſes and purpoſes therein mentioned,“ and 
charged on the firſt aids to be granted in this ſeſſion 
j of parliament 1,000,000 o 1. J 
| 2. For paying off and diſcharging the Exchequer 
bills made out by virtue of an act, paſſed in the laſt 
ſeſſion of parlizment, intitled, An act for raiſing even | 
a certain ſum of money by loans or Exchequer eredit; 
bills, for the ſervice of the year 1779,” and charged n that 
on the firſt aids to be granted in this ſeſſion of par- nd the 
liament | 1,500,000 o * 
| etr 


. For paying off and diſcharging the Exchequer 
bills made out by virtue of an act, paſſed in the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament, intitled, An act for 
raiſing a farther ſum of money, by loans or Exche- 
quer bills, for the ſervice of the year 1779” — 1,900,000 o 
4. For diſcharging and paying off the prizes of 
the lottery of the year 1779 — —— 490,000 o 


— 


2 \ 4,890,000 0 
DEFICIENCIES. —— — 
Mr 23. 
1. To replace to the ſinking fund, the like ſum 
paid out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency 
on the 5th July, 1779, of the fund eſtabliſhed for 
paying annuities, granted by an act made in the 
31ſt year of his late Majeſty, toward the ſupply 


| granted for the year 1753 
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To replace to the ſinking fund, the like ſum | 
f out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency. 
— «th July, 1779» of the fund eſtabliſhed for 
** annuities, granted by an act made in the 


gh year of his preſent Majeſty, towards the ſupply 


the year 1 8 — 0349 — 
A tot -foking fund, the like ſum 
lid out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency 
the 5th July, 1779s of the fund eſtabliſhed for 
ing annuities, granted by an act made in the 
$; year of his preſent Majeſty, towards. the ſupply 
nnted for the year _ 225 167,036 14 12 
4. To make good the deficiency of the grants for | 
e ſervice of the year 1779 — 300,687 o 7 
To make good the deficiency of the.land tax - 250,000 0 © 
To make good the deficiency of the malt tax - 200,000 © © 


— — — 


332,356 4 5} 


1,287,952 17 115 


Total of ſupplies 1 — ——— 21,196,496 12 92 


Wars and Means for raifing the above Supplies, granted to his Majeſiy, 
for the Service of the Year 1780. 
DecemBER 4, 1779. 
1. That the ſum of four ſhillings in the pound, 
ad no more, be raiſed within the ſpace of one year, 
rom the twenty-hfth day of March, one thouſand 
eren hundred and eighty, upon lands, tenements, 
ereditaments, penſions, offices, and perſonal eſtates, 
n that part of Great Britain called England, Wales, 
nd the town of Berwick upon Tweed : and that a 
jroportionable ceſs, according to the ninth article of 
be treaty of union, be laid upon that part of Great 
Intain called Scotland — 
2, That the duties upon malt, mum, cyder, and 
, which, by an act of parliament of the nine- 
eenth year of his preſent Majeſty's reign, have con- 
nuance to the twenty- fourth day of June, one thou- 
and ſeven hundred and eighty, be further continued, 
dd charged upon all malt which ſhall be made, 
id all mum which ſhall be made or imported, and 
il cyder and perry which ſhall be made for ſale, 
thin the kingdom of Great Britain, from the 
Venty-third day of June, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
red and eighty, to the twenty- fourth day of June, 
ne thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-one — 705,000 © © 
Mazcn 7, 1780. 
That towards raiſing the ſupply granted to his 
jelly, the ſam of twelve millions be raiſed by an- 


2,000,000 O 0 


nuities, 


nuities, and the further ſum of four hundred and 


eighty thouſand pounds by a lottery, in manner fol. 


lowing ; that is to ſay; 


* 


That every Tontributor towards raifing the faid ſum. 
of twelve millions ſhall, for every one hundred pounds 


contrjbuted and paid, be entitled to an annuity of 
four pounds, to continue for a certain term of ſeven 
years and one quarter, to commence from the fifth 
day of January; one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eighty, ſubje& to redemption by parliament 'after the 
expiration of the [ſaid term, and not ſooner; and 
alſo be eotiuled, in reſpe& of every ſach one hun- 
dred pounds fo contributed, to a farther annuity of 
one pound fixtecn ſhillings and three-pence, to con- 
tinue for a certain term of eighty years; from the 
ſaid fifth day of January, one thouſahd ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty, and then to ceaſe : the faid annuity 
of four pounds to be paid at the Bank of England, 
for one quarter of a year from the ſaid fifth day of 
January, one thouſandfeven hundred and eighty, to 
the fifth day of April following, and from that time 


mall be added to, and made, 'one joint ſtock, with 
certain annuities, after the rate of four pounds per 


centum per annum, which were eſtabliſned by an act of 
the ſeventeenth year of the reign of his preſent Ma- 
jeſty, and from thenceforth ſhall be paid and payable 
at the Bank of England, on the tenth day of Octo- 
ber, and the fifth-day of April, in every year: and 
the ſaid annuity of one pound ſixteen ſhillings and 
three-pence per centum, to be payable in reſpect of 
every one hundred pounds to be contributed as afore- 
ſaid, ſhall be added to, and made one joint ſtock 
with, certain annuities payable at the Bank of Eng- 
land, which were granted for ninety-nine and ninety- 
eight years, and were conſolidated and made one 
joint ſtock by an at of the fourth year of the reign of 
his ſaid preſent Majeſty, and ſhall be paid and pay- 
able half yearly at the Bank of England, on the fifth 
day of July, and the fifth day of January, in every 
ear : 2 | 

That the ſaid annuities, ſo--to-be payable on the 
ſaid twelve millions, ſhall be charged, and chargeable 
upon, and payable out of, a fund to be eftabliſhed in 
this ſeſſion of parliament for payment thereof, and 


for which the finking fund (ſhall be a collateral ſecu- 
R ; F aa Lago 


— 


That every ä towards raiſing the Ad 


ſum of twelve millions ſhall, for every one thouſand - 
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tributed,” be entitled to four tickets, in a 
PL confift of forty-eight thouſand tickets, 
. to four hundred and eighty thouſand 
une, upon payment of the further ſum of ten 
nds for each ticket, the ſaid four hundred and 
key thouſand pounds to be diſtributed into prizes, 
- he benefit of the proprietors of the fortunate 
"Lets in the ſaid lottery, which ſhall be paid in 
ney at the Bank of England to ſuch proprietors, 
demand, as ſoon after the firſt day of March, 
be thouſand ſevea hundred and eighty-one, as cer- 
creates can be prepared, without any deduQion 
katſoever : | | 13.9. 

That every conttibutor ſhall, on or before the 
yenth day of this inſtant March, make a depoſit of 
teen pounds per centum on ſuch ſum as he or ſhe 
all chuſe to ſubſcribe. towards raifing the ſaid ſum 
twelve millions, with the chief caſhier or caſhiers 
che governor and company of the Bank of England; 
nd ub, a depoſit bf fifteen pounds per centum with 
he faid caſhier or caſhiers, in part of the monies to 
e contributed towards raiſing the ſaid ſum of four 
undred and eighty thouſand pounds by a lottery, 
; a ſecurity for making the future payments re- 
pectively, on or before the days or times hereinafter 
imited; that is to Tay, 

On /. 12, ooo, ooo to be raiſed by annuities, 


{.10 per centum on or before the 28ch day of April next. 


{.10 per centum on or before the 26th day of May next. 
{.10 fer centum on or before the 23d day of June next. 
{.10 per centum on or before the 28th day of July next. 
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{.15 per centum on or before the 2gth day of Auguſt next, , 
{-10 per centum on or before the 26th day of September next. 


On the lottery for £480,000. 
{.10 fer centum on or before the 12th day of May next. 
{.25 per centum on or before the 14th day of July next. 


ld per centum on or before the 24th day of October next. 
. io per centum on or before the 24th day of November next. 


20 per centum on or before the 12th day of September next. 
4.20 per centum on or before the 10th day of October next. 


That all the monſes ſo to be received by the ſaid 
Nef caſnler or caſhiers of the governor and com- 
wy of the Bank of England ſhall be paid into the 
peceipt of the Exchequer, to be applied from time to 
ne to ſuch ſervices as ſhall then have been voted by 
Wis Houſe in this ſe Hon of parliament : 

That every contributor, who ſhall pay in the Whole 
g 15 or her contribution money towards the ſum of 


twelve 
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twelve millions, to be contributed for annuities as 
aforeſaid, at any time before the twenty-third day' 
of October next, or on account of his or her ſhare in, 
the ſaid lottery, on or before the eleventh day of 
Segtember next, ſhall be allowed an intereſt by way 
of diſcount, after the rate of three pounds per Cen- 
tum per Annum, on the ſum ſo compleating his or 
her contribution reſpectively, to be computed from 
the day of compleating the ſame to the twenty- 
fourth day of November next, in regard to the ſum 


to be paid for the ſaid annuities, and to the tenth 


day of October next, in reſpe&t of the ſum to be 

paid on account of the ſaid Jottery ; and that all 

ſach perſons as ſhall make their full payments on 

the ſaid lottery ſhall have their tickets deliyered as 

ſoon as they can conveniently be made out, 
APRIL 13+ 


i. That, towards raiſing the ſupply granted to 


his majeſty, there be iſſued and applied the ſum of 
fix hundred and fifty thouſand four hundred and 
fifty-ſeven pounds, eighteen ſhillings, and one far- 
thing, remaining in the receipt of the Exchequer 
on the 5th day of April, 1780, for the diſpoſition of 
parliament, of the monies which had then ariſen of 
the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, or overplus monies, and 
other revenues, compoſing the fund commonly call- 
ed the ſinking fund — 

2. That, towards raiſing the ſupply granted to 
his majeſty, there be applied the 4 of 25,560 
pounds gs in the receipt of the Exehequer 
on the 5th day of April, of the deduction of fix- 
pence 1n the pound out of all monies paid upon all 
ſalaries, penſions and annuities and other payments 
from the crown | 

3. That, towards railing the ſupply granted to 
his majeſty, there be applied the ſum of three thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred ſixty-one pounds thirteen ſhil- 
lings and four-pence half-peny, remaining in the 
receipt of the Exchequer on the fifth day of April, 


—ä— . 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty, ſabje& to 


the diſpoſition of parliament, excluſive of the ſurplus 


- monies then un the ſinking fund 


AY 18. —_ 
That, towards railing the ſupply granted to his 


majeſty, the ſum of one million five hundred thou- - 


fand pounds be raiſed by loans or Exchequer bills, 
to be charged upon the firſt aids to be granted in the 


next ſeſſion of parliament ; ſuch Exchequer bills, if 


..,—- 12,480,000 0 


650,457 18 8 


25,560 00 


3.761 13 
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|. That, towards raiſing the ſupply granted to his 
e, there be ifſued and applied the ſum of one 
i/lion eight hundred forty-nine thouſand five hun- 
ied and forty-two pounds, one ſhilling, and ele- 
en pence three farthings, out of ſuch monies as 
zue ariſen, or ſhall or may ariſe, of the ſurpluſſes, 


an — 
2. That, towards raiſing the ſupply granted to 
is majeſty, the further ſum of one million nine 
undred thouſand pounds be raiſed, by loans or Ex- 
bequer bills, to be charged upon the firſt aids to be 
ranted in the next ſeſſion of parliament; and ſuc 

Exchequer bills, if not diſcharged with intereſt there- 
pon on or before the fifth day of April, one thou- 
and ſeven hundred and eighty-one, to be exchang- 
d and received in payment in ſuch manner as Ex- 
hequer bills have uſually been exchanged and re- 
rived in payment 
3. That a ſum, not exceeding fourteen thouſand 


nd ſix-pence, being the amount of ſeveral ſums 
ning from ſtoppages for proviſions for the detach- 
nent of artillery ſerving in North America, be ap- 
lied towards making good the ſupply granted to his 
najeſty towards defraying the extraordinary expences 
ff his majeſty's land forces, and other ſervices in- 
ured between the thirty-firſt day of January, one 
nouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-nine, and the 
brit day of February, one thouſand ſeven hundred 
nd eighty, and not provided for by parliament 

4. That a ſum, not exceeding twenty thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſeventeen pounds, ſeven ſhillings, 
ah four-pence, out of the monies or ſavings re- 
paning of the grant in this ſeſſion of parliament, 
for the charge of the new levies ordered to be raiſed 


de applied towards making good the ſupply granted 
lo his majeſty towards defraying the extraordinary 
txpences of his majeſty's land forces, and other ſer. 


ces, incurred between the thirty-firſt day of Ja- 


ceſſes, or overplus monies, and other revenues 
* the fund commonly called the ſinking 


dur hundred and five pounds, eighteen ſhillings, 
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charged, with intereſt thereupon, on or before 
x 2 day of April, 1781, to be exchanged and 
tor in payment, in ſuch manner as Exchequer 
ls have uſually been exchanged and received in 


1,500,000 © o 


1,849,542 1 112 


1,990,000 © © 


14,405 18 6 


for the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty, | 


nuary, 
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nuary, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy. 
nine, and the firſt day of February, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty, and not provided for by 
parliament a | . 

5. That a ſum, not exceeding one hundred and 
thirteen thouſand nine hundred and ninety-eight 


pounds, ſeven ſhillings, and four-pence, ariſing 


from the ſavings of the ſums voted by parliament for 
the penſions of Widows of officers oo the army, in 
the years one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy. 
five, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſix, 
one thouſand ſeven. hundred and ſeventy. ſeven, 


one thouſand ſeven huridred and ſeventy-eight, and 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-nine, be 


applied towards making good the ſupply granted to 
by majeſty towards defraying the pace hd 
expences of his majeſty's land forces, and other 
ſervices incurred, between the thirty- firſt day of 
January, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy- 


nine, and the firſt day of February, one thouſand 


ſeven hundred and eighty, and not provided for by 
parliament — | — 

6. That a ſum, not exceeding ten thouſand 
pounds, out of the ſavings (occaſioned by death 
and promotions) of the half pay of reduced officers 
of the army, from the twenty-fifth day of June, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-ſeven, to the 
twenty-fourth day of December, one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and ſeventy-nine, be applied towards 
making good the ſupply granted to his majeſty to- 
wards defraying the extraordinary expences of his 
majeſty's land forces, and other ſervices incurred 
between the thirty-firſt day of January, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-nine, and the firſt 
day of February, one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eighty, and not provided for by parliament 

7. That a ſum, not exceeding forty-eight thou- 


ſand three hundred pounds, being the amount of the 


ſums ordered to be reſerved in the hands of the 
Paymaſter-general of his majeſty's forces, out of 
the monies voted for the ſubſiſtence of an augmenta- 
tion to ſandry regiments of foot in the- year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-nine, purſuant 
to his majeſty's warrant of the twentieth of April, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty, authorizing 
fuch deductions, be applied towards making good 
the ſupply granted to his majeſty towards i 

the extraordinary expences of his mejeſty's lan 


* 


— — ————ñ— ñ́ —— U— —— — w[üäß —äꝛÜ—é— — 
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ner, and other ſervices incurred between the 

in rt day of January, one thouſand ſeven hun- 

ed and ſeventy-nine, and the firſt day of Fe- 

| one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty, 

1 bot rovided for by parliament | h — 48,300 oO © 
g. That, towards raifing the upply granted to | 
; mijeſty, there be applied the ſum of ten thou- 

ad five hundred and fix pounds, five ſhillings, 

id two-pence farthing, remaining in the receipt of 

e Exchequer of the ſum granted out of the ſup- 

les for the year one thonſand feven hundred and 

ſty, towards making good the deficiency of the 

ants for the year one thouſand feven hundred 

id forty-nine, being part of the ſum provided for 7 
aying the arrears of the marine * ws that were 

:binded in the year 6ne thouſand ſeven and forty- | 

joke _— e | — 10,566 5 2 
9. That, towards raiſing the ſupply granted to 

js majeſty, there be applied the ſum of five thoy- 

nd pounds remaining in the receipt of the exche- 

ner, which, by an act of the fifth year of the reign 

bis preſent majeſty, was granted for building a 

azaret „ — — — 5,000 oO 0 
10, That ſuch of the monies as ſhall be paid into | 

he receipt of the Exchequer” after the fifth day of 

Ioril, one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty, and 

In or before the fifth day of April, one thoufand 

yen hundred and eighty-one, of the produce of 

te duties charged by two acts made in the fifch and 

burteenth years of his preſent majeſty's reign upon 

be importation and exportation of Gum Senega 

ad Gum Arabic, be applied towards making good 

e ſupply granted to his majeſty | 


— 


— 


Total of ways and means — — 21,382,249 11 82 


ä—— — — 


\ote, 4 vote of credit of one million was alſo granted 

this Halten, and is charged on the next aids, 

The additional public debt funded and provided 

or this year, amounts to twelve millions; the in- 

erelt of which, at 4 per cent, per ann. is — 480, ch © 0 
The antuity for eighty years, of 11. 16s. 3d. 

er cent. per ann. — — _* 216,150 © 0 


In all per ann, — — 696, 150 © 0 


1 This 


xceſs of ways and means —— 185,752 18 11} 


- 
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This ſum (by acts paſſed in purſuance of different 
reſolutions) is propoſed to be raiſed in the following 
manner: | 
Additional duty on malt of 6d. per buſhel 
Ditto, on low wines of 1d. per gallon _ — 
Do. on ſpirits of 3d. per Ditto —— 
Do. on brandy of 18. per Do. — | 8 
Do. on rum of 18. per Do. . | 
Do. on foreign wines of 41. per ton on Portu- 
gal wines, and of 81, per ton on French wines 
A duty on coals exported of 4s. per Newcaſtle 
chaldron | 
Additional duty of 51. per cent. on the above „ Maj 
duties : iz 
Additional duty of 18. 10d. per buſhel on ſalt 6g, \ Ft 
Do. on advertiſements of 6d. each. — — 1 
A ſtamp duty on the receipt for any legacy, or My L 
ſor any ſhare of a perſonal eſtate divided under the | ME 
ſtatute of diſtributions, or the cuſtom of any pro- at a 
' vince or place of 28. 6d. if the value ſhall not ex- on by 
' ceed 2zol. and of 5s. if above 20l. and not erer 
* amounting to 1001. and of 208. if 1001, or up- exert 
wards | 12,000 0 odf@oport 
On dealers in coffee, tea, and chocolate, for a 
licence 5s. annually — — 9,000 Q prove 


| 75 —— ith on 
In all — — 701,534 0 eeder 

| — — Ligein 

; Exceſs of taxes | —— 5.384 0 Q 15 B 
— — — e 
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„ Maizfy's f gracious Speech to 
ary * of Parliament. Thur 
tay the 25th of Newvember, 1779. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
MEET you in parliament 
at a time when we are called 
on by every principle of duty, 
{ every conſideration of intereſt, 
exert our united efforts in the 
port and defence of our coun- 
y, attacked by an unjuſt and 
provoked war, and contending 
ith one of the moſt dangerous 
nfederacies that ever was form- 
| againſt the crown and people of 
feat Britain. 

The defigns and attempts of 
ur enemies to invade this king- 
pm, have, by the bleſſing of 
roridence, been hitherto fruſ. 
ned and diſappointed. They 
ll menace us with great arma- 
znts and preparations z but we 
fe, I truſt, on our part, well 
epared to meet every attack and 
el every inſult. I know the 
baratter of my brave people: the 
Jenaces of their enemies, and the 
pproach of danger, have no other 
ect on their minds, but to ani- 
te their courage, and to call 
nh that national ſpirit, which 
V ſo often checked, and defeat- 
6, the projects of ambition and 


Jultice, and enabled the Britiſh 
Vor. XXIII. 


e 
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fleets and armies to protect their 


own country, to vindicate their 


. own rights, and at the ſame time 


to uphold, and preſerve the liber- 
ties of Europe, from the reſtleſs 


and encroaching power of the 
Houſe of Bourbon. | 


In the midſt of my cate and 
ſolicitude for the ſafety and wel- 


fare of this country, I have not 


been inattentive to the ſtate of my 
loyal and Faithful kingdom of Ire- 
land. I have, in conſequence of 
your addreſſes, preſented to me in 
the laſt ſeſſion, ordered ſuch. pa- 
pers to be collected and laid before 
you, as may aſſiſt your delibera- 
tious, on this important buſineſs ; 
and I recommend it to you to con- 
ſider what further benefits and ad- 
vantages may be extended to that 
kingdom, by ſuch regulations, and 
ſuch methods, as may, moſt ef- 
fectually, promote the common 


ſtrength, wealth, and intereſts of 


all my dominions. 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 

The proper eſtimates ſhall, in 
due time, be laid before you. I 
ſee, with extreme concern, that 
the neceſſary eſtabliſhments of my 
naval and military forces, and the 
various ſervices and operations of 


the enſuing year, muſt inevitably - 


be attended with great and heavy 
* ] EXPence: ; 
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expences; but I rely on your wiſ- 
dom and public ſpirit for ſuch 
ſupplies, as the circumſtances and 
exigencies of our affairs ſhall be 
found to require. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I have great ſatisfaction in re- 
newing the aſſurances of my en- 
tire approbation of the good con- 
duct and diſcipline of the militia, 
and of their ſteady perſeverance in 
their duty; and I return my cor- 
dial thanks to all ranks of my 
loyal ſubjets who have ſtood 
forth in this arduous, conjunQure, 
and by their zeal, their influence, 
and their perfonal fervice, have 
given confidence as well as ſtrength 
to the national defence. Truſtirg 
in the Divine Providence, and in 
the juſtice of my cauſe, I am firm- 
ly reſolved to proſecute the war 
| with vigour, and to make every 
_ exertion in order to compel our 
enemies to liſten to equitable 
terms of peace and accommoda- 
tion. 


T be humble Addreſs of the Lords Spi- 


ritual and Temporal, in Parlia- 


ment aſſembled. 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

Woe: your majeſty's moſt du- 

tiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
parliament afſembled, beg leave to 
return your majeſty our humble 
thanks for your moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne. 

The juft ſenſe we have of the 
bleſſings under your majeſty's go- 
yernment, and the indignation we 
feel at the unprovoked and un- 
warrantable aggreſſion of our ene- 
mies, who ſeek to deprive us of 
thoſe bleſſings, and threaten your 
majeſty's kingdoms with in vaſion, 


will continue to animate 
lutions, and redouble 83 
in the national defence. 
truſt, that thoſe efforts, ſecondel 
by the zeal of a faithful and loyal 
people, will, under the Provideace 
of God, be fully ſufficient to % 
pel every attack, to fruſtrate the 

opes, and defeat the deſigns of 
any confederacy that may be forn. 
ed againſt your majeſty's crow 
and dominions. 

In ſuch a criſis, the approach gf 
danger can ſerve only to call for 
that national ſpirit, which alway 
riſes with the occafion that de. 
mands it, but never diſplayed it 
ſelf in a more important conjurc. 
ture, though it has ſo oſten pr 
teted the liberties of theſe king. 
doms, and of Europe in general, 
and has enabled the Britiſ fleet 
and armies to withſtand, and de. 
feat the defigns of that reſileſs ard 
aſpiring ambition, which has fe 
frequently diſturbed the peice and 
invaded the rights of mankind, 

We are deeply ſenfible of your 
majeſty's paternal goodneſs, which 
does not confine ittelf to one part 
of your dominions, but is anxow 
for the proſperity of the whole, 
and, in the midſt of your care and 
ſolicitude for the ſafety and vel 
fare of this country, has led your 
attention to the ſtate of your loyal 
and faithful kingdom of Ireland 
Guided by the ſame ſentiment 
which prompted the humble a- 
dreſs we — to your majel 
the laſt ſeſſion, we will continue 
our attention to thoſe import 
objects your majeſty's wiſdom . 
commends, and after deliberate) 
weighing the whole, will cone, 
what further benefits may be . 
tended to that kingdom, by (ad 


regulations, and ſuch 1 
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nay mol effeRually promote the 
deamon ſtrength, wealth, and in- 
refs of all your Majeſty's domi- 
2 majeſty's approbation of 
he good conduct and diſcipline of 
k militia, and of their ſteady 
ſeverance in their duty, and 
de ſatisfaction your majeſty ex- 
;reſſes in the conduct of your 
oyal ſubjects of all ranks, who 
ure food forth in this arduous 
onjunRture; muſt redouble that 
|, extend that inflaence, and 
creaſe thoſe perſonal exertions, 
hich have given confidence as 
ell as ſtrength to the national de- 
nee. | 
We ſee, with great ſatisfaQion; 
at your majeſty, truſting in the 
divine Providence, and in the juſ- 
ce of your cauſe, is firmly re- 
bed to proſecute the war with 
your, and to make every exer- 
jon, in order to compel our ene- 
lies to liſten to equitable terms of 
ate and accommodation. Such 
irited and vigorous meaſures 
uſt be conducive to ſo defirable 
tend; and we humbly beg leave 
d aſſure your majeſty, that they 
ll meet with our m hearty 
ncurrence and firmeſt ſupport. 


Iu Majefty's moſt gracious Anfever. 


My Lords, ; 

| THANK you for this dutiful 
Id loyal addreſs. The ſpirit 
d reſolution with which you 
and forth in the national defence, 
id the ſupport you promiſe to the 
porous meaſures [ am deter- 
ned to purſue, muſt tend to 
lore, upon fair and equitable 
ms, that general tranquility, 
lich I have ever endeavoured to 
untain ; and your attention to 
ile important objects I have re- 
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commended to you, will, I doubt 
not, increaſe the general proſpe- 
rity of all my ſubjects, which is 
my conſtant and invariable aim; 


o - 


a — | 
The humble Addreſi of the Houſe of 
Commons to the King. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
WE: your majeſty's moſt du- 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the Commons of Great Britain in 
parliament aſſembled, beg leave 
to return your majeſty the thanks 
of this Houſe, for your moſt gra- 
cidus ſpeech from the throne; 

We are truly ſenſible that, in 
the preſent arduovs fituation of 
affairs, we are called upon by 
every principle and every ſenti- 
ment of duty to your majeſty, and 
to thoſe we repreſent, to exert and 


to unite our utmoſt efforts in the 


ſupport and defence of our coun- 
try againſt a moſt unjuſt war, and 


one of the molt dangerous confe- 


deracies that was ever formed 
againſt the crown and people of 
Great Britain, 

We ſet and revere the goodneſs 
of Divine Providence, in fruſtrat- 
ing and diſappointing the deſigns 
of our enemies to invade this king- 
dom: and whenever they attempt 
to carry their menaces into exe- 
cution, we truſt that their attacks 
will be repelled, and their enter- 
prize defeated, by the bleſſing of 
the ſame Providence on the valour 
and intrepidity of your majeſty's 
fleets and armies; and that your 
majeſty's gracious and endearing 
declaration of your confidence in 
the character and courage of your 
people will be juſtified, by the 
moſt convincing proofs, that they 
are ſtill animated by the ſame ar- 
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dour, and the ſame ſpirit, that 
have in former times carried this 
nation through ſo many difficul- 
ties and dangers, and have ſo of- 
ten enabled their anceſtors to pro- 
tect their country and all its do- 
minions, and to fave not only 
their own rights, but the liberties 
of other free ſtates, from the reſt- 
leſs ambition and encroaching 
power of the Houſe of Bourbon. 
We acknowledge, with thank- 
* falneſs, your majeſty's goodneſs 
and attention to the addreſs of this 
Houſe, reſpe&ing your loyal and 
faithful kingdom. of Ireland, in 
being pleaſed to order ſuch papers 
to be communicated to this Houle, 
as may aſſiſt our deliberations on 
this important buſineſs: and we 
beg leave to aſſure your majeſty, 
that we will not fail to take into 
our conſideration what further be- 
nefits and advantages may be ex- 
tended to that kingdom by ſuch 
regulations, and ſuch methods, as 
may moſt effectually promote the 
common ſtrength, wealth, and in- 
tereſts of all your dominions. 
Permit us, Sir, to return -our 
humble thanks to your majeſty, for 
the gracious manner. in which 
your majeſty renews and conkrms 


your entire approbation of the 


good conduct and fteady diſcipline 
of the national militia; and to 
aſſure your majeſty that we con- 
cur moſt fincerely with your ma- 
jeſty, in acknowledging and ap- 
plauding the meritorious zeal and 
ſervices of thoſe loyal ſubjects who 
Rood forth in the hour of danger, 
and who have added confidence, 
as well as ſtrength, to the national 
defence. 

Your majeſty's faithful commons 
receive with gratitude, and-take a 
ſincere part in, your mzjefty's pa- 
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ternal expreſſions of concern, ty 
the various and extenſive en 
and operations of the enſuing jeg 
muſt unavoidably be aztended wi 
great and heavy expences: ye, 
when it is conſidered how nud 
the commerce, the proſperity, ul 


the ſafety, of Great Britain +Y®) * 
pend on the iſſue of this conf pred 
we doubt not that ſuch Ws old 
conſiderations and motives.will i, by 
duce all your majeſly's ſubje&s4 your 
ſuſtain, with chearfulneſs and may. nahe 
nanimity, whatever burthens þ Ar 
be found neceſſary, for raiſing ſu foo 
ſupplies as may enable your q NG, 
jeſty to proſecute the war with j er 
gour and effect, and to make er . 
exertion, in order to compel you . 
enemies to liſten to equital * 
terms of peace and accommat ay. 
r we ob 
3 that | 
| | hath c 
Addreſs Y the Archbiſhop, Lib »: the 
and Clergy of the Provint eltabli 
Canterbury, in Convocatin, appare 
fSembled, preſented to his May The 
on the 17th of November, 17%0 day, : 
Moſt gracious Sovereign, _ 
E your majeſty's molt dd wi a 
ful and loyal ſubjects, ge ci. 
archbiſhop, biſhops, aud clergy VOY 
the province of Canterbury, Þ 0 
convocation aſſembled, humbly! rreſl 
leave to approach your throne, et 5 
with the deepeſt ſenſe of gau ier 
for the protection we contnte ge 
enjoy under your majelly's 7 bly af 
to offer our unfeigned conan any 
tions on the further ſecurit we ſhal 


your majeſty*s illuſtrious Houle, 
the birth of another prince, arc 
the happy recovery of our gra 
queen, the patroneſs of tell 
and virtue. 

We are, on this occaſion, f, 


olarl obliged to acknowledge 
"nd admire a late inſtance of your 
majeſty's attention to the intereſts 


briſtianity, in your royal mu- 
— to . Aer deſigns of 
the ſociety for the propagation of 
the goſpel in foreign parts, erected 
by a charter from, your glorious 
predeceſſor, King William, and 
now reſtored to its former activity, 
by the liberal contributions of 
your ſubjects, encouraged by your 
majeſty's example.  _ 

AmidR all the — 4 and 
fyour we derive from the good- 
nes of your majeſty's heart, we 
lament the neceſſity of con feſſing, 
that the licentiouſneſs of the times 
continues to counteract your pa- 
ternal care for the ſtate of national 
religion. Bad men and bad books 
are the produce of all times ; but 
we obſerve with particular regret, 
that the wickedneſs of the age 
hath of late been directly pointed 
at the fences of piety and virtue, 
elabliſhed by God himſelf, and 
apparently ſecured by law. 

The open violation of the Lord's 
day, and the invitations of men to 
deſert the religious duties of that 
day for amuſements, frivolous at 
belt, appears to call ſor the aid of 
the civil magiſtrate, to check the 
progreſs of an evil ſo dangerous 

th to church and ſtate, by ſup» 
preſing on the Lord's day, places 
of reſort for pleaſure, where the 
nterpofition of the miniſters of 
rlpion is imprafticable. We hum- 
bly aſſure your majeſty, that ſo far 
8 any exertion of our's can reach, 
Ke ſhall not fail to admoniſh and 
na both by word and exam- 
ple, 

We have the comfortable hope, 
dir, that it will appear to your 


wefty, that Popery is leſs preva- 
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lent.than it has been in this part 
of your dominions. We are too 
zealouſly attached to Proteſtantiſm 
not to oppoſe the errors of the 
Church of Rome, as well in con- 
troverſial attacks, as in the more 
ſucceſsful way of teaching the doc- 
trines of our Apoſtolical Church; 
adhering, at the ſame time, inva- 
riably to the principles of the re- 
formation, which direct us to op- 
pole error of every kind, by argu- 
ment and perſuaſion, and to diſ- 
avow all violence in the cauſe of 
religion. | 

May Almighty God, who, for 
our fins, hath permitted your ma- 
jeſty to be involved in a war, juſt, 
indeed, and neceſſary, but in its 
own nature productive of much ca- 
lamity, bleſs our majeſty's efforts 
with deciſive ſucceſs! 

It becomes us, as miniſters of 
the goſpel, to praiſe God for every 
victory which has a tendency to 
the bleſſings of peace; and when- 
ever it ſhall pleaſe his infinite 
wiſdom to reſtore them to this na- 
tion, we ſhall further beſeech him 
to grant to your majeſty the full 
enjoyment of thoſe bleflings for 
many years, in the proſperity and 
unanimous loyalty of your ſub- 
was 
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To which Addreſs his Majeſty was 
pleaſed to return the tollowing 
moſt gracious Anſwer : 


I THANK you for your con- 
gratulations on the increaſe of my 
family, and the happy recovery of 
the queen, 

I hear with pleaſure the zeal 
you expreſs for the intereſts of our 
holy religion; and I ſhall conti- 
nue to make it my conſtant en- 
deavour to ſupport them upon the 

[X] 3 principles 
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principles of the reformation, 

againſt the encroachments of licen- 

tiouſneſs or ſuperſtition. ] 
Troſting to the . juſtice of my 


cauſe, I rely on the continuance 


of the bleſſings of Providence on 
my endeavours to reffore to my 
people a ſafe and honourable 


peace. 
9 7 „ — * ” 


PROTEST or TE LORDS. 
Die Martis, Feb. 8 vo. 


Moved, 


HAT a committee be ap- 

pointed, conſiſting of mem- 
bers of both Houſes, poſſeſſing nei- 
ther employment nor penſion, to 
examine without delay into the 
public expenditure, and the mode 
of accounting for the ſame; more 
4 into the manner of 
making all contracts, and at the 
ſame time to take into conſidera- 
tion what ſavings can be made con- 
ſiſtent with public dignity, juſtice, 
and gratitude, by an abolition of 


old or new created offices, the du- 


ties of which have either ceaſed, 


or ſhall on enquiry prove inade- 


quate to the fees or other emolu- 
ments ariſing therefrom, or by the 
reduction of ſuch ſalaries or other al- 
lowances and profits as may appear 
to be unreaſonable; that the ſame 
may be applied to leſſen the pre- 
ſent ruinous expenditure, and to 
-enable us to carry on the preſent 
war againſt the Houſe of Bourbon, 
with that decifion and vigour 
which can alone reſult from na- 
tional zeal, confidence, and una- 
pimity. 

After a long debate, the Houſe 


\ 


divided at half paſt one. 
* appeared W 
or the motion cox, ; 
it ton, including bene, t 
Majority againſt the motion 4 


DxssEvTrLent, 

iſt. Becauſe, however the walt 
of public money, and the profu, 
fion of uſeleſs ſalaries, may hay 
been heretofore overlooked in the 
days of wealth and proſperity, the 
neceſhties of the preſent time cu 
no longer epcure the ſame ſylen 
of corruption and prodigality. 

The ſcarcity of maney, the d. 
miniſhed value of land, the ſinking 
of rents, with the decline of trade, 
are melancholy proofs that we are 
almoſt arrived at the end of tant. 
tion, and yet the demands are an. 
nually increaſed, while the hope 
of peace are every year put 101 
greater diſtance, 

For let any man conſider the 
immenſe. debt increaſing beyond 
the poſſibility of payment, with 
the preſent accumulation of taxes 
upon every article, not only of 
luxury, but of convenience and 
even of neceſlary uſe ; and let hin 
carry his thoughts forward to thoſe 
additional duties which muſt in. 
mediately be impoſed to make good 
the intereſt of the approaching 


loan, and of that debt which mi 


remain unfunded, he will find 
that at leaſt one million and 1 
half of intereſt muſt be provided 
for, beſides what may be further 
neceſſary to make good the dei. 
ciences of the late taxes. 
Under theſe circumſtances, the 
ſavings of a ſtri& and vigilant co. 
nomy in every branch, and theap- 


-plication of overgrown ſalaries, 


_pymerited penſions, and oſeleh 


place! 


capab| 
niſter 
out A 
public 
when 


STATE 

the public ſervice, are 
— te * left in the 
chauſted tate of our finances, But 
reſides this ſtrong argument of ne- 
cefſity that preſſes upon the preſent 
noment, ſuch” and ſo great are 
the abuſes in the * and 
erpenditure of the public money 
4; would call for the ſtricteſt en- 
viry and animadverſion even in 
the beſt of times. The practice of 
expending immenſe ſums without 
conſent of parliament, under the 
fallacious head of contingencies 
and extraordinaries, the greater 
part of which might eaſily be com- 
priſed in an eſtimate ; but becauſe 
ſome unforeſeen articles are not 
eapable of ſuch preciſion, the mi- 
zilter has, under that colour, found 
out a method of expending the 
public money firſt ad libitum, and 
when it has been ſo expended, has 
found means 'to induce parliament 
to think itſelf bound in honour to 
ratify and make it good, deſerves 
the higheſt cenſure ; and no mini- 
fer who ſhall dare to ſtake the 
public credit, for money that has 
not been voted, ought to be juſti- 
hed-by a leſs authority than an Act 
of lademnity. The millions which 
remain in conſequence unexplain- 
ed and unaccounted for; the 
ſhameful facility of admitting al- 
molt every claim ; the improvident 
bargains made for the public ſer- 
uce; the criminal neglect and even 
contempt of the few checks eſta- 
bliſhed in the Board of Treaſury, 
delides great part of the money 
being ſhared in its paſſage among 
a tribe of collectors, clerks, agents, 
jodbers or contractors, or paid 
ny by official extortion, or ſtop- 
ped in its courſe to breed intercſt 
{or ſome wgroſling individuals, are 
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grievances which the preſent mo- 
tion has in view to remedy. 5 
2dly, But great and important 
as the motion is in this view of it, 
it is ſtill more important in ano- 
ther, as it tends to narrow the wide 
{reading influence of the crown, 
that has found its way into every 
corner of the kingdom, 8 

It is ſufficient to allude to this 
1 without any farther en- 
argement; but this argument, 
though perhaps the ſtrongeſt in fa- 
vour of” the motion, has been 
turned into an objection to it, as 
if it meant to abridge the rights 
of monarchy, and make the crown 
dependent on the parliament. 

f the objection means to inſi- 
nuate that corruption is neceſſary ta 
government, we ſhall leave that 
principle to confute itſelf by its 
own apparent iniquity. - 


That this motion is intended to 


diminiſh the conſtitutional power of 
the crown, we deny. The conſti- 
tutional power of the crown we 
are no leſs ſolicitous to preſerve, 
than we are to annihilate its un- 
conſtitutional influence. The pre- 
rogative rightly underſtood, not 
touched or intended to be touched 
by this motion, will ſupport the 
crown in all the ſplendour which 
the king's perſonal dignityrequires, 
and with all the authority and vi- 
gour neceſſary to give due effect ta 
the executive powers of govern- 
ment. 

It has been argued, that this is 
not a proper time for reformation, 
when all the attention of the king- 
dom ſhould be employed upon the 
war, as the great and only object 
in the preſent time of diſtreſs: to 
which we beg leave to inſiſt that 


the preſent is, for that very rea- 


1414 ſon, 
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ſon, the propereſt time, becauſe 
nothing is ſo eſſential to the con- 
duct and proſecution of the war as 
the frugal management of that 
ſupply | which only it can be 
carried on with any proſpect of 
ſucceſs. Nor ought the plan of 
cconomy to be any longer delayed 
at the riſque of a general bank- 
ruptey; and from the hiſtory of 
this, as well as other countnes, 
times of neceſſity have been always 
times of reform. 

z3dly. Becauſe we conceive that 
the mode of a committee, which 
might act with a committee of 
the other, Houſe, and might, if 
neceſſary, be rendered durable, 
and veſted with due powers by an 
$5.8 the es legiſlature, might 
bring back the public expenditure 
to ĩts conſtitutional principle, might 
deviſe proper regulations for open- 
ing contracts to the propoſals of 
every fair bidder, for reforming 
the abuſes of office, and the enor- 
mity of fees, with a variety of 
Saver abuſes, particularly that of 
large ſums of money lying in the 
hands of individuals, to the loſs of 
the ſtate. . | 
An objection has been ſtrongly 
urged on the ground of an appre- 
henfion expreſſed by ſome lords, 
as if they ſeriouſly entertained it, 
of its producing a quarrel between 
the two Houſes of parliament; in 
conſequence of which, the public 
buſineſs might be obſtructed, by a 
claim on the part of the Houſe of 
Commons to an .excluſive right of 
conſidering and providing for the 
ſubiecks of this motion. 
- Such a claim certainly cannot 


be ſupported, as a conſequence of 


the claim of that Houſe to origi- 
nate money bills. Not a fingle 
Lord appeared to entertain an idea 
| 1 


that ſuch a claim would ' vel 


other. 


founded. In truth, the objea; 
ſuppoſes It to be il. asdf 7 
that therefore the Houſe will u. 
fiſt it; and yet it aſſumes that the 
Houſe of Commons will advan 
and perſiſt in this ill founded 
claim. We cannot diſcover a 
colour for ſuch a ſuppoſition, un. 
leſs we were to adopt the iuſiaz. 
tions of thoſe who repreſent the 
corrupt influence (which it is ou 
wiſh to ſuppreſs) as already per. 
vading that Houſe. Thoſe who 
entertain that opinion of one 
Houſe of parliament, will hardy 
think leſs diſreſpe&fully of the 
To them it will ſeem 4 
matter of indifference, whether 
the motion is defeated by the ex. 
ertion of that influence, to excite 
a groundleſs claim in the ons 
Houſe, or by a groundleſs appre. 
heuſion of ſuch a claim in the 
other. But we, who would he 
underſtood to think with more fe. 
ſpect of both, cannot entertain an 
apprehenſion ſo injurious to the 
Houſe of Commons, as that they 
would at this time eſpecially, and 
on this occaſion, have advanced 
ſuch a claim, - 

The motion has likewiſe been 
objected to on account of its diſquis 
lifying perſons poſſeſſigg employ: 
ments or penſions, to be of the 
propoſed committee, We are fu 
from ſuppoſing that the poſſeſſion 
of place or penſion neceſlarily cot 
rupts the integrity of the poſſeſia, 
We have ſeen, and the pubin 
have ſeen, many 111 uſtrious l- 
ſtances of the contrary; yet u 
cannot but ſuppoſe that the pubic 
expectation of advantage from tb 
meaſure would have been lels {at- 
guine, if they had een perions 
polleſling offices ſe lected io dil 

gal 


10 how far their offices were uſe- 
5 or their ſalaries adequate ; dey 
\erhaps would not think the pol- 
mor of a pen ſion or office the ſit- 
| judge how far that penſton or 
ce had been merited or was ne- 
eſſar/. We cannot. therefore 
ok the motion juſtly exception- 
dle on this ground; it rather ap- 
wars to us tO have been drawn 
n a proper attention to noble 
rds in that predicament, exempt- 
e them from a ſituation which 


line. a 
We conceive ourſelves war- 


.nted in the mode propoſed, by 
recedent as well as reaſon, and 
was ſtated to the Houſe to have 
en recommended by the molt ap- 
broved conſtitutional authors who 
Live written ſince the revolution; 
but having offered to meet any 
ther propoſition which might 
ary with it. ſubſtantial - remedy, 
and no ſuch being offered, not- 
jithſtanding the time this propo- 
tion has lain before the Houſe, 
e cannot help conſidering the 
preſent negative as going to the 
ubltantial as well as formal part 
of the motion, and hold ourſelves 
pbliged to avail ourſelves of our 
gut of entering our proteſt againſt 
the rejection of the above propo- 
tion, | 
qthly; We are farther impelled 
to preſs this motion, becauſe the 
dbje& of it has been ſeconded and 
called for by a conſiderable ma- 
onty of the people, who are aſſo- 
ciating for this purpoſe, and ſeem 
termined to purſue it, by every 
gal and | conſtitutional method 
that can be deviſed for its ſucceſs ; 
and however ſome may affect to be 
armed, as if ſuch aſſociations 
tended to diſtorb the peace, or en- 


doch upon zhe delegated power 
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y maſt necefſarily with to de- 
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of the other Houſe, we are per- 
ſuaded they have no other view 
but to collect the ſenſe of the 
pie, and to inform the whole body 
of the repreſentatives, what are 
the ſentiments of the whole bod 
of their conſtituents, in which 
reſpe&t their proceedings have 
been orderly, peaceable, and con- 
ſtitutional. And if it be aſked, 
what farther is to be done if thefe 
petitions are rejected? The beſt 
anſwer is, that the caſe cannot be 
ſuppoſed ; for although upon a few 
ſeparate petitions it may be fairly 
ſaid that the other Houſe ought 
not to be decided by a part only 
of their conſtituents, yet it cannot 
be preſumed they will ad in de- 
hong of the united opinion of 
the whole people, or indeed of 
any great and notorious majority. 
It is admitted they have a power 
to vote as they think fit; but it 
is not poſſible to conceive that ſo 
wiſe an aſſembly will ever be rath 
enough to reject ſuch petitions, 
and by that means cauſe this dan- 
gerous queſtion to be broached 
and agitated, Whether they have 
not brgke their truſt ? The voice of 
the people will certainly be com- 
plied with. | 
Miniſters may, as they have done 
in recent inſtances, deprive any 
man of what he holds at their plea- 
ſure, for preſuming to exerciſe his 
undoubted right of thinking for 
himſelf on theſe or other public 
ſubjects: but it will not be wiſe 
in them to treat theſe aſſociations 
with contempt, or call them by 
the 1nvidious name of Faction, a 
name by which the minority in 
both Houſes of parliament have 
been ſo frequently and fo falſely 
calumniated, becauſe the name fo 
applied will reco!l back upon 
themieiyves, when acting * 
8 


0 
| 
' 
l 


the general ſenſe of the nation; 
nor will they be able to repreſent 


| theſe numbers, ſo reſpectable in 


rank and property (as they did 
but too ſucceſsfully the difcon- 
tented Americans), as a mob of 
indigent and ſeditious incendiaries, 
becauſe the le to whom this is 
addreſſed, are the very people that 
are abuſed, and every man bears 
within himſelf the teſtimony of its 
falſehood. | 

The miniſters, on this particular 
occaſion, cannot deceive the people. 


Forteſcue, Abingdon, 
Harcourt, Pembroke and 
De Ferrars, Montgomery, 
Beaulieu, Fitzwilliam, 
Camden, Rutland, | 
Coventry, Nugent Temple, 
Richmond, Bolton, 
Mancheſter, Courtenay, 
Derby, Stamford, 
Effingham, Tankerville, 
Grafton, . S. Aſaph, 
Portland, ycombe, 
Ferrers, Craven, 
Cholmondeley, Rockingham, 
King, Scarborough, 
Abergavenny, Jerley, 
J. Peterborough, Devonſhire. 


Diſentiente, without reaſons, 
Radnor. 
For all the above reaſons, ex- 


cept the fourth, Oſborne. 


2 2 Qy > "» 


Die Lune, Mart. Gta. 


Moved, | 
\HAT whereas the Right 


2 Hon. the Marquis of Car- 


marthen was diſmiſſed from his 


office of Lord Lieutenant of the 


Eaft-Riding of Yorkſhire, on the 
morning of the 8th of February, 


 - when his opinion was known con- 


cerning a queſtion that was to be 


d gitated in this houſe on the even- 
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” meaſure. But the motion, at the 


ing of that day; and w 
Right Hon, the Earl of — 


was likewiſe diſmiſſed & 

office of Lord Lientenant Gun 
ſhire, a few days after he ka 
given his vote upon the ſams 
queſtion 3 therefore this houſe hay 
reaſon to ſuſpe& that they ven 
diſmiſſed in conſequence of th, 
ſaid votes; it is reſolved therefor 
that an humble addreſs be pr. 
ſented to his Majeſty, beſeechn 
him to be graciouſly plealed x 


inform the houſe, whether he cle 
adviſed, and by whom, to Uni *＋ 
the ſaid two noble lords for thei rmifſio 


conduct in parliament, 
After a long debate, the queſtion 
being put, 
Contents 31 Proxies 8 
Not- contents 56 Proxies 36 - 1 
Diss tNTIEN T, 


I. Becauſe we cannot entertain ant 

a doubt, but that the two nobls 
| place 
lords, whoſe removals from thei ue 
lieutenancies have given riſe u nſeque 
this motion, ſuffered this mark of mpt t. 
his Majeſty's diſpleaſure for ted | 
condu in parliament, "oy 
The facts expreſſed of the ny i pro 


tion were ſufficient in themſelve 
to ſatisfy any reaſonable perſon 
that this was the ſole cauſe of ther 
diſmiſſion, and might well hart 
juſtified! an immediate cenſure u 
the adviſers of that unconſtitutional 


| ſame time that it was calculated n 
point the cenſure at thoſe adviſen 
by name, if it ſhould have ben 
merited, gave them an opportuny 
of being exculpated if guiltleſs, bf 
the ſolemn teſtimony which I 
Majeſty would, in ſuch caſe, hat 
given of their innocence. 

II. Becauſe the offer made by 
the noble lord who propoſed til 
addreſs that it ſhould be with 
drawn, if any one of his Mazel, 

6 miniken 


would declare * his 
eſe removals were 
7. nero than that 
* * been alledged, and the 
ence vith which miniſters thought 
o receive this propoſal, although 
led upon by almoſt every lord 
o ſpoke for. the motion, is an 
ional reaſon for confirming 
1 our belief, that his Majeſty 
heen adyiſed to remove the 
> noble lords from their lieu- 
ancies for their conduct in par- 
ent. | 
Il Becauſe we conſider this 
ſmiſion of lords from high and 
curable offices, on account of 
ir proceedings in parliament, 
be 2 violation of the Bill of 
johts, which declares, ** That 
xceedings in parliament ought 
to be 1mpeached or queſtioned 
ch leſs puniſhed) in any court 
place out of parliament,” And 
are greatly apprehenſive of the 
ſequences, if this daring at- 
mpt to ſybvert one of the moſt 
red principles of our conſti- 
tion, ſhould paſs with impunity 
d grow into precedent, 
IV. Becauſe the miſchieyous 
kdency of ſuch influence is 
a augmented by the con- 
Won which the offices in queſ- 
In (licutenancies of counties) 
e with the proper conſtitution 
the militja, That important 
ich of the national defence has 
n ſo altered as to have almoſt 
L ipht of the original principles 
a Engliſh militia. . The noto- 
Jus abuſes introduced into it, 
che diſregard paid to the few 
eſome regulations remaining 
i, would ſoon make the militia 


jaiſters 


gerous inſtrument in the 
i of the miniſter, were it not 
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for the exemplary zeal of thoſe 
gentlemen, who, ſacrificing every 
degree of domeſtic comfort, and 
ſubmitting to unneceſſary and 
diſtant removals from their coun- 
ties, ſtill endeavour to maintain 
its purity in the character of its 
officers; and we conſider theſe 
alterations and abuſes as giving 
the more juſt grounds of appre- 
henſion and jealouſy, as they tend 
to aſſimilate the militia in prin- 
ciple and in habits to the ſtanding 
army, in which alſo dangerous 
innovations appear daily takin 
place; innovations, which though 
charged in the debate, were neither 
denied nor defended. 

Laſtly, becauſe when miniſters, 
in the fans moment that they are 
exerting the influence of the crown 
in a moſt corrupt and unconſti- 
tutional manner, think fit to aſ- 
ſert, in contradiction to the evi- 
dence of all our ſenſes, that it is 
not increaſed, and is not formi- 
dable, we can have little ho 
that ſuch miniſters will ever ſofter 
that influence ta be diminiſhed, 
although its diminution is one of 
the principal objects of the prayer 
and petition of the people, founded 
on a feeling ſenſe of the increaſed, 
lacreafing, and formidable extent 
or it. 


Harcourt, Mancheſter, 
Wycamb, Rockingham, 
Craven, Rutland, 
Camden, Abingdon, 
De Ferrars, Abergavenny, 
Ponſonby, Fitzwilliam, 
King, Richmond, 
Derby, Effingham, 
Beaulieu, Radnor. 
. Devonſkire, 


Dis 


1 
| 


_ — — — — 


It was then moyed to reject the 


\ 
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_ ſupply of military arra 
are connected with the ſu 


Die Veneris, Aprilis 1 Amo. 
Moved, 4 


HAT the bill, intitled a bill 
ſor the excluſion of con- 
tractors from the lower houſe of 


parliament, be read a ſecond time 


and committed. 
After ſome debate, the queſtion 
being put, there appeared 
For the commitment 41 
Againſt it 60 


Majority - 19 


bill. | 

The queſtion was put there- 
upon, and reſolved in the affirm- 
ative. 

-  DaisSENTIENT, - 

T. Becauſe the commons, de- 
firous of re-eſtabliſhing the repu- 
tation. and authority of parliament, 
and of giving ſatisfaction to the 
people, at a time when the moſt 
2 and unſuſpicious confidence 


| between the repreſentative and 


conſtituent bodies is eſſentially 
neceſſary, have come to a reſo- 
lution, * That it is neceſſary to 
declare, that the influence of the 


crown has ip creaſed, is increaſing, 


and onght to be diminiſhed.” 

This reſolution we conceive to 
be undeniably true, and highly 
ſeaſonable. Their commencement 
of the diminution (which they 
haye ſolemnly engaged to make) 
by the bill here rejected, 1s no leſs 
Judicious. In the midſt of a war, 
in which nothing (among all its 
unhappy circumitances) is more 
remarkable than the prodigality 
with which it is carried on, it 
appears peculiarly neceſſary to re- 
move from parliament the ſuſpicion 


that the raſh adoption, the obſti- 


nate continuance, and the corrupt 


complaint, ſhould fit as the q 


when the parliamentary ſervice d 


derſtood part of the agreene 


ungemein 


a court majority in part; 

II. Becauſe 4 1 
preſſed with actual impoſi 
and terrified with the cond 
proper of farther , and hea 

urthens, have a right to be 4 
ſured, that none ſhould have 
power of laying thoſe burtheys 
who have an intereſt in Increaky 
them. Neither is it fit that i 
who are the principal ſubjeg 


trollers of their own conduf 
Contracts can never be fairly mad 


the contractor is a neceſſary, y 


and muſt be reckoned into th 
price. But the moſt unexy 
tionable contract being a matterg 
reat advantage to the contrafly 
it becomes a means of inflyend 
even when it is not a principle 
abuſe. It is the preateſt of f 
the bribes a miniſter has to beſlo 
and one Gay's jobb may be wo 
the purchaſe of the fee of moſt 
the places and penſions that 
held in that houſe. 
III. Becauſe no reaſons ha 
been aſſigned for the rejedion 
this bill, but ſuch as appear u. 
frivolous or dangerous, It. 
argued as neceſſary to abate 4 
phrenzy of virtue, which began 
ſhew itſelf in the Houſe of C 
mons. This new ſpecies of phread 
we look upon to be rather ac 
rater of ſoundneſs, than a yn 
tom of inſanity; and we fat 
declare, that, as we frequen 
come into contact with the 0 
Honſe, we heartily wiſh that © 
diſtemper may become conti 
Another reaſon afligned gu 
this bill, that it is not _ 


aniary emoluments to have 
ny 1 _ 

ears to originate from 
red 4 of under- 
wo the houſe and the nation, 
hat it 1 mentioned as a matter to 
e animadverted upon, not an- 
ered, Of the ſame Nature is 
he argument drawn from the ſup- 
poſed improbability of abuſes in 
ontracts, becauſe the law has left 
the hands of miniſters the 


| onorters of their power, and the 
— of their own fraud and 
nalverſation. Theſe arguments 


who look at the Houſe of Lords as 
z barrier againſt ſome poſſibly ſud- 
den and miſtaken warmth of the 


de injurious to the juſt preroga- 
tives of the crown, or the rights of 
the people; but we will not bear 
the groſs abuſe of this conſtitu- 
tional power; or that this Houſe 
ſhould ſet itſelf as an obſtruction 
o the moſt honourable, manly, 
and virtuous reſolution ever come 
to by an Houſe of Commons; a 
reſolution made in direct con- 
ſormity to the . of their 
conſtituents, We proteſt, there- 
fore, againſt our ſtanding in the 
way of even the firit ſteps taken 
towards promoting the indepen- 
pence, integrity, and virtue of a 


douſe of parliament. 
De Ferrars, J. St. Aſaph, 
Rockingham, Beaulieu, 
Abergavenny, Oſborne, 
Forteſcue, Cholmondeley, 
Courtenay, Mancheſer, 
Wycombe, Coveatry, 
Ponſonby, St. John, 
Percy, Fitz- William, 
Ferrers, Abingdon, 
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quence on members of par- 


or ſuch à contempt of 


neans of proſecuting at law the 
vill give little ſatis faction to thoſe- 


Houſe of Commons, that might 


Pembroke, and Portland; 
Montgomery, Devonſhire, 

Scarborough, Harcourt, 

Richmond, Jerſey. 


For the firſt and third reaſons, 


adopting however very heartily in 
the preſent ſtate of parliamentary 
repreſentation the ſound principles 
contained in the ſecond, which yet 


I conceive inapplicable to this bill. 


RaDnoR. 


_— 


His Majeſty's moſt gracions Speech ts 
both Houſes of Parliament, June 
19, 1780. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


'E HE outrages committed” by” 


bands of deſperate and aban- 
doned men, in various parts ef this 
metropolis, broke forth with vio- 
lence into acts of felony and trea- 


ſon, had ſo far overborne all civil 


authority, and threatened ſo direct- 
ly the immediate ſubverſion of all 
legal power, the deſtruction of all 
property, and the confuſion of 
every order in the ſtate, that E 


found myſelf obliged, by every tie 


of duty and affection to my people, 
to ſuppreſs, in every part, thoſe 
rebellious inſurrections, and to 
provide for the public ſafety, by 
the moſt effectual and immediate 
application of the force entruſted 
to me by parliament. 

I have directed copies of the 
proclamations iffued upon that 
occaſion, to be laid before you. 

Proper orders have been giver 
for bringing the authors and abet- 
tors of theſe inſurrections, and the 
perpetrators of ſuch criminal acts, 
to ſpeedy trial, and to ſach con- 
dign puniſhment as the laws of 
their country preſcribe, and as the 
vindication of public juſtice de» 


mands, | 
Though 
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Though I truſt it is not ne- 
ceſſary, yet I think it right at this 
time, to renew to you my ſolemn 
aſſurances, that I have no other 
object but to make the laws of the 
realm, and the principles of our 


excellent conſtitution in church 


and ſtate, the rule and meaſure of 
my conduct; and I ſhall ever eon- 
ſider it as the firſt duty of my ſta- 
tion, and the chief glory of my 
reign, to maintain and preſerve 
the eſtabliſhed religion of my 
kingdoms, and as far as in me 
lies, to ſecure and to perpetuate 
the rights and liberties of my 


„ rn OO 


—B 5 —— — 


The humble Addreſs if the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, in Par- 
liament aſſembled. 
Die Lune, 19% Junii, 1780. 
_ Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
W your Majeſty's moſt du- 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
in parliament aſſembled, beg leave 
to return your Majeſty our humble 
thanks for your moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne: 

We feel the utmolt abhorrence 
and deteſtation of the outrages 
committed in various parts of this 
metropolis, by bands of deſperate 
and abandoned men; outrages 
that broke forth with ſuch violence 
into acts of felony and treaſon, 
and which threatening ſo directly 
the immediate ſubverſion of all 
legal authority, the deſtruction of 
all property, and the confuſion of 


every order in the ſtate, called 


loudly for the ſpeedieſt and moſt 
effectual application of the force 
entruſted to your Majelly by law. 
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We beg leave to teſtify oy 
warmeſt gratitude to your M.. 
jeſty, for your paternal cars and 
concern for the protection of 
ſubjects, ſo manifeſt in the ng. 


ſures your wiſdom directed in th, 
urgent neceſſity, to ſuppreſs. i 
every part, theſe rebellious inſar; 
rections, and to provide for the 
general ſafety; by the reſturatin 
of public peace, 

We thank your majeſty for ti 
communication you have beer 


pleaſed to make to this houſe, of WAI / © 
the proclamations iſſued in thi 
alarming conjuncture. com! 
We learn with fatisfaQion thi flame 
orders have been given for bring. return 
ing the offenders to ſpeedy trial, 0 
and to ſuch condign puniſhnen; c:0us 
as the law preſcribes; and the vin- ( for 


dication of public juſtice demand. r Ml 
Although the uniform tenor of ke de 
your Majeſty's conduct rendered matio 


unneceſſary the renewal of your lt Car 
gracious aſſurances to your parliz. Pence 
ment, yet the manner in which We t 
they are given, raiſes in us the WP © 
warmeſt emotions of gratitude, ws, ( 
affection, and duty. Such a de: nag 
claration of the juſt and wiſe prin et 
ciples that are the rule and mes outra 
ſure of your Majeſty's government, thoſe 
muſt endear your Majeſty more Cour 
and more to all your ſubjects, aud e a0. 
meet with the fulleſt return of ab Tron 


ge, 
grati 
His Majeſty's moſt grations Agar. | 5 
My Lords, biete 
I thank you heartily for tis NP" \ 
addreſs, ſo full of duty to me and wg 
of zeal for your country. Yout awd 
abhorrence of the rebellious infur- * 
rections, and your unanimous i & 
probation of the meaſures taken i ” 
ſuppreſs them, muſt have = - 
2 


tachment, confidence, and zeal; 


8 T AT E 


uur effects. Nothing can give 
oo ſatisfaction than the 
pence you, repoſe in me. It 
Il be juſbfied by the whole tenor 


my reign» 


”Y 


_ 


Commons. 
iat gracious Sovereign, 


(AL 75. your Majeſty's, moſt du- 
commons of Great-Britain, in 
lament, aſſembled, beg leave 
return your Majeſty the humble 
unks of this houſe, for your moſt 
cious ſpeech from the throne ; 
{ for the communication which 
r Majeſty has been pleaſed to 
ke to this houſe, of the pro- 
nations iſſued during the late 
at dangerous and alarming diſ- 
phances. 

We think it our indiſpenſable 
ty to expreſs, in the ſtrongeſt 
ns, our abhorrence of the pro- 
lings of thoſe tumultuous aſ- 
nblies, and of the criminal acts 
catrage.and violence committed 
tnoſe deſperate bands of men, 
dour higheſt indignation againſt 
e authors, promoters, and per- 
rators of them; and to acknow- 
ge, with the warmeſt emotions 
PS gratitude, duty, and affection, 
ur Majeſty's paternal care and 
acera for the protection of your 
beets, in the meaſures which 
or Majeſty, as the father of 
ur people, and the guardian of 
lic ſafety, took in the hour of 
reme and imminent neceſſity, 
7 the immediate and effectual 


pprelion of thoſe rebellious in- 
ons. 


Junkle Auureſ of the Houſe of 


tiful and loyal ſubjects, 
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We learn with ſatis faction, that 
proper orders have been given for 
bringing the offenders to ſpeedy 
trial, and to ſuch puniſhment, as, 
upon conviction of their crimes, 
the laws preſcribe, and the vindi-- 
cation. of public juſtice certainly 
demands. | 

Although the conſtant tenor of 
your Majeſty's juſt and conſtitu- 
tional government, made a re- 
newal of your Majeſty's royal aſſu- 


rances to your parhament unne- 


ceſfary, yet we cannot but receive 
with great thankfulneſs, ſo fignal 
a — of your Majeſty's gracious 
attention; and we beg leave, on 
our part, to aſſure your Majeſty, 
that this condeſcending and en- 
dearing declaration, cannot fail of 
ſecuring to your Majeſty, in the 
hearts of your people, the moſt 
affectionate returns of confidence, 
attachment, and ſupport. 


His Majefly's Anſever to the Addreſs 
of the Houſe of Commons, 


Gentlemen, 


I return you my cordial and 
particular thanks for this loyal, 
affectionate, and unanimous ad- 
dreſs. 

Union at this time, muſt have 
the beſt and moſt important con- 
ſequences : nothing can more pow- 
erfully aſſiſt me in pfeſerving the 
public ſafety and ſecuring reve- 
rence for the laws, and obedience 
to Tegal government. Be aſſured 
that it is my conſtant and ardent 
deſire to promote the _— of 
all my ſubjects, and to deſerve the 
confidence and ſupport of a free 


people. 
Oz 
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Ons Saturday, July 8, his Majeſty 
 elojed the Seffion of Parligment 
with the following Speech. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
T gives me great ſatisfaction to 
find myſelf able to determine 
this long ſeſſion of parliament, that 
you may be at liberty to return to 
your ſeveral countries, and attend 
to your private affairs, after ſo la- 
borious a diſcharge of your duty 
in the public ſervice; and I take 
this occaſion to expreſs my fincere 
acknowledgement for the freſh 
fs you have given me of your 
affeclionate zeal for the ſupport of 
my government, and of your juſt/ 


. eftimation of the real and perma- 


nent intereſts of your country. 

. Your magnanimity and perſe- 
verance in the profecution of this 
juſt and neceſſary war have ena- 
bled me to make ſuch exertions as 
will, 1 truſt, by the aſſiſtance of 


_ Divine Providence, diſappoint the 


violent and unjuſt defigns of my 
enemies, and bring them to liſten 
to equitable and honourable terms 


of peace. 


Theſe exertions have already 
been attended with ſucceſs by ſea 
and land; and the late important 
and proſperous turn of affairs in 
North America affords the faireſt 
of the returning loyalty 
and affectiòn of my ſubjeQs in the 
colonies, and of their happy re- 


unton with their Parent country. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 


1 feel myſelf under particular 
obligations to thank you for the 
large and ample ſupplies you have 


confidence you repoſe in me N 
attention ſhall be ; 


watching over the preſervation 
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ſo chearfully granted, and fo \ 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Let me earneſtly recommend u 
you to aſſiſt me, by your' influens 
and authority in your ſeveral ton. 
ties, as you have by your una. 
mous ſupport in parliament, jy 


22 the peace of the king 
om from future diſturbances, af 


the public ſafety. Make my py 
ple fenfible of the happineſs they 
enjoy, and the diſtinguiſhed u. 
vantages they derive from our ex: 
cellent conſtitution in church and 
ſtate. Warn them of the haut 
of 1nnevation—point out to then 
the fatal conſequences of ſack 
commotions as have lately been 
excited; and let it_be your cud 
to impreſs on their minds this in- 
portant truth, That rebellious in 
ſurrections to reſiſt, or to reform 
the laws, muſt end either in the 
deſtruction of the perſons wht 
make the attempt, or in the ſul 
verſion of our free and happy con 
ſticution. 


And afterwards the Lord Chan 
cellor, by his Majeſty's command 
faid : | 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is his Majeſty's roya! will and 

pleaſure, that this parliament l. 


prorogued to Thurſday, the tweb 
ty-fourth day of Auguſt next, | 


be then here hotden; and th Giv 
parliament is accordingly p® th 
rogued to Thurſday, the tent l 


fourth day of Auguſt next. 


By the KI. ; ? 
a PROCLAM 3 

„ 1lving this preſent Parlia- 
F 2 „ 5. claving the calling of 
another. | 
Gronce R. 


HEREAS we have thought 
W fit, by and with the advice 


f our privy-council, to diſſolve 
0 Peel parliament, which 
dow ſtands prorogued to Thurſday 
the 28th day of this inſtant Sep- 


publiſh this our royal procla- 
mation; and do hereby diſſolve 
the ſaid parliament oy : 
and the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and the Fights, citizens, 
and burgeſſes, and the commiſ- 
oners for ſhires and burghs; of 
the houſe of commons, are diſ- 
charged from their meeting and 
attendance on Thurſday the ſaid 
28th day of this inſtant September, 
And we being deſirbus and re- 
ſolved; as ſoon as may be; to meet 
our people, and to have their ad- 
vice in parliament; do hereby 
make known; to all our loving 
ſubjefts, our royal will and plea- 
ſure to call a new parliament; 
and do hereby further declare, 
that; with the advice of our privy- 
euncil, we have; this day, given 
order to our chancellor of Great- 


form, for calling a new parlia- 
ment; which writs are to bear 
tele on Saturday the zd day of 
this inſtant September, and to be 
returnable on Tueſday the z iſt 
lay of October following, 

Given at our court at St. James's, 
the it day of September, 1780, 
in the twentieth year of our 
teign, 
God ſave the King: 
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tember: We do, for that end, 


Britain to iſſue out writs, in due 
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Dublin-Caftle, September 2. 
Is day his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant went. in 


Nate to the Houſe of Peers with 
the uſual ſolemnity; and, the 


Commons being ſent for, gave the 


royal aſſent to ſuch bills as were 
ready; after which his Excellency . 
made the following moſt gracious 
ſpeech to both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I am happy at length to con- 
gratulate you on the concluſion of 
this ſeſſion of parliament,” though 
the important meaſures under de- 
liberation maſt have made your 
attendance leſs irkſome to uu. 

If your long abſence from your 
ſeveral counties has been pro- 
ductive of any inconvenience; . 
ſuch inconvenience is fully com= 
penſated by permanent and ſolid 
Benefits, the ſucceſsful conſe- 
quences of your labours. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 

I thank you, in his Majeſty's 
name, for he liberal ſupplies you 
have granted. Your cheerfulneſs 
in giving, and your attention to 
the eaſe of the ſubject in the mode 
of raiſing them, muſt be very ac- 
ceptable to his Majeſty; on my 
part, I aſſure you they ſhall be 
faithfully applied. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The ſatisfaction with which the 
heart of every Iriſnman muſt exult 
at the ſcene of proſperity now 
opening to this country, may 
equal, it cannot exceed, the glow - 
of my private feelings. And, 
whilſt you applaud the conduct of 
Great-Britain in removing the re- 

(7] ſtrictions 


— 


Fr — 
* 1 * 
* 
- 
* 
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ſtrictions upon the trade of this 
kingdom, you cannot but parti- 
cularly acknowledge the unequi- 
vocal demonſtrations of her ſincere 
affection, in admitting you, upon 
the moſt liberal plan, to an imme- 
diate, free, and equal intercourſe 
with her colonies. | 
The wiſe and ſalutary laws 
which you have framed naturally 
lead to the moſt beneficial enjoy- 
ment of that intercourſe; and 
when I reflect on thoſe objects, 
and on your meritorious attention 
to the trade, apriculture, and 
manufactures of this kingdom, ſo 
conſpicuouſly manifeſted by the 
laws paſſed for granting ample 
- bounties on the export of your 
corn, your linen and your fail- 
cloth ; by the premiums for en- 
couraging the growth of hemp 
and flax-feed, and by the judi- 
cious proviſions for the better re- 
graves of your manufactures, I 
cel a conſcious ſatis faction, that 
the commerce of this kingdom has 
been eſtabliſhed upon an extended, 
firm, and laſting baſis; and that 
Ireland muſt, in the courſe of her 
future proſperity, look back to 
this æra, the labours of the pre- 
ſent parliament, and the diffuſive 
indulgence of his Majeſty, with 
the moſt grateful veneration. 
Your own diſcreet judgment 
will naturally ſuggeſt the expe- 
pediency, when you return to your 
ſeveral counties, of impreſſing 
upon the minds of all ranks of 
men, the various bleſſings of their 
preſent ſituation. Demonſtrate to 
them, that every effectual ſource 
of commercial wealth is now their 
own, and invites that induſtry, 
without which the wiſeſt commer- 
cial -regulations remain a dead 


letter, and the bounties of nature 


I 


are laviſhed in vain, Chex; | 
a ſpirit of induſtry ; and — — 
them of the effectual advantage 1 
they derive from their free — * 
excellent conſtitution, the main his 
tenance of every branch of which, rigic 
in its juſt vigour and authority {abl) 
can alone ſecure their libertie, men 
and preſerve their happineſs, obſe 
After which the Lord Chan. WW 
cellor, by his Excellency's com. po 
mand, ſaid, — 
My Lords and Gentlemen, — 

It is his Excellency the Lord place 
Lieutenant's pleaſure, that this bitan 
parliament be prorogued to Tueſ. unme 
day the 1oth day of OQober next, large 
to be then here held; and this when 
parliament is accordingly pro. WW preat 
rogued to Tueſday the 10th dey ence, 
of October next. ſoon | 
this c 

"OY Y 
To the Honourable the Commons if bat 
Great - Britain, in Parliament a nx 
aſjembled : 5 
The Petition of the Gentlemen, confic 
Clergy; and Freeholders of the of th1 
County of York, 3 
the 0 

Sheweth, houſe 
HAT this nation hath preſer 

been engaged for ſeveral WM ſures 
years in a moſt expenſive and pref 
unfortunate war; that many of WW the g. 
our valuable colonies, having publi 
actually declared themſelves inde- duce 
pendent, have formed a ſtric con- iojuri 
federacy with France and Span, perty 
the dangerous and inveterate ere. patory 
mies of Great-Britain ; that the ity o 
conſequence of thoſe combined You 
misfortunes hath been a lag? pealin 
addition to the national debt, ourab 
heavy accumulation of taxes, 3 que 
rapid decline of the trade, man- ens 
| - factures, GRE 


a tures, and land rents of the 
kingdom. 


burces and growing burthens of 


rigid frugality is now indiſpen- 


ment of the ſtate, our petitioners 
obſerve with grie 5 that notwith * 


porerined condition of the nation, 
proridently ſquandered, and that 


places, efficient places with exor- 
bitaat emoluments, and penſions 
unmerited by public ſervice, to a 
large and ſtill increaſing amount; 
whence the crown has acquired a 
great and unconſtitutional infly- 
ence, which, if not checked, may 
ſoon prove fatal to the liberties of 
this count 7. | 

Your petitioners conceiving 
that the true end of every legi- 
timate government is not the emo- 
lument of any individual, but the 
velfare of the community; and 
conlidering that by the conſtitution 


culiar manner to 
tte cuſtody of this honourable 
houſe; beg leave further to re- 
preſent, that until effectual mea- 
ſures be taken to redreſs the op- 
pefive grievances herein ſtated, 
tie grant of any additional ſum of 
public money, beyond the pro- 
luce of the preſent taxes, will be 
murious-to- the rights and pro- 
perty of the people, and dero- 
patory from the honour and dig- 
uty of parliament. ö 
Your petitioners therefore ap- 
healing to the juſtice of this hon- 
durable houſe, do moſt earneſtly 
Requeſt, that, before any new bur- 
ltens are laid upon this country, 


truſted in a 
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iarmed at the diminiſhed re- 
this country, and convinced that 


ably neceſſary. in every depart-. 


ſanding the calamitous and im- 
much public money has been im- 


nany individuals enjoy finecure 


of this realm the national purſe is 


Uritual meaſures may be taken 
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by this houſe to enquire into and 
correct the groſs abuſes in the 
expenditure of public money; to 
reduce all exorbitant emoluments; 
to reſcind and aboliſh all ſinecure 
places and unmerited penſions; 
and to appropriate the produce to 
the neceſſities of the ſtate in ſucß 
manner as to the wiſdom of par- 
liament ſhall ſeem meet. 2 
And your petitioners ſhall ever 
pray, &c. &c. f ö 


The following counties pre- 
ſented petitions nearly in the ſame 


words: 
Middleſex, Dorſet, 
Cheſter, Devon, 
Hants, Norfolk, 
Hertford, Berks, 
Suſſex, Bucks, 
Huntingdon, Nottingham, 
Surry, Kent, | 
Cumberland, Northumberl. 
Bedford, Suffolk, 
Eſſex, Hereford, 
Glouceſter, Cambridge, 
Somerſet, Dervy. 
Wilts, 


Alſo the cities of London, 
Weſtminſter, York, Briſtol, and 
the towns of Cambridge, Not- 
tingham, Newcaſtle, Reading, and 
Bridgewater. — The county of 
Northampton agreed to inſtru 
their members on the points of 
the petition. 


oy — — 


To the Honourable the C am of 
Great - Britain in Parliament 


 afeembled e 


A Repreſentation and Petition of 
the Planters, Merchants, and 
other Perſons interefted in the 
Iſland of Jamaica. 


HAT your petitioners, in 


all duty and humility, beg 
FJ 2 teave 


. 


= 
— — — 


to Great- Britain as an 
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| leave to lay before this honourable 


houſe ſeveral circumſtances which 
they preſume it is important for 
the houſe to khow, and to which 
they are certain it is of the utmoſt 


= importance to them that a due 


attention ſtrould be paid. 

Vour petitioners repreſent to 
this honourable houſe, that the 
iſland of Jamaica has not been 
protected. 'Fhey reprefent, that 


the temporary ſafety which it has 


enjoyed has been owing to the 
direction of the enemy's force 
towards other objects, and not 
to any intrinſic means of defence 


| —— for that iſland by his 


ajeſty's miniſters. They con- 
ceive, that the ſafety of ſuch a 
poſſeſſion as Jamaica ought not 
to have been left to chance. 


| They repreſent, that the iſland 


of Jamaica is inferior in value 
to none of the dependencies of 
Great - Britain ; that great part 


eren of What appears to be the 


interior wealth of Great-Britain 
itſelf is, in reality, the wealth of 
Jamaica, which is ſo intimately 
interwoven with the internal in- 


- tereſt of this kingdom, that it is 


not eaſy to diſtinguiſh them; that 
a great part of the trade and navi- 
gation, a 4 5 proportion of the 
revenue, and very much of the 
mercantile and the national credit, 
and the value of the landed in- 
tereſt, depend immediately on its 
preſervation ; that its defend is 
therefore an object as important 
i part of 
Great - Britain itfelf; and that it is 
an object to be provided for with 
ſtill greater care and foreſight, 


becauſe its natural means of home 


defence are infinitely leſs conſi- 
derable. 

They ſolemnly declare, that, 
conſcious of their invariable loy- 
te 


alty to the crown of Great N. 
tain, and their unbounded attach. 
ment to the proſperity of the 
whole empire, they are not able 
ro conjecture what offence 
real or pretended, they have ſo 
long been put under this pro. 
ſcription. If your petitioners ha 
been active by ſactious clemoun, 
or deluſive repreſentations, 
concealing true or ſuggeſting falſe 
information, in betraying their 
ſovereign and their country into 
war, they might have the le 
reaſon to complain of the neple 
by which they have ſuffered & 
many diftreſſes, and have been 
expoſed to ſo many dangers. It it 
in the recollection of this honour. 
able houſe, that, at an early pe. 
riod of the preſent unhappy trou. 
bles, the body of the Weſt-India 
planters and merchants did humbly 
ſtate their apptehenſions to parlia- 
ment; and deprecated the un- 
happy meaſures which were then 
taken. It is the misfortune of 
the public, as well as theirs, that 
no attention was paid to their 
humble prayers, and that their 
moſt dutiful and faithful repre- 
ſentations were totally neglected. 
They affirm, that they have not 
deſerved to be thus abandoned, 
from a want of having purchaſed 
for a valuable conſideration the 
protection of the ſtate. The plant- 
ers have ſeen, not only with ac- 
quieſcence but pleaſnre, their 
trade almoſt wholly confined to the 
mother country, the place of rei 
dence of the greater part, and the 
object of the tendereſt affection u 
all of them. Both planters and 
merchants have had the produce 
of their eſtates as largely taxed in 
Great-Britain, to the comm 
ſupport, as any others. The al 
ſembly of the ifland of uy 


, 
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d any former example 
» e — far beyond their 
Allies, laid deſtruRtive impo- 
{tions on their eſtates and pro- 
"ties within the iiland. Vaſt per- 
{onal ſervices, burthenſome in the 
extreme, and nearly ruinous to 
the preſent value of all they poſ- 
ſeſo, have been chearfully given. 
They have borne patiently the 
heavy, loſſes and burthens, the 
fatal, though not unforeſeen con- 
ſequences of their ſeparation: from 
North America. After all theſe 
impoſitions and taxes in England, 
theſe taxes and perſonal ſervices in 
[amaica,” and after ſufferings of 
erery kind in this war, on ſug- 
geſtion from friends of govern- 
ment, they have had reſort in 
their individual characters to their 
almoſt exhauſted purſes, and made 
a large private ſubſcription for 
their own defence, - 
They repreſent, that they have 
been exedibly informed, that at 
the time when adminiſtration 
declined-to provide the neceſſary 
forces, either by ſea or land, for 
their defence, that his Majeſty's 
ſecretary at war publicly declared, 
that his Majeſty did then com- 
more numerous forces, by 
ſea and land, than the moſt for- 
nidable monarch of the world 
had under his orders, when his 
power alarmed all Europe; and 
they are informed, that large 
additions to his Majeſty's. forces 
vere made ſome time after, They 
now alſo feel, that they are 
amongſt thoſe who are taxed for 
the maintenance of an army of 
ipwards of ſeventy thouſand — 
employed in North America; and 
they preſume, that the ſuppreſſion 
ef no rebellion whatever can be a 
more near and urgent concern of 


ay government than the pro- 


tection of its loyal and uſeful 
ſubjects. | 

hey repreſent, that they have 
not been wanting to themſelves, 
by every repreſentation in their 
power, and every ſolicitation, to 


call upon his Majeſty's miniſters 


for the neceſſary protection. For 


though, from the duty of their 
ſtation, and their high truſt, his 


Majeſty's miniſters ought to have 
ſhewn an anxious and provident 
care of all his Majeſty's dominions, 
even if individuals, through ig- 
norance, or want of foreſight, had 
neglected their own private in- 
tereſt in them; yet they humbly 
inform the houſe, that many ſtrong 
emonſtrances were made on this 


ſubject to his Majeſty's miniſters | 


by your petitioners, beginning ſa 
early as 1773, and continued to 
the 8th of December, 1779; and 


that addreſſes on the ſame were 


made to his. Majeſty by the aſs 


ſembly of Jamaica, as alſo a re- 


preſentation of the want of men, 
ſhips, ſtores, arms, ammunition, 
ws of every other means for their 
defence; yet they never did, at 
any time, receive from the ſaid 
miniſters. any anſwers, other than 
excuſes, on account of the number 
of ſhips employed on the Ame. 
rican and home ſervice, and cer» 
tain looſe general aſſurances, from 
which they received little com- 
fort, and have reaped no advan- 
Fage 3 and that even the poſitive 
aſlurances of the governor to the 
aſſembly of the iſland, of his Ma- 
jeſty's gracious intention that the 
ſquadron on that ſtation ſhould be 
conſiderably reinforced, have not 
been fulfilled. 
Vour petitioners moſt humbl 
requeſt the attention of this houſe 
to their paſt and preſent ſituation, 
pledging themſelves to prove, be- 
(7] 3 yond 
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yond a doubt, the truth of their 
allegations. In the mean time, 
— petitioners acquaint this 

durable houſe, that, unleſs 
a ſtrong regular force be per- 
manently eſtabliſhed in Jamaica 


during the war, and a con- 


ſiderable fleet ſtationed there, 
they cannot think that ifland in a 


| - flate of ſecurity, This they con- 
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ceive themſelves as Engliſhmen 
bound to lay before the repreſent- 


atives of the people of Great-Bri- 
tain, humbly claiming protection 


as their undoubted right; and 


Iooking back with horror at the 
dangers from which (by the ſole 


diſpoſition of the Divine Provi- 
dence) they have eſcaped, whilſt 
ſundry of their fellow - ſubjects are 
now obliged to proſtrate them- 
ſelves at the foot of the throne of 
the French king, to implore the 
mercy of that monarch, inſtead of 
the protection of their natural 


| ſovereign. . 


| hs 1 
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The Memorial preſented by Sir 
{> Joſeph Yorke, be Engliſh An- 


, ::Gafladir. Extraordinary at the 


Hague, rhe 21f Day of March, 
-: «ues 10 the following 'Purport : 


High and mighty Lords, 


* "HE King, my maſter, has 
always cuitivated the friend- 
ſhip of your High Mightineſſes, 
and has always looked upon the 
alliance which has ſo long ſub- 
fiſted between the two nations as 


founded on the wiſeſt principles, 


and eſſential to their mutual wel- 
fare: The principal objects of 
that alliance, ſupported upon the 
fkrong baſis of common intereſt, 
ere the ſecurity and proſperity of 
the two ſtates, the maintenance 
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of public tranquillity, and the 
— ervation of that juſt equili. 
um which has been & often 
troubled- by the ambitious pol 
of the Houſe of Bourbon, . 
When the Court of Verſaille, 
in direct violation of public faith 
and the common right of all {. 
vereigns, broke the peace by x 
league made with his Majeſty's 
rebellious ſubjects, which wa 
avowed and formally declared by 
the Marquis de Noailles, whey 
France, by immenſe preparations, 
manifeſted a deſign to annihilate 


the maritime power of England, 


the king thought your High 
Mightineſſes too ſenſible not to 
ſee that the welfare of the Re. 
public was fo cloſely connected 
with that of Great-Britain, 28 to 
induce you to haſten to its ſuccour, 
One of bis Majeſty's firſt cares 
was to inform your High Migh. 
tineſſes of all the circumſtances of 
that unjuſt war, and in the i. 
tical” fituation in which the king 
found himſelf he did not forget 
the intereſts of his ancient allies, 
but on the | contrary, ſhewed the 
ſincereſt deſire to favour the trade 
and free navigation of the Re- 
public as much as the welfare of 
his people would permit ; he even 
refrained a Jong time to reclaim 
the ſuecours ſtipulated by treaty, 
and though he fulfilled his own 
engagements, did not require the 
ſame from your High Might- 
nefles ; the reclamation in que 
tion was not made till the united 
forces of France and Spain ver 
ready to fall upon England # 
once, and attempt à landing, 
with the aſſiſtance of a formidadl 
fleet. Although they were fruſ- 
trated in that enterprize, © 
king's enemies are {ill med- 
tatipg the ſame projects; and ſp 


that the underwritten again 
in the moſt formal manner, 
he demand of the ſuccours ſtipu- 
lated by different treaties, and 
particularly that of 1716. 
Hitherto your High Mighti- 
neſſes have been ſilent upon this 
eſſential article, whilſt you inſiſted 
upon 2 forced interpretation of 
the treat of commerce of the 
year 1674, againſt the abuſe of 
which Great-Britain at all times 
proteſted. This interpretation 


clear and particular ſtipulation of 
the ſecret article of the treaty of 
peace of the ſame year. An ar- 
ticle of a treaty of commerce can- 
not anuul. ſo eſſential an article of 
2 treaty of peace, and both are 
expreſsly- comprehended in the 
principal - treaty of alliance of 
1678, by which-your High Migh- 
tineſſes are obliged to furniſh his 
Majeſty with the required ſuc- 
cours. You are too wiſe and too 
juſt not to feel that all the en- 
gagements between powers ought 
to be mutually and reciprocally 
obſerved, and althongh they were 
agreed upon at different periods, 
do alike bind the contracting par- 
ties, This inconteſtable principle 
1s the more applicable here, as 
the treaty of 1716 renews all the 
anterior ehgagements between the 
Crown of England and the Re- 
public, and in a manner includes 
dem in one. 

The underwritten had further 
orders to declare to your High 
Mightineſſes, that he was ready 
o enter into conference with you 
to regulate, in an amicable man- 
ter, all that was neceſſary to pre- 
rt amiſunderſtanding, and every 
ter diſagreeable event, by con- 
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cannot be reconciled with the 
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certing meaſures which ſhe uld b: 
both equitable and advantageous 


to the ſubjects of both countries; 
but this amicable overture was 
refuſed in a manner as unexpected 


- and extraordinary. as unuſual be- 
. tween two friendly powers: and 


without paying any attention ei- 


ther to the repeated public and 


private repreſentations relative to 
convoys, your High Mightineſſes 
not only granted theſe convoys to 
different forts. of naval ftores, but 
more particularly ordered that a 
certain number of men of war 


ſhould: be ready for the future to 
convoy naval ammunition of all 
forts to the ports of France, and 


that at a time when the ſubjeRs of 
the republic enjoyed by treaty a 


liberty and extent of commerce 


far beyond what the right of na- 
tions grants to neutral powers. 
This reſolution, and the orders 
given to Rear-admiral Count By- 
land, to oppoſe by force the ſearch- 
ing of the merchant- ſhips brought 
on an incident which the friend- 
ſhip of the king deſired much to 
prevent; but it is notorious, that 
that admiral, in conſequence of 
his inſtructions, fired firſt at the 
boats under Engliſh colovrs, which 
were ſent to examine the ſhips in 


the manner ' preſcribed by the 


treaty of 1674. 

This then is a manifeſt ag- 
greſſion, a direct violation of that 
fame treaty which your High 


as the moſt ſacred of all. His 
Majeity had before- hand made 
reiterated repreſentations upon the 
neceſſity and juſtice of the exa- 
mination, which had taken place 
in all analogous circumſtances, and 
1s fully authorized by the treaty, 
They were apprized in London, 

C724 that 


Mightineſſes ſeem to look u 
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that a number of veſſels were at exceptions of the ancient euere. 
the Texel, laden with naval ſtores, ments of the Republic, fol q 
and r maſts, and large on the moſt ſolemn treaties, 
2 nilding timber, ready to Notwithſtanding all this, dt 
fail for France, with or under a king is willing to perſuade hin. 
Dutch convoy. The event prov- ſelf, that all that has paſſed | 
ed the truth of theſe informations. — to attributed to the 1 
as ſeveral of theſe veſſels were ſentiments of your High Mighi, 
found even under the ſaid convoy, neſſes than to the — of hi 
the greateſt part of them eſcaped, enemies, who, after ſowing di. 
and furniſhed France with very cord between the members of the 
efficacious ſupplies, of which they States, have by threats and 
ſtood in great need, Whilſt your muſes endeavoured to ſet ther 
High Mightineſſes thus aſſiſted againſt their ancient ally. 
the king's enemies, by favouring) His = cannot think that 
the tranſportation ef theſe ſuc- your Hig 2 have re. 
'* _ "cours, you impoſed a heavy pe- ſolved to abandon a ſyſtem tha 
nalty on thoſe ſubjects of the Re- the Republic has kept to for more 
public who ſhould ſupply the gar- than a century with ſo much ſuc. 
-riſon of Gibraltar with proviſions, ceſs and ſo much glory. 
although that place is compre- But if ſuch is the reſolution of 
| hs in the general guarantee your High Mightineſſes; if you 
! * of all the Britiſh poſſeſſions in Eu- are determined to break the al. 
| rope, and although at that mo- liance with Great Britain by re. 
ment Spain had diſturbed the trade fuſing to fulfil your engagement, 
of the Republic in an unprecedept- things will bear a new face ; the 
ed and outrageous manner, king will ſee any ſuch” change 
i It is not only on theſe occaſions with a very fenſible regret, but 
that the conduct of your High the conſequences will be neceſa 
| Mightineſſes towards the king, and inevitable, If by an act of 
and towards the enemies of his your High Mightineſſes the Re- 
* majeſty, holds up a ſtriking con- public ceaſe to be an ally cf hi 
traſt to the impartial eyes of all majeſty, the relations between the 
the world, No one can be igno- two nations are totally changed, 
| t of what has paſſed in Paul and they have no other connec. 
ones's affair: the aſylum granted tions, no other ties, than thoſe 
to that pirate was directly contrary which ſubſiſt between neutral poy- 
to the treaty of Breda in 1667, ers in friendſhip and unity. Every 
and to your High Mightineſſes treaty being reciprocal, if your 
Placard in 1756 befides which, High Mightineſſes will not fulil 
although your High Mightineſſes your engagements, the conle 
have, and till continue to keep an quence muſt be, that thoſe on the 
abſolute ſilence relative to the juſt — of the king ceaſe to be uy 
reclamations of his majeſty, yet, longer binding. It is in depart 
upon the ſimple requeſt of the ing from theſe inconteſtable pri. 
king's enemies, you aſſured them ciples, that his majeſty has d. 
you would obſerve a ſtrict and un- dered the underwritten to decir 
imited neutrality, without any to your High Mightineſſes, " 


I T 
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, . able, but yet the moſt 
ns, that if, contrary 
o li juſt expectations, your High 
iphtinefſes do not, in the courſe 
© three weeks, from the day of 
he preſentation of this memorial, 
ie a ſatisfactory anſwer relative 
b the ſuccours reclaimed eight 
wonths ago: his majeſty will look 

1 ſuch conduct as breaking off 
te alliance on the part of your 
oh Mightineſſes, and will not 
25 upon the United Provinces 
12ny other light than on the foot- 
jg of other neutral powers, un- 
wileged by treaty, and conſe- 
ently will ſuſpend, till further 
lers, all the particular ſtipula- 
ons of the treaties made in fa- 
ur of the ſubjects of the Repub- 


particularly thoſe of the treaty 
= and will only hold to the 
neral principles of the right of 
ations, which ſerves as a rule for 
utral and unprivileged powers. 
Done at the Hague, March 21, 

1380, © (Signed) 

5 Joss RH Voxk R. 
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re following ' provifional An fewer 
Was given 1 the above Memo- 
rial, 


THAT their High Mighti- 
les are very deſirous to coincide 
th the wiſhes of his Britiſh ma- 
ly, by giving a poſitive anſwer 
the memorial delivered by his 
baſſador, but that their High 
ghtineſſes foreſee, that from 
r nature of the government of 
Republic, it is impoſſible to 
un an anſwer in three weeks 
le, 25 the memorial muſt be de- 
erated upon by the different 
Mnces, and their reſolutions 
ited for. That their High 
Cktinefſes are aſſured his ma- 


sT ATE I 
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jeſty would not wiſh rigorouſly to 


keep to the before- mentioned 


time, that their High Mightineſ- 
ſes might be able to conclude 
upon an anſwer in a manner con- 
formable to the conſtitution of 
the Republick, in which they had 
no right to make any alteration, 
and they promiſe to accelerate the 
deliberations upon that head as 
much as poſſible. 


—  — 
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Declaration of the Court of Great 
Britain, April 17th, 1780, 


HERE AS fince the com- 
mencement of the war in 

which» Great Britain is engaged 
by the unprovoked aggreſſion of 
France and Spain, repeated me- 
morials have been preſ-nted by 
his majeſty's — to the 
States General of the United Pro- 
yinces, demanding the ſuccours 
ſtipulated by treaty; to which re- 
quiſition, though ſtrongly called 
upon in the laſt memorial of the 
21ſt of March, their High Migh- 
tineſſes have given no anſwer, nor 
ſigniſied any intention of comply- 
ing therewith ; and whereas by the 
non-performance of the cleareſt 
engagements, they deſert the al- 
liance that has fo long ſubſiſted 
between the crown of Great Bri- 
tain and the Republic, and place 
themſelves in the condition of a 
neutral power, bound to this king- 
dom by no treaty, every- princi- 
ple of wiſdom and juſtice requires 
that his majeſty ſhould conſider 
them henceforward as ftanding 
only in that diitant relation in 
which they have placed them- 
ſelves: his majeſty therefore hav. 
ing taken this matter into his 
royal conſideration, doth, by and 
with 
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with the advice of his privy coun- 
cil, judge it expedient to carry 
into immediate execution thoſe 
intentions which were formally 
notiſied in the memorial preſented 
by his ambaſſador on the 21ſt of 
March laſt, and previouſly fignt- 
fed in an official verbal declara- 
tion, made by Lord Viſcount 
Stormont, one of his majeſty's 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, to 
Count Welderen, envoy extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary from 
the Republick, nearly two months 
before the delivery of the aforeſaid 
memorial : for theſe cauſes, «his 
majeſty, by and with the advice 
of his privy council, doth declare, 
that the ſubjects of the United 
Provinces are henceforward to be 
conſidered upon the ſame footing 
with thoſe of other neutral ſtates 
not privileged by treaty ; and his 
majeſty doth hereby ſuſpend, pro- 
vifionally, and till further order, 
all the particular ſtipulations re- 
ſpecting the freedom of naviga- 
tion and commerce, in time of 
war, of the ſubjects of the States 
General, contained in the ſeveral 
treaties now ſubſiſting between his 
majeſty and the Republick, and 
more particularly thoſe contained 
in the marine treaty berween 
Great Britain and the United 
Provinces, concluded at London, 
December yr, 1674. 

From a humane regard to the 
intereſts of individuals, and a de- 
fire to prevent their ſuffering by 
any ſurprize, his majeſty, by and 
with the advice of his privy coun- 
cil, doth declare, that the effect 
of this his majeſty's order ſhall 
take place at the following 
terms, VIZ. 
In the channel and the North 


ſeas, twelve days after 
hereof, 21 te 
From the channel 
ſeas, and the — * 
as the Canary Iſlands incluig 
either in the ocean or Mediten 
nean, the term ſhall be gx * 
from the aforeſaid date, * 
_Three months from the ſaid 
nary Iſlands as far as the eau; 
tial line or Equator, " 
And laſtly, fix months bes 
the ſaid line or Equator, an 
all other parts of the world, wi 
out any exception or other m 
particular deſcription of time: 
place. * 


Brig 
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The Memorial preſented tu l 
High Mightineſſes by Pri 
Gallitzin, he Ruſſian Min 
on the Part of the Empreſs lub 


- Vere: gn. 


High and Mighty Lords, 
1 HE underwritten envoy 


traordinary from the E. 
reſs of all the Ruflias bas 
onour to communicate to you 

copy of the declaration which 0 

empreſs his ſovereign has mat 

to the belligerent powers. Yo 

High Mightineſſes may look i 

this communication as a particu 

mark of the attention of the bi 
preſs for the Republick, which 
equally intereſted in the real 
which occaſioned the declarati 
He has further orders to dec 
to your High Mightineſſes, int 
name of her Imperial Maj 
that how defirous ſoever the ! 
be on the one hand to mam 
the ſtricteſt neutrality during! 
preſent war, yet her.majely 


be of 
real a6 


& for 


* 
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ned to take the moſt effica- 
| — to ſupport the honour 
be Roſhan flag, the ſecurity of 
trade, and the navigation of 
ſobjects, and not ſuffer either 
+ hurt by any of the bellige- 
t powers ; that, in order to 
ent on this occaſion any miſ- 
gerltanding or falſe inter preta- 
\ ſhe thought it neceſſary to 
fy in the deelaration the li- 
; of a free trade, and what is 
4 contraband.” That, if the 
tion of the former is founded 
the cleareſt notions of natu- 
right, the latter is literally 
41 from the treaty of commerce 
yeen Ruſſia and Great Britain, 
which her Imperial” Majeſty 
ans inconteſtably to prove her 
faith and impartiality to- 
u each party; that the conſe- 
ly apprehends that the other 
ling powers will immediately 
i into her way of thinking re- 
e to neutralit 7. | 
tom theſe confiderations, her 
perial Majeſty has ordered the 
erwritten' to invite your High 
phtineſſes to make a common 
e with her, as ſach an union 
j ſerve to protect the trade and 
Ration, and at the fame time 
ve a ſtrict neutrality, and to 
Imunicate to your” High Migh- 
les the regulation ſhe has in 
lquetce taken. | 
he ſame invitation has been 
le to the Courts of Copenha- 
„ Stockholm, and Liſbon, in 
er at by the united endea- 
5 of all the neutral maritime 
ers, a natural ſyſtem, founded 
julice, might be eſtabliſhed 
| lepaliſed in favour of the 
le of neutral nations, which by 
ral advantages might ſerve for 
& for future ages, 
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The underwritten does not 
doubt but your High Mightineſſes 
will, without delay, take the in- 
vitation of her Imperial Majeſty 
into conſideration, and concur in 
immediately making a declaration 
to the belligerent powers, found- 


ed on the ſame principles as that 


of the empreſs, explaining at the 
ſame time the nature of a free 
and contraband trade, conform- 
able to their reſpective treaties 
with the other. nations. | 
For the reſt the underwritten 
has the honour to aſſure your 
High Mightineſſes, that if, to 
eitabliſh ſuch a glorious and ad- 
vantageous ſyſtem upon the moſt 
ſolid baſis, they wiſhed to open a 
negociation with the above- men- 
tioned neutral powers on this ſub- 


ject, the empreſs, his ſovereign, 
is ready to join you. $1 
Your Mightineties will eafily 
ſee the neceſſity of accelerating 
your reſolutions upon objects. of 
fuch importance and advantage 
for humanity in general. The 
underwritten begs of you to give 
him a ſpeedy aniwer. 
DEMETRI PRINCE GA. 
N LITZIN. 
Hague, April 3, 1780. 


_— 


— — 


Declaration frem the Empreſs of 
Ruflia to the Courts of London, 
'Verfailles, au Madrid. 


HE Empreſs of all the 

1 Raufftias has fo fully mani- 
feſted her ſentiments of equity and 
moderation, and has given ſuch 
evident proofs, during the courſe 
of the war that ſhe ſupported. 
againlt the Ottoman Porte, of the 
regard the has for the rights of 
neutrality and the liberty of uni- 
verſal 
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verſal commerce, as all Europe 
can witneſs. This conduct, as 
well as the principles of impar- 
tiality that ſhe has diſplayed dur- 
ing the preſent, war, juſtly in- 
ſpires her with the fulleſt confi- 
ence, that her ſubjects would 
peaceably enjoy the fruits of their 
induſtry and the advantages be- 
longing to a neutral nation. Expe- 
rience has nevertheleſs proved the 
contrary. Neither the above- 
mentioned conſiderations nor the 
regard to the rights of nations 
have prevented the ſubjects of her 
Imperial Majeſty from being often 
moleſted in their navigation, and 
— in their operations by 
thoſe of the belligerent powers. 
Theſe hindrances to the liberty 
of trade in general, and to that 
of Ruſſia in particular, are of a 
nature to excite the attention of 
all neutral nations. The empreſs 


finds herſelf obliged therefore to 
hee it by all the means compati- 
#..* ble with her dignity and the 
* well-being of her ſubjects; but, 


before ſhe puts this into execution, 

and with a ſincere intention to 
prevent any future infringements, 
ſhe thought it but juſt to publiſh 
to all Europe the principles ſhe 
means to follow, which are the 
propexeſt to prevent any miſun- 
derſtanding, or any occurrences 
that may occaſion it, Her Impe- 
rial Majeſty does it with the more 
* confidence, as ſhe finds theſe prin- 
ciples coincident with the primi- 
tive right of nations which every 
people may reclaim, and which 
the belligerent powers cannot in- 
validate without violating the 
laws of _neutrality, and without 
diſavowing the maxims they have 
adopted in the different treaties 
and public engagements, 


They are reducible to ts 
lowing points : 

Firſt, That all neuttal « 
may freely navigate ſrom 1 
port, and on the coaſts of nat 
at war. : 

Secondly, That the 
longing to the ſubjects * : 
warring powers ſhall be free x 
neutral veſſels, except contra 
merchandiſe. | 

Thirdly, That the empre 
to the ſpecification of the a 
mentioned merchandiſe, hold; 
what is mentioned in the 1 
and 11th articles of her treaty 
commerce with Great Britain,z 
tending her obligations to alt 
powers at war. 

Fourthly, That, to detem 
what is meant by a blocked. 
port, this is only to be underſy 
of one which is ſo well kept in 
the ſhips of the power that attad 
it, and which keep their pla 
that it is dangerous to enter 
Au | 

Fifthly, That theſe princi 
ſerve as a rule for proceed 
and judgments upon the legal 
of prizes. 

Her Imperial Majeſty, inn 
ing theſe points public, does 
hefitate to declare, that to ma 
tain them, and to protect the 
nour of her flag, the ſecunty 
the trade and navigation of | 
ſubje&s, ſhe has prepared 

ateſt part of her maritime ſua 
This meaſure will not, nowen 
influence the ftri& neutrality 
does obſerve, and will obſerit, 
long as ſhe is not provoked a 
forced to break the bounds of 
deration and perfect impart 
It will be only in this exve 


that her fleet have orders u 
where! 


drever honour, intereſt, and 
ares ' | 
dela thi ſolemn aſſura 
\ the uſual openneſs of her 
2er,-the empreſs cannot do 
han promiſe herſelf that the 
Jigerent powers, convinced of 
entiments of juſtice and equi- 
which animate her, will con- 
ite towards the accompliſh- 
+ of theſe ſalutary purpoſes, 


h manifeſtly tend to 
ll a9" 4 — to the advan- 


even of thoſe at war. In 
ſequence of which, her Impe- 
| Majeſty will furniſh her com- 
pdiog officers with inſtructions 
formable to the above-men- 
ed principles, founded upon 
primitive laws of people, and 


jen adopted in their conven- 


from-the Court of Great 
ritain to the Declaration of the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia; ſent to the 
nth Envoy at Peterſburgh, 
il 23, 1780. B 


JURING the courſe of the 
| wherein his Britannick Ma- 
finds himfelf engaged through 
unprovoked aggreſſion of 
ice and Spain, he hath con- 
ly manifeſted his ſentiments 
juſtice, equity, and modera- 
„ in every part of his con- 
. His majeſty hath acted to- 
& friendly and neutral powers 
brding to their own procedure 
ſetting Great Britain, and con- 
able to the cleareſt principles 
rally — as the 
of nations, being the only 
between powers where no 
ves ſubſiſt, and agreeable to 
tenour of his different engage- 


u wich other powers; thoſe 
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engagements have altered this 

primitive law, by mutual ſtipula- 

tions, proportioned to the will 

and convenience of the contracting 
ties. 

Strongly attached to her Ma- 
jeſty of all the Ruſſias, by the 
ties of reciprocal friendſhip, and 
common intereſt, the king, from 
the commencement of thoſe trou- 
bles, gave the moſt preciſe orders 
reſpecting the flag of her Imperial 
Majeſty, and the commerce of her 
ſubjects, agreeable to the law of 
nations, and the tenour of the en- 
gagements ſtipulated dy his treaty 
of commerce with her, and to 
which he ſhall adhere with the 
moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. 

The orders to this intent have. 


been renewed, and the utmoſt care 


will be taken for their ſtricteſt ex- 
ecution. 

It may be preſumed, not the 
leaſt irregularity will happen; but 
in caſe any infringements, con- 
trary to \ theſe repeated orders, 
take place, the Courts of Admi- 
ralty, which in this, like all 
other countries, are eſtabliſhed to 
take cognizance of ſuch matters, 
and 1n all caſes do judge ſolely by 
the law of nations, and by the 
ſpecifick ſtipulations of different 
treaties, will redreſs every hard- 
ſhip in ſo equitable a manner, 
that her Imperial Majeſty ſhall be 
perfectly ſatisfied, and acknow- 
a like ſpirit of juſtice which 
ſhe herſelf poſſeſſes. 


Anſwer from the King of France 
to the Declaration of the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia. TTY 


THE war in which the king 
is engaged having no other obje 


than the attachment of his ma- 
zeſty 


— 
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jelly to the freedom of the ſeas, 
he could not but with the trueſt 
fatisfaQtion ſee the Empreſs of 
Ruflia adopt the ſame principle, 
and reſolve to maintain it. That 
which her Imperial Majeſty claims 
from the belligerent powers is no 
other than the rules already pre- 
ſcribed to the French marine, the 
execution of which. is maintained 
with an exactitude known and ap- 
planded by all Europe. 

The liberty of neutral veſſels, 
reſtrained only in a few caſes, is 
the direct conſequence of neutral 
right, the ſafeguard of all nations, 
and the relief even of thoſe at war. 
The king has been deſirous, not 
only to procure a freedom of na- 
vigation to the ſubjects of the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, but to thoſe of 


all the ftates who hold their neu- 


trality, and that upon the ſame 
conditions as are announced in 
the treaty to which his majeſty 
this day anſwers. 

His majeſty thought he had 
taken a great ſtep for the general 
good, and prepared a glorious 
epocha for his reign, by fixing, by 
his example, the rights which 
every belligęrent power may, and 
ought to acknowledge, to be due 
to neutral veſſels. His hopes have 
not been deceived, as the empreſs, 
in avowing the ſtricteſt neutrality, 


has declared in favour of a ſyſtem. 


which the king 1s ſupporting at 
the price of his people's blood, 
and that her majeſty adopts the 
ſame rights as he would with to 
make the baſis of the maritime 
code. 

If freſh orders were neceſſary to 
prevent the veſiels of her Imperial 
Majeſty from being diſturbed in 
their navigation by the ſubjects of 
the king, his majefty would im- 
mediately give them; but the 


empreſs will no doubt be (4; 
with the diſpoſitions made by | 
majeſty in the regulations 1 
publiſhed. They do not hal 
circumſtances only, but they , 
founded on the right of na; 
and quite ſuitable to 2 .. 
who finds the happineſs of 
own kingdom in that of gente 
* N The king withes h. 
mperial Majeſty would a4 
the means ſhe has fixed ty 4 
termine what merchandize; ; 
reckoned contraband in time 
war, preciſe rules in the form 
the r with which | 
Ruſſian ſhips will be furniſhed, 
With this precaution, his t 
jeſty is aſſured nothing will u 
pen to make him regret the hz 
ing put the Ruſſian navigator 
as advantageous a footing as 0 
be in time of war. Happy 
cumſtances pave more than ou 
occurred to prove to the ct 
how important it is for then 
explain themſelves freely relay 
to their reſpective intereſts, 
His majeſty 1s very happy 
have explained his way of think 
ing to her Imperial Majeſty an 
ſo intereſting a point for Rut 
and the trading powers of Eu 
He the more fincerely applau 
the principles and views ot | 
empreſs, as his majeſty partat 
of the ſame ſentiments which ba 
brought her majeſty to ad 
thoſe meaſures which muk be 
the advantage of her own ſuojel 
and all other nations. 
Verſalllis, April 25, 1750. 


Anfever from the King of wi 
to the Declaration of the En) 
of Ruſſia, 


THE king, being informed 
the empreſs's ſentiments I 


100 the delligerent and neu- 
en, by à memorial re- 
＋ the Comte de Florida 


104 on the 15 th inſt. by Mr. 
enne de 


Imperial Majeſty . 
pfiders . 
confidence which his majeſty 
on his part merited ; and it is 
more agreeable that the prin- 
les adopted by this ſovereign 
id be the ſame as have always 
ed the king, and which his 
ey has for a long time, but 
aut ſucceſs, endeavoured to 
iſe England to obſerve, while 
un remained neuter. Theſe 
nciples are founded in juſtice, 
ity and moderation; and theſe 
xe principles Ruſſia and all the 
er powers have experienced in 
reſolutions formed by his ma- 
y; and it has been entirely 
ing to the conduct of the Eng- 
| navy, both in the laſt and the 
ſent war (a conduct wholly 
werſire of the received rules a- 


1 
" 


jeſty has been obliged to follow 
ir example; ſince the Engliſh 
ing no reſpect to a neutral flag, 
the ſame be laden with effects 
longing to the enemy, even if 
uticles ſhould not be contra- 


ws of defending itſelf, there 
ud not be any juſt cauſe why 
kin ſhould not make repriſals, 
indemnify herſelf for the great 
Wrantages ſhe muſt otherwiſe 


have alſo laid themſelves open 


ered, by furniſhing themſelves 
th double papers, and other 
lices, to prevent the capture 


heir veſſels; from which have 


Zinowief, Minifter to 
the king 
this as. the effect of a 


og neutral powers) that his 


ad, and that flag not ufing any 


our under. The neutral pow- 


the inconveniencies they have 
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followed captures and detentions 


innumerable, and other diſagree- 
able conſequences, though in rea- 
lity not ſo prejudicial as pretend- 


ed; on the contrary, ſome of theſe 


detentions have turned to the ad- 
vantage of the proprietors, as the 
goods, being ſold in the port 
where they were condemned, have 
frequently gone off at a higher 
price than they would have done at 
the place of their deſtination. 
The king, nevertheleſs, not con- 
tented with theſe proofs of his 
juſtification, which have been ma- 
nifeſt to all Europe, will this day 
have the glory of being the firſt to 
give the example of reſpecting the 
neutral flag of all the courts that 
have conſented, or ſhall conſent, 
to defend it, till his majeſty finds 
what part the Engliſh navy takes, 
and whether they will, together 
with their privateers, keep within 
proper bounds. 
all the neutral powers how much 
Spain is deſirous of obſerving the 
ſame rules in time of war as ſhe 
was directed by whilſt neuter, his 
majeſty conforms to the other 
points contained in the declaration 
of Ruſſia. To be underſtood, ne- 
vertheleſs, that, with regard to 
the blockade of Gibraltar, the 
danger of entering ſubſiſts, as de- 
termined by the fourth article of 
the ſaid declaration. Theſe dan- 


gers may, however, be avoided 


by the neutral powers, if they con- 
form to thoſe rules of precaution 


eſtabliſned by his majeſty's decla- 
ration of the 13th of laſt March, 


which has been communicated to 
the Court of Peterſburg by his 
miniſter. 
FLoriDa BLanca. 
Me Aranjuez, 18 April, 1780. 
be ed i ec 
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D etlaration of the King Den- 
mark and Norway, to the Courts 
_ arid, , C9 12 


.  F the moſt exact and perfect 
neutrality, with the moſt re- 
gular navigation, and the moſt 
nviolable reſpe& to treaties, could 
have kept free the commerce of 
the ſubjects of the King of Den- 
mark and Norway, from the in- 
roads of the powers with whom 
"he is at peace, free and inde- 
pendent, it would not be neceſ- 
fary to take meaſures to inſure to 
his ſubje&s that liberty to which 
they have the moſt incontroverti- 
ble right. The King of Denmark 
has always founded his glory, 
and his grandeur, upon the eſteem 
and confidence of other people. 
It has been his rule, from the 
beginning of his reign, to teſtify 
to all the powers, his friends, a 
conduct the moſt capable of con- 
vincing them of his pacific inten- 
tions, and of his deſire to contri- 
bute to the general happineſs of 
Europe. His proceedings have 
always been conformable to theſe 
principles, againſt which nothing 


can be alled zed; he has not, till 


now, addreſſed himſelf, but to 
the powers at war, to obtain a 
redreſs of his g” fs; and he has 
never wanted ioderation ig his 
demands, n“. acknowledgments 
wher they ':ave received the ſuc- 
ceis they leſerved: but the neu- 
tral navigation has been too often 
moleſted, and the moſt innocent 
commerce of his ſubjects too 
frequently troubled; ſo that the 
king finds himſelf obliged to take 
proper meaſures to aſſure to him- 
ſelf and his allies, the ſafety of 
commerce and navigation, and 


the maintenance of the inſ.,, 
rights of liberty and independe 
the duties of neutrality 10 
cred, the law of nations ha 
its rights avowed by all imd 
powers, eſtabliſhed by citon, 
founded upon equity and by 
A nation depending and neat 
does not loſe by the war of oth 
the rights which ſhe had hes 
the war, becauſe peace exif; 
tween her and all the belliper 
wers. Without receivin 
ing obliged to follow the | 
of either of them, ſhe is allow 
to follow, in all places (con 
band excepted) the trafic whit 
ſhe would have a right to do, 
ace exiſted with all Europ, 
it exiſts with her. The king 
tends to nothing beyond what d 
neutrality allows him. This 


his rule, and that of his peopl 


and the king cannot accord to i 
principle, that a power at war 
a right to interrupt the commer 
of his ſubjects. He thinks it di 
to himſelf, and his ſubjects, fail 
ful obſervers of theſe rules, a 
to the powers at war themſelye 
to declare to them the follow 
T_T which he has alwz 
held, and which he will ales 
avow and maintain, in conce 
with the Empreſs of all the Ruff 
whoſe ſentiments he finds entire 
conformable with his own. 

I. That neutral veſſels have 
right to navigate freely from pd 
to port, even on the coaſts of. 
powers at war. 
II. That the effects of the (ul 


jects of the powers at war ſhall 


free in neutral veſſels, except ſ 
as are deemed contraband. 
III. That nothing is to be u 
derſtood under the denomunatm 
of cotitraband, that is not? 


pre. 


«4 grticle of His treaty of com- 
* with Great Britain, in the 


cles of his treaty of commerce 
ab France; in the year 1742; 
d the king will equally main- 
in theſe rules with thoſe powers 
an whom le has no treaty: 

IV. That he will look upon 
1a fort blocked up; into which 
veſſel can enter without evi- 
nt danger; on account of veſſels 
war fationed there, whick form 
 effectual blockade. 

V. That theſe principles ſerve 
rules in procedure, and that 
lice ſhall be expeditiouſly ren- 
ed, after the rules of the ſea, 
aformably to treaty and uſage 
eired. | 

VI. His majeſty does not heſi- 
eto declare; that he will main- 
in theſe principles with the ho- 
ur of his flag; and the liberty 
d independence of the com- 
erce and navigation of his 
beſts; and that it is for this 
poſe he has armed a part of 
b navy, although he is deſirous 
preſerve, with, all the powers 
war, not only a under- 
anding, but all the 8 
wed the neutrality can admit of. 
te king will never recede from 
lele principles, unleſs he is 
reed to it: he knows the duties 
u the obligations, he reſpects 


bes N other than to maintain 
em, His majeſty is perſuaded, 
t the —— ages will 
Knowledge the jultice of his mo- 
ſes; that they will be as averſe as 
ale to doing any thing that may 
pres the liberties of mankind, 
I tht they will give their or- 


to their admiralty and to 
You, XXIII. 


ar 1670, and the-26th and 27th 


tainin 


em as he does his treaties, and 


the ſame object. 
| | Hs 


or Fr yartns (383 


nentioned as ſuch in the. 


their officers, conformably to the 
principles above recited, which 
tend to the general happineſs and 
jutereſt of all Europe. | 

, Copenhagen, July 8; 1780. 


#'% * 


Declaration of the King of Sweden 
| to the ſame Courts: 


VER fince the beg inuing of 

the preſent war, the king 
has taken particular care to mani- 
feſt his intentions to all Burope. 
He impoſed unto himſelf the law 
of a perſect neutrality ; he ful- 
filled ali the duties thereof with 
the moſt ſcrupulous exaCtitude ;- 
and in conſequence thereof, he 
thought himſelf entitled to all 
the prerogatives naturally apper- 
to the qualification of 2 
ſovereign perfectly neuter: But 
notwithſtanding this, his commer- 
cial ſubjects have been obliged to 
claim his protection, and his ma- 
jeſty has found himſelf under the 
neceſſity to grant it to them. 

To effect this, the king ordered 
laſt year a certain number of men 
of war to be fitted out. He em- 
ployed a part thereof on the coaſts 
of his kingdom, and the reſt 
ſerved as convoys for the Swediſh 
merchant ſhips in the different ſeas 
which the commerce of his ſub- 
jets required them! to navigate. 
He acquainted ti ſeveral belli- 
gerent powers with tneſe mea- 
ſures, and was preparing to con- 
tinue the ſame during the - ourſe 
of this year, when other cqurts, 
who had likewiſe adopted a per- 
fect neutrality, communicated 
their ſentiments-unto him, which 
the King found entirely conform- 
able to Nis own, and tending to 


the 


— 
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The Empreſs of Ruſſia cauſed 
a declaration to be delivered to 
the Courts of London, Verſailles, 
and Madrid, in which ſhe acquaint- 
ed them of her reſolution to pro- 
te& the commerce of her ſubjects, 
and to defend the univerſal rights 
and prerogatives of neutral na- 
tions. This declaration was found- 
ed upon ſuch juſt principles of the 
law of nations and the ſubſiſting 


treaties, that it was impoſſible to 


call them into queſtion. The 
king found them entirely con- 
pony with his own cauſe, and 
with the treaty concluded in the 
_ year 1666, between Sweden and 
France; and his majeſty could 
not forbear to acknowledge and 
to adopt the ſame praciples, not 
only with regard to thoſe powers, 
with whom the ſaid treaties are in 
force, but alſo with regard to ſuch 


others as are already engaged in 


the preſent war, or may be in- 
volved therein hereafter, and with 
whom the. king has no treaties to 
reclaim. It is the univerſal law, 
and when there are no particu- 
lar engagements exiſting, it be- 
comes obligatory. upon all na- 
tions. 

Im conſequence thereof, the king 
declares hereby again, That he 
will obſerve the ſame neutrality, 


and with the ſame exactitude as 


_ he has hitherto done. He will 
enjoin all his ſubjects, under ri- 
gorous pains, not to act in any 
manner whatever contrary to the 


duties which a ſtrict neutrality - 


impoſes unto them; but he will 
effectually protect their lawful 
commerce, by all poſſible means, 
whenever they carry on the ſame, 
conformably to the principles here 
above mentioned. | 

1 


Explanation which the 


C 
Sweden has demand; * 


d, relati Ve 


to the Propoſal which 75 7 

_ "of Ruſſia bas made for th J 
procal Protection and Ng 
of their Subjects. 


Vioath 


I. H and in what many 
2 a reciprocal proteche 
and mutual aſſiſtance oy 
given. | 
II. Whether each partei 
power ſhall be obliged to pro 
the general commerce of 6 
whole, or if in the mean tine! 
may employ a part of its am 
ment in the protection of it 9 
particular commerce. 

III. If ſeveral of theſe combir 
ſquadrons ſhould meet, or, for e 
ample, one or more of their ye 
ſels, what ſhall be the rule « 
their conduct towards each othe 
and how far ſhall the neutral pn 
tection extend. 

IV. It ſeems eſſential to apn 
upon the manner in which reprg 
ſentations ſhall be made to ti 
powers at war, if, notwith{and 
ing our. meaſures, their ſhups « 
war, or armed veſſels, ſhould on 


- tinue to interrupt our commen 


in any manner. Muſt theſe n 
monſtrances be made in the gent 
ral name of the united powers, 0 
ſhall each particular power pl 
its own cauſe only. | 
V. Laſtly, it appears eſſential 
neceſſary to provide againi tl 
poſſible event, where one of 
united powers ſeeing itſelf dun 
to extremities againſt any df 
powers actually at war, fe 
clatm the aſſiſtance of the alle 
this convention to do her Jun 
in what manner can this be 
concerted ? A circumſtance * 


| 4 
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Mtv requires a ſtipulation, that 
7 in that caſe ſhall not 
n the will of ſuch party injur- 
| but that the common voice 
ill decide: otherwiſe an indi- 
dual power might at its pleaſure 
u the reſt againſt their incli- 
nous and intereſts into diſagree- 
extremities, or break the 
ele league, and reduce matters 
o their original ſtate, which 
dad render the whole fruitleſs 
id of no effect. 


never of the Court of Ruſſia; 


A® to the manner in which 
protection and mutual aſ- 
lance mall be granted, it muſt 
ſettled by a formal convention, 
| which all the neutral powers 
ll be invited, the Ago ts end 
which is; to inſure a free na- 
ration to the merchant ſhips 
all nations. Whenever ſuch 
ſel mall have proved from its 
pers that it carries no contra- 
nd goods, the protection of a 
uadron, or veſſels of war, ſhall 
granted her, under whoſe care 
Mall put herſelf, and which 
all prevent her being interrupt- 
From hence it follows: 
Il, That each power muſt con- 
in the general ſecurity of 
Mnerce, In the mean time, 
e better to accompliſh this ob- 
l it will be neceſſary to ſettle, 
means of a ſeparate article, 
c places and diſtances which 
be judged proper for the ſta- 
0 of each power. From that 
thod will ariſe this advantage, 


it all the ſquadrons of the allies 


| form a kind of chain, and be 
* aſt each other; the par- 
war arrangement to be confined 


ly to the knowledge of the al- 


[355 
lies, though the convention in all 
other points, will be communica- 
ted to the powers at war, accom= 
panied with all the proteſtations 
of a ſtri neutrality; 

HI. It is undoubtedly the prin- 
ciple of a perfe& equality, which 
maſt regulate this point; We 
ſhall follow the common mode 
with regard to ſafety; In caſe 
the ſquadrons ſhould meet and 
engage, the commanders will con- 
form to the uſages of the ſea ſer- 
vice, becauſe; as is obſerved 
above, the reciprocal protection; 
under theſe conditions, ſhould be 
unlimited; | | 

IV. It ſeems expedient that the 
repreſentations mentioned in this 
article be made by the party ag-. 
grieved ; and that the miniſters of 
the other confederate powers ſup- 

rt thoſe remonſtrances in the 
molt forcible and efficacious man- 
ner, 


V. We feel all the importance 


of this conſideration ; and, to ren- 


der it clear, it is neceſſaty to diſtin- 


guiſh the caſe; 


If any one of the allied powers 
ſhould ſuffer itſelf to be drawn in 
by motives contrary to the, eſta- 
bliſhed principles of a neutrality 
and perfect impartiality, ſhould 
injure its laws, or extend their 
bounds, it cannot certainly be ex- 
pected that the others ſhould 
eſpouſe the quarrel; on the con- 
trary, ſuch a conduct would be 
deemed- an abandoning the ties 
which unite them; But if the in- 
ſult offered to one of the alhes 
ſhould be hoſtile to the principles 
adopted and ns in the 
face of all Europe, or ſhould be 
marked with the character of ha- 
tred and animoſity, inſpired by 
reſentment; theſe common mea- 

[Z] 2 | ſures 


% 


ſures of the confederacy, which 
have nd& other tendency than to 
make, in a preciſe and irrevocable 
manner, laws for the liberty of 
commerce, and the rights of every 
neutral nation, then it ſhall be 
held indiſpenſable for the united 
powers to make a common cauſe 
of it (at ſea only) without its 
being a ground-work for other 
operations, as theſe connections 
are purely maritime, having no 
other object than naval commerce 
and navigation. 

From all that is ſaid above, it 
evidently reſults, that the com- 
mon will of all, founded upon 
the principles admitted and adopt- 
ed by the contracting parties, muſt 


alone decide, and that it will al- 


ways be the fixed baſis of the con- 
duct and operations of this union. 
Finally, we ſhall obſerve, that 
«theſe conventions ſuppoſe no other 
naval armament than what ſhall 


be conformable to circumſtances, 


according as thoſe ſhall render 
them neceſſary, or as may be 
agreed, It is probable that 
this agreement, once ratified and 
eſtabliſhed, will be of the greateſt 
conſequence ; and that the belli- 
gerent powers will find in it ſuffi- 
cient motives to perſuade them to 
reſpect the neutral flag, and pre- 
vent their provoking the 115 
ment of a reſpectable communion, 
founded under the auſpices of the 
moſt evident juſtice, and the ſole 


idea of which is received with the 


univerſal applauſe of all impartial 


Europe. 


_— 


Papers which were communicated 
by Sir Joſeph Yorke, 4y expreſs 
Order 2 the King his Maſter, 
to his Serene Highneſs the Prince 
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Stadtholder, and which Wereta! 
out of Mr. Laurens'; 9 runs, 


HE following are the qu 
lines of a treaty of c 

merce, which, agreeably 10 f 
orders and inſtructions of N 
Engelbert Francis Van Berkd 
Counſellor and Penſionary of 
city of Amſterdam, dire&ed | 
me, John de Neufville, citizen 
the ſaid city of Amſterdam, Il 
examined, weighed, and rep 
lated with William Lee, I 
commiſſioner from the Conpre 
as a treaty of commerce, defin 
to be or as might be concluk 
hereafter, between their Hig 
Mightineſſes the States. Gene 
of the Seven United Province 
Holland, and the United Su 
of North America. 

Done at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
4th of September, 1778. 

Signed, Joan DE Neveriu 


1 hereby certify that the ab 
is e true copy. | 
Signed, SAMUEL W.ST0xT0 
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No. I. Treaty of Amity andConn 
between the Republic of Hale 
and the United States of Ai 
rica. 


T H E preamble recites, ! 
the ſaid contracting 
of Holland and America, will 
to eſtabliſh a treaty of commen 
have reſolved to fix it on tle! 
of a perfect equality, and tit 
ciprocal utility ariling from 
equitable laws of a free tis 
provided that the contracug 
ties ſha!l be at liberty to 3 
as they think good, other 1 
to partake of the advantages * 
ſing from the ſaid trade. AC 


| 1 the above equitable princi- 
, the ſorementioned contraci- 
nuties have agreed on the 
wing articles: 

= [ There ſhall be a perma- 
it, unalterable, and univerſal 
de and amity, eſtabliſhed be- 
en their High Mightineſſes of 
«Seven Provincesof Holland, and 
United States of North Ameri- 
zs well as between their reſpec- 
- ſubjects, iſlands, towns and 
ritories, ſituate under the juriſ- 
Bon of the reſpective ſtates 
Gre mentioned, and their inha- 
ants, without any diſtinction 
b:tfoever of perſons or ſexes. 

II, The ſubjects of the United 
drinces of Holland ſhall be lia- 
eonly to ſuch duties as are paid 
the natives and inhabitants of 
orth America, in all the coun- 
es, ports, iſlands, and towns 
longing to the ſaid ſtates ; and 
ll enjoy the rights, liberties, 
vileges, immunities and ex- 
iptions in their trade and navi- 
ton, common to the ſaid na- 
es and inhabitants, when the 
bjects of Holland ſhall have oc- 
bon to paſs from one American 
te to another, as well as when 
und from thence to any part of 
world, 

II. The privileges, &c. granted 
the foregoing article to the 
ates of Holland, are, by the 
ent, confirmed to the inhabi- 
Its of North America. | 
V. The reſpective ſubjects of 
contracting parties, as well as 
inhabitants of the countries, 
nds, or towns belonging to the 
parties, ſhall be at liberty, 
tout producing a written per- 
von, private or public paſs, 
navel by land or water, or in 


Kyer manner they thiok beſt, 
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through the kingdoms, territories, 
provinces &c. or dominions what- 
ever, of either of the confederat-: 
ed ſtates, to haye their free egreſs 
and regreſs, to remain in the ſaid 
places, and during the whole - 
time be at liberty to purchaſe ' 
every thing neceſſary to their own 

ſubſiſtence and uſe: they ſhall alſo 

be treated with every mark of re- 

ciprocal friendſhip and favour, 

Provided nevertheleſs, that in 

every circymitance they demean 

themſelyes in perfect conformity 

with the laws, ſtatutes, and or- 

dinances of thoſe ſaid kingdoms, 

towns, &c. where they may ſo- 

Journ ; treating each other with 

mutual friendihip, and keeping, 
up among themſelves the moſt per- 

fect harmony, by means of a con- 

ſtant correſpondence. 

V. The ſubjects bf the contrat- 
ing powers, and the inhabitants of 
all places belonging to the ſaid 
powers, ſhall be at liberty to car- 
ry their ſhips and goods (ſuch as 
are not forbidden by the law of 
the reſpective ſtates) into all ports, 
places, &c. belonging to the ſaid 
powers, and to tairy, without 
any limitation of time: to hire 
whole houſes, or in part; to buy 
and purchaſe from the manu- 
facturer or retailer, either in the 
public markets, fairs, &c. all 
ſorts of goods and merchandize 
not forbidden by any particular 
law; to open warehouſes for the 
ſale of goods and effects imported 
from other parts: nor hall they 
be at any time forced againſt their 
conſent, to hring the ſaid goods 
and waxes to the markets and 
fairs; proyided, nevertheleſs, that 
they do not diſpoſe of them by 
retail, or elſewhere: they ſhall 
not, however, be liable to any tax 


(#1 3 or 
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or duties, on this or any other ac- 
count, except thoſe only which 
are to be paid for their ſhips or 
goods, according to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the reſpective 

tes, and at the rate ſtipulated 
y the preſent treaty, Moreoyer, 
they ſhall be entirely at _— to 
depart, without the leaſt hin- 
drance, (this extends alſo to their 
wives, children, and ſuch ſer- 
mg who may be defirous to fol- 
ow their maſter) and to take 
with them all goods bought or 
imported at any time; and for 
ſach places as they may think 
proper, by land, or ſea, or rivers, 
or lakes ; all-privileges, laws, 
conceſſions, immunities, &c, to 
the contrary notwithſtanding. 

VI. In regard to religious wor- 
ſhip, the moſt boa, e liberty 
mall be granted to the ſubjects of 
the ſaid confederate ſtates, for 
themſelves and families. They 
mall not be compelled to frequent 
the churches, &c. but ſhall have 
full liberty to perform divine ſer- 
vice, after their own manner, 
without any moleſtation in either 
church or chapel, or private 
houſes {apertis foribus). It is 
farther provided, that any ſubject 
of one of the contracting powers 
dying, in any place belonging to 
the other, ſhall be interred in de- 
cent and convenient places, al- 
lotted for that 22 and, in 
fine, that no inſult ſhall, at any 
time, or in any manner whatever, 
be offered ta the dead or interred 
bodies. 


VII. It is farther agreed and 


ſettled, that in all duties, im- 
poſts, taxes, &c. laid on goods, 


perſons, merchandize, &c. of each 


and every ſubject of the con tract- 
ing powers, under any denomina- 


tion whatſoever, the ſaid ſubheg 
inhabitants, &c. ſhall enjoy * 
privileges, franchiſes, immuni 
either in the courts of juin 
and in every matter of trig, 
commerce, or any other F 
ſhall be Ka with 1 
favour and diſtinction hitbem 
granted, or hereafter to be prante 
to any foreign nation whatſoever 

VIII. Their High Mightinek, 
the States General of the Sew 
United Provinces,” ſha!l uſe th 
moſt efficacious means in thei 
power, to protect the ſhips af 
goods belonging to any of th 
United States of America, 
they private or public proert 
when in the ports, roads, or fg 


adjoining the ſaid iſlands, &c. hoe 
longing to their ſaid High Mig o 
nefles, and to uſe all their en th 
vours to bring about a re2:t2tiofinerc! 


to be made to the owners, or the 
agents, of all veſſels and good 
captured within their juriſi 
tion; and the ſhips of war be 
longing to their ſaid High Mig 
tineſſes ſhall take under th 
eons; and convoy the (ki 

elonging to the ſaid Amert 
States, or any of the ſubjetis ( 
inhabitants thereof, following 
ſame courſe, and defend the f. 
ſhip as long as they fail in ca 
pany, againſt all attacks, violent 
or oppreſſion, in like manner 
they are in duty bound to dele 
the ſhips of their High Mig 
neſſes the Seven United Fru 
of Holland. 

IX. By this article, the fn 
obligation is laid on the Ane 
can States, in favour of the il 
ping, &c. belonging to woa 
Holland. 2 

X. Their High Might 
the States of Holland {ai p 


and employ their ood offi- 
by cer 77 the ſaid Ameri- 
u States, their ſubjects and in- 
dabitants, with the Emperor of 
arocco, the Regencies of Al- 
ers, Tunis, and Tripoli, and 
bl along the coalt of Barbary and 
fica, and with the, ſubjects of 
te faid powers, that the ſhips, 
v of the ſaid American States, 
de as much as poſſible, and to the 
belt advantage, protected againſt 
le violences, inſults, depreda- 
bons, Kc. of the aboveſaid princes 
nd ſubjects on the coaſt of Bar- 
ary and Africa. 
XI. It ſhall be permitted and 
branted to each and every ſubject 
2nd inhabitant of the contracting 
powers, to leave, bequeath, or 
liſpoſe of, in caſe of fickneſs, or 
ve their death, all eſfects, goods, 
merchandiſes, ready money, &Cc. 
being their property, at or before 
their deceaſe, in any town, iſland, 
ke. belonging to the reſpective 
mntrating powers, in favour of 
uch perſon or perſons, as they 
lay think proper. Moreover, 
hether the ſaid ſubjects ſhould 
lie after having made ſuch wills, 
Ir inteſtate, their lawful heirs, ex- 
cutors, or adminiſtrators, dwell- 
Ing in any part of the poſſeſſions 
j the contracting powers, or 
lens coming from other coun- 
Ines, ſhall be at liberty, without 
undrance or delay, to claim, 
and take poſſeſſion of, all ſuch 
poos and effects, conformably to 
tte reſpeCtive laws of each coun- 


pued, under pretence of any pre- 
Faure, peculiar to any ſeparate 
porince, or perſon whatſoever. 
mrided, nevertheleſs, that the 
lim to the effects of a perſon 
mw died inteſtate, be ſupported 
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by ſach proofs as the laws of ei- 


7. Nor ſhall their right be diſ- 
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ther of the contracting powers 
have provided in ſuch caſes; all 
laws, ſtatutes, edicts, droits d Au- 
bine, &c. to the contrary notwith- 
ſtanding. 
XII. The effects and pro 

of the ſubjects of either of the 
contracting powers, dying in any 
town, iſland, &c. belonging to 
the other, ſhall be ſequeſtered for 
the uſe of the lawful heirs and 
ſucceſſors of the deceaſed. The 
council, or public miniſter of the 
nation, to which the perſon thus 
dying belonged, ſhall take an in- 


ventory of all ſuch goods, effects, f 


papers, writings, and books of ac- 
counts of the deceaſed. The ſaid 
inventory to be delivered into the 
hands of three merchants of known 
and approved integrity, who ſhall 
be nominated for the purpoſe of 


acting as truſtees to the heirs, exe- 


cutors, &c. or creditors of the 
deceaſed : nor ſhall any court of 
judicature interfere, unleſs the 
ſaid heirs, &c. ſhould require it 
in the due courſe of law. 

XIII. The reſpective ſubjects of 
the contracting parties, ſhall be at 
liberty to chooſe for themſelves 
advocates, attornies, notaries, ſo- 
licitors, and agents; to this end, 
that ſuch advocates, &c. ſhall, by 
the judges of the courts aforeſaid, 
be called in, if the faid judges 
ſhould, by the parties, be requir- 
ed ſo to do. 

XIV. The merchants, com- 
manders, or owner's of ſhips, ſailors 
of every denomination, ſhips or 
veſſels, effects, and goods in ge- 
neral, belonging to either party, 
or any of its ſubje&s or inhabi- 
tants, ſhall, at no time, for any 
private or public purpoſe, by vir- 
tue of any edit whatſoever, be 

[214 taken, 
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taken, or detained in the' coun- 
tries, ports, iſlands, &c. belong- 
ing to either of the contracting 
arties, to be employed in the 
ſervice, to forward military expe- 
ditions, / or any other purpoſe ; 
and much leſs for the private uſe 
of any one, by violence, or other 
means made uſe of to moleſt or 
inſult the ſaid ſubjects. It is far- 
ther ſtrictly forbidden to the ſaid 
ſubjects, gn both ſides, not to take 
away, violently, the property of 
each other; but, the conſent of 
the proprietor once obtained, they 
ſhall be at liberty to purchaſe, 
paying ready money for the ſame, 
his article, however, is not to 
be underſtood as extending to 
ſuch caſes, where the ſeizure ſhall 
be made, or the embargo laid by 
the authority of the legiſlative 
power for debts incurred, or 
erimes committed, which ſhall be 
tried by the due courſe of law. 


+ XV. It is farther provided and 


agreed, that all merchants, com- 
manders of ſhips, and other ſub- 
jects belonging to their High 
Mightineſſes the States of the 
Seven United Provinces, ſhall re- 


gulate their private affairs by 


themſelves, or by ſuch agents as 
they may chuſe, in all and every 
place within the juriſdiction of the 
United States of America: nor 
ſhall they be compelled to employ, 
or pay any interpreter or broker, 


but ſuch as they think fit to ap- 


point. Moreover, in the lading, 
or unlading of ſhips, the maſters 
ſhall not be obliged to employ 


' perſons appointed for that pur- 


p_ by public authority ; but 
mall be at full liberty to do it 
themſelves, or call in the aſſiſtance 
of any one, they ſhall chuſc, with- 


pyt being liable to pay apy fee or 


retribution to any bod 
ther ſhall they 25 — 
land any particular merchandi 
to put them on board other ſhig 
to take. others on board te 
own, without their free conſent; 
ar to remain laden longer tha 
they ſhall think proper. The 
ſubjects and inhabitants of the 
United States of America, {hal 
fully enjoy the ſame privileges 
all the dominions of the States d 
Holland, | 
XVI. In cafe any diſpute 9 
controverſy ſhould ariſe between 
the maſter of u ſhip and his crey, 
belonging to one of the two na. 
tions, and then in any port within 
the dominions of the other, con- 
cerning the payment of wages 
or any other matter to be deter. 
mined by the civil law, the m. 
giſtrate of ſuch port, or place, 
mall only require the defendant 
to deliver to the plaintiff, a de. 
claration under his hand, and wit. 
neſſed by the ſaid magiſtrate; 
by which the ſaid defendant fall 
bind himſelf to appear, and at- 
{wer the complaint laid again 
him, before a competent judge in 
his own country. This being done, 
the ſaid crew ſhall not be permit 
ted to leave the ſhip, or prevent 
the maſter from following lu 
courſe. The merchants of either 
nation ſhall be authoriſed to keep 
their books in what language and 
manner they may think beſt, with 
out the leaſt hindrance or model. 
ation. But, in caſe it ſhould be 
neceſſary, in order to ſettle 8 
point of law, for them to produce 
their books, they ſhall bring them 
into court for examination; 
ſuch a manner, however, that ner 
ther the judge, nor any ode elit 


whatſoever, ſhall be permitted „ 
2 | peru 
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article in the ſaid 
. wi ſuch as may be abſo- 
ek neceſſary to aſcertain the 
\henticity and regularity 'of the 
4 books. Nor ſhall, any one, 
nder any pretence whatever, pre- 
ne to force the ſaid books and 
writings from the owners, or de- 
vin them: ws of bankruptcy 

xcepted. 

XVII, The ſhips of either na- 
on, bound to the reſpective ports, 
all, upon a juſt cauſe of being 
pected, either in regard to their 
elination of their cargbes, be 
lied to produce, either at ſea, 
| the roads, or ports, not only 
ir paſſpoyts, but allo certifi- 
tes, witneſſing that the goods 
ey have on board are not prohi- 
lied by the reſpective laws. 
XVIII. If, vpon ſuch certifi- 
ates being produced, the ex- 
nining party ſhould diſcover that 
dme of the goods mentioned in 
te bills of lading are prohibited 
this treaty, or bound to ſome 
n belonging to the enemy; in 
ich caſe it ſhall not be lawful to 
jreak into any part of the ſhip, 
r force any trunk, boxes, bar- 
els, Ke. nor even to diſplace any 
urt of the cargoes (whether ſuch 
lip belongs to Holland or Ame- 
a) to come at the ſaid goods, 
ch are not in any ways to be 
uched until they are landed in 
relence of ſome officers of the 
Imuralty-court, who ſhall enter 
ſerbal proceſs about them. Nor 


unge, or adulterate the ſaid 
ods in any wiſe, till the law 
all have taken its courſe, and 
e matter be determined by the 
itence of the reſpective Admi- 
ty- courts, pronouncing them 
able : the ſhip and other parts 
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lll it be permitted to ſell, ex- 


1 
of the cargo not prohibited by the 


treaty, ſhall not be detained, un- 
der the pretence of part of the lad- 


— being condemned, and much 
leſs 


confiſcated as lawful prizes. 
But, in caſe part of the cargo 
ſhould conſiſt of the ſaid prohi- 
bited goods, and the maſter of the 
ſhip. ſhall conſent to deliver them 
up immediately, then the captor, 
having taken out of the ſaid ſhip 
the prohibited goods, ſhall permit 
the maſter to continue his courſe 
to the place of his. deſtination : 
yet, if all the prohibited goods 
could not be taken on board the 
captor, the latter ſhall, notwith- 
ſtanding the maſter's free tender 
of the ſaid goods, bring the for- 


mer into the neareſt port, where 


it ſhall be produced in manner 
aforeſaid. 

XIX. It is agreed on the con- 
trary, that all effects, &c. of any 
ſubject of either ſtate, found on 
any ſhip taken from an enemy, 
ſuch effects, &c. though they be 
not prohibited by any article of 
this treaty, ſhall be conſidered as 
lawful prize, and be diſpoſed of 
as if they belonged to the enemy: 
(except only in caſe the war ſhould 
not have been proclaimed, or not 
come to the knowledge of the 
proprietors of the ſaid effects, &c.) 
which, in ſuch caſes only, ſhall 
not be liable to be confiſcated, 
but be immediately returned to 
the owners without any delay, 
upon their making good their 
claim ; provided, nevertheleſs, that 
the ſaid goods are not of the 
kind which are prohibited; nor 
will it be lawful to ſhip them af- 
terwards, for'any of the enemy's 
ports: the two contracting par- 
ties agreeing, moreover, that ſix 
months, from the date of a decla- 

ration 
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ration of war, will be conſidered 
as a ſufficient notice to the ſub- 


jects of either State, whatever 


quarter of the world they may 
come from. 3 
XX. In order to provide farther 
for the ſafely of the ſubjects on 
both fides, that neither of the 
parties may be annoyed by the 
armed ſhips or privateers belong- 
ing to the other, during the courſe 
of a war, particular injunctions 


ſhall be laid upon the commanders 


of ſhips and privateers, &c. &c. 
to the reſpective ſubjects of the 
contracting powers, not to vex or 
offer any moleſtation to any one 
of them; and, in caſe of failure 
herein, the offending party ſhall 
be puniſhed, and compelled to 
make good the damage, their per- 
fons and fortunes anſwering for 
the ſame. 

XXI. -All ſhips and effects re- 
taken from privateers or pirates, 
ſhall be carried into ſome of the 
ports belonging to either State, 
and returned to the owners, upon 
their giving ſatisfatory proofs of 
their right to the ſaid recap- 
tures. 

XXII. It fhall be lawful for all 
commanders of ſhips of war, pri- 
vateers, &c. to carry off freely all 
ſhips and effects taken from the 
enemy, without being ſubject to 
pay any duty or duties to the Ad- 
miralty or other courts ; nor ſhall 
ſuch prizes be liable to be detain- 
ed or ſeized upon in any of the 
ports of the reſpective States: the 
ſearching officers ſhall not be per- 
mitted to viſit or ſearch the ſaid 
ng the captors whereof will 

at liberty to put back to ſea, 
and convoy the prizes wherever 
they are directed to be carried; as 
ſpeciſied in the orders given to 


the commanders of ſuch "or 


* 


rivateers, &c. which they 15 
be obliged to produce, u 
the ports of both States fhal * 
ſhut againſt all prizes made on h 
ſubjects of either: and in gl 


ſuch prizes and captors ſhould be 
ſaid ports, 


—_ to ſome of the 
y ſtreſs of weather, eve 

Hall be employed to kara oy 
departure. 

XXIII. In caſe any ſhips, 
&c. ſhould be wreekal — = 
wiſe damaged on the coaſts of ti. 
ther of the contracting States, al 
aid and aſſiſtance ſhall be given tg 
the diſtreſſed crews, to whom pal 
ſes and free - conduct ſhall be grant. 
ed for their return into their oun 
country. 

XXIV. If a ſhip or ſhips, either 
of war, or employed for the pur. 
poſe of trading, by one of the 
States, ſhould, by ſtreſs of ven. 
ther, imminent danger from pi. 
rates, enemies, &c. be compelled 
to take ſhelter in any ports, i. 
vers, bays, &c. belonging to th 
other, they ſhall be treated vit 
all humanity, friendſhip, ud 
moſt cordial protection. Len 
ſhall be granted them to take in 
proviſions and refreſhments at 4 
reaſonable rate, and to purchase 
whatever they may ſtand in nerd 
of, either for themſelves or fo 
the purpoſe of repairing the a 
mage they may have ſuffered, and 
alſo for the continuation of the 
voyage. No obſtacle whatever hall 
be laid in their way to ſtop or de 
tain them in any of the ſaid port 
&c. whence they ſhall be at liber 
ty to ſail, whenever they md 
think fit. | 

XXV. In order to put con 
merce in the moſt flouriſhing tat 
it is agreed, that, in caſe a W 

Y ſhould 


STATE 


at any time break out be- 
ren the contracting parties, fix 
"nths mall be allowed to the 
pere ſubjects for them to re- 
ve with their families and pro- 
y, to whatever place they may 
ſalge proper 3 alſo to be at liber- 
u, during the above ſpace of 
time, to n or otherwiſe diſpoſe 
if their goods and chattels, with- 
cot the leaſt hindrance or moleſta- 
don. But, above all, it is pro- 
ded, that the ſaid ſubjects {hall 
not be detained, by arreſtment or 
Gizure, On the contrary, during 
the aforeſaid fix months, the re- 
ſpective States, and their ſubjects, 
or inhabitants, ſhall have good 
and ſpeedy juſtice done to them ; 
þ that, during the ſaid time, 
they may recover their goods and 
efets, whether they be in the 
public funds, or in private hands. 
And if any part thereof {hould 
happen to be embezzled, or that 
any inſult or wrong ſhould have 
been offered to the ſubjects, &c. 
of either State, the offending 
party ſhall give the immediate and 
convenient ſatisfaction for ſuch 
embezzlement, wrong, or inſult. 

XXVI. The ſubjects, &c. of 
either State ſhall abſtain from re- 
quiring or accepting any com- 
miſkons or letters of marque from 
any power then at war with either 
of ſaid States, ſo as to command 
amed ſhips againſt either, and to 
their detriment ; and if any indi- 
dual; belonging to either, ſhould 
fal herein, he ſhall be dealt with 
s deing guilty of piracy, + * 

XXVII. It ſhall not be lawful 
for ay privateer, not belonging 
o either of the contracting par- 
ves, which might be furniſhed 
fita commiſſions, or letters of 


hould 
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marque from any power, in ac- 
tual enmity with either of them, 
to fit out their ſhips in any port 
belonging to the ſaid States, 
therein fell their prizes, or make 
in any wiſe an exchange of their 
ſaid ſhips, merchandize, goods, 
or effects, being the whole or part 
of the cargo contained in _the 
aforefaid captures. Nor ſhall the 
{aid commanders be permitted to 
take in proviſions, but juſt as 
much as will enable them to reach 
a port, neareſt to the domini 

of their employers. 

XX VIII. Subjects and inhabi- 
tants of both the contracting par- 
ties ſhall be at liberty to navigate 
their ſhips (without any diſtinc- 
tion of owners, to whom the car. 
go or cargoes may belong) from 
all ports whatever belonging to 
the powers, that then are, or af- 
terwards may be in amity with 
either of the aforementioned 
States; as alſo to trade in their 
vey to or from ſuch places, ports, 
and towns belonging to the ene- 
mies of either party, whether the 
ſaid place be within the juriſdic- 
tion of one or more powers. It 
is alſo hereby ſtipulated, that the 
freedom of ſhipping will be ex- 
tended to the cargoes belonging 
to the reſpective ſubjects or inha- 
bitants of the ſaid States, though 
the whole, or part of the ſaid 
cargo ſhould be the enemy's pro- 
perty. This privilege is alſo to 
be conſtrued as extending to all 
perſons whatever, on board the 
{aid ſhips-(the military in the ene- 
my's ſervice only excepted) as 
well as contraband goods. 

XXIX. This article contains a 
large enumeration of the goods 
prohibited to be carried to the 
| enemy, 
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enemy, which comprehends all 
manner of warlike ſtores. It gives 
alſo an account of ſuch goods as 
may be lawfully exported, name- 
ly cloathing and other manufac- 


+ tured goods of wool, cloth, filks, . 


&c. &c. the matters employed in 
manufacturing the ſame ; poly 
and filver either coined or in bul- 
lion, all forts of metals, corn, and 
ſeeds, ſpices, tobacco, meat, ſalt 
or ſmoaked, and every kind of 
\ eatables; in fine, ſhip timber, 
ſails, canvas, and every effect 
whatever not faſhioned in the 
| ſhape of any tool or warlike in- 
ſtrument uſually employed in war, 
either by ſea or land: all the afore- 
ſaid goods and wares, ſhall at no 
time be looked upon as contra- 
band, and may be carried by the 
ſubjects and inhabitants of the 
con federate States, even to places 
belonging to the enemy then at 
war with either party, excepting 
only ſuch towns and places, which 
might happen to be beſieged, ſur- 
rounded or blocked np at the time 
of ſhipping off, for their uſe, the 
ſaid wares and goods, 

XXX, In order to prevent all 


| diſſenſion and difficulty which 


might ariſe between the ſubjects 
of either State, in caſe one of 
them ſhould go to war with ſome 
other power or powers, the ſhip- 
ping, &c. belonging to the other 
party, ſhall be provided with let- 
ters or paſſes, ſpecifying the name, 
cargo, and burthen of the ſhip, 
together with the captain or 
maſter's name, and the place of 
his reſidence : that thus it may ap- 
pear that the ſhip, &c. belongs 
truly to the ſaid ſubjects and in- 
habitants. The ſaid paſs to be 
worded as ſhall be mentioned at 
the end of this preſent treaty. 


Theſe letters, or paſſes, ſhal he 
renewed every year, if the 
0 e to the 
within that time. It is 
agreed, that beſides the _ 
paſſes certificates ſhall be given 
mentioning every part of the cr. 
goes, the reſpective places fron 
and to which ſuch ſhips may be 
bound. The ſaid certificate; to 
be drawn up in the uſual forn 
before the officers of the plac 


bearers 
ſame 


from whence the ſaid ſhips are ty X. 
ſail; and the ſaid officers ſhall be that 
at liberty to mention, by name, ever, 
if they think it expedient, the a ſhi 
owners of the cargo or cargoes, eithe 

XXXI. The commanders or ſhall 
owners of ſhips belonging to the riſit, 
contracting parties, entering into derge 
any of the roads of either of the the | 
ſaid States, who may not think proh 
proper to enter into port; or, on ti 
when entered, will not chuſe to ſuffe 
unload either the whole or part of ſhips 
their cargo, ſhall not be compelled the | 
to declare in what it conſiſts, un. other 
leſs a well grounded ſuſpicion afore 
ſhould ariſe, on ſome evident cit- of ei 
cumſtances, of their being laden bal! 
for the enemy, or carrying from e 
one of the confederate States, to port! 
the other, any prohibited goods; man 
in which caſe, ſuch commanders, cult 
owners, or inhabitants, ſhall be own 
obliged to ſhew their paſſports and X 
certificates, drawn up in the man. ues 
ner hereafter mentioned. ſaal 

XX XII. When the ſhips, be. v 
longing to either State, ſailing com 
coaſtways, or otherwiſe, ſhall be 1 
met by the ſhips of war, pts. iy 
teers, &c. of the other party, i 
order to prevent miſchief, the ha. * 
ter ſhall keep out of the reach of con 
the guns, though it will be lu. Fr 
ful for them to ſend their boats te al 


board the above ſaid . 


' 
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* ſuffering above two or three 


ime to get on board to 
og — or commander 
of the ſaid ſhips, ſhall preſent his 
Aports, conformably to the te- 
"or hereafter recited. After which, 
the ſaid ſhip, or merchantman, 
{all be at full liberty to continue 
its yoyage, Without being ſearch- 
ed, chaced, or obliged .to alter 
it courſe, or otherwiſe moleſted, 
under any pretence whatſoever. 
xXXXIII. It is farther agreed, 
that all goods and effects what- 
ever, being once put on board of 
a ſhip, OF ſhips, belonging to 
either of the contracting parties, 
hall not be liable to a ſecond 
iſt, or ſearch, after having un- 
tergone that which mult precede 
the lading of ſuch ſhips; as all 
prohibited goods muſt be ſtopped 
on the very ſpot, before they are 
ſuffered to be carried on board the 
ſhips belonging to either party ; 
the ſame not being liable to any 
other kind of embargo for the 
aforeſaid cauſe. And the ſubjects 
of either ſtate, where ſuch eifects 
ſha!l, or ſhould have been ſeized 


upon, ſhall be puniſhed for im- 


porting the ſame, according to the 
manner provided by the laws, 
cuſtoms, and ordinances of his 
own native country. 

XXXIV. The contracting par- 
ties mutually agree, that they 
ſhall be at liberty to have their 
relpeftive conſuls, vice - conſuls, 
commiſfaries, and other agents, 
appointed by, and for each party. 
Their functions and officers ſhall 
be regulated by a particular con- 
ration, whenever either of the 
contracting powers ſhall think pro- 
per to appoint ſuch officers. 

Here follows the form of the 
Palport and certificate, the in- 


tention and purport of which, 


are ſufficiently explained in the 
XX Xth article of this treaty. 


No. II. Copy of a Letter to his Ex- 
Franklin, Eg. at 


cellency B. 
Paris, 
SIR, 

A S your Excellency and the 

Right Honourable Congreſs 

will certainly be already com- 

pletely informed of my interview, 


at Aix-la- Chapelle, with Mr. 


William Lee, about a twelve- 
month ago, in the preſence of 


Mr. William Stokton; and as he 


15 ſhortly to arrive himfelf, I have 
made nodifliculty, and it gives me 


even much ſatis faction, to expoſe 


unto him ſome trifling alterations, 
of no great conſequence, which 
are thought neceſſary to be made 


in the plan of the treaty of com- 


merce, which is now to be looked 
over afreſh. + 


The differences conſiſt only in 


ſuppreſſing, in the fAxth article, 


all that 1s mentioned there con- 
cerning religion; and, in fact, it 
is abſolutely not proper, that any 
mention thereof ſhould be made 
between two republics, the conſti- 
tutions and fundamental laws of 


which plead aloud for a perfe& 


liberty of conſcience, 

The tenth article, concerning 
the Barbarian powers, is binding 
on both ſides, in caſe the ſame 
ſhould take place any time here. 
after. | 

The other ſuppreſſions which 
are thought neceſſary in the ar- 
ticles VIII, XXII, and XXVII, 
are for the greateſt part eſtabliſhed 
to prevent objections, For this 
reaſon, the latter part of the eighth 
article has been ſuppreſſed, where 
it is ſaid, and their ſhips of war, 

or 
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or conveys, ſailing under autho- 
rity, Oc. * 

It has likewiſe been thought 
proper to ſuppreſs the latter part 


of the XXIId article, which begins 


with theſe words, on the contrary, 
10 * or refuge ſhall be grant- 

» SC. ; 

The XXVIIth article at pre- 
ſent ſtands thus: It Hall not be 
lawful for any privateer, holding 
any ccmmiſſions or letters of marque, 
from any prince or power, in war 
with any of the high contracting 
parties, to fit out their ſhips in the 
ports belonging to cither of the con- 


tracting parties, nor therein to ſell 


their prixes, nor to exchange in any 
other manner whatever, the ſhips, 
goods, and merchandizes, being ei- 
ther the whole, or part of the cargo, 
contained in the ſaid captures. 
Theſe are the meaſures that have 


been taken to eſtabliſh the baſis of 


this treaty ; and from a particular 
regard for the right honourable 


congreſs, having by us a copy of 


the treaty, ſuch as it was drawn up 
at firſt, and ſuch as it ftands at 
preſent, we thought it our duty 
to inform your Excellency of the 
ſtate in which this important affair 
is at preſent, and which we ſhall 
always be ready to forward with 
the ſame zeal with which it has 
been begun. 

Mr. Stokton will likewiſe in- 
ſorm your Excellency of ſome 
other affairs, which ſtand in need 
of ſome explanations. 


Wiſhing that the union of the 


Taventy States may ſoon be eſtab- 
liſhed upon a permanent foeting, 
we remain, with the moſt perfect 
conſideration and eſteem, 
Your Excellency's 
moſt humble and 
mot obedient ſervants, - 
Jonn ve NeveviLLE and Sox. 
Amſterdam, Tuly 28, 1779. 


kind, and he is very well! 


P. S. Mr. Stokton will be f 


nfor 
to give your Excellency my 


right honourable Congreſs al the 


information neceſſary with ue i 


to the plan propoſed by Can 
Dircks. 


No. III. A Letter from My, J. x 
- Stokton, t the Rey, Dr. W. 

therſpoon, Member of Congreſ 
dated Amiterdam, April 10 


1779. 


SIR, | 

U NDER the perſuaſion tha 

you wculd noc be difpleaed 
with me, I have taken the libeny 
of writing ſeveral letters to you 
ſince the month of May laſt, hay. 
ing, ſince that time, at the requis 
ſition: of W. Lee, Eſq, executel 
the functions of ſecretary to the 
American commiſſion, at the courts 
of Vienna and Berlin, and an 
at preſent on the point of return- 


ing to America with the firſt con. 


voy. I ſend this letter to Mr, 
Adams, who is ſet out, a few 
weeks ago, from Paris for Nanu, 
where he propoſes to embark a 
board the frigate Alliance, which, 


it is thought, will be ready int 


ſew days to ſail for Boſton, 

I ſhould certainly have taken ny 
paſſage on board the faid frigatt 
with him, if it had been polldis 
to convey my effects, which as 
ſtill here on ſhore, ſoon enougi to 
Nantz. I muſt, therefore, ct 
wait for another favourable 0p- 
portunity, and I beg the farcdt 
of you to acquaint my brothe! 
thereof, having lately written i 
him, to that effect, by the pres 
ceding opportunity of a vellel: | 


have endeavoured, as much a5 p09 


ſible, to acquire a thorough kao, 


ledge of the true and exact hate 
| A pou 


aliti 
he 11 


ad ! 


niücal affairs here, conſidering 
« intereſt America has therein; 
1 flatter myſelf to have the 
a informations in that reſpect. 

4; 2 member of the congreſs, 
u will certainly have ſeen, before 
ow, the plan of a treaty of amity 
ad commerce, as deſtined to be 
ncladed hereafter between the 
ates of Holland and the United 
.res of North America, ſeveral 
pies thereof having been ſent to 
\merica ſome time ago. That 
an was figned on the 4th of Sep- 
amber laſt, on the part of the 
ty of Amſterdam, by John de 
eufville, Eſq; properly deputed 
ir that purpoſe by the penſionary 
id burgomaſters of the ſaid city, 
id by W. Lee. Eſq; commiſſioner 
rom the Congreſs, to whom the 
wpoſitions for the ſaid treaty 
gere made through the channel 
f the aid Mr. de Neyfville-: but 
the character of that gentleman 
l probably be unknown to you, 
think it proper to mention here, 
ut he 1s one of the principal mer- 
lants of Amſterdam. He has ma- 
ueſted much zeal for the true in- 
reſt of his country, of which he 
tems to have the moſt juſt ideas ; 
d he has often declared to me, 
ut it is much. nearer related to 
de commercial intereſts of Ame- 
a and France, than to that of 
reat-Britain, The conduct of 
us merchant, ariſing from that 
rinciple, and beſides that, from 
principle ſtill more prevalent, 


eels of the efforts for the li- 
erty of each country, will, I 
me, always be uniform, and 
ll prove favourable to the cauſe 
America, Conſequently, I 
ke no doubt, that the com- 


people of America will 
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amely, that of promoting the 
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give him the preference in their 


future connections, as a Dutch 


merchant and their friend. This 
merchant has likewiſe engaged 
himſelf, by his ſignature to the 
ſaid plan, being properly autho- 
riſed to that effect by the regency 
of Amſterdam, that as long as 
America ſhall not act contrary to 
the intereſt of the States of Hol- 
land, the city of Amſterdam will 
never adopt any meaſure that may 
tend to oppoſe the intereſt of Ame- 
rica; but will, on the contrary, 
uſe all its influence upon the States 
of the Seven United Provinces of 
Holland, to effect the deſired con- 
nection. I need not mention to 
you the great importance of the 
city of Amſterdam, in the poli- 
tical affairs of the States-General: 
you are too well acquainted with 
the hiſtory and ſtate of all coun- 
tries, to make this neceſſary. But 
the leſs informed politicians will 
be aſtoniſhed to learn, that Am- 
ſterdam pays two-thirds of the 
quota part of Holland, and that 
the Province of Holland alone 
bears two-thirds of the charges of 
all the Seven United Provinces. 
The regency of this city has hi- 
therto remained faithful and con- 
ſtant in their engagements, and 
will, if I am not miſtaken, always 
continue the fame, and perſiſt 
therein invariably. 

The patriotic party in Holland 
has had much trouble to thwart 
the deſigns of the prince of 
Orange, or, to ſay the ſame thing 
in another manner, of the Engliſh 
party. | 

The court of Great-Britain has 
a great influence upon the delibe- 
rations of this country, through 
the channel of the prince of 
Orange, who is a relation to the 


king 


4 
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king of Great-Britain, and who is 
ſuppoſed to have the ſame views 
as the former, with regard to the 
liberties of the people. 

He has ſome of the leſs confi- 
derable provinces ſo much in his 
intereſt, that this, above all, dares 
not, as yet, refuſe his demands ; 
and conſequently the deputies of 
theſe provinces have reſerved their 
conſent, and divers reſolutions, 


which the province of Holland 
would otherwiſe have taken long 


ago, to the advantage of America: 
but, unfortunately for us, in this 
moment, the unanimity of the 
States is neceſſary in moſt of their 
reſolutions. 

"The fpirited conduct which 
France has lately adopted, in de- 
claring that ſhe would ſeize all 


Dutch ſhips trading with Great- 


Britain, excepting thoſe of Am- 
ſterdam and Haerlem, ſoon brought 
back the cities of Rotterdam, Dort, 
and others. Theſe, fearing to ſend 
their veſſels to ſea, and perceiving 
that the people began to murmur, 
were obliged to acccde to the reſo- 
lution, by which the deputies of 
all the other cities of the province 
of Holland had conſented to grant 
convoys to their veſſels, without 


even excepting thoſe articles of 


commerce, for which England 
had continually ſeized, the Dutch 


ſhips, ever ſince the beginning of 


the war with France. 
Such is the actual ſtare of affairs 
here; and every politician is at 
reſent impatient to know wat 
Ppain intends to do, which has 
ſome time ſince made very conſi- 
derable preparations for war. 
The for France is upon 


its departure; I muſt, therefore, 
conelude this letter. I find in the 


Engliſh newſpapers, that your 


a twelvemonth ago, engages me, 


F 


ſermon on the day of 2 de 
faſt, has undergone a fifth edi 
in London, I eg the favour of 
you to aſſure your family of my * 
ſpecs, and to acquaint my friends 
that I am very well, and that] 
EY to return ſoon to Americy, 
II remain, wi 
2 th much reſped 
Vour moſt faithful friend, 
and humble ſervant, 
(Signed) J. W. Sroxron. 
To the Rev. Mr. Witherſpoon, D.). 


No. IV. A Letter from Colin 
Dircks, to the Hon. Henry Lay: 
rens, Ey. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 13, 1179, 


81 R, Iderat 
T HE remembrance: of yout ! 
Excellency's kind reception, 

and the friendſhip which I exye- 
rienced from you, at the time 0 
my departure tor Holland, about 


in hearing that your Excellenc 
15 upon departing for my country 
to form the beſt wiſhes for you 
ſucceſs. / 1 am ſorry, that | am 
come too late to town, which de- 
rives me of the happineſs of har 
ing an interview with your Ex 
cellency, reſpecting the, affain d 
Holland. 
I have been in Holland on! 
with a view of uniting the tw 
countries for their reciprocal hap 
pineſs; and I have ſucceeded 
well as the different circumſtance 
would permit. | 
I beg the favour that you wi 
be pleaſed to take charge of th 
herein incloſed letters for my t 
thy friends and countrymen, i 
Barons Van der Capellen, frod 


whom, and their friends, an 
— 
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kat your Excellency will 
4 12 by my conduct. 
ſeveral hearts, which 


zre 00 

lined 

of the Americans. 

his beginning may in the courſe 
time produce many happy 
ents, for the mutual advantage 
both countries. . 

[ take the liberty of joining 
dere 2 lift of the names of thoſe, 
ho are altogether - the worthy 
nds of America: I pray God 
© conduct your Excellency, and 
b grant you the moſt perfect ſuc- 
6. This is the fincere with of 
u heart; 

[ remain with the greateſt con- 
Fleration and eſteem, Sir, 
Your Excellency's . 
moſt obedient and 
moſt humble fervant, 
(Signed) J. G. Dirxcts. 


Liſt of Names. 


Henry Hooft Danielſz, ancient 
borgonaſter of Amſterdam. 


Daniel Hooft Danielſz, ſecre- 


ul to the regency of Amſter- 


Van Berkel, counſellor and 
8 of the city of Amſter- 
m. 


John de Neufville and ſons, 
ne of the principal commercial 
bouſes of Amſterdam. 

N. B. The laſt can inform your 
Excellency of all the commercial 
dvaſes, which are our friends. 

The burgomaſter Hooft Da- 
helſz can inform your Excellency 
mich are the gentlemen of the 
, in the intereſt of Ame- 

a, 


And the Barons Van der Ca- 


Fellen can inform you of thoſe 
Vor. XXIII. og 
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who are our friends in all the 
Seven Provinces. 


| Tohit Excellency Henry Laurens, Eſy- 


No. V. Copy of a Letter from Mr. 
A. Gillon 7% John Rutledge, 
E. Governor and Commander in 
Chief of South Carolina, dated 
Amſterdam, the 1f of March, 
1780, 

S1R, 

HAD the pleaſure of writing 

to you the 31ſt of December 
laſt, and I ſend you at preſent co- 
pies of what I wrote. Mr. Izard 
meeting with many difficulties, 
which prevented his departure, 
and the ice hindering all veſſels 
from failing from hence, I had 
no opportunity of giving you any 
advice of my lateſt negociations 
here. This letter will be delivered 
to vour Excellency by Mr. George 

Nixon: he will communicate to 

you a copy thereof by the firſt 

opportunity, as ſoon as he arrives 
at St. Euſtatia. | 

I ſhall likewiſe fend you a co 
of the correſpondence between Mr. 

Chamont and a gentleman whom 

I engaged here to write to him on 

the ſubject of the two ſhips built 

here ; by which you will ſee, that 
it was never ſeriouſly intended to 
ſell the ſaid ſhips to me. | 
Mr. Franklin has never re- 
turned me an anſwer, I thought 
that the arrival of Mr. Adams at 


Paris was a good opportunity to 


revive this affair. I conſequently 
wrote to him, as well as to Mr. 
Izard, and Mr. A. Lee, that they 
ſhould addreſs themſelves to Mon- 
ſieur de Sartine, and to the Count 
de Vergennes, miniſters at Ver- 
ſailles, to endeavour to obtain the 


[48] ſaid 


= 


ſaid veſſels, by offering to pay the 
prime coſt, or to take them by ap- 
praiſement of four impartial per- 
ſons, to be choſen here by the two 
parties; eſpecially as I had al- 
ready removed here all difficulties, 
having ſuccours promiſed to me 
from high authority, and as I 
could fit them out either as Dutch 
property for Euſtatia, or as Ame- 
rican property for any other port. 
But the anſwers I received laſt 
night from thoſe gentlemen, obli- 
555 me to give up the flattering 

opes of ſending you two of the 
fineſt veſſels in the world, of one 


hundred and eighty-fix feet keel, 


tt to carry twenty-eight thirty- 


.cours, 


| fix pounders upon one deck. And 


though they drew too much water 
for our bar, they would certainly 
not have tarded to take ſome veſ- 
ſels which would have anſwered 
our purpoſe. Not that I fear that 
theſe gentlemen will not do all in 
their power to affiſt me in this 


affair, and ſome others; but they 


foreſee that this requeſt, in caſe 
it ſhould be granted, might per- 
haps involve me in other difh- 
culties. | 

There are ſeveral veſſels in the 
ports of France which would fully 
anſwer our purpoſes; but the 
difficulties which I have already 
experienced, fully convince me 
that I ſhall not obtain any ſuc- 
It is for this reaſon that 
I have reſolved this morning to 
employ all your money in pur- 
chaſing bar-iron, nails, cordage, 
fail-cloth, cables, anchors, ſhips- 
ſores, and other things neceſſary 
to pilots, carpenters, gunners, and 
coopers : chirurgical inftruments 
and medicines, iron hoops, and all 
that I thought neceſſary for three 


frigates, excepting guns, powder, 
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and military implements, which] 
am as yet uncertain, whether the 
may be embarked, I intend » 
buy the moſt eſſential article 
double what is neceſſary for the, 
veſſels ; and likewiſe double the 
quantity of the ſmall articles; * 
in caſe I ſhould have any mong 
remaining, I intend to employ i 
in purchaſing woollen cloth, liner 
ſhoes, ſtockings, and hats for o 
troops, and to ſend all theb 
effects, as ſoon as poſſible, by dif 
ferent veſſels, to St. Euſtati 
from whence you may draw then, 
by your orders, whenever you ſhall 
think it convenient. It will, per. 
haps, be neceſſary to inſure her 
the articles which appear to be 
deſtined for large ſhips, in caſe 
they ſhould happen to be taken hy 
the Engliſh, as well as the cable 
and anchors. 

Meſſrs. Nicholas, and Jacob 
Van Staphorſt, merchants here, 
will do the buſineſs, and they hare 
promiſed me a credit of thirty 
thonſand florins (very likely | 
ſhall be able to get more from 
them, on my own credit) until 


you come yourſelf, as I now ce. 


fire you to do, which ſum, vid 
Mr. Screipreifer's loan and you 
own money, will make up a hand 
ſome ſum, to accompliſh the tal 
views, and ſave the State ſom 
loſs on the plan propoſed by y0! 
Excellency to procure it a $006 
marine. Pardon me, if | {pea 
my ſentiments at preſent, on wal 
may be done. : 

If the State perſiſts in the n 
ſolution of having a good marine 
the three frigates ought to be 
built at Philadelphia, Boſton at 
Portſmouth, in New Hamp!lirs 
The oppoſition I have met lt 
in France proves clearly is fu, 4 


ſent h 
be a 
canno 
tired! 
in the 
Chant: 

[ hx 
a ſino! 
face t 
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they never bad an intention that 
America foould baue a marine; 
wherwiſe they would certainly 
tre fold the ten ſhips which were 
here lying empty, ſince that would 
"ot have diminiſhed their ſtrength, 
which they made a plea of laſt 
ſpring, when 1 propoſed ta them 
a plan, by which Georgia would 
have been delivered by laſt May; 
but even then, they reſuſed to let 


vs have te , 


Captain Yoyner has done every 
thing in his power with reſpect to 
your affairs, and he will return to 
bt. Euſtatia by the firſt good op- 
portunity, as will all the other 
dficers, I will follow him imme- 
diately : may I, on that account, 


Captain Yoyner's orders, that he 
may find them at St. Euſtatia, un- 
der cover to Mr. Anſon, and the 
porernor of that place, or to whom 
you pleaſe, I ſhall have great 
pleaſure to find myſelf equally 
honoured with your orders, and 
to know how the goods ought to 
be ſhipped there, I think, with 
your permiflion, that if two or 
iree continental frigates were 
ſent here to take them, that would 
be a more certain method; but I 
Cannot know it till after I am ar- 
ed there, and I ſhall place them 
In the warehouſes of good mer- 
chants, 

[ have not been honoured with 
L ingle line from our government 
Ince the 31t of January, 1779, ſo. 
laat Jam at preſent obliged to act 
ithout orders, not doubting that 
Ju and my country will readily 
de me credit for acting to the 

Kol my judgment for your in- 
treſts, and that you and they will 
prove of my conduct, ſince that 
Qprovation is the only recom- 


defire your Excellency to fend | 
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__ 400 
pence to which I have looked in all 
that I have been able to effect b 


my feeble endeavours. Pleaſe 
God! I ſhould have been able to 
have done more, if the courage of 
your pretended friends had 'not 
been greater than that of your 
real ones. I am very certain I 
ſhould have been with you a long 
time before this with an ample 
ſuccourz but I have the conſo- 
lation to reflect, that I have done 
as much as any perſon ſent from 
America has been able to effect in 
Europe, to obtain credit for 4 
ſtate (South Carolina) which was 
conſidered at the time I negociated 
the loan, as entirely in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the enemy. 

I have had mainy interviews with 
the lenders; and the brokers in 
thoſe affairs would have procured 
me, in fix weeks, a million of 
florins, at five per cent. intereſt, 
for ten or fifteen years, if the pow- 
ers with which 1 was inveſted had 
been authorized by our govern- 
ment, and to their ſatisfation: 
However, 1 have made them pro- 
miſe, that if the guarantee of Con- 
gre/s, for which I naw write to 
your Excellency, ſhall arrive whilt 
I remain here, ey ill advance 
the ſaid million on that ſecurity, 
until the full powers and guarants, 
ſuch as I incloſe, which are of their 
own compoſition, and tranſlated 
by their notary, ſhall come over. 
I now fend you the Dutch original 
and the tranſlation, for your ap- 
probation, and the Dutch ori- 
ginal and an Engliſh tranſlation of 
the guarantee of Congreſs. If I 


were at this moment in poſſeſſion 
of ſuch papers, I could get Hur 
millions of flerins, which makes 
about three millions of Carelina 
currency, at five per cent. payable 
in 
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in fifteen years, viz. nothing for 
the firſt ten years, but one million 


every year aſterwards, until the 


whole was paid. The intereſt 
payable every year. The broker's 
commiſſion, or premium as they 
call it here, is | tes one to two 
per cent. on the capital at the 
time of your receiving it; one 

r cent. the merchant's com- 
miſſion, for negociating the bu- 
fine, and one half per cent. on 
the arinual intereſt, and one per 
cent. commiſſion on the reim- 
burſement of the capital; which 
together, would carry the intereſt 
to about five and a quarter per 
tent, a year. | 
The objeCtions which they make 
againſt my preſent full power is, 
that it is therein ſpecified, for 
three frigates, and that there is a 
complication in ſaying, that I 
may negociate any indeterminate 
ſum, inſtead of naming the fixed 
ſum. 'This want of ſpecific pre- 
cifion affects them to that degree, 
that I cannot give them any ſa- 
tis faction. 

Vour Excellency is at preſent 
informed, upon what condition 
the ſum in queſtion may be pro- 
cured, in caſe the State ſhould be 
in want thereof. If the laſt ſhould 
be the caſe, and if the conditions 
are approved of, it would be beſt 
to ſend a fit perfon here with ſuch 
full powers and guarantee, in 
ſending two or three copies after 
him; or elſe to ſend the ſaid do- 
cuments to Meſſrs. Nicholas and 
Jacob Van Staphorſt, merchants 
here, or to ſome other guod, ſolid 
Dutch houſe here, with your orders 
how the ſaid money is to be em- 
proyed here. But as the ſaid 
Meſſrs. Van Staphorſt have laid 
the foundation of this affair, I 


” 
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and ample ſum. 


Continental Congreis on wil 
terms. 


leave it to the judgment of ; 
Excellency, wh it nd not 
be beſt to intruſt them with the 
execution thereof, I have had 
dealings with them for above ter 
years, and am informed that they 
are generally looked upon as 
very ſolid Dutch houſe, of t good 
capital, and known integrity, 

J have an opportunity of knoy. 


ing what is doing here, and] haue J 
received from perſons of reſpech- Mud 
ble authority the intelligence (pe. die 
cified in the paper annexed. The 

Dutch have deſigned theſe nin 

months to have a perſon here, au- 

thoriſed by Cengreſi; not that they 8 
would receive him as a public ni. . 
niſter; but they are very anxious et 7 
to have the molt accurate inform. WW") * 
ation: and ſuch a perſon mig. 
have laid the foundation of a 66 
treaty with us, until affairs ſhall Ch, 
be come to greater maturity : he 

might alſo have been able to get 7 
money here. The objection again ate 
the actual loan of money for we Der ( 
Congrets here is, that it does no bat as 
proceed directly from America ent 
and to uſe the language of the kave r 
Old Dutchman, it is to be fru. dert 
chiſed. ys 


IJ am perſuaded, that if the 
Preſident Laurens arrives ber 
ſoon, he will find a reaonable 
J have taken tt 
liberty of acquainting the noble 


I am ſure of being. abi 
to borrow here a ſufficient ſum 
about five and a quarter, 0r ll 
and a half per cent. including a 
expences. jo! 

I am in hopes of receiving #00 
advices from you : if not, [ that 
continue as mentioned above, 20 
do as well as I can, making 4 


he diſpatch in my power to fetal 
the diſpat y po bone 


tne. I could have wiſhed that 
ay fate had been to remain in 
America, eſpecially as I ſhould 
ve willingly ſupported all fa- 
kues, and, with à good heart, 
waved all daugers, in preference 
vo the plan of begging, which the 
neceſſity, occaſioned | 
deceptions, has forced me to 
kf, 4 
128 fincerely wiſh you health 
yd happineſs, and remain with 
due reſpect, Sir, 
Your Excellency's 
moſt obedient and 
moſt humble ſervant, 

(Signed) A. Gil rox. 

P. F. Mr. Beaumarchais will 
not yet pay any thing, nor furniſh 
any account. | 
Hi Excellency John Rutledge, Eg. 
Governor and Commander in 


Chief of South Carolina. 


Two letters were alſo commu- 
nicated, written by J. D. Yan 
Der Capellan to Mr, Laurens, 
but as they only contain the ſen- 
ments of a private individual, we 
lave not thought it neceſſary to 
wſert tbem. 


ad - 


Memorial preſented to the States- 
General on the 10th inſtant, by 
vir Joſeph Yorke, his Maje/ty's 
Antaſader at the Hague, con- 
erning the five Papers found 
wy bs e of My. Laurens, 
late Prefident of the Congreſs. 
High and Mighty Lords, 
* King, my maſter, has, 
„through the whole courſe 
Ulis reign, ſhewed the moſt fin- 
Fe defire for preſerving the uni- 
u vhich has ſubfiſted upwards of 
ige, between his Crown and 
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the Republic. This union is 
founded on the durable baſis of a 
reciprocal intereſt, and as it has 
greatly contributed to the welfare 
of both nations, the natural ene- 
my of both the one and the other 
is uſing his utmoſt policy to de- 
{troy it; and for ſome tima paſt 
has endeavours have been but too 
ſucceſsful, being ſupported by a. 
faction that aims at domineering 
over the republic, and which is at 
all times ready to ſacrifice the ge- 
neral intereſt to their own private 
views. 

The king has beheld, with 
equal regret and ſurpriſe, the ſmall 
effect which his repeated claims for 
the ſtipulated ſuccours, and the 
repreſentations of his ambaſſador, 
on the daily violation of the moſt 
ſolemn engagements, have pro- 
duced. | 

His Majeſty's moderation has 
induced him to attribute this con- 
duct of your High Mightineſſes 
to the intrigues of a prevailing 
faction; and he would fill per- 
ſuade himſelf, that your juſtice 
and diſcernment will determine 
you to fulfil your engagements 
towards him, and to prove by 
your whole conduct, that you are 
reſolved vigorouſly to adhere to 
the ſyſtem formed by the wiſdom 
of your anceſtors, which is the 
only one that can ſecure the ſafety 
and glory of the republic. 

The anſwer which your High 
Mightineſſes return to this decla- 
ration, which the underſigned 
makes by the expreſs order of his 
Court, will be conſidered as the 
touchſtone of your intentions and 
ſentiments reſpecting the King, 

For a long time paſt the King 
has had innumerable indications 
of the dangerous deſigns of an un- 
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| ruly cabal; but the papers of Mr. 


Laurens, : who ſtyles himſelf Pre- 
ſident of the pretended Congreſs, 


farniſhes the diſcovery of a plot, 
s of 


unexampled in all the anna 
the republic, It appears by theſe 
papers, that the 
Amſterdam have been engaged in 
a clandeſtine correſpondence with 
the American rebels, from the 
month of Avguſt 1778, and that 


inſtructions and full powers had 


been given by them for the con- 
cluſion of a treaty of indiſputable 
amity with thoſe rebels, who are 
the ſubjects of a ſovereign to whom 
the republic 15 united by the cloſeſt 
engagements, The authors of this 
lot do not even attempt to deny 
it, but on the contrary vainly en- 
deavour to juftify their conduct. 
In theſe circumſtances, his Ma- 
jeſty, relying on the equity of 
your Hi h ightineſſes, demands 
a formal diſavowal of fuch irre- 
gular conqquct, which is no leſs 
contrary to your moſt ſacred en- 
gements, than to the ' funda- 
mental laws. of the conftitution of 
Batavia, The King demands 
equally a © prompt” ſatisfattion, 
proportioned to the offence, and 
am exemplary puniſhment on the 
nfiotter Van Berkel, and- his 
zccomplices, as difturbers of the 
5 0 peace, and violators of the 
au/ of hations. r fo 
His Majefty perſuades himſelf, 
that the anſwer of your High 
Mightinefles will be ſpeedy and 
ſatisfactory in all reſpects; but 
ſhould the contrary happen, —if 
your High Mightineſſes ſhould 
refuſe ſo juſt a demand, or en- 
deavour to elude it by ſilence, 
which will be regarded as a re- 
fuſal; then the King cannot but 
eypfider the republic itſelf as ap- 


ntlemen of- 


inconteſtable territory of the Stat 


fs 


proving of thoſe out | 
they refuſe to lifes * 
puniſh ; and after fuch condug 
his Majeſty will find himſelf under the 
the neceſſity of taking thoſe me. Wire: 
ſureswhich the preſervation of his Wii - 
own dignity and the eſſential in. ſeiꝛe 
tereſts of his people demand. whic 
Given at the Hapue, Wn: 
Nov. 10, 1780, cine 
(Signed) | Joszen Yours, | 


- 


Hague, Nov. 16. The following 
is the 'Reſolutica taken by thy 
States - General of the United 

Provinces, relative to the I». 
ſults and. Violences committed at 
the land of St. Martin, on the 
gth of laft Auguſt, 


* HAT Count Welderen, the 
> Miniſter Plenipotentiary from 
their High Mightineſſes to the 
Britiſh Court, be charged to make 
the ſtrongeſt complaints of the | 
ſaid inſults and violences, and cel 
repreſent in the moſt energet er 
manner, That their High Migb (ch 
tineſſes think themſelves in M {ec 
moſt ſupreme degree aggrieved Hope 


the premeditated violence of tgp?" ; 
bat th 
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at the iſland of St. Martin dont 
by the officers of his Britiſn Ma 
jeſty, according to the expre 
orders of the King, and in con 
ſequence of a written declaratio 
of thoſe officers, 

That no power eyer doubt 
but all bays and roads belonged® 
the ſame powers as the lands a 
nexed to them, and that all uk 
might be in them were ſheltere 
from the rights of war, and frot 
all hoſtile purſuits; and that 
power is in any way authoriſed 
take, or in any reſpect to mole! 


veſſels ſo ſheltered againſt tae 4 


# the ſovereign, Without its be- 
in looked upon as an indirect at- 
ok; that notwithſtanding this, 
the men of war of the bes of 
Creat-Brizaing ſent on purpoſe by 
0 Admiral, had by his order 
bired ſome American veſſels 
Aich had taken refuge in the 
und of St. Martin, under the 
non of the fort, and took them 
i via facti, threatening, if the 
Lat refiftance was made by the 
vrt, that it, together with the 
whole village belonging to their 
High Mightineſſes, ould be 
burnt to the ground, and a force 
lußcient was ſent to carry theſe 
their orders into execution 
That their High Mightineſſes 
annot look upon this violent ſtep 
h 2uy other light than as an open 
jolation. of their territory, and a 


del ontempt of the independent ſo- 
lofercignty of the State; and flatter 
dee emlelves that his Majeſty muſt 


perceive, that, if an independent 
power of Europe 1s to be expoſed 
p ſuch inſults as this, all liberty 
ud ſecurity,” both in and out cf 
Lope, will then only depend 


lat the King will be diſpleaſed 
* this hoſtile action committed 
lis officers againſt the territory 
Va power, which has not only 
bad the honour to be allied to 
reat-Britain for upwards of a 
ntury, and to live in peace and 
erdſhip with her, but from the 
z.nung of the preſent troubles 
| america has not refuſed to re- 
an its ſubjects from trading 
td North-America in a manner 
vixch his Majeſty has acknow- 
kived his ſatisfaction. 

That their High Mightineſſes 
Jud not paſs over in filence what 
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won force; and conſequently, _ 


* 


4 
has happened, but at the ſame 
time muſt proteſt ſolemnly againſt 
it, and moſt ſtrongly deſire of his 
Majeſty, what they-hope from his 
juſtice, his friendſhip, and his 
equity, to obtain, which is, a full 
ſatisfaction for the violation of 
their territory, in which the in- 
tentions of his Majeſty may be 
made appear relative to the treat- 
ment of powers not included in 
the troubles of the preſent war, 
and of their territories in general, 
and of thoſe of the Republic of 
the United Provinces in parti- 
cular, &c. | 


— 


Memorial preſented to, the States- 
General, / Sir Joſeph Yorke, 
on the 12th of December, 1589. 


High and Mighty Lords, 


T HE uniform conduct of the 

King towards the Republic; 
the friendſhip which hath fo long 
ſubſiſted between the two nations; 
the right of ſovereigns, and the 
faith of the moſt ſolemn engage- 
ments, will decide, without doubr, 
the anſwer of your High Migh- 
tineſſes to the Memorial which the 
under- ſigned preſented ſome time 
ago, by expreſs order of his Court. 
It would be to miſtruſt the wiſdom 
and the juſtice of your High Migh- 
r to ſuppoſe that you could 
poĩſe a moment in giving the ſa- 
tis faction demanded by his Ma- 
jeſty. 

As the reſolutions of your High 
Mightineſſes of the 27th of No- 
vember were the reſult of a deli- 
beration which regarded only the 
interior of your government, and 
did not enter upon an Anſwer to 
the ſaid Memorial, the only re- 
mark to be made on thoſe reſa- 
[44] 4 lation; 
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|  Jutions is, that the 
' which bave dictated 
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rinciples 
N em evi- 
ret prove the juſtice of the de- 
mand made by the King. 

In deliberating upon that Me- 
morial, to which the under- ſigned 
here requires, in the name of his 
Court, an immediate and ſatis- 
factory anſwer in every reſpect, 
your High Mightineſſes will doubt- 
leſs confider that the affair is of 
the laſt importance; that it re- 
lates to the complaint of an of- 
fended ſovereign ; that the offence, 
for which he demands an exem- 
plary puniſhment, and a'complete 
ſatisfaction, is a violation the 
Batavian Conſtitution, of which 
the King is a guarantee; an in- 
fraction of the public faith; an 
-attempt againſt the dignity of his 
Crown! The King has neyer 


imagined that your High Migh- 


tineſſes had approved of a treaty 
with his rebellious ſubje&s. That 


had been raiſing the buckler on 
; — part; a declaration of war. 


ut the offence has been com- 
mitted by the magiſtrates of a 
city which makes à conſiderable 
part of the State; and it —_— 
to the away = power to pun! 


| and give ſatisfaction for it, 


His Majeſty, the complaints 
made by his Ambaſſador, has 
Placed the puniſhment and the 
reparation in the hands of your 


High Mightinefſes; and it will 


not be till the laſt extremity, that 
is to ſay, in the caſe of a denial 
of juſtice, or of ſilence, which 
muſt be interpreted as a refuſal, 
that the King will take them upon 
himſelf, bo 


Done at the Hague, the 12th 
of December, 1780. 


(Signed) Le ChHevai, YORKE. 


mies increaſed by the gyro 


MANI FESTO 
Of the Court of Great-Britain, 


GEeorGeE R. 

CL. S. THROUGH the whole 
courſe of our reign 
our conduct towards the States 
General of the United Province 
has been that of a fincere friend 
and faithful ally. Had they al. 
hered to thoſe ' wiſe principles 
which uſed to govern the % 
public, they muſt have hey; 
themſelves ' equally folicitous u 
maintain the friendſhip which! 
ſo Jong ſubfiſted between the tut 
nations, and which is eſſential u 
the intereſts of both : but from thy 
rege of a faction deyoted t 
rance, and following the dif 
of that court, a very different po 
licy has prevailed, The retun 
made to our friendſhip, for ſom 
time paſt, has been an open con 
tempt of the moſt ſolemn engage 
ments, and a repeated 1 

of public faith. 

On the commencemert of t! 
defenfive war, in which we foun 
ourſelves engaged by the aggreſio 
of France, we ſhewed a tender re 
gard for the intereſts of the State 

neral, and a deſire of ſecurn 
to their fubjeQs every advantay 
of trade, conſiſtent with the gre 
and juſt principle of our own d 
fence. Our Ambaſſador was 1! 
ſtructed to offer a friendly neg 
ciation, to obviate every th 
that might lead to diſagree 
diſcuſſion ; and to this offer 
lemnly made by him to the Statd 
general, the ad of November 
no attention was paid. 

After the number of ouf en 


Spain, equally unprovo ed 


that of France, we found 4 
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all upon the States- 

ant 5 the . of 

by agements. The fifth ar- 
their " 4. al defenſ; 

te of the perpetual defenſive 

\lliance between our Crown and 

ye States-general, concluded at 

Weſtminſter the 3d of March, 1678, 
efides the general engagements 
fr ſuccours, Expreſsly ſtipulates, 
That that party of the two al- 
les that is not attacked, ſhall be 
obliged to break with the aggreſſor 
iu two months after the party at- 
ed ſhall require it; — Vet two 
years have paſſed, without the leaſt 
afifance given to us, without a 
ingle ſyllable in anſwer to our 
repeated demands. | | 

80 totally regardleſs have the 
Cates been of their treaties with 
us, that they readily promiſed our 
enemies to obſerve a neutrality, 
in direct contradiction to thoſe en- 
gagements ; and whilſt they have 
withheld from us the ſuccours they 
were bound to furniſh, every ſe- 
cret aſſiſtance has been given the 
enemy; and inland duties have 
been taken off, for the ſole pur- 
poſe of facilitating the carriage of 
paval ſtores to J rance. 

In direct and open violation of 
treaty, they ſuffered an American 
pirate to remain ſeveral weeks in 
one of their ports, and even per- 
mitted a part of his crew to mount 
guard in a fort in the Texel. 

ln the Eaſt-Indies, the ſubjects 
of the States-general, in concert 
vith France, have endeavoured to 
jaſe up enemies againſt us. 

In the Weſt-Indies, particularly 


tt St, Euſtatia, every protection 


and aſſiſtance has been given to 
bur rebellious ſubjects. Their 
piwateers are openly received in 
the Dutch harbours ; allowed to 
ſeßt there; fupplied with arms 
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and ammunition; their crews re- 
cruited ; their prizes brought in 
and ſold; and all this in direct 


violation of as clear and ſolemn 


ſtipulations as can he made. 

This conduct, ſo inconſiſtent 
with all good faith, ſo repugnant 
to the ſenſe of the wiſeſt part of 


the Dutch nation, is chiefly to be 


aſcribed to the prevalence of the 
leading magiſtrates of Amſterdam, 
whoſe ſecret correſpondence with 
our rebellious ſubjects was ſuſ- 
_ „ long before it was made 

nown by the fortunate diſcovery 
of a treaty, the firſt article of 
which is :— 

There ſhall be a firm, invio- 
lable, and univerſal peace, and 
ſincere friendſhip, . between their 
High, Mightineſſes the States of 
the Seven United Provinces of 
Holland, and the United States 
of North-America, and the ſub- 
jets and people of the ſaid par- 
ties: and between the countries, 
iſlands, cities, and towns, fituated 
under the juriſdiction of the ſaid 
United States of Holland, and the 
ſaid United States of America, 
and the people and inhabitants 
thereof, of every degree, without 
exception of perſons or places.” 

This treaty was ſigned in Sep- 
tember, 1778, by the expreſs or- 
der of the Penſionary of Amſter- 
dam, and other principal ma- 
giſtrates of that city. They now 
not only avow the whole tranſ- 
action, but glory in it, and ex- 
preſsly ſay, even to the States- 
general, that what they did“ was 
what their indiſpenſable duty re- 
quired.“ 

In the mean time, the States- 
general declined to give any an- 
ſwer to the Memorial preſented 


by our Ambaſſador; and this re- 
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nay upon the conſideration of this 
very ſubject to internal purpoſes ; 
and, while they found it impoſſible 
to approve the conduct of their 
| ſubjedss, they ftil] induſtriouſly 

avoided to give us the ſatisfaction 
ſo manifeſtly due. 

We had every right to experts 
that ſuch a diſcovery would haye 
rouſed them to a jul indignation 
at the inſult offered to us, and to 
themſelves; and that they would 
have been eager to give us full 
and ample ſatisfaction for the 
offence, and to infli& the ſevereſt 

uniſhment. upon the offenders. 

he urgency of the buſineſs made 
an inſtant anſwer eſſential to the 
honour and ſafety of this country, 
The demand was ; accordingly 
prefſed by our Ambailador in re- 
peated conferences with the mi- 
niſters; and in a ſecond Memo- 
rial it was prefſed with all the 
earneftneſs which could proceed 
from our ancient friendſhip and 
the ſenſe of recent injuries ; and 
the anſwer now given to a Memo- 
rial on ſuch a ſubject, delivered 
above five weeks ago, is, © That 
the States have taken it ad refer- 
endum.*—Such an anſwer, upon 
ſach an occaſion, could only be 
dictated by the fixt purpoſe of 
hoſtility meditated, and already 
reſolved, by the States, induced 
by the offenſive Councils of Am- 
ſterdam thus to countenance the 
hoſtile aggreſſion, which the ma- 
giſtrates of that city have made in 
the name of the Republic. 

There is an end of the faith of 


* 
* 
a 


all treaties with them, if Amſter- 


dam may uſurp the fovercign 
power, may violate thoſe treaties 
with impunity, by pledging the 
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fuſal was aggravated by their 
proceeding upon other buſineſs, 


States to - engagements 4; 
contrary, far, ſea uing a 1 
public with the rebels of r e 
reign to whom ſhe is bound by the 
cloſeſt ties. An infraction of th 
law of nations, by the ner 
member of any country, gives the 
injured State a right to demand 
ſatisfaction *and puniſhment -_ 
how much more fo, when the 
injury complained of is a flagtan 
violation of public faith, con. 
mitted by leading and predomi. 
nant members in the State? Since 
then the ſatisfaction we have de. 
manded is not given, we mul, 
though moſt reluctantly, do our. 
ſelves that juſtice which we cannot 
otherwiſe obtain: we muſt con. 
ſider the States-general as partie 
in the injury which they will not 
repair, as ſharers in the aggreſſion 
which they refuſe to puniſh, and 
muſt act accordingly. We have 
therefore ordered our Ambaſſador 
to withdraw from the Hague, and 
ſhall immediately purſue ſuch vi- 
gorous meaſures as the occaſion 
ully juſtifies, and our dignity and 
the eſſential intereſts of our people 
require, _ 
From a regard to the Dutch 
nation at large, we with it were 
poſſible to direct thoſe meaſures 


wholly againſt Amſterdam; but þ 
this cannot be, unleſs the States- e 
general will immediately declare, ud 
that Amſterdam ſhall, upon tht to * 
occaſion, receive no aſſiſtance from Olter 
them, but be left to abide- the t 
conſequences of its aggreſſion. page 
Whilſt Amfterdam is ſuffered u I 
prevail in the general councils, en; 
and is backed by the ſtrength of WW lying 
the State, jt is impoſſible to reſil n m 
the aggreſſion of {0 conſiderable le 
part, without contending with the le 1 
ſible from 


whole, But we are 100 ſen 


| intereſts of both 
* ö 222 remember, in the 
Ove. of of ſuch a contelt, that the 
dhe ay zoigt to be aimed at by us is 
the WR, nice a diſpoſition in the coun- 
nef ils of the Republic to return to 


ancient union, by giving us 
4 faRtion for the paſt, and 


the n be as ready to receive as they 
ant Lan be tO offer, and to the At- 
om. ament of which we ſhall direct 
mi. WM! oor operations. We mean only 


bo provide for our own ſecurity, 
by defeating the dangerous Ge- 
ns that have been formed againſt 
. We ſhall ever be diſpoſed to 
urn to friendſhip with the States- 
on. WWeeoeral, when they ſincerely. re- 
ies ert to that ſyſtem which the wiſ- 
not om of their anceſtors formed, and 
on , bich has now been ſubverted by 
ad powerful faction, conſpiring with 
ve Pace agaioſt the true intereſts of 
or Ne Republic, no leſs than againſt 
nd N aoſe of Great Britain. 
l- St. James's, December 17 17 9h 


le _ 


Liter from Count Welderen to 
Lord Stormont, 


's My Lord, 
It AM much obliged to your 
- excellency for your attention 


cer of {ending a packet-boat | 


e Margate, for my paſſage to 
lend. I ſhall have no occaſion 
rde ſame, having already en- 
paged a veſſel from Oſtend, nam- 
xd Le Courier de I'Europe, for 
lat purpoſe, This veſſel is now 
hing at the Tower, ready to take 
n my baggage. I beg your ex- 
llency will be pleaſed to cauſe 
be neceſſary orders to be iſſued 
{om the Treaſury and the Cuſtom- 
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Ecurity for the future, which we. 
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houſe, that it may be embarked 
without any hindrance. As ſoon 
as this is done, the ſaid veſſel will 
ſail for Margate, whither 1 ſhall 
13 by land with the Counteſs 
of Welderen. I alſo beg your 
excellency to furniſh me with the 
neceſſary paſſports for my voyage, 
and likewiſe with two paſſports 
for two Dutch expreſſes, named 
J. Paux, and Augent Kohler, by 
the way of Harwich. 

IT cannot help at the ſame time, 
to expreſs my ſurprize to your 
lordſhip, in receiving back from 
your excellency's office the letter 
which I had the honour to ſend 
there: nor was I lefs, aſtoniſhed 
when my ſecretary, whom I had 
ſent to your lordſhip's office, to 
inquire the reaſon of returning the 
ſaid letter, without being opened, 
acquainted me therewith, Give 
me leave to obſerve to your lord- 
hip, that it is impoſſible to know 
whether a propoſition 13 admiſſible 
or not, before it has been ſeen 
and examined, Their High Migh- 
tineſſes have given me expreſs or- 
ders to deliver unto the ' Britiſh 
miniſtry, before I ſhould withdraw 
from this court, the papers which 
I had the honour of addreſſing to 
your excellency yeſterday morning. 
How can I execute theſe orders, 
if you will not permit me to ſce 
you, nor accept any letters from 
me? I flatter myſelf that, con- 
vinced of the juſtice. of my te- 
marks, you will be pleaſed to ac- 
cept the letter which J ſent yeſ- 
terday, and to fend me a line in 
anſwer, informing me of your in- 
tentions in that reſpect, © 

J have the honour to be, &c. 
Signed, 
V. WELÞDEREx, 


Lendon, Dec. 29, 1780. 
Letter 
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Letter from Lord Stormont to Count 
Welderen. | 


SIR, 


NTIL the conduct of the 
Republic had broken the ties 
of friendſhip which ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two nations, and which 
the king has conſtantly deſired to 


preſerve, I have always been, as 


you know very well, Sir, ready 
and willing to confer with you on 


all occaſions, and upon all objects 
concerning your miniſtry ; and 
bave always received what came 


from your part with due attention. 
But fince all connection between 


the two nations is broken off by 


the aggreſſion of your's, and ſince 
I have officially notified unto you 
the king's manifeſto; and orders 
given in conſequence thereof, 1 


can no longer behold you as the 
miniſter of a friendly power. You 


cannot, therefore, Sir, attribute 
the return of your packet without 
my opening it, but to the execu- 
tion of indiſpenſable duty in the 
preſent circumſtances. After an 


open rupture, all miniſterial com- 
munication between us muſt neceſ- 


ſarily ceaſe; and anterior orders 
are no longer applicable to the 
preſent ſtate of affairs. 
J have the honour, &c. 
Signed, 
STORMONT, 


_ 
— 7 OA — 8 


A Report of the Commiſſioners ap- 


ointed to examine, take, and ſtate, 


the Public Accounts of the King- 


dom. 


HE act of parliament that 
conſtitutes us commiſhon- 
ers for examining, taking, and 
ſtating, the public ascounts of the 


ble, and what ſums might be tak. 


money from the Exchequer by wa 


money from certain of this claſs d 


kingdom, being Paſſed, we enter 
ed immediately upon the execution 
of the powers thereby veſted in — 
we took the oath preſcribed an 
ſettled the neceſſary arrangement 
of office and forms of proceed 
ing. 6534.4 

The legiſlature not hai 

to our diſcretion, which of 5 > 
rious ſubjects referred to our con. 
fideration we ſhould begin our ep. 
quires with, but on the contrary 
having expreſsly directed vs, * in 
the firſt place, to take an account 
of the public money in the hang 
of the ſeveral accountants; and 
for that purpoſe to call upon then 
to deliver in a caſh account; and 
to confider what ſum it might 
proper to leave in the hands e 
each accountant reſpectively, fe 
carrying on the ſervices to which 
the ſame is or might be applies. 


| « 
de l 
1 
inde 
lay 1: 
Un 
e l. 
p the 
1nety 
red 5 


en out of their hands for the public 
ſervice ;* we, in obedience to th 
act, immediately applied ourſelvey 
to that ſubject. 
The public accountants may be 
diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes. 

1, Thoſe who receive public 
money from the ſubject, to be 
paid into the Exchequer, 

2dly, Thoſe who receive public 


of impreſt, and upon account. 
3diy, Thoſe who receive publi 


accountants, ſubject to account 
and who may be called ſub at 
countants. ; 

We began our enquiries in dt 
firſt claſs, and of that claſs, wi 
the Receivers-general of the |and 
tax. To come at a knowledge 0 
their names, and of che balances 
public money in their hands, 
procured from the tax-oface 


-c-ate of the remains of 
4 y that cerciũcate 
N appeared, that of the land-tax, 
dow, and bouſe-tax, to Lady- 
Ly lad, the arrears in the hands 
if the Receivers-general, upon 
e 14th of July laſt, amounted 
' the ſum of three hundred and 
nety· eight thouſand ſeven hun- 
ed and forty-eight pounds nine 
lings and Lve-pence. half. pen- 


ter. 
tion 
Us; 
and 
enty 
ted. 


k this certificate was grounded 
q returns not made to us, but 
\ the Tax-office, we iſſued our 
cepts to every Receiver- general 
f the land-tax, and to the repre- 
tatives of thoſe who are dead, 
quiriag then forthwith to tran- 
init to us an account of the public 
poney in their hands, cuſtody, or 
wer, at the time they ſhould 
ch of them receive our precept. 
Returns were accordingly made 
dall our precepts; and from theſe 
t appears, that the balances for 
he taxes on land, windows, and 
touſes, ſervants, and inhabiced 
jouſes, remaining in their reſpec- 
we hands upon the days therein 
dentioned, amounted together to 


nen thouſand four hundred 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and four- 
ence, 

We proceeded in the next place, 
purſuant to the directions of the 
K, to enquire to what ſervices 
ele ſums were or might be ap- 
pucadle, in the hands of the re- 
Ipeltive accountants, 

And we find, that by the mili- 
Bail of the ſecond of his preſent 
lelty, the Receiver-general of 
Pe land-tax for every county is 
quired to pay to the command- 
ly oficer of every company of the 
Ada of that county, being or- 
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ie ſum of fix hundred and fifty-- 
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dered out into, or being out in 
actual ſervice, one guinea for each 
private man belonging to his com- 
pany, upon the day appozated for 
marching ; and that by the a& of 
the twentieth of his preſent ma- 
jeſty, for defraying the charge of 
the pay and cloath:ng of the mili- 
tia, he is ordered to pay to the 
clerk of the general meetings five 
pounds five ſhillings for each meet- 
ing, and to every of the clerks 
of the ſub-diviſion meetings, one 
pound one ſhilling for each meet- 


ing: and, except the charges of 


collecting, receiving, and account- 
ing, we do not find, that, when 
the militia is embodied, the du- 
ties collected by theſe receivers are 
liable to any payments, or appli- 
cable to any other ſervices what- 
ſoe ver. 

In the returns made to us by 
Receivers-general, ſuch ſums as 
are ſtated to have been , paid for 
theſe ſervices of the militia, for 
the year 1779, are different in 
different counties ; but, as theſe 
payments cannot, from the nature 
of them, amount in any county to 
a conſiderable ſum, we conceive 
they may be made out of the cur- 
rent receipts of theſe taxes. 

As the Receiver general is re- 


quired by the land- tax act, within 


twenty days at fartheſt after, he 
has received money for that duty, 
and by the acts which grant the 
duties on houſes, windows, fer- 
vants, and inhabited houſes, with- 
in forty days after he has received 
thoſe duties, to pay the ſame into 
the Exchequer ; it becomes neceſ- 
ſary for us to enquire upon what 
grounds, ard for what purpoſes, 
the Recetvers-general retained in 
their hands ſo conſiderable a part 
of theſe duties, ſo long after the 

ſame 
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ſame ought, according to the direc- 
tions of the ſeveral acts above men- 
tioned, to have been paid into the 
Exchequer. To this point, — 54 9 
others, we examined George Roſe, 
Efq; Secretary to the Tax-oflice ; 
John Fordyce, Eſq; Receiver-ge- 
neral for Scotland ; Willtam Mit. 
ford, Eſq; Receiver-general for 
the county' of Suffex; Thomas 


Allen, Eſq; Receiver-general for 


art of the county of Somerſet ; 

homas Walley Partington, Eſq; 
Receiĩver- general for the counties 
of Northampton and Rutland, 
and town of Northampton; and 
George Rowley, Eſq; Receiver- 
general for the county of Hun- 
ungdon. | 
In theſe examinations, two rea- 
ſons are aſſigned for this detention 
of the public money; one is the 
difficulty of procuring remittances 
to London, eſpecially from the 
diſtant counties; the other is, the 


inſufficiency of the ſalary of two- 


bee in the pound, allowed the 
eceiver by the land- tax and other 
acts, upon the ſums paid by him 
into the Exchequer, to anſwer the 
trouble, riſk, and expence, at- 
ps his office; to ſupply which, 
and to render the employment 
worth having, he has been accuſ- 
tomed to retain in his hands a 
conſiderable part of theſe duties, 
for the purpoſe of his own advan- 
tage. | | 
As an examination into the 
manner and charge of collecting 
and remitting, in an office of re- 
ceipt, ſimilar in its circumſtances, 
might enable us to form ſome 
judgment of the validity of thele 
reaſons; we directed our enquiries 
to the collection and remittance of 
the duties of exciſe. 


in that office; Mr. Richard Ric 


ciſe, received by each colledork 


For this purpoſe, w | 
Gouliton Bruere, Eſq; fig. 
ral Accountant ; Richard pam 
Eſq; ſecond General Accounty 


ardſon, Collector of Exciſe for + 
Hertford collection; Mr. Th 
Ball, Collector of Exciſe for | 
Bath collection; and George Ro 
ley, Eſq; who is Collector of F 
ciſe for the Bedford colleQion 
as well as Receiver. general of t 
land- tax for the county of Hut 
tingdon ; and George Lewis Scat 
Eſq; one of the Commiſſioners 
Exciſe. We procured too, fro 
that office, an account of f 
groſs and nett produce of the Þ 


the year 1779; in which it a 
pears, that the groſs produd 
amounted to the ſum of three mi 
lions ſeven hundred and fourtee 
thouſand ſeven hundred and {| 
venty- one pounds fixteen ſhilling 
and an half-penny, excluſive of t 
receipt at the Exciſe-office in Lot 
don, paid in by the perſons cha 
ed, without the intervention of 
collector: which groſs ſum, beiry 
as we apprehend, conhderabl 
more than the amount of the dt 
ties paid to the Receivers-gend 
ral, is collected in England 
Wales, by fifty-three colleclof 
being only two more than U 
number of Receivers-gereral ( 
the land-tax, including Scotland 

From theſe laſt exarminatiol 
we learn, that each colleQor ( 
Exciſe goes his rounds eight unl 
in the year; that he remits u 
whole of his nett collection in ec 
round to the Exciſe-office, cel 
by bills at twenty-one days aftd 
date, in the counties near Londot 


at thirty days, in the more rend 


undes; and at fifty or fixty days 
he moſt diſtant, and none at a 
oor date; that he is continually 
nitting during his round z. and, 
din a werk after it is finiſhed, 
ids up by a balance: bill all that 
ning of the duties collected by 
u in that round; that he nds 
| dificulry in procuring bills; 
«ld return more money by the 
e thethod ; and is never ſuffer- 
to keep any money in his hands. 
Bach collector is paid a ſalary of 
+ hundred and twenty pounds a 
ar, ſubject to deductions amount- 
q to one ſhilling and nine- pence 
the pound; and is allowed per- 
fites to about one hundred 
und a year more; and gives 
earity for five thouſand pounds. 

We endeavoured to form ſome 


be public, from the detention 
the money by the Receiver- ge- 
nl, and for that purpoſe we 
led for an account of the quar- 
ply returns made by them to the 
|-ofice; from whence it ap- 
rs, that the average ſam in 
ir hands, from the 5 ch of July, 
e, (when the mode was adopt- 
Lof tranſmitting the account on 
„) to the 7th of July laſt, 
wunted to three hundred thirty- 
ir thouſand and fixty - one 
nds, the intereſt of which, at 
Ir per cent. being thirteen thou- 
( thiee hundred fixty - two 
unds a year, we conceive the 
blic have been obliged to pay, 
want of the uſe of their own 
Mey. 

but the loſs has been, not of in- 
tl only, the revenue itſelf has 
feed: for by an account of the 
ears and defaulters of the land- 
„ and other duties, from the 
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Imputation of the loſs, ſuſtained 


1383 
year 1750, which we called for 
from the tax- office, thoſe arrears 
in the hands of the defaulters, not 
included in the firſt certificate, ap- 
pear to amount to one hundred 
and thirteen thouſand one hun- 
dred and fixty-one pounds ſeven 
ſhillings and two-pence half-penny, 
of which twenty-four thouſand two 
hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds 
ſeven ſhillings and two-pence three 
farthings is actually loſt upon com- 

fition ; of the remainder, part is 
in a courſe of legal proceedings, 
and the recovery of a ,preat part 


doubtful ; whereas, by a return 


which we required from the Com- 
miſſioners of Exciſe, for the ſame 
period, we find there have been 
no arrears or defaulters among the 
Officers of Exciſe, except in one 
inſtance, to the amount of three 
thouſand fix hundred pounds. _ 
From this comparative view of 
the modes of colleding and re- 
mitting theſe different duties, and 
of the advantages accruing to the 
receiver and collector from their 
ſeveral employments, we are in- 
duced to think, that the Receiver- 
general of the land- tax is not war- 
ranted in his detention of the pub- 
lic money, either by the difficulty 
of procuring bills, or by the in- 
ſufficiency of his ſalary. 
Suppoſiag, however, the diffi- 
culty of procuring bills really to 
exiſt, though it might occaſion 
ſome delay in the remittance, 
it yet is no juſtification of the 
receiver for conſtantly keeping a 
large balance in his hands; and, 
admitting the poundage not to be 
an equivalent for his pains, yet 
we ate of opinion, that the pre- 
ſent mode cf ſupplying the defi- 
ciency, by permitting lim to 
wich- 


- Oppolition to that of the 


cular receivers. 


By 
* 
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withhold the duties, is injurious to 


the public, and ought to be diſ- 
continued. TE. 
The revenue ſhould come from 
the pocket of the ſubje& direc 
into the Exchequer. but to per 
receivers 1 retain it in _ ands, 
xpreſsly for their own advantage, 
2 furniſh them with the 4055 
eſt motive for withholding it. 1 
private intereſt is created, in direct 
public ; 
government is compelled. to have 


_ recourſe to expenſive loans; and 


the revenue icſelf is finally endan- 


We are, therefore, of opinion, 
that there are no ſervices to which 
the faid ſam of fix hundred fifty- 
ſeven thouſand+ four hundred 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and four- 
pence 1s or may be applicable in 

e hands of the Receiver-generals 

the land-tax, or for the repre- 
ſentatives of ſuch of them as are 
dead; and that it is not proper to 
leave an of it in their re- 
ſpective hands; but chat the ſame, 
or ſo much thereof as now renjains 
with them, ought to be paid into 
the Exchequer, at ſoch times, 
and by fuch inſtallments, as may 


de thought reaſogable, after a 


| coriar of ſo long continaance, 
and as ſhall be confiftent with 


ſuch engagements as may have 


been entered into with any parti- 


_ Guy CaRLETON, (L. 3 
T. Ancvisn,- © (. 8. 
ieee . S.) 
RichazD Neave, (L. 8) 
SAM. Btachetorr, (L. S.) 
Gro. Dauuno nb. (L. S.) 


27th Nov. 1780, 


a 


- Proceedings of Ny Board of Gere! 


| Officers, held by erder of General 


ura, of Leier from Gi 


. neral Arnold had not been th 


Ia the mean time, a packet! 


with ſeveral intereſting and i 


Waſhin ton, Commander in C 
| 7 . 75 72 Lege Stag 
8 rica, reſpectine M,... 

Andre, 2 & 1 


DN f neral of | 
: Bruſh Arny, eptember 29, 9 


pon, 
time 
quart 
imme 
Majo 
be . 
the en 
ſuch 

bal 


- 


If Congr 


- 


Washington 4% the Profit 


Congreſs, , e bac 
' _— Houſe in the Hh | lig, 
* "= * 8 N | 
- STIR args, 7 29, 17 - 


1 Have the honour to inform d 

. Congreſs, that I arrived þ 
yeſterday about twelve o'clock, 
my return. from Hartford, Son 
hours preyious to my arrival, b 
Jor-general Arnold weut from | 
quarters, Which were at this pl; 
and, as it was ſuppoſed, over ( 
river to the garriſon at Weſt-poin 
whither I proceeded myſelf, in 
der to viſit the poſt. I found G 


during the day, and on my felt 
to bis quarters, he was ll adle 


arrived from Lieutenant - colo 
Jameſon, announcing the captd 
of John Anderſon, who was 
deavouring to go to New. 


portant papers, all in the bat 
ts & Kea Arnold. TI 
was accoinpanied with a letterfr 
the priſoner, avowing himlel 
be M.jor John Andre, Aqui 


general to the Britiſh army, 1 ls 
lating the manner of his cap! L arg 
and endeavouring to ſhew that we of ! 
did not come under the del 

tion of a ſpy. From theſe fer er wat 


circumſiances, and ;informil 
that the general ſeemed (0 


* * 8 4 * f * „ "ru 
js 4 * ha * _ 
{G8 \ 8 ö — 


thrown ito ſome degree of agita- 
tion, ON receiving à letter a lutle 
ws before he went from his 
<arters, I was led to conclude 
© mediately, that he had heard of 
Major Andre's captivity, and that 
te would, if pofible, eſcape tb 
fie enemy and accordingly took 
hich meaſures as appeared moſt 
bible to apprehend kim: but 
lad embarked in 4 barge, and 
wteeded down the river, uod 
Ilie, tb the Vulture ſhip of war, 
hich lay at ſome miles below 
Cooney and Verplank's Point. He 
te me u letter after he got on 
Ward. Major A j 
ed yet; bar F hope he is ſe- 
Ir, and that he will be here to- 
by, Thave been, and am takin 
tecantions, which I truſt wi 
wore efeftual to prevent the im- 
tant conſequences Which this 
Waadt, on the part of General 
told,” was intended to produce. 
b not know the party that" took 
er Andre, but it 1s faid it con- 
ed only of a, few. militia, who 
«ed in ſuch a manner on the oc- 
lin, as does them the Higheſt 
ſour, and proves them td. be 
i of Fest virtue. As ſoon as 
know theit names, I ſhall take 
Are in tranſmitting them to 
2" | 


8 3349 496911 
1" Patamns, 

ko. IE 

| kiye the Hondur to incloſe to 


O4. 7. 1780, 
”y © 10 


lipreſs a'cOpy of the proceeding 
how? 22 officers in he 
Wi of Major Andre, Adjucant- 
rl to the Britiſh army. This 
l uns executed in purſuance 
* ſenzence of the board, on 
= wy zd inſtant, at twelve 
Yor n camp at Tap- 


udrè was not ar- 
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pan. Beſides the proceedings, I 
tranſmit copies of fundry letters 
reſpecting the matter, which are 
alt that paſſed on the ſudject, not 
included in the proceedings. 
I have now the pleaſure to com- 
municare the names of the three 
7 who captuted Major An- 


7, and who refuſ'd to releaſe 
him, notwithſtanding the, moſt 
earneſt importunities, and affor- 


er ances of a liberal reward on bi: 


part. Their names are, Joh 
aulding, David Williams, and 


Ifhar Vanwert. 


Provectiige , d. Bur bf Gerat 
© Officers, held by order of his Ex- 
ellen) Cen. Waſhington, Com- 
mander in Chief” of the Army of 
" the United Cuts, of America, re- 
" JheHing Major Andre, Adjutant- 
general o the Britiſh Army, Ses- 
tember 29, 1789, at Tappan, it 
ibe Sans of Ne 6. York. * 
P.: RN RN T. 
Major - eneral Green, Preſi- 
dent; Major:general Lord Stir- 
ling, Major - general St. Clair, 
Major-general the M -rquis de la 
Fayette, Major-general Howe, Ma- 
jor-general the Baron de Steuben, 
Brigadier-general Parſons, Briga- 
dier-general Clinton, Brigadier- 
eneral Knox, Brigadier-general . 
lover, Brigadier general Patter- 
ſob, Brigadier-general Hand, Bri- 
gadier-general Huntington, , Bi- 
N eneral Starke, John Lau- 
ence, ee 
Major Andre, Adjutant-general 
to the Britim army, was brought 
before the board, and the follow ing 
letter from General Waſhington 
to the board, dated head- quarters, 
Tappan, September 29, 1780, was 
laid before them, and read: 


- 
K 4 


[25] 


. 


Sentlemen, E 
Major Andre, Adjatant-general 
to the Britiſh army, will be brought 
before you for your examination. 
He came within, our lines in the 
night, on an interview with Major- 
neral Arnold, and in an aſſum- 
ed-charaQer, and was taken with- 
in our lines, in a diſguiſed habit, 
with a paſs under a feigned name, 
and with the incloſed papers con- 
cealed upon him, After a care- 
ul examination, you will be plea- 
ſed, as. ſpeedily as poſſible, to re- 
port à preciſe ſtate of his caſe, to- 
ether with your opinion of the 
ligh in- Which he ought to be con- 
ndered, and the puniſhment that 
ought to be infliged. The Judge- 
advocate will attend to aſſiſt in che 
examination, who has ſundry other 
Papers, relative to this matter, 
which be will lay before the 
I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
your moſt obedient, 
and humble ſervant, 
8. WASHINGTON. 


wi; F 


The Board of General Officers con- 


_._ vened at Tappan. ' 


* The names of the officers com- 
poſing the board were read to Ma- 
Andre, and on his being aſked 
rhether he confeſſed the matters 
contained in the letter from his 
Excellency General Waſhington to 
the board, or denied them, he 
Taid, in addition to his letter to 
General 'Walkington, - dated Sa- 
lem, the 24th'of September, 780, 
which was read to the board, and 
acknowledged by Major Andre, to 
have been written by him, which 
letter 1s as follows? 


* 1 - 
- 
. a 
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- give me intelligence : I came 


from the ſhore to the beach: | 


riſqued my perſon. - . 


| ledge before hand, I was cond 


Salem, 24 

13.6; ene 5 
WHAT I have as yet ſald cu 
cerning myſelf, was in the jutic Wi it 
able attempt to be extricated . ! 
am too little accuſtomed to dupl re 
city to have ſucceeded. 1 
1 beg your excellency will i © 
perſuaded, that no alteration n 
the temper of my mind, or a 
henſion for my ſafety, induces oi the 
to take the ſtep of addreſſing youll pol 
but that it is to ſecure myſelf g 
an imputation of having aſſume en 
a mean character for treachenu or 
purpoſes, or ſelf-intereſt : a ce 
duct incompatible with the princi T 
ples that actuated me, as well 10 f 
with my condition in life. Adjy 
It is to vindicate my fame that 
werk. and not to ſolicit ſecurity den 
he perſon in your poſſeſſor of 
Major John Andre, Adjutant ee 
neral to ne Britiſh army. hut a 
The influence of one comma tu 
er in the, army of his adverſ ad a 
is an advantage taken in war. Th 
correſpondence for this purpose er 
held, as confidential (in the I ee 
ſent inſtance) with his Excelle . ta; 


Sir Henry Clinton, 
t To favour it, I agreed to me 
upon ground not within poſt 
either army, a perſon who was 


in the Vulture man of war fert 
effect, and was fetched by the bt 


ing there, I was told, that the 
proach of day would prevent 
return, and that I mult be « 
cealed until the next night. I 
in my regimentals, and had 


Againſt my ſtipulation, n 
tention, and without my kl 


Gl githia one of your poſts. * 
dellency may conceive my ſen- 
dun on i occaſion, and will 
imagine how. much more I maſt 
dave. been, affefted, by 4 refuſal to 
conduct me back the next night 
ul had been brought... Thus be- 
come 2 priſoner, 1 had to concert 
py eſcape, I quitted my uniform, 
wd was paſſed, anqther way in 
the night, without the American 
to neutral ground; and be- 
ng 1aformed I. was, beyond all 
Amed parties, and left to preſs 
be New-York, I was taken at 
Tarry-town, by ſome volunteers, 
Thus; as I have had the honour 
0 telate, was I betrayed (being 
Adjutant-general of the Britiſh 
zmy) into the vile condition of an 
ememy within; your poſts, 
Having avowed myſelf a Britiſh 
ker, 1 have nothing to reveal 
but what relates to myſelf, which 
ktrue on the honour of an officer, 
ud a gentle man. bo 
The requeſt I have made to 
yur excellency, and I am con- 
kious that I addreſs, myſelf, well, 
„ that in any rigour policy may 
lifate, a decency of conduct to- 
de me may mark, that though 
Mortunate, I am branded with 
bing diſhonourable z, as no mo- 
be could de mine, but the ſer- 
fice of my king, and as I was in- 
untarily an 1mpoſtor, 
| Another requeſt is, that I may 
* permitted to write an open let- 
* o Sir Henry Clinton, and 
Nader to a friend for cloaths and 


Juke the liberty to mention 
ie condition of ſome gentlemen 
Charles town, who; being ei- 
on parole, or under protec- 
r were engaged in a Confpira- 
uuſt us. Though their fitua- 
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tion is not fimilar, they are ob- 
jets who may be ſent in exchange 
- me, or are perſons, whom the 
treatment I receive might affect. 
It is no leſs, Sir, in a confidence 
in the / generoſity. of your mind, 
than on account of your ſuperior 
ſation, .that 1 have choſen to im- 
re you with this letter. I 
ve. the, honour, to be, with the 
reateſt reſpect, Sir, your excel- 
oY moſt obedient, My 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
Joan AnpRe, AG. Gen. 
His Excellency Gen. Waſhington, c. 


mY 


4 f 2 


. He then ſaid, that he came on 
ſhore from the Vulture floop of 
war, in the night of the twenty- 
firſt of September inſt. ſamewhere 
under the Haverſtraw Mountain: 
that the boat he came on ſhore in 
carried no flag, and that he had on 
a ſurtout coat over. his regimen- 
tals, and that he wore his ſur- 
tout coat when he was taken :— 
That he met General Arnold on 
the ſhore, and had an interview , 
with him there. He alſo faid, 
that when he left the Vulture ſloop 
of war, it was . underſtood he was 
to return that night; but it was 
then doubted: and if he could not 
return he was promiſed to be con- 
cealed on ſhore in a place of ſafety, 
until the next night, when he was 


to return in the ſame manner he 


came, on ſhore; and when the 
next day came, he was ſolicitous 
to get back, and made enquiries 
in the courſe of the day, how 
he ſhould return, when, he was 
informed he could not return 
that way, and he muſt take the 
route he did afterwards. He alſo 
ſaid, that the firſt notice he had of 
his being within any of our poſts, 
was, being challenged by the ſens 

[2 6] 2 TVs 


try, which was the firſt night he 
was on the ſhore, He allo ſaid, 
that the evening of the twenty- 
ſecond of September inſtant, he 
paſſed — Perry; between our 
ar of Stoney and Verplank's 
Points, in the dreſs he is at pre- 
Fent in, aud which he ſaid was 
not his regimentals ; and which 
dreſs he procured after he landed 
from” the Vulture, and when he 
was within our poſt; and that he 
was Proceeding to New York, but 
was "taken on his way at Tarry- 
town, as he mentioned in his let- 
ter, on Saturday the 23d of Sep- 


tember inſtant, about nine o'clock 


in the morning. | 
The following papers were laid 
before the board, and ſhewn to 
Major Andre, who confeſſed to the 
board, that they were found on 
him when he was taken; and ſaid 
they were concealed in his boot, 
— — een 
A paſs from General Arnold to 
Jobn Anderſon,” which name Major 
Andre achrowledoed he aſſumed. 
Artillery orders, September 5, 
1 80. 5 47 | 4.4 
: "Eftiimate of the force at Weſt- 
Point and its dependencies, Sep- 
tet be; eee 
Eſtimate of men to man the 
works at Weſt. point, ke. 
UN Ai wight wat n te: 


— 


- 
— _- . 


COON EMT ROCCO AL T4: 17 ' gs 53 142% T4944 | 

_ * Left it ſhould be ſuppoſed. that Colonel Sheldon, to whom the abore le 
isaddreſſet, was privy to, the plot carrying on by G 
obſeryed, that the letter was found among Arnold's papers, and had been tran 
wire U Colonel Sheldon, uo, it 3 


tember o Arnold, which inc loſtd it, 


come from New York, for the purpoſe 
under the ſigniture of Guſtavus. 


great caution bo. ie, 
in caſi it fell into the 
nnn 1 * — un. 8k 


- 


7 
- 
1 * oY £ a 
0 Z 1 s 
* 
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Excellency General Waſhington, 


to obtain permiſſion to go out with 


had never heard of John Anderſon be 

fore. Arnold in his anſwer om the roth, acknowledged be had not commo 

nieated ĩt uo him, though he had informed him, that he expected a perſon won 

of bringing him intelligence. 

AH It appears hy the ſame letter that Arnold bad written to Mr. Anders 
the 7 5 His words are, I was obliged to wie w. 

my letter was ſigned Guſtavus, to prevent any dilcoves 

ds of the eneng. 


Return of ordnance at Wel. 
point, September, 1780. 
Remarks on works at Welt. 
point. 
Copy of a ſtate of matten lad 
before a council of war, by hi 


held the 6th of September, 1780. 
A letter figned Fobn Anderjer, 
dated September 7, 1780, to Co. 
Jonel Sheldon“, was alſo laid be. 
fore the board, and ſhewn to Mz. 
jor Andre, which he acknowledpu 
to have been written by bim, and 
is as follows: 


New Pork, Sept. 7, 1780 
Six, | 
I AM told my zane is made 
known to you, and that I mz 
hope your indulgence in permit 
ting me to meet a friend nes 
your out- poſts. I will endeayc 


a flag which will be ſent to Dobb 
Ferry, on Monday next, the 11th 
at 12 o'clock, when I ſhall d 
happy to meet Mr. 6G—f 
Should I not be allowed to ge 
the officer who is to command the 
eſcort, between whom and m 
ſelf no diſtinction need be mad 
can ſpeak on the affair. 
Let me intreat you, Sir, 


. 0 \ 


eneral Arnold, it us tos 


rs from a letter on the gth of St 


„ 


4 


5 
* 


STATE 
qour 2 matter ſo intereſting to 
the parties concerned, and which 
;. of ſo private a nature, that the 

lic on neither fide can be in- 
red by it. ov | 
[ ſhall be happy, on. my part: 
in doing any act of kindneſs to 
you, in 2 family or property con- 
cern of a ſimilar nature. 
- | truſt I hall not be detained, 
hat ſhould any old grudge be a 
guſe for it, J ſhould rather riſk 
that, than negle& the buſineſs in 
queſtion, or aſſume a myſterious 
charaler to carry on an innocent 
afir; and, as friends have ad- 
ned, get your lines by ſtealth, I 
m, Sir, with all regard, 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 
Johx ANDERSON, 
Cu/anel Sheldon. 


Mejor Andre obſerved, that this 
ktter could be of no- force in 
lie caſe- in queſtion, as it was 
witten in New York, when he 
w under the orders of General 
Clinton, but that it tended to 
pore, chat it was not his inten- 
Jans to come within our lines. 

The board having interrogated 
Wor Andre, about his concep- 
bon of his coming on ſhore under 
i ſanction of a flag, he ſaid, 
hat it was impoſſible for him to 
Wpoſe he came on ſhore under 
Kut fanQion ; and added, that if 
came on ſhore under that ſanc- 
in, de certainly might have re- 

ned under it.“ | 


Major Andre having acknow- 
24 the preceding facts, and 
Rlg aked Whether he had any 
me 0 e them, an- 
ard, he left 

ld the hd. PIE eee 
fie examination of Major Au- 
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dre being concluded, he was re- 
manded into cuſtody. 

The following letters were laid 
before the board and read ;—Bene- 
dict Arnold's letter to Gen. Waſh- 
ington, dated September 25, 1780. 
Colonel Robinſon's letter to Ge- 
neral Waſhington, dated Septem- 
ber 25, 1780, and General Clin- 
ton's letter, dated the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1780, (incloſing a letter of 
the ſame date from Benedi& Ar- 
nold) to General Waſhington. .. 


On board the Vulture, Sept. 2p, 
1780, 
Sin, | 

THE heart which is conſcious 
of its own rectitude, cannot at- 
tempt to palliate a ſtep which the 
world may cenſure as wrong. I 
have ever acted from a principle of 
love to my country, fince the 
commencement of the preſent un- 
happy. conteſt between Great Bri. 
tain and her Colonies: the fame 
principle of love to my country 
actuates my preſent conduct, how- 
ever it may appear inconſiſtent to 
the world, who very ſeldom judge 
right of any man's actions. 

I have no favour to aſk for my- 
ſelf. I bave too often experienced 
the ingratitude of my country ta 
attempt it; but from the known 
humanity of your excellency, I 
am induced to aſ your protection 
for Mrs. Arnold, from "ou in- 
ſult and injury that a miſtaken 
vengeance of my country may ex- 
poſe her to. It ought to fall only 
on me: ſhe is as good and as in- 
nocent as an angel, and is incapa- 
ble of doing wrong. I beg ſhe 
may be permitted to return to her 
friends in Philadelphia, or to 
come to me, as ſhe may chuſe. 
From your excellency I have no 

A fear 
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fears on her account, but ſhe may 


ſuffer from the miſtaken fury of 


the country. | 

©] have to requeſt that the in- 
cloſed letter may be delivered to 
Mrs. Arnold, and ſhe permitted to 
write to me. 

1 7 have alſo to aſk that my 
cloaths and baggage, which are of 


little conſequence, may be ſent to - 


me; if required, their value ſhall 
be paid in money. I have the ho- 
nour to be, with great regard and 
eſteem, your excellency's moſt obe- 
dient ſervant, © © 
ot B. AxxoL p.“ 


His Excellency Gen. Vaſbington. 


N. B. Ip juſtice to the gentle- 
men of my family, Colonel War- 
wick, and Major Franks, I think 
myſelf in honour bound to declare, 
that they, as well as Joſhua Smith, 
Eſq; (who I know is ſuſpected) 
- are totally ignorant of any tran- 
ſactions of mine, that they had 
+ reaſon to believe were injurious to 


_ - the'public, 
..  Pulture, off Sinfink, Sept. 25, 1780. 


SIR, 

I AM this moment informed, 
that Major Andre, Adjutant-gene- 
ral of his majeſty's army in Ame- 
rica, is detained as a priſoner by 
the army under your command. 


therefore incumbent on me 
at New Vork. 


- to 8 you of the manner of his 


falling into your hands: he went 


© pp with a flap, at the requeſt of 


© General Arheld, on public buſi- 
land to New York. 


d uſage of all nations; and as I 
1 ro will ſee this in the 


4 


general Arnold, at . 


paper, that a flag of truce » 
- paſſports granted for his reti 


but your  excellency will inn 


excellency's moſt obedient; andn 


do return. to His Excellency Gen. Naſbingiu. 
ee theſe circumſtances, Major 

"Andre cannot be detained y you), 
„Without che preateſt violation of 
8 aeg and cohtrary to the cuſtom 


ſame manner as I do, I mi 
fire you will order him to el 
at liberty, and allowed to retury 
immediately. Every ſtep Major 
Andre took, was by the advice and 
direction vf General Arnold, een 
that of taking a ſeigned name, zu 
of caurſe not liable to cenſure 
for it. 

Jam, Sir, not forgetting out 
former acquaintance, your yen 
humble ſervant, | 
e Bev. Ron1ngoy 
| Col. Roy. Ameri 
His Excellency Gen. W aſhingten, - 


New York, Sept, 26, 158 
SIR, | 
BEING informed that ti 
king's Adjutant- general in Ane 
rica has been ſtopt, under Ma 
— Arnold's paſſports, and 
etained a priſoner in your exce 
lency's army, I have the honor 
to inform you, Sir, that I permi 
ted Major Andre to 7 to Ma 
e partieil 

requeſt of that general officer. Y 
will perceive, Sir, by the inclok 


ſent to receive Major Andre, 


I therefore cannot have a dot 


diately direct, that this officer! 
rmiſſion to return to my cd 


I have the honour to be, yt 


humble ſervant, 


H. Cuinne 


"* New York, Sept. 2b, 11 
Nix, | 
IN anfwer to your excellet 
meſſage, reſpecting your Adj ; 
genera], Major Andre, * 


rs T ATE PAPERS. 


ny ideas of the reaſon 
is detained, being under 
- have the honour to 
that I apprehend a 
& hours muſt return Major An- 
3 to your Excellency's orders, as 
n officer is aſſuredly under the 
"ateftion of a flag of trace, ſent 
# ne to him, for the purpoſe of a 
nrerſation, which I requeſted to 
old with him relating to myſelf, 
4 which I wiſhed to commu- 
lierte, through that officer, to 
our excellency. | 
[commanded at the time at 
ell. point, and had an undoubted 
hoht to ſend my flag of truce for 
Wajor Andre, who came to me 
under that protection; and __ 
d my converſation with him, 
elivered him confidential papers 
u ny own N to de- 
her to your excellency. Thinking 
noch properer he ſhould return 
land, I directed him to make 
of the feigned name of John 
nderſon, 22 which he had by 
iy direction come on ſhore, and 
pre him my paſſports. to go to the 
Write Plains, on his way to New- 
Work. ——T his officer cannot, 
wa e, "fail of bein imme- 
ately ſent to New-York, as he 
nvited-to a converſation with 
for which I ſent him a flag of 
voce, and finally gave him paſſ- 
ts for his «ſafe return to your 
acellency; all which I had then 
Nga to do, being in the actual 
ice of America, under the 
of General Waſhington, 
" commanding-general at Welt. 
nt, and its dependencies. 
| have the honour to be your 
ellency's/ moſt obedient, and 
77 humble ſervant, 
"A 3. Ax No. 


Akaulaq Sir Henry Cliataa. 


/ 
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The Board having conſidered the 
letter from his Excellency General 
Waſhington reſpecting Major An- 
dre, Adjutant-general to the Bri- 
tiſh army, the confeſſion of Major 
Andre, and the papers produced 
to them, report to his Excellency - 
the Commander in Chief, the fol- 
lowing facts, which appear to them 
relative to Major Andre : 


Firſt, That he came on ſhore 


from the Vulture ſloop of war, in 
the night of the 21ſt of September 
inſtant, on an interview with Ge. 
neral Arnold, in a private and ſe- 
cret manner. & a. 
Secondly, That he changed his 
dreſs within our lines; and under 
a feigned name, and in a diſguiſed 
habit, paſſed our works at Stoney 
and Verplank's points, the even- 
ing of the 22d of September in- 
ſtant, and was taken the morning 
of the 23d of September inſtant, 
at Tarry-town, in a diſguiſed. ha- 
bit, he being then on his way for 
New-York; and when taken, he 
had in his poſſeſſion ſeveral papers, 
which contained intelligence for 
the enemy. py 
The Board having maturely 
conſidered theſe facts, do alſo re- 
rt to his Excellency General 
aſhington,' that Major Andre, 
Adjutant- general to the Britiſh: 
army, x to be conſidered as a 


from the enemy, and that, 


e to the law and uſa 
of nations, it is their opinion, he 
ought to ſuffer death, - * 
Nathaniel Green, major-gene- 
ral, preſident; Stirling, major- 
neral ; La Fayette, major-gene- 
ral; Ar. St. Clair, major- general; 
R. Howe, major- general; Steuben, 


major general; Samuel H. Par- 


ſons, brigadier - general; James 
Clinton, brigadier-general; Henry 
[39] 4 Knox, 


il 
# | 
= 

. 


determination that is impen 
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Knox, brigadier-general artillery ; 
Job Glover, brigadier- general; 


ohn Patterſon, bri adier general; 


dward Hand, brigadier-general; 
J. Huntington, brigadier general; 
ohn Starke, brigadier-general; 
Jena Laurence, judge - advocate- 


| general. 


APPENDIX. 


| Copy of a Litter from Major Andre, 


„ Adjutant-gereral, to Sir Henty 
Clinton, x. B. Sc. GW. 
Q Tappan, Sept. 29, 1780. 

1 R, 5 : x 1 wen ; 
YOUR excellency is doubtleſs 


. 


already appriſed of the manner in 
which I was taken, and poſſibly of 
the ſerious light in which my con- 


duct is conſidered, and the —_— 
ing. 
' Under 'theſe circumſtances, I 
have obtained General, Waſhing- 
ton's permiſſion” to ſend yon this 
letter, the object of which is, to 


temove from your. breaſt any ſuſ- 


„ 


cion that I could imagine I was 
3 by your excelleney's orders 
to expoſe myſelf to what has hap- 


pened. The events of coming 
within an enemy's poſts, and of 


changing my drefs, which led me 
to my preſent ſituation, were con- 


trary to my own intentions, as 


they were to your orders; and the 
circaitogs route which I took to 
return, was impoſed, (perhaps 
voavoidably) without alternative, 
nth... I One HA RET. 
Tam perfectly tranquil in mind, 
and pre pared for 0% Ned e hjbk 
an honeſt zeal: for my king's ſer- 
vice may have devoted me. 

In addrefing -myſelf to your 


| excellency on this, occaſion, the 


force of all my obligations to you, 


| uy of che attachment and grati- 
—- ' rn k 15 0 


, A 
# = 
T * 
» * 


— 


by 


— 


\ 


tude I bear u, re . 
With all yo recurs to me. 


under wheſe charge I happen to 
be placed. 3 
I have the honour to be, with 
the moſt reſpectful attachment, 
your excellency's moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


Jeux Ax RE, Adjutant-gen, 1 

( Addreſſed) Hear 

His Excellency Sir Henry Clinton, kh 
| K. B. Se. Se. Se, 

Ce a Letter from his Fxcellmy 2 

2 25 ihren, to his Ex- pb 

clleney Sir Henry Clinton. bahn 


Head Quarters, Sept. zo, 170 
Sa.,. * | 

- INcanſwer to your excellency' 
letter of the 26th inſtant, which! 
had the honour to receive, | at 
to inform you, that Major Andn 
was taken under fuch circum 
ſtances, as would have juſtified the 
moſt ſummary proceedings agu 
him. I determined, however, 
refer his caſe to the examination 
and decifion of a board of genen 
officers; who have reported, on 


nfefion and 
tree and wonnen 8 letters 


68 TATE:PAP ER 1 


0 . “ That he came on ſhore 
we n the Vulture floop of war, in 


art | 
; oht of the 21ſt of Septem- 
— e. gc. as in the report of 
nef board of general ofhicers. _ 
b 4 From theſe proceedings it is 


dent, Major Andre was em- 
A tour in the execution of mea- 
ue * ery foreign to the objects of 
1s of truce, and ſuch as they 


my | | th 
never meant to authorize or 

uk — in the moſt diſtant 
e. re; and this gentleman con- 
, with the greateſt candour, 


the courſe of his examination, 
« That it was impoſſible for him 
ſuppoſe, he came on ſhore under 
tte anion of a flag. 
| have the honour to be your 


axcellency's molt obedient, and 


q nol humble ſervant, 
8 þ S. WASHINGTON, 
nt, (Addreſſed) «1 
nt, fiu Excellency Sir Henry Clinton. 


[a this letter, Major Andre's, 


Henry Clinton, was tranſmitted. 


New-York, Sept. 26, 1780. 
815, : , 
PERSUADED that you are 
aclined_rather to promote than 
ent the civilities and acts of 
umanity, which the rules of war 
permit between civilized nations, 
Hind no difficulry in repreſentin, 
0 you, that ſeveral letters — 
An ſent from hence, have 
en diſtegarded, are unanſwered, 
ad the flags of truce that carried 
dem detained, As I ever had 
veated all flags of truce with ei- 
Ality and reſpect, I have a right 
2 that you will order my 
e e be immediately re- 


of the 29th of September, to Sir 


[393 
Major Andte,. Who vifited an 
officer commanding in a diſtri at 
his own defire, = ated in every 
circumſtance agreeable to his di- 
rection, I find is detained a pri- 
ſoner: my friendſhip for him leads 
me to fear, he may ſuffer ſome 
inconvenience for want of 'ne- 
ceſſaries; I wiſh to be allowed to 
ſend him a few, and ſhall take it 
as a favour if you will be pleaſed 
to permit his ſervant to deliver 
them. In Sir Henry Clinton's ab- 
ſence, it becomes a part of my 
duty to make this repreſentation 
and requeſt. 


I am, Sir, your Excellency's moſt 
obedient humble ſervant, * 


Janes RonzxT5$0N, Lieut. Gen. 


Tappan, Sept. 30, 1 780. 
S1n, #1 
I HAVE juſt received your 
letter of the 26th. | Any delay 
which may have attended | 
flags has proceeded from accident, 
and, the peculiar circumſtances of 
the occaſion, not from any inten- 
tional negle&, or violation, The 
letter. that admitted of an anſwer, 
has received one as early az it 
could be given with propriety, 
tranſmitted by a flag this morning. 
As to meſſages, I am uninformed 
of any that have been ſent,, 
The neceſſaries for Major Andre 
will be delivered to him, agree- 
able to your requeſt. 

'T am, Sir, your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, ene 
S8. Wasringros. 
His Excellency Licut. Gen. Robertſon, 

4 New- 
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New-York, Sept. 30, 1780. 


Sa, 
FROM your excellency's letter 
of this date, I am perſuaded the 
Board of General Officers, to whom 


you referred the caſe of Major An- 


dre, cannot have been rightly in- 
formed of all the circumſtances on 
which a judgment ought to be 
formed. I think it of the higheſt 
moment to humanity, that your 
excellency ſhould be perfectly ap- 

ized of the ſtate of this matter, 
before you proceed to put that 
judgment in execution. 

For this reaſon, I ſhall ſend his 
Excellency Lieutenant-general Ro- 
bertſon, and two other gentlemen, 


to give you a true ſtate of facts, 


and to declare to you my ſenti- 
ments and reſolutions. They will 
ſet out to-morrow as early as the 
wind and tide will permit, and 
wait near Dobb's. ferry for your 
permiſſion and ſafe conduct, to 
meet your Excellency, or ſuch 
perſons as you may appoint, to 
conyerſe with them on this ſubject. 
I have the honour to be your 
cellency's moſt obedient and 
umble ſervant, 


H. Crix rox. 


P. S. The Hon. Andrew Elliot, 
Eſq; Lieutenant - governor, an 
the Hon: William Smith, Chief 
2 of this province, will attend 
is Excellency 88 


Robert ſon. H. 


His Excellency Gen. Waſhington. 


_ Lieutenant - general Robertſon, 
Mr. Elliot, and Mr. Smith, came 
up in a flag veſſel to Dobb's- ferry, 
agreeable to the above letter. The 
two laſt were not ſuffered to land. 
General Robertſon was permitted 
te come on ſhore, and was met by 


Major-general Greene, who 

bally reported, that General l 
bertſon -mentioned to him in ſob 
ſtance what is contained in hi 
letter of the 24 of Oftober, i 


General Waſhington. 
New-York, 08. 1, 1e 
Sa „ nt fo 


-I TAKE this nity t 
inform your — < 
conſider myſelf no longer a&iing 
under the commiſſion of Congreſz 
their laſt to me being among n 
papers at Weſt- Point, you, Sir 
will make ſuch uſe of it a ye 
think proper. 
At the ſame time beg leave u 
aſſure your Excellency, that n 
attachment to the true intereſt 
my country is invariable, and tha 
I am actuated by the ſame prin 


ciple which has ever been the ge Th 
verning rule of my conduct in thi mith 
unhappy conteſt. an 
I have the honour to be, yen los 
reſpectfully, your Excellency's mol 1 
obedient humble ſervant, Arno 
| B. Ax vol pecel 
His Excellency Gen. Waſhingtin, wn" 
+ 4 not 7 
Greyhound Schooner, Flag of Tru that 


Dobb's-Ferry, Oct. 2, 1780. 


Sin, 
A NOTE I have from Ger 


Greene, leaves me in doubt if his 55 
memory had ſerved him to relate 
to you, with exactneſs, the {ul WG 
ſtance of the converſation that ha K 

paſſed between him and myſell, * 


on the ſabject of Major Andre! 
in an affair of ſo much conie 
quence to my friend, to the te 
armies, and humanity, I woul 
leave no poſſibility of a miſunder- 


ſtanding, and therefore * 


STATE 


to put in writing the ſab- 
ot of what I ſaid to General 


reene. my 8 
{offered to prove, by the evi. 
Lnce of Colonel Robinſon, and 
ze officers of the Vulture, that 
jor Andre went on ſhore at 
neral Arnold's defire, in a boat 
it for him with a flag of truce ; 
ut he not only came aſhore with 
ie knowledge and under the pro- 
tion of the general who com- 

Landed in the diſtrict, but that 
L took no Rep while on ſhore, 
ut by the direction of General 
mold, as will appear by the 
cloſed letter from him to your 
Excellency, Under theſe circum- 
ances, I could not, and hoped 
you would not, conſider Major 
Andre as a ſpy, for any improper 
phraſe in his letter to you. 

The facts he relates correſpond 
with the evidence I offer; but he 
ximits a conelufion that does not 
follow, The change of cloaths 
and name was ordered by General 


Amold, under whoſe direQions he 


neceſſarily was while within his 
command, 

As General Greene and I did 
pot agree in opinion, I wiſhed, 
that difintereſted gentlemen of 
knowledge of the law of war and 
nations _ be aſked their opi- 
pon on the ſubject, and men- 
boned Monfieur Knyphauſen and 
General Rochambault. 

1 related, that a Captain Ro- 
lasen had been delivered to Sir 
llenry Clinton as a ſpy, and un- 
Gubtedly was ſuch ; but that it 
bring ſignified to him, that you 


were defirous that the man ſhould 


te exchanged, hg had ordered him 
u be exchanged, 


| wiſhed that an intercourſe of 


kh civilities, as the rules of war 
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admit of, might take of many of 
its horrors. F admitted that Ma- 
jor Andre had a great ſhare of 
Sir Henry Clinton's eſteem, and 
that he would be infinitely obliged 
by his liberation ; and that, if he 
was permitted to return with me, 
I would engage to have any perſon 
you would be pleaſed to name, 
ſet at liberty, | 

I added, that Sir Henry Clinton 
had never oe to death any 2 
for a breach of the rules of war, 
though he had, and now has, 
many in his power. Under the 
preſent circumſtances, much good 
may ariſe from humanity, much 
ill from the want of it. If that 
could give any weight, I beg leave 
to add, that your favourable treat- 
ment ef Major Andre, will be a 
favour I ſhould ever be intent to 
return to any you hold dear. 

My memory does not retain, 
with the exactneſs I could wiſh, 
the words of the letter which Ge- 
neral Greene ſhewed me from Ma- 
1 Andres ta your Excellency. 

or Sir Henry Clinton's fatis- 
faction, I beg you will order a 
copy of it to be ſent to me at 
New-York. 

I have the honour to be your 
Excellency's moſt obedient and 
moſt humble ſervant, - 

James RoperTsoON. 
His Excellency Gen. Waſhington. 


New-York, O8. 1, 1780. 


$1 N, 

THE polite attention ſhewn 
by your Excellency and the gen- 
tlemen of your family to Mrs. Ar- 


nold, when in diſtreſs, demands 


my grateful acknowledgment and 

thanks, which I beg leave to pre- 

ſent. = | | 
From 
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. From your Excellency's letter to 
Ty Henry Clintan, I find a Board 
of General Officers have given it 


as their opinion, that Major Andre 


comes under the deſcription of a 
ſpy : my good opinion of the can- 
dou and juſtice of thoſe gentlemen 
ds me to believe, that if they 
had been made fully acquainted 
with every circumſtance reſpecting 
Major Andre, they would by. no 
means have conſidered him in the 
light of a ſpy, or even of a pri- 
- foner. In jufjice to him, I think 
it my duty to declare, that he 
came from on board the Vulture 
at my particular requeſt, by a flag 
ſent an purpoſe for him by Joſhua 
Smith, Eſq; who had permiſſion to 
go to Dobb's-ferry to carry letters, 
and for other purpoſes not men- 
tioned, and to return. This was 
done as a blind to the ſpy- boats. 
Mr. Smith at the ſame time had 
my private directions to go on 
board the Vulture, and bring on 
more Colonel Robinſon, or Mr. 
John Anderſon, which was the 
name I had requeſted Major An- 
gre to aſſume: at the ſame time [ 
defired Mr. Smith to inform him, 
that he ſhould have my protection, 
and a ſafe paſſport to return in the 
ſame boat, as ſoon as our buſineſs 
was completed. As ſeveral acci- 
dents intervened to prevent his 
being ſent on board, I gave him 
my Paſſport to return by land, 
Major Andre came on ſhore in 
his uniform (without diſguiſe) 
which, with much reluctance, at 
my particular and preſſing inſtance, 
He exchanged for another coat, I 


furniſhed him with a horſe and 


ſaddle, and pointed out the route 
Non! x 

by 0 $6 7 to return: wy as 
commanding officer in the depart- 
ment, 1 had an updoubted right 


357 - ; 1 
1 


diſregarded, and he 


to tranſact all theſe matters 
if wrong, Major Andre 
no means to ſuffer for th 

But if, after this juſt and d 
did repreſentation of Major N 
dre's caſe, the Board of Gene 
Officers adhere to their form 
opinion, I ſhall ſuppoſe it did 
by paſſion and reſentment; ang 
that gentleman ſhould ſuffer t 
ſeverity of their ſentence, I hol 
think myſelf bound by every u 
of duty and honour, to retal; 
on ſuch unhappy perſons of 30 
army as may fall within my poye 
that the reſpect due to flags, ; 
to the law of nations, may | 
better underſtood and obſerved, 

I have farther to obſerve, th 


» Whic 
Oupht | 
em, 


forty. of the principal inhabitant 


of South Carolina have juftly for 
feited their lives, which have hi 
therto been ſpared by the cl: 
mency of his Excellency Sir Hen 
Clinton, Who cannot in jultid 
extend his mercy to them 'an 


longer, if Major Andre ſuffer 


which, in all probability, will ope 
a ſcene: of blood, at which ! 
manity will revolt, | 

Spfter me to intreat your Ex 
cellency, for your own, and thi 
honour of humanity, and the lon 
you have of juſtice, that you ſuf 
not an unjuſt ſentence to touch tt 


But if this warning ſhould bd 
fer | cal 
heaven and earth to witneſs, (hal 
your Excellency, will be jul 
anſwerable for the torrent of bloc 
that may be ſpilt in conſequence 
I have the honour to be, vil 
due reſpect, your Excellency's mol 
obedient and very humble ſervant 
, B. ARNOLD 


His E xcellency Gen, Maſbingten. 
3 oe EVEA es Taj 


life of Major Andre. | 


* 
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618, | 
D above the terror of 
4 . conſciouſneſs of a 
devoted to honourable purſuits, 
4 fained with no action that 
ere me remorſe, I truſt that 
requeſt 1 make to your Excel- 
& at this ſerious period, and 
eh is to ſoften my laſt mo- 
t, will not be rejected. * 
Sympathy towards a ſoldier will 
rely induce your Excellency and 
nilitary tribunal to adapt the 
dt of my death to the feelings 
4 man of honour. | 
let me hope, Sir, that if aoght 
ny character impreſſes you with 
em towards me, if aught in my 
fortunes marks me as the victim 
Fpolicy, and not of reſentment, I 
ll experience the operation of 
eſe feelings in your breaſt, by 
ing informed that I am not to 
| off 4 gibbet. ns , TR 
[ have the honour. to be your 
lxellency's moſt obedient, and 
af humble ſervant, | 
| Ion AN DR, 
Adj. Gen. to the Britiſh Army. 


The time which elapſed between 
ecapture of Major Andre, which 
$ the 23d of September, and 
execution, which did not take 
ite till twelve o'clock on the 
Nef Ogober ; the mode of try- 
him; his letter to Sir Henry 
ton, K. B. on the 29th of 
ptember, in which be ſaid, T 
eve the greateſt attention from 
bs Excellency General Waſhing- 
„ and from every perſon under 
ſe charge I happen to be 
tel; not to mention many 
er acknowledgments which he 
ae of the good treatment he 


kaved 3/ muſt evince, that the 


N 


_ 
eedings againſt him were not 
Buides = paſſion or reſentment. 
he practice and uſage of war 
were ren his requeſt, and made 
the indulgence he ſolicited, cir- 
cumſtanced as he was, inadmiffible. 


Publiſhed by order of Congreſs, 
: CHARLEs THOMSON. 


General Arnold's Addreſs to the In- 
 habitants of America, after having 
abandoned the Service of the Con- 


. 
102 New-York, O8. 7, 1780. 
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SHOULD forfeit, even in my 
own opinion, the place I have 

ſo long held in your's, if I cou! 
be indifferent to your approbation, 
and filent on the motives. which 
have induced me to join the king's 
arms. | | 
A very few words, however, ſhall 
ſuffice upon a ſubject ſo perſonal z 
for to the thouſands who ſuffer 
under the tyranny of the uſurpers 
in the revolted provinces, as well 
as to the preat multitude who 
have long wiſhed for its ſubverſion, 
this inſtance of my condu@ can 
want no vindication ; and as to 
the claſs of men who are criminally 
protracting the war from finifter 
views at the expence of the publie 
intereſt, I prefer their enmity to 
their applauſe. I am, therefore, 
only concerned in this addreſs to 
explain myſelf to ſuch of my coun- 
trymen, as want abilities or op- 
tunities to detect the artifices 
y which they are duped. 
Having fought by your ſide when 
the love of our country animated 
our arms, I ſhall expect, from your 
juſtice and candour, what your de- 
cervers, with more art and leſs 
| honeſty, 
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STATE 
coaſeleration remain ſtill un- 


— frm perſuaſion, there fore, 
+ the private, judgment of an 
Jiyidoal citizen of this country 
g free from all conventional 
4-ints, fince as before the infi- 
boos offers of France, I preferred 
ſe from Grear-Britain ; think- 
be it infinitely wiſer and ſafer to 
alt my confidence upon her juſtice 
generolity, than to truſt a 

chy too feeble. to eſtabliſh 


ur independency, ſo perilous to 

diſtant dominions ; the enemy 
\ the Proteſtant faith, and frau- 
ently avowing an affection for 


olds her native ſons in vaſſalage 
d chains. _ . 
I affect no diſguiſe, and there- 
bre frank'y declare, that in theſe 
rinciples 1 had determined to 
uin my arms and command for 
u opportunity to ſurrender them 
v Great Britain; and in con- 
erting the meaſures for a purpoſe, 
In my opinion, as grateful as it 
would have been beneficial to my 
puntry, I was only ſolicitous to 
ccompliſh an event of deciſive 
Importance,” and to prevent, as 
mach as poſſible, in the execution 
it, the effuſion of blood. 

With the higheſt ſatis faction I 
dear teſtimony to my old fellow- 
bldiers and citizens, that I find 
lid ground to rely upon the cle- 
neacy of our ſoyereign, and abun- 
Gat conviction that it is the ge- 
ſerous intention of Great Britain 
wot only to leave the rights and 
pooleges. of the colonies unim- 
pe, : together with their per- 

ml -exemption from taxation, 
it to ſuperadd ſuch farther be- 
ri as may con ſiſt with, the com- 
tv proſperity of the empire. In 


e liberties of mankind, while ſhe 


PAPERS + [399 
ſhort, I fought for much leſs than 
the parent country is as willing 
to grant to her colonies, as they 
can be to receive or en. 
Some may think I continued in 
the ſtruggle of theſe unhappy. days 
too long, and others that I quitted 
it too ſoon. —To the firſt I reply, 
that I'did not ſee with their eyes, 
uor perhaps had ſo favourable :a 
ſituation to look from, and that to 
our common ' maſter I am willing 
to ſtand or fall. In behalf of the 
candid among the latter, ſome of 
whom I believe ſerve blindly, but 
honeſtly—in the bands I have left, 
1 pray God to give them all the 
lights requiſite to their own ſafety. 
before it is too late; and with 
reſpe& to that herd of cenſurers, 
whoſe enmity to me originates in 
their hatred to the principles by 
which I am now led to devote m 
life to the re-union of the Bricith 
empire, as the beſt and only means 


to dry up the ſtreams of miſery 
that have deluged this country, 


they may be aſſured, that, con- 
ſcious of the rectitude of my in- 
tentions, I ſhall treat their malice 
and calumnies with contempt and 
neglect. - . 

2 B. ARNOLD. 


— 


Addreſi 


of Sir George Savile to bis 
_  Conftituents. | 
To the Gentlemen, Clergy, and Free- 
holders, of the County of York. 
GENTLEMEN, we 
VENTURE once more to 
make you a tender of my ſer- 
vice in Parliament. Give me leave, 


at the ſame time, to offer you my 


cordial thanks. for all the indul- 
encies you have ſhewn me; and 
or your kind acceptance of m 

endeayours to perform the *! 
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Hud undertaken. I look upon that 
partiality and favour 'as à Möſt 
kor ourable teſtimony becauſe it 
proves thut you entertam à con- 
viction of the purity of my inten- 
tions, ſuffchnt to make you ver- 


look every xhing zmifs which" did 


not proceed from the will,” 


In renewing my deſire to con- 
tinue in your ſervice, 1 think it, 
however, my duty to conſeſs to 
Von, that it has not been without 
_ ' ſerious conſideration, and 
l than common heſitation, 
that F have determined upon it. 
1 maſt not omit making yon 
aware, that it is by no means 
probable I ſhould be able even to 
an duty of attend- 
ance as punctually as I have hi- 
therto done; eſpecially if che du- 
ration of parliament ſhould ptove 
to be for ſeven years. By what [ 
have in ſome degree experienced 
already, T have no reaſdm to be- 
lieve ſo long a continuance of fuch 
un attendance would be perfectly 
confiftent with my health, 
But there is ſomething more 
ſerious I have to ſay to vou on 
this ſubject. The fatis faction and 
honour of attending your bufinefs, 
have ever overbalanced the labour: 
but my attendanee during the laſt 
parliament bas been ſomething 
2 than laborious; it has been 
diſcouraging, grievous and pain- 
ful. Look beck, for Hoteut, 
upon the things which have been 
done, or (being done) have been 
approved of, by that body; of 


Which I have been a conſtituent 


part. Compare the preſent with 


the paſt ſituation. of public affairs: 


Whether glory, conqueſt, and 
riches 3 or peace, content, liberty, 
and the enjoyment of your conſti- 
tutional rights, be your principal 
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een which” of ge 
ou been Red? I hae 
L my colſective capacity, N 
ty to Alf "theſe changes * 
alk the Meaſures which fave 
Uiited them!: "ſupportes 10 rn 
Mortfy1 vg ftuation with dae 1 
eon ſokation, a' very great one y 
deed" to my own mind, tha} 
being able to affure you, that th 
— - ye one meaſure, of 
noſe: that have proved ſo ruingl 
and fatal, which f have Fo 
individual, reſiſted, to the utmd 
of my power. A poor, ban 
ine ffectual negative; and a mif 
1 claim ks your favour, toha 
failed (as far as my power at 
Nender efforts are i ack 
almoſt in every point regardin 
thoſe rights, and that wk rity 
which 1 was fpecially choſen | 
cultivate and maintain, | 
Treturn'to you, therefore, baffle 
and diſpirited, and I am ſo 
that truth obliges me to add; wil 
hardly a ray of hope of ſeeing an 
chauge in the miſerable” courſe 9 
public calamities © 
On this melancholy day of a 
count in rendering up to you my 
truſt, I deliyer to you your ſhare 
of a country maimed and weaken 
„ its treaſure laviſhed and mis 
pent, its Honours faded, and 
conduR the laughing-ſtock bf Eur 
rope; our nation in a mannel 
without aflies or friends, except 
ſach as we have hired to deſtroy 
our fellow- ſubjects, and to ravage 
a cbuntry, in which we once 
claimed "an invaluable ſhare. [ 
return to yu ſome of your pri- 
cipal "privileges impeached an 
mangled. " And, laſtiy, I leave 
you, as I conceive at this bot! 
and moment fully, effefually, ” 
abſolutely under the * 


vl magin Aug 
ow, if 
Ap ef 55 7 9 

er ſued ongon (at a 
2 the violence of the 
b, a0d'the remiſſoeſd- "of che 
t ren ner re 


L Then goo? gr 


unds to eve, 
wn extended' to 7 the I Uk 
u where! neither 


1 exiſted in any de 
at co jaſtify ſo e ful and 
atfaordinary a meaſure; and 1 do 
hc know of that order being re- 
led. 
in this Nate of public: air, 
ad with this _ to render of 
n commiſſion, j udge whether I 
un boldly and chearfully, or ſop- 
ported by any rational confidence, 
hoalt to you as tes are wont 
505 'of what T Will do, and what 
vill undertake for your ſervice. 
For 'this reaſon, avoiding even 
he nan ſtyle of ſuch ſes, 
tinbearing # well the forward 
niſes' as the ſu hum- 
of phraſe in uſe on theſe 
„Take it a folemn du 
bly before you, without diſgui 
„the preſent tale of 
yr concerns as they th ear » 
ie, an witle 
Sa gloomy pr pe 


lee been OF? of ex- 
peerativg the public misfortunes, 
ky of having endeavoured to help 
wad the miſchief, that they 
light afterwards raiſe diſcontents. 


Lin willing to hope, that neither 
1 Wald nor my fi tuation io 
be thought 1 to 


vt, XX 2 — 


Je order, Lay, has, 


aye; i or to exult in 
ma 2 of order, or in the 
e I have no rea- 


ate- with mou 
of our country 
* 4 N our debts, . 7 8 
taxes: or the decay of our com- 
aro ge ruſt not, however, to and 
2 


1 . 7 bi 
in wy 


abe 2-0 F11830 
r all theſe diſheartenin 

Pte) e I could: yet 
tain a chearful hope, and under- 
take again the commiſſion with 
preg, as well as zeal; if I could 
ſee any effectual fteps taken to re- 
move * inal cauſe of the 
miſchief. ld there be 
a ho 

Till Wen | 
body, and thereby that of the 
repreſentative be reſtored, there i5 
NONE. 

While the eleftors fe their 
voices to the member, and the 
member diſtrefſes his fortune to 
buy them, parliament will be the 
purchaſe of the miniſter. Parlia- 
ment-men will find ways of par- 
taking other advantages than 
merely their ſhare in common with 
you, of thoſe good meaſures which 
they ſhall promote, and of thoſe 
good laws which they ſhall enact 

your government and their 
own: and the modern improved 
arts of corruption, by contracts, 
ſubſcriptions, 487 is attended 
with ts" parte and vexatious 


ear; that — benehc is 


not only unconneRed with your's, 
but it grows upon your 

They feed on the expence; they 
fatten on extravagance that 
art and ill conduct can engraſt on 
the natural Gilaqvantages | of a re- 
mote, raſh, ill-fated, impolitic, 
and 5 wur: the mi- 
04 c niſter's 
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uppe x 2 8 
much I think 
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6 — 
| Jour 
* ſuits neither. el 1 a "hor ther 
tome ee o mat. ci ce, to 2 * 
cee da ee de 1rd your wt ue hinkeT 5 er 
0 _— tought 3 on the von- of the line of propriety, of duty, 
at ie more complicated (as it or of the re T Ov's Joke tha 
e 0 me more effectual)' ied making a public declaration of 
| ir mentioned-alteration. But my opinions and intentiens in 
Jl d6-time. uo talk of ſmall matters concerning which, 
er difficulties: b the tender J have made of my 
x ve you" may,” © ſervice, you have an ünqdeftien- 
u the ducware form of your able right, as you muſt | have, #: 
gitucion ; bur not the power natural wiſh, to be informed. 
e e d 25 ais 29166 When I began this paper Thad. 
bir dt is too ſerious a trath to reaſon to believe the time e Reed = 
miceated;\4nd/indeed,-it is too I was ſoon confirmed in what 1 had 
i ſeriouſly to attempt to conceal heard; It was become material ta 
that if the electors, forgetting addreſs you quickly, if at all: but 
dem duty they owe to the altho — T have written has 
An of their fellopv-ſubjects, been the work of a: fem hours, do 
nights are in the firſt not think that the matter has not 
& with: if, for- 2 and again been the ſubject 
ing — ſaered truſt repoſed i in e ary thought. I ſhould 
0 Free, thoſe Who are not have dared to have preſented 
ole millions ; if, for- you with crude and undigeſted, 
1 IJ they"are' therefore a ideas, or the fancy of a moment: 
ſentatives 0 all the but, on the other hand, ſo inat- 
Would de too nume. tentive haye 1 been to the . 
un vote hemtskvss); T fay, if tages this addreſs might receive, 
kung theſe things; and ſhame- in its form, from the afliſtance ol 
Vproltituting themſelves, abler perſons than myſelf, ON 2 
dicome {0 proſligate as to rf venture to ſubmit it thus 'public 
ale res and Weir country; let to you, wichout the opport bel 4 
unt Wonder | (nay, ſcarcely — it to tho 
ler complain Without mam principles, judgment, and ol line "of 
© when they chooſe;, imi- ' condutt in the public watk Tü 
weir cobduct, retail daily been habftuated to Took up to with, - A 
bee which" hey bare high re 29900 1 ſtem. 1 
whether it be at the ſep- My 1 buſineſs is wile 0 Write ably. 05 
nl, rriengia), of aatval faire, to you, but to write with ue IE 15 
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The telation that ſtands now be- deviſed, a good upderſtandin 
right; ff 1 unjon thay be infated a8 
| d ſpectadle men of all ronks 2x 
_ deienptions, Bog, res in 0 
main © pranci of liberty; 
though there may be ſhades d 
ference- in ſmaller points, or; 
matters not calli immedit 
diſcuſſion.” Indeed, you will ft 
it true wiſdom, and a very hoy 
2 to ſtrengthen th 
caufe of your country with ere 
honeft aid that can be obtained. 
No public cauſe was ever carr 
by divided efforts. 1 
Pill 1 have the honour of mee 
ing you in the exerciſe of the ore 
1 of chooſin 
entatives, 7 
e 
01 perfect „and A remet 
Tour moſt obliged, 
and faithful humble ſerran 
414 3 G. Savitits; 
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hard Ger and Manners of the Vene- 
tans,” From a View: of Society 
and Mannern in Ttaly, by Dr. 


AM very ſenfible, that it re- 
I quires a longer reſidence at 
wee, and better opportunities 
han I have had, to enable me to 
we a character of the Venetians. 
ut were I to form an idea of them 
hom what I have ſeen, I ſhould 
aint them as a my ingenious 
ople,"extravagantly fond of pub- 
E muſements, with an ancom- 
yon reliſh for humour, and yet 
ne attached to the real enjoy- 


wend on oſtentation, and pro- 
ed from vanit y. 
The common people of Venice 
play ſome qualities very rarely 
de found in chat ſphere of life, 
ing remarkably ſober, obliging 
rangers, and gentle in their 
ercourſe with each other. The 
metians in general are tall and 
| made.” Though equally ro- 
Kal, they are not ſo corpulent as 
Germans. The latter alfo 
te of fair complexions, with light- 


etians/are for the moſt. part of 
Taddy brown colour, with dark 


nice many fine manly counte- 
3 reſembling thoſe tranſmit- 
Vor. XXIII 

\ 


ents of life, than to thoſe which 


e or blue eyes; whereas the 


ou meet in the ftreets of 


ted to us by the pencils of Paul 
Veroneſe and Titian. The wo» 
men are of a fine ſtile of counte- 
nance, with reſſive features 


and à ſkin of a rich carnation. 


They dreſs their hair in a fanciful 
manner, which becomes them very 
much. They are of an eaſy ad- 
dreſs, and have no averſion to cul- 
tivating an acquaintance with thoſe 
ſtrangers, - who are -preſented to 
them by their relations,” or have 


been properly recommended. + * 
Strangers are under leſs reſtraint 


here, in many particulars, than 
the native inhabitants. - I - have 


known ſome, who, after having 


tried moſt of the capitals of Eu- 
rope, have preferred to live at Ve- 


nice, on account of the yariety of 


amuſements, the gentle manners 
of the inhabitants, and the per- 
fect freedom allowed in every 
thing, except in blaming the mea- 
ſures of government. I have al- 


ready mentioned in what manner 
the Venetians are in danger of 
being treated who give themſelves 
that liberty. When a ſtranger is 


ſo imprudent as to deelajm againſt 


the form or the meaſures of go- 


vernment, he will either receive 
a meſſage to leave the. territories 


of the ſtate, or one of the Sbirri 
will be fent to accompany him to 


the Pope's or the Emperor's do- 


minions. 
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The houſes are thought incon- 


venient by many of the Engliſh; 


they are better calculated, how- 
ever, for the climate of Italy, than 


if they were built 2 to the 
London model, which, I ſu 
is the plan thoſe critics approve. 


The floors are of a kind of red 


plaiſter, with a brilliant gloſſy ſur- 
face, much more beautiful than 
wood, and far 88 caſe 
calculated to check. 29 
The pri 


cipal apartments are 
on the ſecond floc r. 


The Vene- 


' tians ſeldom inhabit the firſt, 


= 
E 


— often * 3 _ 
: perhaps, they prefer t 
nd, Werauff it is fartheſt re- 


moved -from the moiſture of the part 


Jakes; or perhaps they prefer it, 
becauſe it is better lighted, and 
may have 


{ome better reaſon for this prefer- 


-erice than IL. am acquainted with, 


or can i Though the in- 
-habitants of Great Britain make 


uſe of the firſt floors for their chief 


apartments, this does not form a 
complete demonſtration that the 
Venetians are in the wrong for 
;preferring the ſecond. When an 


à cute ſenſible people univerſally 
follow one cuſtom, in a mere mat- - 


ter of conveniency, however ab- 
ſurd that cuſtom may appear in 
the eyes of a ſtranger at firſt fight, 
2 found, that 
there is ſome real advantage in it, 
which compenſates all the appa- 
rent inconveniences. | 
I had got, I don't know how, 


the moſt contemptuous opinion 


of the Italian drama. I had been 
told, there was not à tolerable 


actor at preſent in Italy, and 1 


had been long taught to conſider 
heir comedy as the moſt deſpica- 


— 


ppoſe, 


ble ſtuff in the world, which con 
not amuſe, or even draw a (mij 
from, any perſon of taſte, bein 
uite deſtitute of true hunoys 
ull of ribaldry, and only prop 
for the K the vulpar, 1g 
preſſed with ( 7 ſentiments, all 
eager to give his Grace a full 4 
monſtration of their juſtnef;, | 1c 
companied. the D— of H 
the ſtage-box of one of the plyy 
at Venice. 
The piece was a comedy, 
the moſt entertaining charadter i 
it was that of a man who ſtuttere 
In this defect, and in the fat 
lar grimaces with Which the at 
accompanied it, confiſted a 91 
'the amuſement. 
.. Diſguſted at ſuch a pitiful {al 
Ritution for wit and humour, 
expreſſed a contempt for an 4 
dience which — 2 entertaing 
by ſach buffoonery, and w 
could take pleaſure in the exhi} 
tion of a natural infirmity, 
ſentiments of ſelf-approbation, 
account of the-refinement and 
periority of our own talte, 4 
ſupported the dignity of tho 


"ſentiments by a diſdainful g 


vity of countenance, the ſtutte 
was giving a piece of informat 
to harlequin, which greatly 1 
tereſted him, and to which he 
'tened with every mark of egg 
nefs. This unfortunate peak 
had juſt arrived at the moſt i 
portant part of his narrative, wy 
was, to acquaint the 1mpa 
liſtener where his miſtreſs was © 
cealed, when he unluckily ſto 
bled on a word of fix or ſeven 

lables; — 7 
the of his narration. 

attempted it again and *. 


* 


Had 


2 
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un aithout ſucceſs. You may 
tae obſerved that, though many 
ther words would explain his 


zue equally. well, you may as 
nn lat change his reli- 


ſoon make A 14. 
Pon, 4s prevail on a ſtutterer to 
cept of another word in place of 
dat at which he bas tumbled. 


He adheres to his firſt ward to the. 


lt, and will ſooner expire with 
i in his throat, than give it up for 
wy other you may offer. Harle- 
quin, on th preſent. occaſion, 
reſented his friend with a dozen 
Wie iejeted them all wich dif- 
tin, and perſiſted in his unſuc- 
ebful attempts on that, whach 
hd firſt come in his way. At 
kagth, making a deſperate effort, 
ben all the ſpectators were gap- 
hg in expeQation of his ſafe de- 
ry, the cruel word came 
with its broad fide foremoſt, and 
luck directly acroſs the unhappy 
man's wind- pipe. He gaped, an 
dated, and croaked; his face 
lukked, and his eyes ſeemed ready 
* fart fram his head. Harle- 
in unbuttoned the ſtutterer's 
Tülchat, and the neck of his 
urt; he fanned his face with his 
ap, and held a bottle of hartſhorn 
b bis noſe. At length, fearing 
u patient would expire, before 
& could give the defired intelli- 
Race, in a fir of deſpair he pitch- 
td his bead full in the dying man's 
mach, and the word bolted out 
if iis mouth to the molt diſtant 
© i the houſe. 
was performed in a manner 

a Lukre Al. and the bu- 
ous abſurdity of the ient 
ane ſo — ly lob wo 

t 1 immediately burſt into a 
dſt exceſſive- fit of laughter, in 
ag I was accompanied by the 
"+ nd by your young friend 


Jack, who was along with us $ 
and our laughter continued i 
ſuch loud, violent, and repea 
fits, that the attention of the au- 
dience being turned from the ſt 

to our box, occaſioned a — 
of the mirth all over the playhouſe 
21 greater vociferation than -at 


The number of playhauſes in 
Venice is very extraordinary, con- 
ſidering the fize of the town, which 
is nat thought to contain above 
one hundred and fifty thouſand 
inhabitants, yet there are eight 
or vine theatres here, including 
the opera-houſes. You pay a trifle 
at the door for admittance this 


entitles you to go into the pit 
where you may look about; and 
determine what part of the houſe 


vou will fit in. There are rows 


of chairs placed in the front of the 
pit, next the orcheſtra z the ſeats - 


d of theſe chairs are folded to their 


backs, and faſtened 'by a lack: 
Thoſe who chooſe to take them, 
pay a little more money to the 
door-keeper, who immediately un- 
locks the ſeat. Very decent-look- 
ing — occupy - theſe chairs; 
but the back part of the pit is filled 
with footmen and oleers, in 
their common working clothes. 
The nobility, and better ſort of 
citizens, have boxes retained for 
the year; but there are always a 
ſufficient number to be let to 
ſtrangers : the price of thoſe va- 
ries every night, according to the 
ſeaſon of the year, and the piece 


ated, | 


A Venetian playhouſe has a diſ- 
mal a nce in the eyes of peo- 
ple accuſtomed to the brillianey of 
thoſe of London. Many of the 
boxes are ſo dark, that the faces 


of the company in them can hardly 
B 2 | bs 


> : 
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4 63 and ſo the ſinging 


for five or ſix minutes. 


ter, l 
2 there is rechten 


ou . 

| witty in this ; ane 
ea . of a different 

iuion kom her father, in the 
Joe of a huſband, is not a very 
n dramatic incident. Well, I 
ld you. the duo was encored— 
ey immediately performed it a 
ond time, and with more hu- 
door than the firſt, The whole 
uſe vociferated for it again; and 
was ſung a third time in a man- 
per equally, pleaſant, and yet per- 
&aly different from any of the 
mer W o. Pa 
[ thought the houſe would have 
den brought down about our 
1s, ſo extravagant were the teſti- 
povies of approbation. 


The two actors were obliged to 


wppear again, and ſing this duo a 
fourth time; which they executed 
in a ſtyle ſo new, ſo natural, and 
b exquiſitely droll; that the au- 


ence now thought there had 
been ſomething deficient in all 
der former performances, and 
Wat they had hit on the true comic 
ly this laſt time. LY 
dome people began to call for 
an; but the old man, now 
ute exhauſted, begged for mer- 
on which the point was given 
p. I never before had any idea 
at ſuch ſtrong comic powers could 
"pong diſplayed in the ſinging 
r | 
Though- the Venetian govern- 
kent is ſtill under the influence 
falouſy, that gloomy dzmon 
row entirely baniſhed from the 


tors think ſo; for this is a 
of affectation which prevails 


— — — 


extremes, the preſent, without 
* 15 _ EF. urns 5 4 
Along with jealouſy, poiſen anc 
the /:/etto have —. Mole from 
Venetian gallantry, and the inno- 
cent maſk is ſubſtituted in their 
places. According to the beſt in- 
formation I have received, this 
ſame maſk is a much more inno- 
cent matter than is generally ima- 
gined. In general it is not in- 
tended to conceal the perſon who 
wears it, but only uſed as an apo- 
logy for his not being in full dreſs. 

ith a maſk ſtuck in the hat, and 


.a kind of black mantle, trimmed 


with lace of the ſame colour, over 

the ſhoulders, a man is ſufficiently 
dreſſed for apy aflembly at Ve- 
nice. | | 


Thoſe who walk the fireets, or 


go to the playhouſes with maſks 


actually covering their faces, are 


"either engaged in ſome love in- 


trigue, or would have the ſpecta- 


63a 
ere, 
as well as elſewhere; and I have 
been aſſured, by thoſe who have 
reſided many years at Venice, that 
refined gentlemen, who are fond of 
the reputation, though they ſhrink 
from the cataſtrophe, of an in- 
trigue, are no uncommon charac- 
ters here; and 1 believe it the 


more readily, becauſe I daily ſee 
many feeble gentlemen tottering 
about in maſks, for whom a baſon 
of warm reſtorative ſoup 
more expedient than 

| beautiful woman in Venice, 
One evening 
place, when a gentleman of my 


ſeems 
e- moſt 


at | St. Mark's 


Woms of individuals. Inſtead of ' acquaintance was giving an 


le confinement in which women 
ere formerly kept at Venice, they 
0 enjoy a degree of freedom un- 
FL even at Paris, Of the two 


count of this curious piece of af- 


fectation, he defired me to take no- 
tice of a Venetian nobleman of his 


acquaintance, who, with an 12 


B 3 : 3 


vf myſtery, was conducting 
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a fe- 
male maſk into his caſſino, 5 
athuvaintance knew him perfect! 
well, aud affured me, he was th 
moſt innocent creature with women 
He had ever been acquainted with. 
When this gallant perfon perceiv- 
ed that we were looking at him, 
His maſk fell to the pround, as if 
by accident; and after we had got 
a complete yiew ' of his coun 
c 


Vance, he put ft on with mur 
* Hurry, and immediately ruſhed, 


with his partner, into the caſlin 0. 
rost ad falices, fed ſe cupit ante videri. 


You hive heard, no doubt, of 


hole little apartments, near St. 
Mark's place, called caſſinos. 
They have the misfortune to la- 
Hour under a very bad reputation; 
they are actuſed of being temples 
Entirely conſecrated to lawleſs loye, 
and a thouſand ſcandalous tales are 


told to ſtrangers roncerning them. 


Thoſe tales are certainly not be- 


Kiered by the Venetians them- 


ſelves, the proof of which is, that 
the caflinos are allowed to exiſt; 
for T hold it perfectly abſurd to 


imagine, that men would ſuffer | 
their wives to enter ſuch places, if 


Jef were 8 that thoſe 
"ſtories were Ill. funded; nor can 
x belieye, after all re have heard 
of the proffigacy of Venetian man- 
ners, that Women, even of indif- 
ferent a nr would * 
"Caffinos in che open manner they 
do, if it were os neo that more 
liberties were taken with them 
there than elſewhere. | 
The gpening before St. Mark"s 


- "Fhutch is the only place in Venice 


Where à great number of people 
2 Memble. It is the fafhion 
"To walk here a great 75 of the 
Wening, * enjoy the mußte, and 


G I STER, 1980, 
other amuſements; ind a1 
there are coffee-houſes, . a 
tian manters permit ladies 
well 'as gentlemen, freque 
them, yet it was natüral for the i 
ble and moft wealthy to prefer | 
tle apartments of their own, whey 
withoot being expoſed to intrufiod 
they may entertain a few friend 
in a more eaſy and unceremoniq 
manner than they could do at the 
palates, Inſtead of going bot 
to a formal ſupper, and returni 
afterwards to this place of amuſs 
ment, they order coffee, lemonadt 
fruit, and other refreſhment, | 

5 
That thoſe little apartmen 
may be occaſionally uſed for fl 
purpoſes of intrigue, is not it 
probable ; but that this is the 0 
dinary and avowed purpoſe f 
which they are frequented i, 
All things, the leaſt credible, 
Some writers who have deſciit 
the manners of the Venetian, 
more profligate than thoſe of oth 
nations, aflert at the ſame tim 
that the government encourapt 
this profligacy, to relax and dil 
pate the 1 of the people, u 
prevent their planning, or 
tempting, any thing againſt d 
_ conſtitution, Were this the cal 
it could not be denied, that d 
Venetian legiſlators diſplay d 
Patriotiſm in a very extraordin 
manner, and have fallen upon 
extraordinary means of renderi 


"their people good ſubjefts. Thi 


firſt erect a deſpotic court to gual 

the public liberty, and next iht a 4 
corrupt the morals of the peopl * Th 
to keep them from plotting 232” 2 


the ſtate. This laſt piece of 
finentent, however, is no M0 
"Than a conjecture of ſome theore 
cal politicians, who are mo 


* 


(14. 8 
te fals far granted, without ſub 
gent probs, 


ir iagenuity in Accounting 10 
< hat the Venetians are 
— gives to ſenſual aſures 
the inhabitants of London. 
Paris, or Berlin, Jimagine will be 
kEcult to prove; but as the ſtate 


Hütte 


do dot think proper, 
A the eccleſiaſtical are not allow- 
| to interfere. in affairs of gal- 
buy; 4s 4 great number 
hunger aſſemble twice or thrice 
jear at Venice, merely for the 
le of amuſement ; and, above 
|, as it is the cuſtom to go about 


manners are more | 
Le than elſewhere. | 


—— 


V the Modern Romans. From the 
fame. 


N their external deportment, 
the Italians have a grave ſolem- 
uy of manner, which is ſome- 
lacs thought to ariſe from a na- 
nl gloomineſs of diſpoſition. 
The French, above all other na- 
hoos, are apt to impute to melan- 


mpanies reflection. 

Though. id the pulpit, on the 
tre, and even in common con- 

lation, the Italians make uſe of 


nrecity is different from French; 
We ſormer proceeds from ſenſi bi- 
Wy, the latter from animal ſpirits, 
The inhabitants of this country 
we not the briſk look, and elaſ- 
K trip, which is univerſal in 
mce; they move rather with a 
n compoſed pace: their ſpines 
Wer having been forced into a 
Wught line, retain the natural 
; ang the people of the moſt 


CHARACTERS. 
ards diſpl⸗ 
and afterwards, 742 8 


maſks, an idea prevails, that 


day, the ſedate ſerious air which 


great deal of action; yet Italian 


— TT 


| Np. 
finiſhed faſhion, as well as the ne- 

leted vulgar, ſeem to prefer the 
unconftrained attitude of the Anti- 
nous, and other antique ſtatues, to 
the artificial graces of a French 
dancing-maſter, or the erect ſtrut 
of a German ſoldier. I imagine 
I perceive'a great reſemblance be- 
tween many of the Jiving counte- 
nances I fee daily, and the fea- 
tures of the ancient buſts and ſta- 


of tues; which leads me to believe, 


that there are a greater number of 
the genuine deſcendants of the old 
Romans in Italy, than is generally 
imagined. _ 8 5 | 

I am often ſtruck with the fine 
character of countenance to be 
ſeen in the ſtreets of Rome. I ne- 
ver ſaw features more expreſſive of 
reflection, ſenſe, and genius; in 
the very loweſt ranks there are 
countenances which announce 
minds fit for the higheſt and moſt 
important ſituations; and we can- 
nat help regretting, that thoſe to 
whom they belong, have not re- 
ceived an education adequate to 
the natural abilities we are con- 
vinced they poſſeſs, and been 

laced where theſe abilities could 
brought into action. 

Of all the countries in Europe, 
Switzerland is that, in which the 
beauties of nature appear in the 
l variety of — and on 
the molt magnificent ſcale ; in that 
country, therefore, the young land- 
ſcape painter has the beſt chance of 
ſeizing the moſt ſublime ideas: 
but Italy is the beſt ſchool for the 
hiſtory painter, not only on ac- 


count of its being epriched with 


the works of the greateſt maſters, 
and the nobleſt models of antique 
ſculpture ; but alſo on account of 
the fine expreſive ſtyle of the Ita- 
lian countenance, 


B 4 Strar Zers, ; 
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8 
Strangers, on their arrival at 
Rome, form no high idea of the 
beauty of the Roman women, 
from the ſpecimens they ſee in the 
faſhionable circles to which they are 
firſt introduced, /1 here are ſome 
xceptions ; but in general it muſt 
be acknowledged, that the pre- 
ſent race of women of b rank, 
are more diſtinguiſhed their 
other ornaments, ' than by their 
beauty. Among the citizens, 
- However, and in the lower claſſes, 
you frequently meet with the moſt 
Feautiful countenances. For a 
brilliant red and white, and all the 
charms of complexion, no women 
are equal to hs Engliſh. If 2 
hundred, or any greater number, 
of Engliſh women were taken at 
Tandom, 'and compared with the 
ſame number of the wives and 
daughters of the citizens of Rome, 
I am convinced, that ninety of the 
Engliſh would be found hand ſomer 
than ninety of the Romans; but 
the probability is, that two or 
three in the hundred Italians, 
would have finer countenances 
than any of the Engliſh. Engliſh 
beauty is more remarkable in the 
country, than in towns; the pea- 
ſantry of no country in Europe 
can ſtand a compariſon, in point 
of looks, with thoſe of England. 
That race of people have the con- 
veniencies of life in no other coun- 
try in ſuch perfection; they are 
no where ſo well fed, ſo well de- 
fended from the injuries of the 
ſeaſons; and no where elſe do 
they keep themſelves ſo perfectly 
clean, and free from all the vili- 
fying effects of dirt, The Engliſh 
country girls, taken collectively, 
_ are, unqueſtionably, the hand- 
ſomeſt in the world. The female 
peaſants of moſt other countries, 


4 


their taſtes an 
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indeed, Are ſo hard worked, 10 ; 


fed,” ſo much tanned b 
and ſo dirty, 7. the ſy 


that it is 6; | 
know whether they have — 
2 not. Yet J have been z. 
formed, by ſome amateurs, fng 
T'came here, that, in ſpite of 
theſe diſadvantages, they ſong 
times find, among the [talian pe 
ſantry, countenances highly i 
tereſting, and which the prefy 
to all the cherry cheeks of Lan 
ſhire, | 

Beauty, doubtleſs, is infinite 
varied ; and happily for mankind 
opinions, on ti 
ſubjeR, are equally various, Ne 
"withſtanding this variety, hoy 
ever, a ſtyle of face, in ſome mes 

re peculiar to its own inhabi 
tants, has been found to prevail i 
each different nation of Europ 
This peculiar countenance is ag 
greatly varied, and marked vit 
every degree of diſcrimination | 
tween the extremes of beauty an 
uglineſs. I will give you a ketc 
of the general ſtyle of the mo 
beautiful female heads in th 
country, from which you mi 
judge whether they are to 50 
taſte or not. 


A great profuſion of dark hai 
which ſeems to encroach upon th 
forehead, rendering it ſhort an 
narrow ; the noſe generally eithe 
aquiline, or continued in a ſtray! 


line from the lower part of t 
-brow'; a full. and ſhort upper lip 
(by the way, nothing has a worh 
effect on a countenance, than 
large interval between the nol 
and mouth ;) the eyes are lage 
and of a ſparkling black. T 
black eye certainly labours und 
one diſadvantage, which is, that 
from the iris and pupil being 
the ſame colour, the n 
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1 4;1ztation of the latter is not 
he which the eye is abrid 

half its powers. Yet the Ita- 
eye is wonderfully 3 ; 
off ple think 1t ays too 


nch. The complexion, for the 
1 is of a- clear _—_ 
|; fair, but very ſeldom 
va of that bright fairneſs 
lich is common in England and 
Sony. It muſt be owned, that 
we features which have a fine 


exprefion of ſentiment and mean- 


hy in youth, are more apt, than 
b expreſſive faces, to become 
n ſtrong and 'maſculine, In 
England and Germany, the wo- 
jen, a little advanced in life, 
ain the appearance of youth 
meer than in Italy. | 
There are no theatrical enter- 
yinments permitted in this city, 
rept during the Carnival; but 
ey are then attended with a de- 
eof ardour unknown in capi- 
vs whoſe inhabitants are under 
(ſuch reſtraint. Every kind of 
wſement, indeed, in this gay 
ion, is followed with the great- 
| eagerneſs. The natural gra- 
ty of the Roman citizens is 
banged into a mirthful vivacity ; 
kd the ſerious, /ombre city of 
Mme exceeds Paris itſelf in ſpright- 
den and gaiety. This ſpirit 
ems gradually to augment, from 
commencement ; and 1s at its 
er in the laſt week of the fix 
ch comprehend the carnival. 
le citizens then appear in the 
ſets, maſked, in the characters 
tarlequins, pantaloons, punchi- 
Ms, and all the fantaſtic va- 
fy of a maſquerade, This hu- 
ur ſpreads to men, women, and 
dren; deſcends to the loweſt 
ubs, and becomes univerſal. 
M tioſe who put on no maſk, 


rades. 
with people of all conditions: 
Thoſe of rank come in coaches, 


purpoſe. 


. 
and have no deſire to remain un- 
known, reject their uſual clothes, 
and aſſume ſome whimſical dreſs. 
The coachmen, who are placed in 
a more conſpicuous point of view 
than others of the ſame -rank in 
life, and who are perfectly known 
by the carriages they drive, gene- 
rally affect — ridiculous diſ- 
guiſe: Many of them chuſe a wo- 
man's dreſs, and have their faces 
painted, and adorned with patches. 

owever dull theſe fellows may 
be, when in breeches, they are, 
in petticoats, conſidered as the 
pleaſanteſt men in the world; and 


excite much laughter in every 


ſtreet in which they appear. I 
obſerved to an Italian of my ac- 
quaintance, that, conſidering the 
ſtaleneſs of the joke, I was ſur- 
priſed at the mirth it ſeemed to 
raiſe. When a whole city,” 
anſwered he, are reſolved to be 


«© merry for a week together, it 
is exceedingly convenient to 


% have a few eſtabliſhed jokes 
<< ready made; the young laugh 
at the novelty, and the old 
*© from preſcription. This meta- 
% morphoſis of the coachmen is 
certainly not the moſt refined 

% kind of wit; however, it is 
more harmleſs than the burning 


of heretics, which formerly was 


a great ſource of amuſement to 
% our populace.” 

The ftreet, called the cor/o, is 
the great ſcene of theſe maſque- 
It is crowded every night 


or in open carriages, made on 
A kind of civil war is 
carried on by the company,. as 
they paſs each other. The greateſt 
mark of attention you can ſhew 
your friends and acquaintance, is, 

0 
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—— ſucceed ſo well as the 


to throw a handful of little white 
balls, reſembling 472 full 
in their faces 3 ; if they are 
not deficient in politeneſs, they 
will inſtantly return you the com- 
pliment. All who wiſh to make a 
figure in the corſa, come well 
ſupplied in this kind of ammuni- 


Sometimes two or three open 
carriages, on a fide, with five or 
fix perſons of both ſexes in each, 
draw up oppoſe to each other, 
and. a pitched battle, On 
theſe occaſions, . the combatants 
are provided with whole bags full 
of the ſmall ſhot above mentioned, 


Which they throw at each other, 


with much apparent fury, till 
their ammunition is exhauſted, and 
the field of battle is as white as 
bu” peculiar dreſſes of | 
I The peculiar dreſſes of every na- 
tion of | the globe, and of every 
proſeſſion, beides all the fantaſtic 
characters uſual at maſquerades, 
are to be ſeen on the corſo. Thofe 
of harlequin and pantaloon are in 
great vogue among the men. The 
citizens wives and daughters gene- 
rally affect the pomp of women of 
quality; while their brothers, or 
ther relations, appear as train- 
bearers and attendants. In gene- 
ral, they ſeem to delight in cha- 
rafters the moſt remote from their 
own. Young people afſume the 
Jong heard, tottering ftep, and 


other concomitantsof old age; the 


aged chuſe the bib and rattle of 
childhood; and the women of qua- 

ty, and. women of the town, ap- 
pear.an the characters of country 
-maidens, nuns, and veſtal virgins. 
All endeavour to ſuppott the aſ- 
ſumed characters, to the beſt of 
their ability; but none, in my 


* 


0 repreſent children. 

Towards the duſk of the 
Ning, the horſe-race takes 
As ſoon as this is announced. 1 
coaches, cabriolets, triumphal a 
| carriages of every kind 
drawn up, and line the tree 
leaving a ſpace;in the middle 
the racers to paſs. Theſe are 6 
or fix horſes, trained on Purpal 
lor this diverſion ; they are dray 
up a-breaſt in the Piazza del P; 
polo, exactly where the Corſo by 
— Certain balls, with lit 

arp ſpikes, are hung along thej 
ſides, which ſerve to ſpur them og 
As ſoon as they begin to run, tha 
animals, by their impatience 1 
be gone, ſhew that they underka 
what is required of them, and th 
they take as much pleaſure as f 
ſpectators in the ſport. A bn 
piece of canvas, ſpread acroſs i 
entrance of the ſtreet, preves 
them from ſtarting too ſoon: f 
dropping that canvals is the ſigt 
for the race to begin. The bor 
fly off together, and, without ri 
ers, exert themſelves to the 
moſt ; impelled by emulation, 
ſhouts of the populace, and i 


' ſpurs above mentioned. Theyn 


the whole length of the carl 
and the proprietor of the victo 
rewarded by a certain quaniily 


fine ſcarlet or purple cloth, wh 


is always furniſhed by the Jews, 
Maſking and horle-races 

confined to the laſt eight days; 
there are theatrical entertainmen 
of various kinds, during the wi 
fix weeks of the carnival. T 
ſerious opera is molt frequent 

le of faſhion, who gf 
rally take boxes for the whole { 


ſon. The opera, with 7 


—— 


rarity 
in the other; for I could 
ive that the people of faſhion, 
jo came every night, began, af- 
+ the opera had been repeated 
nights, to abate in their at- 
nition, to receive viſitors in their 
les, and to liſten only when 
me favourite airs were finging : 
fereas the audience in the pit 
formly preſerve the moſt perfect 
lence, which is only interrupted 
gentle murmurs of pleaſure 
hm a few individuals, or an uni- 
ral burſt of applauſe from the 
ole aſſembly. i never {aw ſuch 
wine marks of fatisfation diſ- 
layed by any afſembly, on any 
akon whatever. The ſenſibiljty 
dome of the audience gave me 
a idea of the er of ſounds, 
ack the dulneſs of my own audi- 
ry neryes could never have con- 
ed to my mind, At certain 
In, filent enjoyment was expreſ- 
m every countenance; at 
dem, the hands were claſped to- 
wer, the eyes half ſhut, and 
death drawn in, wich a pro- 
aged figh, as if the ſoul was ex- 


q1 Mar 


"= young woman, in the pit, 
Wed our, “ O Dio, dove ſono ! 
Ke piacer via caccia Palma po- 


On the firſt night of the opera, 
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place, intermingled with demands 


perſon, in the midd 


brian 


wg in à torrent of delight. 


—_ ———— 


11 
after one of thefe favourite airs, an 
univerſal ſhout of applauſe took. 


that the compoſer of the muſic 
ſhould appear. I maeſtro? 
macftro ! reſounded from ev 
corner of the houſe, He was 
prefent, and led the band of muſic; 
was obliged to ſtand upon the 


bench, where he continued bow- 


ing to the ſpectators, till they were 
tired of * him. One 
of the pit, 

whom I had remarked. diſplaying 
hm ſigns of ſatisfaction from the 
ginning of the performance, 
cried out, He "deſerves to be 
made chief muſician to the Vir- 
« pin, and to lead a choir of ati- 
% gels!” This expreſſion would 
de thought ſtrong, in any coun- 


try; but it has peculiar ener- 
gy here, where it is a 


popular 
opinion, that the Virgin Mary is 


very fond, and an excellent judge, 


of muſic. I received this informa- 


tion on Chriſtmas morning, when 


I was looking at two poor Cala- 
pipers doing their utmoſt zo 
pleaſe her, and the Infant in her 
They played for a full 
hour to one of her images which 
ſtands at the corner of a ſtreet. 
All the other ſtatues of the Virgin, 
which are placed in the ſtreets, 
are ſerenaded in the ſame manner 
every Chriſtmas morning. On 


my enquiring into the meaning of 
that ceremony, I was told the 


above-mentioned circumſtance of 


her character, which, though you 


may have always thought highly 
38 perhaps you never be- 
re knew for certain, My in- 
former was a pilgrim, who ftgod 
liſtening with great ' devotion to 
the pipers. He told me, at the 
fame time, that the Virgin's taſte 
was 


„ ” 
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12 
faction in the performance of thoſe 
Poor Calabrians, which was chiefly 


Intended for the Infant; and he 


deſired me to remark, that the 
tunes were plain, ſimple, aud ſuch 
as might naturally be ſuppoſed 
agreeable to the-car of 4 child of 
Bis time of Jife, 


1 ? * ' ' kan 
—— — 


> ** — 


Of Naples, and the Manners of its 


$6 ts 


' +, Tababitants. From the ſame. 


3 "YAPLE S was founded by the 
1 Greeks, The charming ſi- 
the ſtreets are broader and ben 


paved. No ſtreet in Rome eq 


tuation they have choſen, is one 
proof among thouſands, of the 
125 taſte of that ingenious people. 
+ The bay is about thirty miles in 
circumference, and twelve in dia- 
meter; it has been named crater, 
from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to a 
bowl. This bowl is ornamented 
with the moſt beautiful foliage, 
'with vines, with olive, mulberry, 
and orange trees; with hills, dales, 
towns, villas, and villages, _ 


- 
1 


: 


At the bottom of the bay of Na- 


ples, the town is built in che form 
of a vaſt amphitheatfe, ſloping 
from the hills towards the ſea. 

If, from the town, you turn 
your eyes to the eaſt, you ſee the 


ſuvius, and Portici. If you look to 
the weſt, you have the grotto of 
- Pauſilippo, the mountain on which 
A tomb is placed, and the 
fields leading to Puzzoli and the 
coaſt of Baia. On the north, are 
the fertile hills, gradually rifing 
from the ſhore to the Campagia 
Felice. On the ſouth, is the bay, 
confined by the two promontories 
of Miſenum and Minerva, the 
view being . terminated by the 


4220 
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was too refined to have much ſatis- 


city. The ſtyle of archites 
it muſt be confeſſed, is inferig 
what prevails at Rome; butt 
Naples cannot vie with that d 
in the number of palaces, ot 
the grandeur and magnificence 
the churches, the private houf 


Ly 


ich plains leading to mount Ve- 


caſtle of St. E 


part of the Campagna, 


KG 


oy aſcend tg 
An 5 mo, you ha 
theſe objects under — — 
once, with the addition of a ov 


prea; and as 
Tho 
ated 
Ingd0! 
Id lux 


; Independent of its ha | ſity 
tion, Naples is a very Nat 


in general are better built, 
ace more uniformly convenien 


in beauty the Strada di Toledo 


Naples; and ſtill leſs can any 

them be compared with thoſe bei Iven 
tiſul ſtreets which are open tot l/ in 
bay. This is the native coundich is * 
of the zephyrs; here the er d D 
hve heat of the ſun is often ee will 
pered with ſea breezes, and 4 very 
| ok wafting the perfumes of ie, and 

Campagna Felice. means 
The houſes, in general, are tutte 
or fix ſtories in height, and be in 
the top; on which are plac compu 
numbers of flower vaſes or tt thouſ 
trees, in boxes of earth, produci beir; 
a very gay and agreeable effed. bort 
The fortreſs of St. Elmo 1s of: 
on a mountain of the ſame nat ly of t 
The garriſon . ſtationed here, Me 
the entire command of the oon an 
and could lay it in aſhes at be ir, 
' ſure, A little lower, on the g 

mountain, is a convent 0 bneſs; 
"thuſians. The fituation of ener 
convent is as adyantageou the 
beautiful as can be imagine or g 
and much expence has been ns ha 
viſhed to render the. building, tel: to 
apartments, and the gardens, e * 
te) 


: 
1 4 


to the fituation. | 


* 6 VP _ 4 * 
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Naples is admirably 
hay 0 — and no 
bedom produces the neceſſaries 
lexuries of life in greater pro- 
fon, yet trade is but in a lan- 
ine condition; the belt ſilks 
me fom Lyons, and the belt 
allen goods from England. 
The chief articles manufactured 
10 at preſent, are, ſilk Rock» 
ys, ſoap, ſnuff-boxes, or tortoiſe 
Ils; and the lava of Mount Ve- 
ius, tables, and ornamental fur- 
ure, of marble. 


They are thought to embroider 
te better than-even in France; 
| their macaroni js preferred to 
it made in any other part of 
. The Neapolitans excel alſo 
liqueurs and confections; parti- 
ly in one kind of confection, 
ch is fold at a very high price, 
ed Diabelongs, This drug, as 
I will gueſs from its name, is 
z very hot and ſtimulating na- 
k, and what I ſhould think by 
means requiſite to Neapolitan. 
D 
The inhabitants of this town 
computed at three hundred and 

thouſand. I make no doubt 
their amounting to that num- 
b; for though Naples is not one 
Mof the ſize of London, yet 
ly of the ſtreets here are more 
Med than the Strand. In 
Non and Paris, the people who 
Iide ſtreets are mere egen, 
Hug from place to place on 
hes; and when they chooſe 
wuverſe, or to amuſe them- 
ſs, they reſort to the public 
« or gardens: at Naples the 
lets haye fewer avocations of 
dels to excite their activity; 


Public walks, or gardens, to 


A they can reſort ; and are, 
pe, more frequently ſeen 


" "ihe iy * 
« SO „ —- & S% 
. „ 


. 
" 


ſauntering and converſing in the 
ſtreets, where a great proportion 
of . the pooreſt ſort. for. want 

habications, are obliged to ſpend 
the night as well as the day. 
While you fit in your chamber at 
London, or at Paris, the uſual 


noiſe you. hear from the ſtreets, is 


that of carriages; but at Naples, 
where they talk with uncommon. 
vivacity, and where whole [ſtreets 
full of talkers are in continual 
employment, the noiſe of carriages 
is completely drowned in the ag» 

ated clack of human voices. 
= the midſt of all this idleneſs, 
fewer riots or outrages of any kind 
happen, than might be 
in a town where the 
from being ſtrict, and where ſuck 
multitudes of poor unemployed 

ple meet together every day. 


his partly proceeds from the 


national character of the Italians ; 
which, in my opinion, is quiet, 
ſubmifive, and averſe. to riot or 
ſedition; and partly to the com- 
mon people being univerſally ſo- 
ber, and, never inflamed with 


ſtrong and ſpirituous liquors, aa 
they are in the nofthern countries. 


Iced water and lemonade are 
among the luxaries of the loweſt 
vulgar; they are carried about in 
little barrels, and fold in half. 

nny's worth. The half naked 
azzarone is often tempted to ſpend 
the ſmall pittance deſtined for the 
maintenance of his family, on this 
bewitching beverage, as the moſt 


diſſolute of the low people in Lon- 


don ſpend their wages on gin and 
brandy ; ſo. that the ſame extrava- 


gance which cools the mob of the 
one city, tends to inflame that of 


the other to acts of excels and bru- 
tality. ö 2012 
There 


. ? 
13 
- 4 CTY —_ p 


police is far 


v2, 
1 : 
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_ © There is not, perhaps, a city in 
the world, with the ſame number 


of inhabitants, in which fo few 


Contribute to the wealth of the 


community by uſeful, or by pro- 
ductive labour, as Naples; but 
the numbers of priefts, monks, 


. Kddters, lawyers, "nobility, foot- 


men, and lazzaronis, ſurpaſs all 


- neaſanable+ proportion; the laſt 
alone are computed at thirty or 
forty thouſand. If theſe fel- 


Jows are idle, it is not their own 


- fault; they are continually run- 


ing about the ſtreets, as we are 


offering their ſervice, and begging 


- for employment; and are con- 


fidered;, by many, as of more real 
utility than any of the claffes above 
>The Neapolitan nobility are 
exceſſively fond of ſplendour and 
ſhow.” This appears in the bril- 


| ane of their equipages, the num- 


ber of their attendants, the richneſs 
of their dreſs, and the grandeur of 
their tides.” oo | 
Im 'affured, that the king of 
Ins t a hundred perſons 

the title of prince, and fill a 
greater number with that of duke, 
among his ſubjects. Six or ſeven 
of cheſe have eſtates, which pro- 


_ duce from ten to twelve or thirteen 


thouſand pounds a year; a conſi- 
derable number have fortunes of 
about half that value; and the 
annual revenue of many is not 
| pounds. 
With TeſpeR to the inferior orders 
of nobility, they are much poorer ; 
many counts and marquiſſes have 
ndt- above three or four hundred 
Pounds à year of paternal eftate, 
many ſtill leſs, and not a few enjoy 
the title without any eftate what- 


ever. 
| — 


* 4 
& ++ & 


and the number of thej 


of "the  artificers of China, 


: * 


. _— 


\ 


When we confer the ny 
ficence of their entertainme; | 
the ſplendour of their equip 
| r 
we are ſurpriſed that the 1 | 
them can ſupport ſuch expenk 
eſtabliſhments.” I dined, ſoon 3 
our arrival, at the prince of Fran 
Villa's; there were about & 
people at table; it was mea 
day; the dinner conſiſted enix 
of fiſh and vegetables, and 
the moſt magnificent entertainms 
I ever ſaw, comprehending 
infinite variety of diſhes, 4 
profuſion of fruit, and the wines 
every country in Europe. I dj 
fince at the prince Iacci's. If 
mention two circumſtances, fr 
which you may form an idea off 
grandeur of an Italian palace, ; 
the number of domeſtics yt 
ſome of the nobility retain, | 
fed through twelve or thin 
arge rooms before we arrived 
the dining-room ; there were (| 


ty-fix perſons at table, none ſe 
but the prince's domeſtics, 
each gueſt had a footman bel 


his chair ; other domeſtics bel 
* the prince remained in 
adjacent rooms, and in the | 
We afterwards paſſed throug 
conſiderable number of other rot 
in our way to one from i 
there is a very commanding me 
No eſtate in England could 
port ſuch a number of ſeri 
paid and fed as Engliſh ſery 
are; but here the wages are 
moderate indeed, and the gre 
number of men ſervants, belon 
to the firſt families, give thei 
tendance through the day « 
and find beds and proviſions 
themſelves. It muſt be rel 
bered, alſo, that few of the i 
give entertainments, at 


__ _— * > N * [1 \ 
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do. are ſaid to live very 


wing'y ; . FLAY 
34 whatever that may 


1 


dere is no opera at preſent, 
* of faſhion generally paſs 
of the evening at the corſo, 
"he ſea-ſhore. This is the gre 
bre of Neapolitan. ſplendour anc 

le; and, on grand ONS, 
| mapnificence diſplayed here 
Jl 1 ſtranger. very much. 
r nell carriages. are painted, 
d rarniſhed, and lined, in a 
er add more beautiful manner, 
a has a8 yet become faſhionable 


® 


p often drawn by fix, and ſome 
es by eight horſes. 
k is the mode here, to have 
2 fagtmen, very gaily 
tſed, before the carriage, anc 
re or four ſervants in rich live- 
b behind 3. theſe attendants are 
rally the hand ſomèſt young 
(that can de procured. The 
hes or en within the 
bes, glitter in all the bril- 
0 CRE, embroidery, and 

„„ The Neapolitan carriages, 
gala days, are made on pur- 
„with very large windows, 
r the ſpectatars may enjoy a 
new of the parties within. 
Ming can be more ſhowy than 
uarnels of the horſes; their 
Ads and manes are ornamented 
Aike rareſt.plumage, and their 
Wet off with ribband and arti- 
il lowers; in ſuch a graceful 
wer that you are apt to think 
bare been adorned by the 


3 and ngt by common 
lis Neapolitan majeſty ſeems to 
Fabout the age of fix or ſeven - 


o that the whole of 


auſted on articles of 


er in England or France; they 


nd aſtoniſh the whole court. 


ſe hands that dreſſed the heads 
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and- twenty. He is a prince 

great activity of body, and a goc 
conſtitution; he jindulges in fre- 
quent relaxations from the cares of 
government and the fatigue of 
thinking, by hunting. * other 
exerciſes; and (which ought. to 
give a high idea of his natural 
talents} he never fails to acquire 


a very conſiderable degree of per- 


ſection in thoſe things to which he 
applies. He is very. fond, like 
the king of Pruſſſa, of reviewing 


his troops, and is perfect. 

-of the whole myſtery 5 9 
exerciſe. I have had the honour, 
oftener than, once, of ſeeing him 
exerciſe the | different regiments 
which form the garriſon bere: he 
always gave the word of command 
with his own royal mouth, and 
with a preciſion which ſeemed to 
| This 
monarch is alſo a very excellent 
ſhot ; his uncommon ſucceſs 


this diverſion is thought to have 


rouſed the jealouly of his : moſt 
catholic majeſty, who alſo, values 
himſelf on his ſkill as a markſman. 
The correſpondence: between thoſe 
two great perſonages often relates 


to their favourite amuſement.—A 


gentleman, who came lately from 
Madrid, told me, that the king, 
on ſome occaſion, had read a letter 
which he had juſt received from 
his ſon at Naples, wherein be com- 


plained of his bad ſucceſs on a 


ſhooti 
more than 


party, having killed no 
1 birds in a day: 


and the Spaniſh monarch, turning 


to his courtiers, ſaid, in a plaintive 


tone of voice, Mio filio piange 


di non aver” fatto piu di ottante 
* beccacie in uno giorno, quando 
© mi crederei l' uomo il piu felice 


del mondo fe poteſſe fare qua- 


„ ranta,” All who take a be- 
; | coming 


16 
5 coming ſhare in the afflictions of a 
royal | boſom, will no doubt join 
with me, in wiſhing better ſucceſs 
this good monarch, for the 
uture, Fortunate would it be 
for mankind, if the happineſs of 
Their princes could be purchaſed at 
Do ealy a rate! and thrice fortunate 
for the generous people of®Spain, 
if the” family colmexions of their 
monarch, often at variance with 
the real intereſt of chat country, 
Would never ſeduce him into 4 
more ruinous war, than that which 
he now wages againſt the beaſts of 
the field; And the birds of the air. 
His Neapolitan majeſty, as I am 
Informed, poſſeſſes' many other ac- 
| SRI T particulariſe 
'pnly to which I have myſelf 
been 7 witneſs. No king in Eu- 
Tope is ſuppoſed to underſtand the 


game of billiards better. I had 


the pleaſure of ſeeing him ſtrike 
the moſt brilliant ſtroke that per- 
Baps ever was ſtruck by a crowned 
bead. The ball of his antagoniſt 
was near one of the middle pockets, 
and his own in ſuch a ſituation, 
that it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
make it rebound from two different 
parts of the cuſhion, before it 
could pocket the other. A perſon 
of leſs enterpriſe would have been 
contented with placing himſelf in 
aà fafe fituation, at a ſmall loſs, 
and never have riſqued any offen- 
"five Lr againſt the enemy; 
but the difficulty and danger, in- 
ſtead of intimidating, ſeemed ra- 
ther to animate the ambition of 
"this Prince. He ſummoned all 
* his addrefs ; he eſtimated," with a 
mathematical eye, the angles at 
Which the ball muſt fly off; and 
"he firack it with an undaunted 
mind and a ſteady hand. It re- 
- bounded obliquely, from the op- 


and 
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end; from which it moves + 
direct line towards reel, 
pocket, which ſeemed to ſtand 


ping expectation to receive 
he hearts of the peda. | 
thick as it rolled along; and ü 
ſhewed, by the contortions of che 
faces and perſons, how much the 
feared that it Thould” more 5 
hair-breadth in a wrong direflig 
—F muſt” here interrupt this it 
portant narrative, to obſerve, thi 
when I talk of contortions, if y 
form your idea from any thing 
that Kind which you may have fe 
around an Engliſh billiard-table 
bowling-green, you can han 
juſt notion of thoſe which we 
exhjbited on this occaſion: yo 
imagination muſt triple the b 
and energy of every Englih g 
mace, before it can do juſtice 
the nervous twiſt of an ili 
"countenance. —At length the rg 
ball reached that of the ener 
and with a fingle blow drove it { 
the, plain. _ An' univerſal ſhout 


konde 6de-culhion,"to thu u 


| joy, triumph , and applauſe,” bu 


from the beholders; but, 


O thovghtleſs mortals, ever blind to f 
Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon elate} 
the victôrous ball, purſuing ( 
enemy top far, * ſhared the fa 
fate, and was buried in the fat 
rave; with the vanquiſhed. T 
fatal and unforeſeen event ſeen 
to make a deep impreſſion on 
minds of all who were witneſſes 
it; and will no doubt be record 
in the annals of the preſent rely 
quoted by future ports 5 
hiſtorians, as a ung inſtance 
the | inſtability of ſublunarf 
licity, In domeſtic life, 


Prince is generally allowed do 


00d-natl 


an eaſy maſter, .a g dul 


— 
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4 dutiful ſon, and an 


y , 
father. 
ten of Naples is a beau- 


N (<A and ſeems to poſſeſs 
r affability, good-humour, and 
enevolence, which diſtinguiſh, in 
+ an amiable manner, the 
ian family. - RY: 
* 1 juriſdiction of 
nobles over theif vaſſals ſubſiſts, 
ih in the kingdom of Naples and 
ay, in the full rigour of the 
odal government. he peaſants 
berefore are poor; and it depends 
tirely. on the perſonal character 
the maſters, whether their po- 
ty is not the leaſt of their 
jerances. | 
The court of Naples has not 
t ventured, by one open act of 
athority, to aboliſh the immo- 
ente power of the lords over their 
ants, But it is believed that 
he miniſter ſecretly wiſhes for its 
bfruftion; and in caſes of fla- 
nt oppreſſion, when complaints 
brought before the legal courts, 
x diretly to the king himſelf, by 
be peaſants agaioſt their lord, it 
b eenerally remarked that the mi- 
ler fayours the complainanr. 
otwithſtanding this, the maſters 
we ſo many opportunities of op- 
reling, and ſuch various methods 
teazing, their vaſſals, that they 
terally chuſe to bear their 
vngs in filence ; and perceiving 
lat thoſe who hold their lands 
anediately from the crown, are 
a much eafter ſituation than 
lemſelves, without raiſing their 
wes to perfect freedom, the 
git of their wiſhes is to be 
eltered from the vexations of 
me tyrants, under the unlimited 
wer of one common maſter. 
Ile objets of royal attention, 
* fondly imagine, are too ſub- 
Vor. XX 


lime, and the minds of kings too 
generous, to ſtoop to, or even to 
countenance, in their ſervants, the 


minute and unreaſonable exertions, 


which are wrung at preſent from 
the hard hands of the exhauſted 


labourer, 5 

Though the Neapolitan nobility 
ſtill retain the ancient feudal au- 
thority over the peaſants, yet their 
perſonal importance depends, in a 
great meaſure, on the favour of 
the king; who, under pretext of 
any offence, can confine them to 
their own eſtates, or impriſon them 


at pleaſure; and who, without 


any alledged offence, and without 
going to ſuch extremes, can inflict 
a * puniſhment, highly ſenfible to 
them, by not inviting them to the 
amuſements of the court, or not 
receiving them with ſmiles when 
they attend on any ordinary oc- 
caſion. Unleſs this prince were ſo 
very impolitic as to diſguſt all the 
nobility at once, and fo unite the 
whole body againſt him, he has 
little to fear from their reſentment. 
Even 1n caſe of ſach an union, as 
the nobles have loſt the affection 
and attachment of their peaſants, 
what could they do in oppoſition to 
a ſtanding army of thirty thouſand 
men, entirely devoted to the 
crown? The eſtabliſhment of 
ftanding armies has univerſally 
given ſtability to the power of the 
prince, and ruined that of the 
great lords. No nobility in Eu- 
rope can now be ſaid to inherit 
political importance, or to act in- 


dependent of, or in oppoſition to, 


the influence of the crown ; except 
the temporal peers of that part of 
Great Britain called England. 
The citizens of Naples form a 
ſociety of their own, perfectly 
diſtint from the nobility; and 
C although 
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although they are not. the moſt 
induſtrious people in the world, 
yet, having ſome degree of occu- 
tion, and their time being di- 
vided betw-en bufineſs and plea- 
ſure, they probably have more 
enjoyment than thoſe, who, with- 
out internal reſources, or oppor- 
tunities of active exertion, paſs 
their lives in ſenſual gratifications, 
and ih waiting the returns of * 
petite around à gaming table. In 
the moſt reſpectable claſs of citi- 
zens, are comprehended the law- 
yers, of whom there are an incre- 
dible number in this town. The 
moſt eminent of this profeſſion 
| Hold, indeed, a kind of inter- 
- mediate rank between the nobility 
and citizens; the reſt are on a 
level with the phyſicians, - the 
Yrincipal merchants, and the ar- 
tiſts; none of whom can make 
great fortunes, however induſtrious 
they may be; but a moderate in- 
come enables them to ſupport their 
rank in fociety, and to enjoy all 
the conveniences, and many of the 
Iuxuries, of life. Wo 
England is perhaps the only 
nation in Europe where ſome indi- 
viduals, of every profeſſion, even 
of the loweſt, find it poſſible to 
accumulate great fortunes; the 
effect of this very frequently is, 
that the ſon deſpiſes the profeſſion 


of the father, commences gentle- 


man, and diſſipates, in a few years, 
what coſt a life to gather. In the 
rincipal cities of Germany and 
taly, we find, that the anceſtors 
of many of thoſe citizens who are 
the moſt eminent in their particular 
buſineſſes, have tranſmitted the 
art to them through ſeveral gene- 
rations. It is natural to imagine, 
that this will tend to the improve- 
ment of the art, or ſcience, or pro- 
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fortune and a high reputation; the 


orders that ſwarm in this city, i 


= 
9 


feſſion, as well as the fam: 

tune; and that the org lo 
ration will acquire knowledge from 
the experience, as well as wealth 
from the induſtry, of the former 
two; whereas, in the caſes alluded 
to above, the wheel of fortune 
moves differently. A man, dy 
aſſiduity in a particular bufineſ; 
and by genius, acquires a preat 


ſon throws away the fortune, and 
ruins his own character by extra- 
vagance ; and the prandſon is 
obliged to recommence the hy. 
fineſs, unaided by the wealth or 
experience of his anceſtors, This, 
however, is pointing out an evil 
which I ſhould be ſorry to ſee re. 
medied ; becauſe it certainly oti- 
ginates in the riches and proſperity 
of the country in which it exiſts, 
The number of prieſts, monks, 
and ecclefiaftics of all the various 


prodigious ; and the proviſion ap 
propriated for their uſe, is as am- 
ple. I am afſured, that the clerg) 
are in poſſeſſion of conſiderabl 
above one-third of the revenue of 
the whole kingdom, over and above 
what ſome particular orders among 
them acquire by begging for the 
uſe of their convents, and what 1 
gotten in legacies by the addreh 
and aſſiduity of the whole. Th 
unproduive wealth, which 1 
lodged in the churches and con 
vents of this city, amounts alſo t 
an amazing value. Not to v 
compared 1n point of architectur 
to the churches and convenis 0 
Rome, thoſe of Naples furpal 
them in riches, in the value 0 
their jewels, and in the quantly 
of filver and golden crucifxes 
veſſels, and implements of vast 


kinds, This wealth, whatever! 
amoun 


* . 
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nts to, is of as little uſe to 

te kingdom, as if it ſtill remained 
u the mines of 
ef part of it, 

z litle comfort to the clergy and 
wooks as to any other part of the 
unmulity; for. though it belongs 
© their church, or their convent, 
+ it can no more be converted to 
te uſe of the prieſts and monks of 
ich churches and convents, than 
© the tradeſman who inhabit the 
jacent ſtreets. For this reaſon I 
ln good deal ſurpriſed, that no 
text, or ſubterfuge, has been 
band, no expedient fallen on, no 
ty or convention made, for ap- 
ropriating part of this at leaſt, to 
te uſe of ſome ſer of people or 
ther, If the clergy were to lay 
deir hands on it, this might be 
und fault with by the king; if 
$ majeſty" dreamt of taking any 
art. of it for the exigencies of 
ie ſlate, the clergy would un- 
bubtedly raiſe a clamour ; and if 
ih united, the Pope would think 
had a right to pronounce his 
&e; but if all theſe three powers 
bald come to an underſtanding, 
| ſettle their proportions, I am 
to think a partition might be 
le as quietly as that of Po- 


Whatever ſcruples the Neapo- 
lan clergy may have to ſuch a 
hett, they certainly have none 
the full enjoyment of their 
dues. No claſs of men can be 
$ Uſpoſed to offend Providence 
Ja peeviſh negle& of the good 
ty: which the bounty of heaven 
beſtowed. Self-denial is a 
We, which I will not ſay they 
els in a ſmaller degree, but 
ih, L am ſure, they ffect leſs 
any other eccleſiaſtics I know; 
ve very much in ſociety, 
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both with the nobles and citizens. 
All of them, the monks not ex- 
cepted, attend the theatre, and 
ſeem to join moſt cordially in other 


diverſions and -amuſements; the 


common people are no ways 
offended at this, or imagine that 
they ought to live in a more recluſe 
manner, I am informed, that a 
very conſiderable diminution in 
the number of monks has taken 
place in the kingdom of- Naples 
ſince the ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits, 
and ſince a liberty of quitting the 
cowl was granted by the late Pope; 
but ſtill there is no reaſon to com- 
plain of a deficiency in this order 
of men. The richeſt and moſt 
commodious convents in Europe, 


both for male and female votaries, 


are in this city; the moſt fertile 
and beautiful hills of the environs 
are covered with them; a ſmall 
part of their revenue is ſpent in 
feeding the poor, the monks diſtri- 
buting bread and ſoup to a certain 
number every day before the doors 
of the convents. Some of the 
friars ſtudy phyſic and ſurgery, and 
practiſe theſe arts with great ap- 
plauſe. Each convent has an 
apothecary's ſhop belonging to it, 
where medicines are delivered 
gratis to the poor, and fold to 
thoſe who can afford to pay. On 
all theſe accounts the monks in 
general are greater favourites with 
the common people than even the 
ſecular clergy. 

The lazzaroni, or black-guards, 
as has been already obſerved, form 
a conſiderable part of the inha- 
bitants of Naples; and have, on 
ſome well-known occaſions, Lad 
the government for a ſhort time in 
their own hands. They are com- 
puted at above thirty thouſand 
the greater part of them have no 
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of that mountain. 


dwelling-houſes, but ſleep every 
night under porticos, piezzas, or 
any kind of ſhelter they can find. 
Thoſe of them who have wives and 
children, live in the ſuburbs of 
Naples near Pauſilippo, in huts, 
or in caverns or chambers dug out 
Some gain a 
livelihood by fiſhing, others by 


carrying burdens to and from the 


ſhipping ; many walk about the 
ſtreets ready to run on errands, or 
to perform any labour in their 


power for a very ſmall recompence. 


As they do not meet with conſtant 
employment, their wages are not 
ſufficient for their maintenance; 
the ſoup and bread diſtributed at 
the door of the convents ſupply the 
deficiency. The lazzaroni are ge- 
nerally repreſented as a lazy, li- 
centious, and turbulent ſet of peo- 
ple; what I have obſerved gives 


me a very different idea of their 


character. Their idleneſs is evi- 
dently the effect of neceſſity, not 
of choice; they are always ready 
to perform any work, however 
laborious, for a very reaſonable 


gratification. It muſt proceed from 


the fault of government, when 
ſuch a number of ſtout active citi- 


'zens remain unemployed; and ſo 


far are they from being licentious 


- thinking they are b 


and turbulent, that I cannot help 


A 
tame and ſubmiſſive. Though the 


inhabitants of the Italian cities 


were the firſt who ſhook off the 


' feudal yoke, and though in Naples 


they have long enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of municipal juriſdiction, 
yet the external ſplendour of the 


nobles, and the authority they ſtill 
exerciſe over the peaſants, impoſe 


upon the minds of the lazzaroni; 


and however bold and reſentful 
they may be of injuries offered by 
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no viſible reaſon, but becauſe he 


carriage, a ſtroke acroſs the ho 


people to inſurrection, but foi 


much too 


others, they bear the inſolence { 
the nobility as paſſively as peafanit 
fixed to the foil. A coxcomb of 
volanti tricked out in his fantaſtic; 
dreſs, or any of the liveried fa 
of the great, make no ceremoy 
of treating theſe poor fellows wi 
all the inſolence and inſenfibil 
natural to their maſters; and f. 


drefled in lace, and the other: 
rags. Inſtead of calling to then 
make way, when the noiſe in! 
ſtreets prevents the common peo 
from hearing the approach of | 
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ders with the cane of the runnit 
footman, is the uſual warning th 
receive. Nothing .animates {| 


very preſſing and very univer 
cauſe ; ſuch as a ſcarcity of dre; 
every other grievance they bear 
if jt were their charter, When 
conſider thirty thouſand hy 
creatures without beds or 
bitations, wandering almoſt nak 
in ſearch of food through 
ſtreets of a well built city; w 
we think of the opportunities t 
have of being together, of c 
paring their own deſtitute ſitu; 
with the affluence of others, 
cannot help being aſtoniſhed 
their patience. | 

Let the prince be difingu! 
by ſplendour and magnificen 
tet the great and the rich | 
their luxuries ; but, in the n 
of humanity, let the pool, 
are willing to labour, have foo 
abundance to fatisfy the cra 
of nature, and raiment ſo de 
them from the inclemencies of 
weather ! | 

If their governors, whether 
weakneſs or neglect, do not 10 
them with theſe, they cer 
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ne a right to help themſelves. — 
ery law of equity and common 
will juſtify them, in revolting 


enſe a 
1 governors, and in ſa- 


naſt ſuch 


hing their d n wants from the 
ſoperluities of lazy luxury. 


e 


Of the poetica! Rehearſers and Im- 


prouviſatori, 


$[ ſauntered along the Strada 

Nuova lately, I perceived a 
dope of people liſtening, with 
Lach attention, to a perſon who 
Lrangued them in a raiſed, ſo- 
enn voice, and with great geſti- 
uation. I immediately made one 
f the auditory, which iricreaſed 
en moment; men, women, and 
ildren bringing ſeats from the 
eighbouring houſes, on which 
ey placed themſelves around the 
dor. He repeated ſtanzas from 
Irioſto, in a pompous, recitativo 
dence, peculiar to the natives of 
da; and he had a book in his 
und, to aſſiſt his memory when it 
led, He made occaſional com- 
entaries in proſe, by way of 
Inoging the poet's expreſſion 
dener to the level of his hearers” 
Ewacities, His cloak hung looſe 
hom one ſhoulder ; his right arm 
zu diſengaged, for the purpoſes 
jl oratory, Sometimes he waved 
t with a flow, ſmooth motion, 
Mich accorded with the cadence 
it the verſes ; ſometimes he preſſed 
ſ to bis breaſt, to give energy to 
lie pathetic ſentiments of the 
pt. Now he gathered the hang- 
lg folds of the right fide of his 
tac, and held them gracefully 
„ in 1mitation of a Roman ſe- 
ar; and anon he {ſwung them 
ls his left ſhoulder, like a ci- 
hen of Naples, He humoured 


1 


the ſtanza by his voice, which he 
could modulate to the key of ar 

paſſion, from the boiſterous burſts 
of rage, to the ſoft notes of pity o 
love. But, when he came to de- 
ſcribe the exploits of Orlando, he 
truſted neither to the powers of his 
own voice, nor the poet's genius; 
but, throwing off his cloak, and 
graſping his cane, he aſſumed the 
warlike attitude and ftern coun- 
tenance of that hero; repreſenung, 
by the moſt animated action, how 
he drove his ſpear through the 
bodies of fix of his enemies at 
once ; the point at the ſame time 
killing a feventh, who would alſo 
have remained transfixed with his 
companions, if the fpear could 
have held more thau fix men of an 
ordinary ſize upon it at a time. 


II Cavalier d' Anglante ove pui ſpeſſe 
Vide le genti e arme, abbatso aft, 

Ed uno in quella, e poſcia un altro meſſo 
E un altro, e un altro, che ſembrar di paitay 
E fino a ſei ve n'infilzo, e I: rec 

Tutti una lancia; e perche' ella non baſta 
A piu capir, laſeiò il ſettimo tucre 

Ferito fi che di quel colpo muote. 


This ſtanza our declaimer had no 
occaſion to comment upon, as 
Arioſto has thought fit to illuſtrate 
it in a manner which ſeemed 
highly to the taſte of this audience, 
For, in the verſe immediately fol- 
lowing, Orlando is compared to a 
man killing frogs in murſhy ground, 
with a bow and arrow made for that 
purpoſe; an amuſement very com- 
mon in Italy, and ſtill more ſo in 
France, 


Non altrimente nell' eſtrema arena 
Veggiam le rane de' canali e foſſe 

Dal cauto arcier ne i fianchi, e nella ſchiena 
L*'una vicina ail altera eſſer percoile, 

Ne dalla treccia, fin che tutta piena 

Non fia da un capo all' altero ener rimoſſe. 
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relolyed to gratify his paſſian by 


— 


T muſt however do this audience 
the Juſtice to acknowledge, that 


they ſeemed to feel the pathetic 
and ſublime, as well as the ludi- 


crous, parts of the ancient bard, 
This practice of rehearſing the 


verſes of Arioſto, Taſſo, and other 


poets, in the ſtreet, I have not 
obſerved in any other town of 
Italy; and I am told it is leſs 
common here than it was formerly. 


J remember indeed, at Venice, to 


bave frequently ſeen mountebanks, 


who gained their livelihood by 


2muſing the populace at St, Mark's 
Place, with wonderful and ro- 


mantic ſtories in proſe, —** Liſten, 
- -*« gentlemen,” ſaid one of them, 


© let me crave your attention, ye 
* heautiful and virtuous ladies; I 
* have ſomething equally affecting 
* and wonderful to tell you; a 
* ſtrange and ſtupendous adven- 
„% ture, which happened tg a gal- 
** lant knight.“ —Perceiving that 


this did not ſufficiently intereſt the 


hearers, he exalted His voice, 


calling out that his knight was 


uno Cavalliero Criſtiano, The 
audience ſeemed {till a. little 
fluctuating. He raiſed his voice a 


note higher, telling them that this 
. - Chriſtian knight was one of their 


own victorious countrymen, “ un” 
% Eroe Veneziano.” This fixed 
them ; and he proceeded to relate 
how the knight, going to join the 
chriſtian army, which was on its 
march to recover the ſepulchre of 
Chriſt from the hands of the in- 
fide!s, loſt his way in a vaſt wood, 


- and wandered at length to a caſtle, 
in which a lady of tranſcendent 


beauty was kept priſoner by a 
igantic Saracen, who, having 


failed in all his endeavours to gain 


the heart of this peerleſs damſel, 
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ears of-the Venetian hero; who 


"at the very inſtant when he 


"od 


| 


force ; and had aQually he 
horrid attempt, — 
of this chaſte maiden reached th 


ever ready to relieve Virgins | 
diſtreſs, ruſhed into the apartmen 
from whence the cries iſſued. Th 
brutal raviſher, alarmed at t 
noiſe, quits the ftrugpling lady 


ſtrength began to fail ; draws hi 
flaming ſword; and a dreadf 
combat begins between him ani 
the chriſtian knight, who per 
forms miracles of courage and ad 
dreſs in reſiſting the blows of thi 
mighty giant; till, his foot unfor 
tunately ſlipping in the bloc 
which flowed on the pavement, 
fell at the feet of the Saracen 
who, immediately ſeizing the ac 
vantage which chance gave hin 
raiſed his {word with all his migh 
and —— Here the orator's hat fle 
to the ground, open to receive th 
contributions of the liſteners ; a 
he continued repeating, ** raiſe 
© his ſword over the head of th 
„ chriſtian knight”—** raiſed | 
* bloody, murderous brand, 
ce deftroy your noble, valiant cout 
e tryman.” —But he proceeded r 
farther in his narrative, till a 
who ſeemed intereſted in it 
thrown ſomething into the ha 
He then pocketed the money vi 
great gravity, and went on toll 
form them, that, at this cntic 
moment, the Lady, ſeeing t 
danger which threatened her dt 
liverer, redoubled her prayers \ 
the Bleſſed Mary, who, 2 ving 
herſelf, is peculiarly attentive 


— + . At 
ropitious to the prayers of virgi 
j oft as the Saracen's ſword u A 
deſcending on the head of the VE 50 
netian, a large bee flew, quic 


thought, in at the window, ot 


er very ſmartly on the left 
2 3 the blow, and 
ve the chriſtian knight time to 
* over himſelf, The fight then 
commenced with freſh fury; but, 
Aer the Virgin Mary had taken 
lich a decided part, you may be- 
lere it was no match. The infidel 
hon fell dead at the feet of the 
liever, But who do you think 
this beauteous maiden was, on 
whoſe account the combat had 
begun? Why no other than the 
iter of the Venetian hero. —T his 
young lady had been ſtolen from 
ter father's houſe, while ſhe was 
yet a child, by an Armenian mer- 
chant, who dealt in no other goods 
than women, He concealed the 
child till he found means to carry 
her to Egypt; where he kept her 
in bondage, with other young girls, 
till the age of fifteen, and then 
fold her to the Saracen, I do not 
exatly remember whether the re- 
cognition between the brother and 
iter was made out by means of a 
role on the young lady's neck, or 
by a bracelet on her arm, which, 
wth ſome other of her mother's 
jewels, happened to be in her 
pocket when ſhe was ſtolen ; but, 
n whatever manner this came 
about, there was the greateſt joy 
on the happy occaſion; and the 
lady joined the army with her 
brother, and one of the chriſtian 
commanders fell in love with her, 
ad their nuptials were ſolemnized 
it Jeruſalem; and they returned 
lo Venice, and had a very nume- 
ous family of the fineſt children 
Jou ever beheld. 
at Rome, thoſe ſtreet-orators 
ſometimes entertain their audience 
"th ſntereſting aſſages of real 
llory, I remem r having heard 
dne, in particular, give a full and 
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true account how the bloody hea- 
then emperor Nero ſet fire to the 
city of Rome, and fat at a window 
of his golden palace, playing on a 
harp, while the town was in flames. 
After which the hiſtorian pro- 
ceeded to relate, how this unna- 
tural emperor murdered his own 
mother; and he concluded 
giving the audience the ſatisfaction 
of hearing a particular detail of all 
the ignominious circumſtances at- 
tending the murderer's own death. 

This buſineſs of ftreet-oratory, 
while it amuſes the populace, and 
keeps them from leſs innocent and 
more expenſive paſtimes, gives them 
at the ſame time ſome general ideas 
of hiſtory. Street-orators, there- 
fore, are a more uſeful ſet of men 
than another claſs, of which there 
are numbers at Rome, who enter- 
tain companies with extempo- 
raneous verſes on any given ſubject. 

The laſt are called Improuviſatoris ; 
and ſome people admire theſe per- 
formances greatly. For my 'own 
part, Iam too poor a judge of the 
Italian language either to admire 
or condemn them ; but, from the 
nature of the thing, I ſhould ima- 
gine they are but indifferent. It 
is ſaid, that the Italian is pecu- 
liarly calculated for poetry, and 
that verſes may be made with more 
facility in this than in any other 
language. It may be more eaſy to 
guck ſmooth lines, and make them 
terminate in rhime in Italian, than 
in any language; but to compoſe 
verſes with all the qualities eſſential 
to good poetry, I imagine leiſure 
and long reflection are requiſite. 
Indeed I underſtand, from thoſe 
who are judges, that thoſe extem- 
pore compoſitions of the Improu- 
viſatori are in general but mean 

productions, conſiſting of a few 

C 4 fulſome 


* 
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falſome compliments to the com- 
pany, and ſome common-place ob- 
ervations, put into rhime, on the 
ſubject propoſed. There is, haw- 
ever, a lady of an amiable cha- 
rater, Signora Corilla, whoſe 
extempore productions, which ſhe 
repeats in the moſt graceful man- 
ner, are admired by people of real 
taſte. While we were at Rome, 
this lady made an appearance one 
evening, at the aſſembly of the 
Arcadi, which charmed a very nu- 
merous company ; and of which 
our friend Mr. R—y has given me 
ſuch an account, as makes me re- 
gret that I was not preſent. After 
much entreaty, à ſubject being 
given, ſhe began, accompanied by 
two violins, and ſang her unpre- 
meditated ſtrains with great variety 
of thought and elegance of lan- 
gu e. The whole of her per- 
rmance laſted above an hour, 


with three or four pauſes, of about 


five minutes each, which ſeemed 
neceſſary, more that ſhe might re- 
coyer her ſtrength and voice, than 
for recollection; for that gentleman 
ſaid, that nothing could have more 
the air of inſpiration, or what we 
are told of the Pythian Propheteſs. 
At her firſt ſetting out, her manner 
was ſedate, or rather cold; but 
gradually becoming animated, her 
voice roſe, her eyes ſparkled, and 
the rapidity and heauty of her 
expreſſions and ideas ſeemed ſuper- 
natural, She at laſt called on ano- 


ther member of the ſociety to ſing 
_ alternately with her, which he 
complied with; but | 
thought, though they were Arcades 


Mr. R—y 


ambo, they were by no means can- 
fare pares. | 
Naples is celebrated for the fineſt 


opera in Europe. This however 


happens not to- be the ſeaſon of 


performing ; but the common » 
E enjoy their operas at all ſeaſons 

ittle concerts of vocal and inſtry 
mental muſic are heard every even 
ing in the Strada Nuova, the Cin 
aca, the Strada di Toledo, and 
other ſtreets and young men ang 
women are ſeen dancing to th 
muſic of ambulatory performer ſor 2 
all along this delightful bay. Ty 
a mere ſpectator, the amuſement 
of the common people afford mor 
delight, than thoſe of the great 
becauſe they ſeem to be more en th 
joyed by the one claſs, than by thao”, 
other. This is the caſe eve 
where, except in France; wien ene 
the high appear as happy as tho ee 
of middle rank, and the rich a ence 
very near as merry as the poor 


But, in molt other countries, h Lat 


people of great rank and fortune U 
though they flock to every kind e 
entertainment, from not knowing mir 
what to do with themſelves, e of 
ſeem to enjoy them leſs than tho ve 
of inferior rank and fortune. 
I know not what may be the ea you 
at the opera; but I can aſſure 30 wal 
there are none of thoſe burits amoi 101 
the auditories which the freer of it 
performers at Naples gather aroung ſom 
them. I ſaw very lately a lag "il 
cluſter of men, women, an( 
children, entertained to the highe 
degree, and to all appearane 
made exceedingly happy, by. 
poor fellow with a maſk on 
face, and a guitar in his hands 
He aſſembled his audience by th 
ſongs he ſung to the muſic of hi 
inſtrument, and by 3 thouſar 
merry ſtories he told them wi ocea 
infinite drollery, This aſſemd! 
was in an open place, facing t 
bay, and near the palace. i" 
old women fat liſtening, with the Jour 
diſtaffs, ſpinning a kind of 7 


jaſt 


ww their grand- children 
le theit feds amuſed with 
e wirling of the ſpindle. The 
ven and their wives, the youths 
| their miſtreſſes, ſat in a circle, 
ih their eyes fixed on the mu- 
L523, who kept them laughing 
lor a great part of the evening 
a his ſtories, which he enlivened 
-c:Cionally with tunes upon the 
inf. At length, when the 
company was moſt numerous, and 
: the higheſt pitch of good hu- 
nour, he ſuddenly pulled off his 
aſk, laid down his guitar, and 
wened 2 little box which ſtood 
deore him, and addreſſed the au- 
Yence in the following words, as 
Irerally as I can tranſlate them :— 
Ladies and gentlemen, there is 
{a time for all things; we have 
had enough of jeſting ; innocent 
„ mirth is excellent for the health 
wal the body; but other things 
F are requiſite for the health of 
* the foul, I will now, with 
# your permiſſion, my honourable 
# maſters and mĩſtreſſes, entertain 
jou with ſomething ſerious, and 
" of infinitely greater importance; 
# ſomething for which all of you 
will have reaſon to bleſs me as 
long as you live.” Here he 
Took out of a bag a great number 
if little leaden crucifixes.— I am 
jaſt come from the holy houſe 
"of Loretto, my fellow chriſtians,” 
ontinued he, ('on purpoſe to fur- 
niſh you with thoſe jewels, more 


precious than all the gold of 
ben, and all the pearls of the 
i can, Now, my beloved bre- 


ren and ſiſters, you are afraid 
* that I ſhall demand a price for 
thole ſacred croſſes, far above 
jour abilities, and ſomething 
orreſpondent with their value, 


CHARACTERS. 
r. and wetting the thread with 


« by way of indemnification for 
„ the fatigue and expence of the 


long journey which I have made 


on your account, all the way 
* from the habitation of the Bleſſed 
« Virgin to this thrice renowned 
« city of Naples, the riches and 
*< liberality of whoſe inhabitants 
are celebrated all over the globe. 
No, my generous Neapohtans g 
J do not wiſh to take the ad- 
vantage of your pious and liberal 
% diſpoſitions. I will not aſk for 
© thoſe invaluable crucifixes (all 
of which, let me inform you, 


«© have touched the foot of the 


holy image of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
*f which was formed by the hands 
of St. Luke; and, moreover, 
% each of them has been ſhaken in 
* the Santiſſima Scodella, the ſa- 
*« cred porringer in which the Vir- 
„ pin made the pap for the infant 
69 Telus) ; I will nor, I fay, aſk 
an ounce of gold, no, not even 
% a crown of filver; my regard 
*« for you is ſuch, that I ſhall let 
* you have them for a penny a 
«© piece.” 


Reflections on the Genius and Cha- 
rafter of the Biſcayners. From 
Dillon's Travels through Spain. 


HE Biſcayners give the 

name of republics to the 
different juriſdictions in their pro- 
vinces, all which, except Orduna, 
their only city, and a few towns, 
are compoſed of hamlets, and 
lonely houſes, diſperſed up and 
down, according to the convenience 
of ſituation, in fo cloſe and inter- 
ſected a country. However their 
houſes have every advantage of 
diſtribution, conſiſting of a prin- 
cipal ſtory, beſides the ground 
| floor, 
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floor, for offices, with an appen- 
dage of ſtables, granaries, out- 


' houſes, courts, cellars, and gar- 


dens; with archards, meadows, 
and often corn-fields, contiguous 
to the building, with cheſnut 
..groves, and other improvements 
&o the very foot of the mountains. 
Nothing can be more pleaſant to 
the traveller, than to ſee houſes 
and gardens during the whole 
courſe of his progreſs, particularly 
From Orduna to Bilbao, an extent 
of fix leagues, which ſeems like 
one continued village. The upper 
part of the. houſes were formerly 
- of wood, but the new ones are of 
ſtone, and one ſeldom ſees an 
empty houſe, or any fallen in 
ruins ; on the contrary, many new 
ones, both large and convenient, 
.are conſtantly building; from 
- whence it appears, that though 
population cannot well be con- 
ſiderably encreaſed, . while new 
branches of induſtry are not in- 
trod uced, (all the land being occu- 
pied) it ſeems racher to augment, 
notwithſtanding the many emi- 
grations; and though ſome women 
emigrate likewiſe, few remain at 
home without | huſbands. Theſe 
. difperſed families may be held as 
the moſt antient in Spain, and the 
country 1s indebted to them, for 
pulation and culture. In the 
Biſcay language they are called 
- Echejaunas ; that is, lords of cene- 
ments, whoſe anceſtors have poſ- 
ſeſſed them time immemorial, and 
will probably continue ſo for fu- 
ture ages, as ſelling or mortgaging 
is held in great diſrepute. Such 
lands as belong to rich families, 
are let out to others, and as they 
he under their eye and inſpection, 
the whole is attended to, with the 
the parochial 
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the apoſtles and ſaints of the p 


have followed the faſhion of 


their anceſtors were the found 


church ſtands in the centre of 
pariſh, which, if too extenſiy 
has a chapel of eaſe, for the *. 
veniency of the pariſhioners, man 
of whom repair to theſe churche 
from very great diſtances, in. 
ſevereſt weather. Their antiquit 
may be traced from their dedic 
tions, which are generally to t 
Bleſſed Virgin, to 81. John, 
mitive church; and their livin 
-muſt be comfortable, from f 
decent appearance of their paſtors 

Not only Biſcay, Guypuſco 
and Alaba, but alſo the mounta 
of Burgos, are full of gentleme 
ſeats, known by the name of $ 
lares, or Caſas Solariegas, wort 
of much veneration from the 
antiquity ; the owners of theſe x 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
dalgos de Caſa Solar, or de $ 
Conocido— Gentlemen of kno 
property ;?? the moſt honourat 
appellation in Spain. They 
generally ftrong, plain ſtructure 
with ſquare towers; but many 
the towers have been deltroyed 
and in the modern repairs, ü 


Yeſcen! 
ferer 
nile 
vntint 
nplic 
(d in 
entime 
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times. 

The head of the family 1s call 
Pariente Mayor, and 1s greal 
reſpected by all the collate 
branches; ſome of theſe are 
ſuch high antiquity, as to 
thought to have dwelled the 
before the eſtabliſhment of ch 
tianity in that country, f 


of the churches, had the patron 
of them, and were known, ſo 
back as four centuries 40, 
have, even then, been time im 
morial, in receipt of the tytnt 
others, without any patronage, 
deemed equally antient ; War) 


- 
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ced as to be obliged to 
ey their eſtates, with their 
wn hands, yet will not yield to 
he others, in nobility and deſcent, 
dlledging that, though ſome 
wanches have been more en riched 
y fortunate events, yet they are 
il equally ſprung from one com- 
on anceſtor. Their names have 


ndoubted ly paſſed in a lineal . 


icceſion, from a more antient 
te than the ages of chivalry, the 
bliſhhment of coat armour, or 
archives, and records; to which 
bey pay little attention, as of no 
Importance to illuſtrate their qua- 
ky, the poſſeſſion of one of theſe 
houſes, or the conſtant tradition of 
bing deſcended from a former 
boſeſſor, being more than ſuth- 
ent to ennoble their blood; many 
ſich having ſhined in the annals 
Spain, by the nobleſt deeds, 
hich have immortalized their 
hames more than their ancient 
leſcent. Theſe have ſettled in 
liferent parts of the kingdom, 
bile the head of the family has 
matinued at home, in a ftate of 
oplicity, ploughing his fields, 
ad inſpiring his children with 
kntiments ſuitable to the heroical 
ws: the daughters are brought 
pin a different manner from moſt 
Mer parts of the world; here the 
ot opulent do not difdain the 
nagement of houſhold affairs, 
every branch of domeſtic œco- 
my, with a noble ſimplicity, 
Ut ſeems to recall thoſe glorious 
wes of which Homer has ſung. 
wever looks for innocence, 
ach and content, will find it 
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amongſt the inhabitants of Biſcay 
and 1f they are not the richeſt, 
they may be well deemed the hap- 
pieſt of mankind *. 

It is pleaſing to behold with 
what affability the rich demean 
themſelves towards thoſe who are 
leſs ſo than themſelves, being 
obliged to this condeſcenſion from 
the natural ſpirit and pride of the 
people, added to their education 
and notions of freedom. Unac- 
cuſtomed to brook the leaſt ſcorn, 
or to comply with that ſubmiſſive 
behaviour ſo uſual from the poor 
to the rich, in more refined and 
opulent kingdoms ; yet the com- 
mon proverb of Caſtile, Pobreza no 
es vilexa, Poverty is not a ble- 
miſh,” has no ſway here, for ſuch 
are their notions of labour, and 
induſtry, that their ſpirit makes 
them conſider it, as an indignity 
to beg; and though the women 
are generally charitable, which 
cannot fail to attract mendicants, 
yet theſe are moſt commonly 
ſtrangers. 

The country people wear 
brogues, not unlike thoſe of the 
highlands of Scotland, tied up 
with great neatneſs, being the moſt 
uſeful for a ſlippery and moun- 
tainous country. When they are 
not buſy in the fields, they walk 
with a ſtaff taller than themſelves, 
which ſerves them to vault over 

ullies, and is an excellent weapon 
in caſe of aſſault, with which they 
will baffle the moſt dextrous ſwordſ- 
men; they wear cloaks in the 
winter, the pipe 1s conſtantly in 
the mouth, as well for pleaſure as 


Mr. Bowles relates, that the moſt opulent families make no ſcruple to 
bike, brew, dreſs victuals, and waſh linen. For my part I cannot ſay I ob- 
ned theſe eircumſtances amongſt the opulent Biſcayners, though I often expe- 


iced their open-hearted hoſpitality and beneyolence, 


from 


28 
from à notion that tobacco pre- 
ſe ves them againſt the dampneſs of 
the air; all this, joined to their 
natural activity, ſprightlineſs, and 
vigour, gives them an appearance 
ſeeming to border on ferocity, 


were it not the reverſe of their 
manners, which are gentle and 
eaſy, when no motive is given to 
choler, which the leaſt ſpark kin- 
dles into violence. | 

It has been obſerved, that the 
inhabitants of mountains are 
ſtrongly attached to their country, 
which probably ariſes from the 
diviſion of lands, in which, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, all have an 1n- 
tereſt. In this, the Biſcayners 
exceed all other ſtates, Icoking 
with fondneſs on their hills, as the 
moſt delightful ſcenes in the world, 
and their people as the moſt 
reſpectable, deſcended from the 
aborigines of Spain. This pre- 
poſſeiſion excites them to the moſt 
extraordinary labour, and to exe- 
cute things far beyond what could 
be expected, in ſo ſmall and rug- 
ged a country, Where they have 
few branches of commerce: I can- 
not give a greater proof of their 
induſtry, than thoſe fine roads they 
have now made from Bilbao to 
Caſtile, as well as in Guypuſcoa 
and Alaba. When one ſees the 
paſſage over the tremendous moun- 
rain of Orduna, one cannot be- 
hold it without the utmoſt ſurprize 
and admiration. | 
Phe manners of the Biſcayners, 
and the ancient Iriſh, are ſo ſimilar 
on many occaſions, as to encou- 
rage the notion of the Iriſh being 
. deicended from them. Both mea 
and women are extremely fond of 
pilgrimages, repairing from great 
diſtances to the churches of their 
patrons, or tutelary ſaints, finging 
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and dancing, till they al 
down with fatigue. The 1:4 4 
the ſame at their patrons, Th 
Guizones of Biſcay, and the Baa, 
lamkeighs of Ireland, are near 
alike : at all theſe aſſemblies, the 
knock out one another's brains, 0 
the moſt trivial provocation, ** 
out malice or rancour, and withoy 
uling a kniſe or a dagger. In bot 
countries the common people ar 
paſſionate, eaſily provoked if thei 
family is ſlighted, or their deſcen 
called in queſtion. The Chal 
of Biſcay, or the Shebeen of Ireland 
makes them equally frantic, [i 
Ireland the poor eat out of one dif 
with their fingers, and fit in thei 
ſmoaky cabbins without chimniey 
as well as the Biſcayners. Th 
brogue is alſo the ſhoe of Biſcay 
the women tie a kercher round 
their heads, wear red petticoats 
go barefoot, in all which they re 
lemble the Biſcayners, and wit 
them have an equal good opiuio 
of their ancient deſcent: the po 
Biſcayner, though haughty, is la 
borious and active, an exampi 
worthy to be imitated by the Jrilh, 
So many concurring circum 
ſtances ſupport the idea of the 


having been originally one peope The 
It cannot be denied, but that M conta 
old Iriſh, whether from mil 1tu0Wteſcen 
of cuſtoms, religion, and tradl ay, / 
tional notions, or whatever ell 
may be the cauſe, have alwa * A 
been attached to the Spaniard Hamish 
who on their fide, perhaps f Spin i 
political views, have treated tber 
with reciprocal affection, grantin Spania1 
them many privileges, and fili feln 
£& . 1 there 1g 
them even Oriundos in their lan a 
. . 4 
as a colony deſcended from Spi „. 
yet, with all theſe advantages, with © 
we except thoſe gallant ſoldie bo thei, 


who have diſtinguiſhed themlelve 


ge fold wherever they have 
, od, few Iriſh have made a con- 
2 figure in Spain, or have 


jcuous 3 . 
1 Ith to their fami- 


Iefe great Wea 


of king of Spain has no other 


le over theſe free people, than 
4 of Lord of Biſcay, as the 


ber Ireland; they admit of no 
ibops, nor of cuſtom-houſes in 
heir provinces, and as they pay 
ö duties than the King's other 
ſobjects, they were not included in 
he late extenſions of the American 
dommerce; however, they content 
enſelyes with that renown which 
they have acquired for themſelves 
und their iſſue, inſomuch that upon 
only proving, to be originally be- 
longing to that lordſhip, or de- 
ſcended from ſuch in the male line, 
lwfully begotten, they are entitled 
v claim public certificates, or exe- 
tutory letters, termed Cartas exe- 
eorias, expreſſive of their being 
Fidaloos de Sangre, or- Gentlemen 
of blood; their nobility having 
deen confirmed to them, by the 
kings of Caſtile and Leon, lords of 
piſcay, in the plenitude of their 


power, | 

The moſt loſty Caſtilians have 
conſtant rivals for antiquity and 
deſcent in the inhabitants of Biſ- 
ay, Aſturias, and the mountains 


Maniſh cuſtoms, is in the taking of ſn 


waniards and Iriſh take it moſt in 


the waſhin 


g block, and the ſwain u 


lo their work again.” ——Epiſtelz Hcl 
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kings of England formerly held 


with labour, take out their boxes of ſm 
with a quill, and it will beget new ſpirits in them, with a freſh vigour to fall 
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of Leon: thus, in Don Quixote, 


Donna Rodriguez, the duenna, 
ſpeaking of her huſband, ſays, he 
was as well born as the king, be- 
cauſe he came from the mountains. 
Y ſobre todo Hidalgo, como el Rey, 
porque era montanes r. 

impreſſed with theſe flattering 
ideas, the high-minded Biſcayner 
leaves his native ſoil, and repairs 
to Madrid. Conſcious that his 
blood is pure, uncontaminated with 
mixtures of Jewiſh, or Mahometan 
race, he raiſes his hopes on honeſt 
induſtry and ſobriety, fulfiliing 
his duties with zeal and ſub- 
miſſion; he often meets with rela- 
tions in affluence, and ſometimes 
riſes to the higheſt employments. 
It ſhould ſeem that ſome ſuch cha- 
racter muſt have offended the im- 
mortal Cervantes, from his pointed 
reflections in his celebrated ro- 
mance of Don Quixote, where he 
ſays that “ an expreſs being ar- 
*. rived with diſpatches of moment 
«« directed to Don'Sancho Panza, 
«*« governor of the iſland of Bara- 
«© taria, into his own hands, or 
*© thoſe of his ſecretary, which be- 
ing given to read to the major 
% domo, by Sancho; the ima- 
„ ginary governor alked, Who 
«« here is my ſecretary ? To which 
* one preſent anſwered, 7, fir, am 


the perſon, becauſe I can read and 


* Another inſtance in which the Iriſh ſeem to have cloſely imitated the 


uff, of which Mr, Howel, who was in 


Yun in 1620, and went ſoon after to Ireland, gives us the following account, 
* au early period, after the firſt introduction of ſnuff into Euro 


: The 
powder, or ſmutchin, and it mightily 


nfceſhes the brain, and I believe there is as much taken this way in Ireland, as 
there is in pipes in England. One ſhall commonly ſee the ſerving maid upon 


n the ploughſhare, when they are tired 
utchin, and draw it into their noſtrils - 


iane, London, 1726. 


} Don Quixote, part 2. tom. 4. cap. ci. Madrid, 1771, 


if hte, 


2 
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8 awritt, and am moreover a Bij- 
% cayner. With this addition, re- 


«c 


Defeription of the Town of Bilbao, 
and the Maimers of its Inhabitants. 


HE town of-Bilbao, on the 

banks of the river Y baizabal, 
is about two leagues from the ſea, 
and contains about eight hundred 
houſes, with a large ſquare by the 


water fide, well ſhaded with plea- 


ſant walks, which extend to the 
outlets, on the 'banks of the river, 
with numbers of houſes and gar- 
dens, which form a moſt pleaſing 
proſpect, particularly as you fail 
up the river; for, beſides the 
beautiful verdure, numerous ob- 
jets open gradually to the eye, 
and the town appearing as an am- 
phitheatre, enlivens the landſcape, 
and completes the ſcenery. 

The houſes are ſolid and lofty, 
the ſtreets well paved and level; 
water is . into the ſtreets, 
and they may be waſhed at plea- 
ſureg which renders Bilbao one of 
the neateſt towns in Europe. 


Coaches are not in uſe, by which 


means, inequality of wealth 1s not 
ſo perceptible, exterior oſtentation 
is avoided, and the poor man 
walks by the fide of the rich, with 
equal eaſe and content. 

The air is generally damp, 
covers iron with ruſt, deſtroys fur- 
niture in the upper apartments, 
extracts the ſalt out of dried fiſh, 


and multiplies flies beyond mea- 


ſure, yet the town is remarkably 


| healthy, and its inhabitants enjoy, 


z 


42 Ru Sancho, you are fit to 
a ſecretary, even to an em- 


„ peror.“ * 


though the town is very Populoy 


' Bowles refided there, only nin 


* Don:Quixote, part 2, tom. 4. chap. c. Madtid, 1771. n 


to a great degree, the three .. 
cipal bleſſings of bs, xd 
health, ſtrength of bo 2 . 
chearful diſpoſition, attended w; 
longevity; in proof of Which 


the. hoſpital is frequently empty 
and in the nine months, that M 


perſons were buried, four of whic 
were above eighty. Every day on 
may ſee men above that age walk 
ing upright, in chearful convert 
with youth. Burning fevers, whic 
the Spaniards dread ſo much, an 
call tabardillos, are not knoy 
here, and they are ſeldom trouble 
with agues. What is then t 
reaſon that Bilbao, on the ſide of 
river, in ſo damp a ſituation, an 
chiefly built on piles, like th 
cities in Holland, ſhould he f 
remarkably healthy, with eve 
indication againſt it? I ſhall en 
deavour to account for it. 

The adjacent mountains ſtop th 
clouds that ariſe from the ſalit 
vapours of the ocean, rains a 
frequent, but they are ſeldot 
without a ſea breeze, or a lan 
wind ; the current of the air bein 
thus continually ventilated, nere 
leaves the moiſt vapours at rel 
and prevents their forming tho 
putrid combinations, which hez 
generally occaſions, on ſtagnate 
waters, Thus the vicinity of th 
ſea, the rains, and more than all 
the ſtrong currents of air, are th 

hyſical cauſes of its ſalubrity: 
Bilbao, as, on the contrary, th 


preſſed 
re the 


their | 
l to 
in &re 
ter 
hearf| 
ded, th 


continued heat which rarifes th pu 
exhalations of ſuch rivers as hay $6 
a flow motion, as well as the ſlag 


nated waters in ponds or Jakes 
where there is great heat. in th 


* 


| 1nd üttle wind, will be the 


G6 of putrifying the vapours, 


bring on f 
empers. For this reaſon, the 


Lbitants of La Mancha are fo 
Feſt to agues, and.uſe as much 


A 25 in Holland, becauſe the 


has little motioa in ſummer, 
withſtanding the country is 


bn, and the ſurface is dry. In, 


une manner, a new houſe is 
perous to dwel! in, where the 
0p yapours are confined, though 


nay ſleep very ſafely in the 


welt gallery of a mine, if the 
bas free circulation. 

To theſe favourable circum- 
des, the Biſcayners owe their 
4 ſpitits, freſhneſs of com- 
on, and chearful diſpoſition. 
other countries, women are 
reſſed with the ſlighteſt fatigue; 
e they work as much as the 
weſt men, unload the ſhips, 
fy burdens, and do all the 
neſs of porters. The very fe- 
u confined to, hard labour in 
nines of Almaden, do nothing 
wnpariſon with theſe females ; 
go bare footed, and are re- 
Mobly active, carrying burthens 
their heads which require two 


u lift up. The wife yields 


in trength to the huſband, nor 
iter to the brother, and after 
acarful glaſs, though heavily 
ed, they move on with alacrity, 


kifher ſpoken or underſtood. 
i the following books. 
la antigua lengua, 


ſevers and other 


veſted of indecent attitudes 


3 


returning home in the evening, 
without the appearance of laſſitude, 
often arm in arm, dancing and 
ſinging to the tabor and pipe. 
Their muſie is defrayed at the 
expence of the town, after the 
manner of the antient Greeks. 
On holidays they play under the 
trees in the great ſquare; the mo- 
ment they begin, the concourſe is 
great, men, women, and children, 
of all ages, are engaged at the 
ſame time, down to the very in- 
fants. The dances are active, 
ſuitable to their ſtrength, but di- 
or 
geſtures. Theſe ſurpriſing women, 
though conſtantly expoſed to: the 
air, have good complexions, with 
lively eyes, and fine black hair, 
in which they pride themſelves 


greatly, and braid to uncommon 


advantage. Married women wra 

a white handkerchief round their 
heads, ſo knotted, as to fall down 
in three plaits behind, and over 
this the Montera cap: they have 
a haughty look, and work in the 


fields hke the men. Their language 


is che Baſcuenſe, which, without 
doubt, is original, and as antient 
as the peopling of the country, 
being totally diſtin, and without 
any connection with any Spaniſh 
dialect; thoſe who underſtand it, 
aſſure us it is very ſoft and harmo- 
nious, as well as energetic “. 


A general 


I the mountains of Biſcay and Navarre, the Spaniſh language, or romance, 


blaciones, y Comarcas de las Eſpanas en que de 


d ſe tocan algunas colas de la Caatabria por Andres de Poza—Bilbao, 


2 to. 


A inpoſible vencido: Arte de la lengua baſconcada por manuel de Larra- 


u. Salamanca, 1729. 


Decionario Trilingue del Caſtillano, Baſcuenſe y Latin por manuel de Lar- 


Ee J 1745, 


From 


32 
A general neatneſs prevails every 
where in the town of Bilbao. The 

| ſhambles is a Tuſcan building, in 
the centre of the town, with an 
open court and a fountain in the 
middle; -nathing can be more 
cleanly or better contrived, free 
from all bad ſcents, or any thing 


. diſguſting, as it is copjoully ſup- 


phed with water to carry away 
every thing offenfive. The meat 
zs delivered fo freſh and clean, as 
not „ being — as 
practiſed in other s: of Spain, 
which deprives it bf its. fabliunce 
and flavour; the veal is white and 


delicate, and the poultry, excel- 


lent : the woods afford plenty of 
birds, beſides five ſorts of birds of 
Fans called chimbos, which fatten 
| after their arrival, and are 
greatly eſteemed. | Wl 
_ + Among the different ſorts of 
fiſh, common at Bilbao, there are 
two peculiar to that river, which 
the inhabitants are remarkably 
fond of; theſe are a peculiar ſort 
of eels in winter and. the cuttle 
fiſh in ſummer : the eels are ſmall 
like the quill of a pigeon, of a pale 
colour, about three inches long, 
and without a back bone, which 
they catch at low tides in prodi- 
gious quantities. In a word, every 
- thing is in plenty at Bilbao, for 
beſides a well ſupplied market, 
their gardens abound in pulſe and 
fruit of all kinds: fo that one can 
- live no where better than here, 
when we take into the account the 


From whence it is evident that the Baſcuenſe is totally different from the df 
niſh, which is the common language of the two. Caſtiles, 
Rioza, and the mountains of Burgos; 

nerally underſtood in Aſturias, Galicia, Valencia, and Catalonia, though 
Uh language of thoſe provinces, where they have a dialect varying more o 
from the Spaniſh, in proportion to their ſituation and proximity to neighbou 


Amndalufia, Aragon, Navarre, 


4 kingdoms. 
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-of artificial ſcience, operates 


hoſpitable diſpoſition of the; 
bitants, which ſoon all ar 


you flight their cordiality, or 2 


tribute it to motives of adulat — 
intereſt, Such is the happ, 10 
of the inhabitants of Bilbao, fe 4 
from the luxuries, as well a; f 1 
ambitious paſſions which apitat — 
the winds of their neigbbom 
they paſs their lives in tranquility nd 
governed by wholeſome laut 1090 
amongſt which, they are ſaid ey 45 
to have one againſt ingratitu bun 
with a puniſhment affixed to it. at on 
| Wea « 
N by tb 
Of the Character of our Debt Lau 5 
and of Mr. Howard. From M ment 
| Burke's Speech to his Conſiuu ele 
at Briſtol. pardo 
unit 
HERE are two capital faul eau 
N in our law with relation To 
civil debts. One is, that ey faults 
man 1s preſumed ſolvent, Ap Inc) 
ſumption, in innumerable cal 
directly againſt truth. Thereſa kno 
the debtor is ordered, on a ſupp@ried 
ſition of ability and fraud, to ed 
coerced his liberty until he ma t 
payment. By this means, in Þ con 


cafes of civil inſolvency, witho 
a pardon from his creditor, he 
to be impriſoned for life: —a 
thus a miſerable miſtaken inventi 


change a civil into a crimi 
judgment, and to 1 m 
fortune or indiſcretion with 2 


Leon, Eſtremad 
and 


niſm 
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anent which the law does not a fallacy that run through the 
ict on the greateſt crimes. whole of the objeQions. The gen- 
The next fault is, that the in- tlemen who oppoſed the bill, al- 
fidting of that puniſhment is not ways argued, as if the option lay 

the opinion of an equal and between that bill and the antienc 
lic judge 3 but is referred to law. —But this is a grand miſtake; 
N arbitrary diſcretion of a pri- For practically, the option is be- s 
"ie, nay intereſted, and irritated, tween, not that bill and the old 
diridual, He, who formerly is, law, but between that bill and 
ad ſubſtantially ought-to be, the thoſe occaſional laws called acts f 
julge, is in reality no more than grace. For the operation of the 
waſterial, a mere executive in- old law is ſo ſavage, and fo incon- 
tument of a private man, who is venient to ſociety, that for a long 
once judge and party. Every time paſt, once in every parlia- 
lex of judicial order is ſubverted ment, and lately twice, the legi- 
by this procedure. If the inſol- flature has been obliged to make 
jency be no crime, why is it pu- 


a general arbitrary jail-delivery, ' 
med with arbitrary impriſon- and at once to ſet open, by. its ſo- 
vereign- authority, all the priſons 
in England. 

Gentlemen, I never reliſhed acts 
of grace; nor ever ſubmitted to 
them but from deſpair of better. 
They are a diſhonourable inven- 


nent? If it be a crime, why is it 
&livered into private hands to 
on without diſcretion, or to 
puniſh without mercy and without 
neaſure ? | * | 
To theſe faults, groſs and cruel 


faults in our law, the excellent 


var of Lord Beauchamp's 
applied ſome ſort of remedy. 
| know! that credit muſt be pre- 
ered; but equity muſt be pre- 
ed too; and it is impoſſible, 
at any thing ſhould be neceſſary 
commerce, which is inconſiſtent 


mid juſtice. © The principle of 
edit was not weakened by that 
bil. God forbid ! The enforce- 


ſent of that credit was only put 


do the ſame public judicial hands 
which we depend for our lives, 
ud all that makes life dear to us. 
It, indeed, this buſineſs was 
laten up too warmly both here and 
Wewhere,” The bill was extreme- 
1 miſtaken, It was ſuppoſed to 


Matt what it never enacted; and. 


Wnplaints were made of clauſes 
u as novelties, which exiſted 
leine the noble Lord that brought 


Ache bill was born. There was 
For, XXIII. 


tion, by which, not from huma- 


nity, not from policy, bat merely 
becauſe we have not room enough 


to hold theſe victims of the abſur- 


dity of our laws, we turn looſe 
upon the public three or four thou- 
ſand naked wretches, corrupted by 
the habits, debaſed by the i 

miny of a priſon. If the creditor 
had a right to thoſe carcaſes as a 
natural ſecurity for his property, 


Jam ſure we have no right to de- 


prive him of that ſecurity. But if 
the few pounds of fleſh were not 
neceſſary to his ſecurity, we had 
not a right to detain the unfortu- 


nate debtor, without any benefit 


at all to the perſon who confined 
him.—Take it as you will, we 
commit injuſtice. Now Lord Beau- 
champ's bill intended to do deli- 
berately, and with great caution 
and circumſpection, upon each ſe- 
wm caſe, and with all attention- 

ta 


34 
to the juſt claimant, what acts of 
ace do in a much greater mea- 
ure, and with very little care, 
. caution, or deliberation. 


1 ſuſpe& that here too, if we 


contrive to. oppoſe this bill, we 


ſhall be found in a ſtruggle againſt | 
the nature of things. For as we 
grow enlightened, the . Will 


not bear, for any length of time, 
to pay for the maintenance of wWhele 
armies of priſoners; nor, at their 
own expence, ſubmit to keep jails 
as a fort of garriſons, merely to 
fortify the abſurd principle of 


making men judges in their own 


cauſe. For credit has little or no 


concern in this cruelty. I ſpeak 
in a commercial aſſembly. You 


know that credit is given, becauſe. 


capital muff be employed: that 


men calculate the chances of in- 


ſolvency ; and they either with- 
hold the credit, or make the debtor 
pay the riſque in the price. The 
counting-houſe bas no alliance 
with the jail. Holland underſtands 
trade as well as we, and ſhe has 
done much more than this ob- 
_ noxious bill intended to do. There 
was not, when Mr. Howard viſited 
Holland, more than one priſoner 
for debt ia the great city of Rot- 
terdam. Although Lord Beau- 
champ's act (which was previous 


to this bill, and intended to feel 


the way for it) has already pre- 
ſerved liberty to thouſands; and 
though it is not three years ſince 
the laſt act of grace paſſed, yet by 
Mr. Howard's laſt account, there 
were near three thouſand again in 
jail. I cannot name this gentle- 
man without remarking, & an his 
e and writings have done 
much to the eyes and hearts 
of Wa. He 1 viſited all 
Europe, — not to ſurvey the ſump- 
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tuouſneſs of palaces, or the ſtate. 


the greateſt periods of human m bee . 


lineſs of temples; not to 
curate — of he; — | 
of ancient grandeur, nor to form 
a ſcale of the curioſity of modern F 
art; not to colle& medals, or col. 
late. manuſcripts : — but to dive b 
into the depths of dungeons; to f 
plunge into the infection of hoſpi. 
tals; to ſurvey the manſions of : 
ſorrow and pain ; to take the gage 
and dimenſions of miſery, depreſ. 1 
ſion, and contempt; to remember th 
the forgotten, to attend to the ne. * 
glected, to viſit the forſaken, and m 
to compare and collate the diſtreſ. | 
ſes. of all men in all countries, ” 
His plan js original; and it is wif ,. 
full of genius as it is of humanity, WW u. 
It was a voyage of diſcovery ; a ＋ 
circumnavigation of charity. Al. 2 
ready the benefit of his labour is Th 
felt more or leſs in every countij: ., 
I hope he will anticipate his foal er. 
reward, by ſeeing all its fel . . 
fully realized in his own. He 1 
will receive, not by retail but in 4. 
roſs, the reward of thoſe who vi- oer 
the priſoner; and he has we 
foreſtalled and monopolized this pin 
branch of charity, that there vil fre 
be, I truſt, little room to merit 
by ſuch acts of benevolence here Popi 
after. ly in 
3 decat 
8 7 ome: 
Of the Popifh penal Laws ; ug bart 
the Characters of Sir George Ja than 
ville and Mr. Dunning. F bn 
the ſame. the b 

; and t 
ENTLEMEN, The cena n , 
tion of our nature is ſuch t 

that we buy our bleſings 1 pe 
price. The Reformation, one © lt 1 


a time of troubl 


The vaſt ſtrudlu 


provement, was 
and confuſion. 


1 / 


0 
* 


perſlition and tyranny, which 
414 for ages in rearin „an 

which was combined with the in- 
tereſt of the great and of the many; 
which was moulded into the laws, 


of nations, and blended with the 
fame and policy of ſtates ; could 
not be brought to the ground wich- 
out a fearful ſtruggle; nor could 
i fall without à violent concuſſion 
of itſelf and all about it. When 
this great revolution was attempt- 
ed in a more regular mode by go- 
yernment, it was oppoſed by plots 
and ſeditions of the people; when 

alar efforts, it was repreſſed 
zs rebellion by the hand of power; 
ind bloody executions (often bloodi- 
returned) marked the whole of 
its progreſs through all its ſtages, 
The affairs of religion, which are 
no longer A, in the tumult 
of our preſent contentions, made 
a principal — 4 ny in the wars 
and politics of ti at time; the en- 
thuftaſm of religion threw a gloom 
ger the politics; and political in- 
terelts poiſoned and perverted the 
ſpirit of religion upon all fides. 


nolent ſtruggle, infected, as the 
fopiſh had been before, by world- 
ly intereſts and worldly paſſions, 
decame a perſecutor in its turn, 
lmetimes of the new ſects, which 
tered their own principles further 
than it was convenient to the ori- 
pinal reformers; and always of 
tte body from whom they parted ; 
and this perſecuting ſpirit aroſe, 
dot only, from the bitterneſs of 
taliation, but from the mercileſs 
policy of fear. | | 
lt vas long before the ſpirit of 
due piety and true wiſdom, in- 
wed in the principles of the Re- 
could be depurated from 


the manners, and civil inſtitutions 


The Proteſtant ' religion in that 
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the dregs and feculenee of the 
contention with which it was car- 
ried through. However, until this 
be done; the Reformation is not 
complete; and thoſe who think 
themſelves good Proteſtants, from 
their animoſity to others; are in 
that reſpect no 
It was at firſt thought neceſſary, 


rhaps, to oppoſe to Popery ano- 
ef Popery, to get the better of it. 


Whatever was the cauſe, laws were 
—_— in many countries, and in 
this kingdom in particular, againſt 
Pani wech — as bloody as 
any of thoſe which had been enacted 
by the Popiſh princes and ſtates ; 
and where thoſe laws were not 
bloody, in my opinion, they w 
worſe ; as they were flow, cr 
ontrages on our nature, and kept 
_ alive only to inſult in their 
perſons, e one of the rights 
and 2 humanity. I help 
thoſe ſtatutes, becauſe I would 
ſpare your pious ears the repetition 
of ſuch rocking things; and I come 
to that particulat law, the repeal 
of which has produced ſo many 
unnatural and unexpected conſe- 
quences. | 

A ſtatute was fabricated — the 

ar 1699, which the ſayin 
Los. * in the = 
tin toner, not exatly the ſame 
as our Liturgy, but very near it, 
and containing no offence what- 
ſoever againſt the laws, or againſt 
good morals) was forged into & 
crime puniſhable with perpetual im- 
priſonment. The teaching ſchool, 


an uſeful and virtuous occupation, 


even the teaching in a private fa- 
mily, was in every Catholic ſub- 
jected to the ſame unproportioned 


-puniſhment. ' Your indultry, and 


the bread of your children, was 


taxed for a uniary reward to 
D 2 ä ſtimulate 


Proteſtants at all. 


— 7 


- - * 
- — * 8). Tu » \ 
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ſtimulate avarice to do what na- 
ture refuſed, to inform and proſe- 
cute on this law. Every Roman 
Catholic was, under the ſame act, 
to forfeit his eſtate to his neareſt 
Proteſtant relation, until, through 
à profeſſion of what he did not be- 
Heve, he redeemed” by his ny 
eriſy, what the law had transfer- 
red to * 3 as the recom- 
pence of his igacy. When 
| — e from his 
| pa ternal eſtate; he was diſabled 
u acquiring any other by any 
induſtry, donation, or charity: 
bat was rendered a foreigner in 
his native land, only becauſe he 
retained the religion, along with 
5 property, handed down to 
Mm from thoſe who had been the 
old inhabitants of that land before 
J ITS ! 
Does any one who hears me 
Zpprove this ' ſcheme of things, 
think there is common juſtice, 
com mon ſenſe, or common honeſty 
ia any part of it? If any does, 
let him ſay it, and Fam ready to 
diſcuſs the point with temper and 
candour. But inſtead of approv- 
ing, I perceive a virtuous indigna- 
tion beginning to riſe in your 
minds on the mere cold ſtating of 
the ſtatute. | 
But what will you feel, when 


Fou know from hiſtory how this - 


- ſtatute paſſed, and what were the 
motives, and what the mode of 
making it? A party in this nation, 
enemies to the fyſtem of the Revo- 
lution, were in oppoſition to the 
government of King William. 
They knew, that our glorious de- 
liverer was an enemy to all perſe- 
cution. They knew that he came 
to free us from flavery and Po- 
, *pery, out of a country, where a 
chird of the people are contented 


* 
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Catholics under à Proteſtant 53. 
vernment. He came with a part 
of his army compoſed of thoſe very 
Catholics, to overſet the power of 
a Popiſn prince. Such is the ef. 


fe&t of a tolerating ſpirit; and 

much is liberty fired in e » a 
way, and by all perſons, by a man. , 
ly adherence. to its own principles, fi 
Whilft freedom is true to itſelf, ed 
every thing becomes ſubje& to it; ob 
and its very adverſaries are an in- laf 
ſtrument in its hands. da 
- The party I ſpeak of (like fone the 
amongſt us who would diſparage of 
the beſt friends of their country) 100 
reſolved to make the king either bod 
violate his principles of toleration, WM ;, | 
or incur the odium of proteRing thei 
Papifts. They therefore breught WW « 
in this bill, and made it purpoſely WM tr; 
wicked and abſurd that it might Wi pri 
be rejected. The then court-party, WW your 
diſcovering their game, turned the WW taxec 
tables on them, and returned their of ne 


bill to them ſtuffed with ſtill preat- 
er abſurdities, that its loſs might 
lie upon its original authors, 
They, finding their own dal 
thrown back to them, kicked it 
back again to their adverſaries, 
And thus this act, loaded with the 
double injuſtice of two parties, 
neither of whom intended to pals, 
what they hoped the other would 
be perſuaded to reject, went thro! 
the legiſlature, contrary to ths 
real with of all parts of it, and ol 
all the parties, that com ſed it 
In this manner theſe inſolent and 
profligate factions, as if they we 
playing with balls and counters 
made a ſport of the fortunes ant 
the liberties of their fellow-crea 
tures. Other acts of perſecut'd 
have been acts of malice. Ti 
was a ſubverſion of juſtice frol 
wantonneſs and petulance. + 
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kittory of Biſhop Burnet. He 
"oy — without exception. 
of the act have been 


dicrous and 

* time every perſon of that 
communion, lay and eccleſiaſtic, 
has been obliged to fly from the 
ice of day. The clergy, conceal - 
od in_garrets of private-bouſes, or 
ige to take a ſhelter (hardly 
fe to themſelves, but infinitely 
dangerous to their country) under 
the privileges of foreign miniſters, 
oficiated: as their ſervants, and 
eder their protection. The whole 
body of the 322 condemned 
to and to ignorance in 
7 6 land, DR been oblig- 
ed to learn the principles of let- 
ters, at the hazard of all their other 
principles, from the charity of 
your enemies. They have been 
axed to their ruin at the pleaſure 
of neceſſitous and profligate. rela- 
tions, and according to the mea- 
fure of their neceſſity and profli- 
gicy. Examples of this are many 
ad affetting. Some of them are 
known by a friend who ſtands 
near me in this hall. It is but fix 
or ſeven years ſince a clergyman of 
lhe name of Malony, a man of 
morals, neither guilty nor accuſed 
of any thing noxious to the ſtate, 
ws condemned to perpetual im- 
piſonment for exerciſing the func- 


tions of his religion; and after ly- 


ng in jail two or three years, was 
lleved by the mercy of govern- 
dent from perpetual impriſon- 
nent, on condition of perpetual 
dwiſhment, A brother of the 
tarl of Shrewſbury, a Talbot, a 
ne reſpectable in this county, 
ilk its glory is any part of its 
cen, was hauled to the bar of 
i: Ogg Bailey among common fe- 


doom, either 


rectly deſcribe. his perſon; I now 
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eſcaped the ſame 
y ſome error in the 
3 or that the wretch who 
rought him there could not cor- 


lons, and oply 


forget which.— In ſhort, the perſe- 
cution would never have relented 
for a moment, if the judges, ſu- 
perſeding (though with an ambi- 
guous example) the ſtrict rule of 
their artificial duty by che higher 
obligation of their conſcience, did 
not conſtantly throw every difficul- 
ty in the way of ſuch informers. 
But fo ineffectual is the er of 
legal evaſion againſt legal iniquity, 
that it was but the other day, that 
a lady of condition, beyond the 
middle of life, was on the point of 
being ſtripped of her whole fortune 
by a near relation, to whom ſhe 
had been a friend and benefactor: 
and ſhe muſt have been totally 
ruined, without a power of redreſs 
or mitigation from the courts of 
law, had not the legiſlature itſelf 
ruſhed in, and by a ſpecial a& of 
parliament reſcued her from the 
injuſtice of its own ſtatutes, One 
of the acts authorifing ſuch things 


was that which we in part repeale 
knowing what our duty was ; and 
doing that duty as men of honour 
and virtue, as Proteſtants, 
and as good citizens, Let him 
ſtand forth that diſapproves what 
we have done! | 

Gentlemen, bad laws are the 
worlt fort of tyranny. In ſuch a 
country as this, they are of all bad 
things the worſt, worſe by far 
than any where elſe; and they 
derive a particular malignity even 
from the wiſdom and ſoundneſs of 
the ret of our inſtitutions. For 
very obvious -reaſons you cannot 
truſt the crown with a diſpenſing 
power oyer any of your laws, How- 

D 3 ever, 
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times and perſons; and will not rect tendency; and it was made in 
- ordinarily purſue any man, when the manner which I have related to 


not only to the government, but (from kindneſs to me unqueſtion. 


 dividual ; they are at once the feconder, The fact is, I did not 
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ayer, a government, be it as bad trefaction, corrupted him 

as it AN. in the exerciſe of N all about Un . wa 
a diſcretionary power, diſcriminate The act repealed was of this di. 


its own ſafety is not concerned. you. I will now tell you by whom 
A mercenary informer knows no the bill of repeal was brought inta 
diſtinction. Under ſuch a ſyſtem, parliament. I find it has been in. 
the obnoxious people. are flaves, duftriouſly given out in this city 


they live at the mercy of every in- ably) that I was the mover or the 


ſlaves of the whole community, once open my lips on the ſubjec 
and of every part of it; and the during the whole progreſs of the 
worſt and moſt unmerciful men bill. I do not ſay this as dif. 
are thoſe on whoſe goodneſs they claiming my ſhare in that meaſure; 
moſt depend. Very far from it. I inform you 

In this ſituation men not only of this fact, leſt T ſhould ſeem 
ſhrink from the frowns of a ſtern to arrogate to myſelf the merit 
magiſtrate ; but they are obliged which belong to others. To have 
to ſſy from their very ſpecies. The been the man choſen out to re- 
ſeeds of deſtruction are ſown in ci- deem our fellow-citizens from ſla- 
vil intercourſe, in ſocial habitudes, very; to purify our laws from ab- 
The blood of wholeſome kindred ſurdity and injuſtice; 'and to 
3s infected. Their tables and beds cleanſe our religion from the blot 
are ſurronnded with ſnares. All and ſtain of Fever, would be 
the means given by Providence to an honour and happineſs to which 


make life ſafe and comfortable, my wiſhes would undoubtedly elle 
are perverted into inſtruments of aſpire; but to which nothing but Net 
terror and torment, This ſpecies my wiſhes could poſſibly have en- ay 
of univerſal ſubſerviency, that titled me. That great work was things 
makes che very ſervant who waits in hands in every reſpect far beter poi 
behind your chair, the arbiter of qualified than mine. The more ln 
your life. and fortune, has ſuch a of the bill was Sir George 88. n 
. e to degrade and abaſe vile. - lates 
_ mankind, and to deprive them of When an act of great and fignal de Ri 
that aſſured and liberal ſtate of humanity was to be done, and done former 
mind, which alone can make us with all the weight and authority ey; 
what we ought to be, that I vow that belonged to it, the world * 
to God I would ſooner bring my- could caſt its eyes upon none E tay 
ſelf ta put a man to immediate him. I hope that few thing; ene 
death for opinions I diſliked, and which have a tendency to bleſs o reg; 
ſo to get'rid of the man and his to adorn life, have wholly eſcaped {an 
opinions at once, than to fret him my obſervation , in my palſage ou 
with a feveriſh being, tainted with through it. I have ſought the 2c I ls 6 
| the jail-diſtemper of a contagious quaintance of that gentleman, not 
ſervitude, to keep him above have ſeen him in all fituations ; mo 
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Aug vigorous, and acute, 
A wy 1 
men to exceſs; and illuaminate 
with a moſt unbounded, peculiar, 


With theſe he poſſeſſes many ex- 
ternal and inſtrumental. advan- 
; and he makes uſe of them 
His fortune is among 
lageſt ; a fortune which, wholly 
mincambred, as it is, with one 
fogle charge from luxury, vanity, 


. gr exceſs, links under the benevo- 
» WT lence of its diſpenſer. This pri- 
ſ. nate benevolence, expanding itſelf 


tg patriotiſm, renders his whole 
being the eſtate of the public, in 
which he has not reſerved a pecu- 
lem for himſelf of profit, diver- 
fon, or relaxation. During the 
{eſhon, the firſt in, and the laſt 
hut of the houſe of commons; he 


and, ſeldom ſeeing the ſeat of his 
Laceſtors, he is always in parlia- 
ment to ſerve his country, or in 
the field to defend it. But in all 
gell wought compoſitions, ſome 
particulars ſtand out more emi- 
ently than the reſt; and the 
things which will carry his name 
b poſterity, are his two bills; I 
mean that for a limitation of the 
cams of the crown upon landed 
lates; and this for the relief of 
de Roman Catholics. By the 
t, be has emancipated pro- 
perty ; by the latter, he has quiet- 
« conſcience ; and by both, he 
in taught that grand lefſon to go- 
RKmment and ſubject,— no longer 
0 regard each other as adverſe 
parties, _. t 
dach was the mover of the act 
lt is complained of by men, who 
r n0t quite ſo good as he is; an 
Ki; not aſſurediy not brought in 
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ud original caſt of imagination. 


the - 


paſſes from the ſenate to the camp; 


by him from any partiality to that 


ſect which is. the object of it. For, 


among his faults, I really cannot 
help reckoning a greater degree of 
1 againſt that people, than 

comes ſo wiſe a man. I know 


that he inclines to a ſort of diſguſt, 


mixed with a conſiderable depree 
of aſperity, to the ſyſtem ; — he 
has few, or rather no habits with 


any of its. profeſſors, What he 


has done was on quite other mo- 
tives. The motives were theſe, 
which he declared in his excellent 
ſpeech on his motion for the bill; 


namely, his extreme zeal to the 
which he 


Proteſtant religion, 
thought utterly diſgraced by the 
act of 1699 ; and his rooted hatred 
to all kind of oppreſſion, under 
any colour or upon any pretence 
whatſoever. F 

The ſeconder was worthy of the 
mover, and the motion. I was 
not the ſeconder; it was Mr. Dun- 
ning, recorder of this city. I 
ſhall ſay the leſs of him, becauſe 
his near relation to you makes you 
more particularly acquainted with 
his merits. - But I ſhould appear 
little. acquainted with them, or 


little ſenſible of them, if I could 


utter his name on this occaſion 
without expreſſing my eſteem for 
his character. I am not afraid of 
offending a moſt learned body, and 
moſt — of its reputation for 
that learning, When I ſay he is 
the firſt of his profeſſion. It is a 
point ſettled by thoſe who ſettle 
every thing elſe; and I myſt add 
(what I am enabled to ſay from 
my own long and cloſe obſerva- 
tion) that there is not a man, of 
any profeſſion, or in any fituation, 
of a more erect and independent 
ſpirit ; of a more proud honour z 
D 4 a more 
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a more manly mind; à more firm Adventures. of Eyles Irwin 
and determined integrity. Aſſure 
_ yourſelves, that the names of two 


ſuch men will bear a great load of 


prejudice in the other ſcale, before 


7 be entirely outweighed. 
| ith this mover, and this ſe- 


| | conder, agreed the whole Houfe 


of commons; the hole houſe of 
lords ; the wwho/e bench of biſhops ; 


the king; the miniſtry ;- the op- 
. poſition ; 


all the | diſtinguiſhed 
clergy of the eſtabliſhment ; all the 
eminent lights (for they were con- 


: fulted) of the Diſſenting churches. 


This according voice of national 


wiſdom ought to be liſtened to with 
"reverence. To fay that all thefe 
- deſcriptions of Engliſhmen unani- 


miouſly concurred in a ſcheme for 
Introducing the Catholic religion, 


or that none of them underſtood 


the nature and effects of what they 


were doing, ſo well as a few ob- 
ſeure clubs of people, whoſe names 


you neyer head of, is ſhameleſsly 
abſurd. Surely it is paying a mi- 


. ſerable compliment to the religion 
we profeſs, to ſuggeſt, that every 


thing eminent in the kingdom 1s 
indifferent, or even adverſe to that 


religion, and that its ſecurity is 
wholly abandoned to the zeal of 

© thoſe, who have nothing but their 
xieal to diſtinguiſh them. In weigh- 


ing this unanimous concurrence of 
whatever the nation has to boaſt 
of, I hope you will recollect, that 


all theſe concurring parties do by 


po means love one another enough 
to agree in any point, which was 
pot both evidently, and import- 
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in 4 Voyage up the Red 1. 


in a' Fourney through the Deler 
'Thebais, From 455 4 rf 
1. the year 1777, Mr. Irvin, 
gentleman in the Eaft. Ind 
ompany's ſervice, was fent fro, 
Madraſs with diſpatches for Eng 
land. He embarked on board 
ſnow Adventure, Captain Bacon 
in company with three other gen 
tlemen, Major Alexander, Mr 
Hammond, and Lieutenant“ 
a gentleman whoſe name is kind| 
ſuppreſſed, for a reaſon that wi 
appear in due time; bound { 
Mocha on the coaſt of Arabia Fe 
lix: with a reſolution, either | 
reach Suez by a voyage up | 
Red-Sea, or to proceed by land 
the port of Alexandria, and then 
to take ſhipping for Europe, 
eight weeks, owing to the lu 
neſs of «he ſeaſon, they effefed 
po Page to Mocha, Here the'E; 


India Company have a refider 


and Mr. Irwin and his party f 
till the ſhip had laid in ftores f 
the voyage up the Red- Sea. 
the cuſtoms of the country, 
gives the following account; 
The women in Arabia are kt 
in much ſtricter confinement, d 
thoſe of their religion in Ind 
The females of rank are ſhut 
in their apartments, and never 
abroad, except now and then, 
accompany their hufbands on 
excurſion to the vallies, They 
veiled at theſe times from head 
foot, and ſent off upon horſe-d 
under cover of the night. Pat! 
ſimple recreation does not falle 
to their lot. The civilized 4. 


- are of all nations the leall incl 


an the 


ence 


i 


zun: and it is to be ſuppoſed, 
wok dorn here live and die, 
our (irring out of the walls of 
cha; ſuch is the tax that is 
Jon birth and greatneſs, even 
be remote country of Arabia. 
Tothoſe of a lower degree, there 
bne deviation permitted from 
{yerity of this cuſtom. Though 
7 are no public Hummums for 
L women to reſort to as in Turky, 
are indulged with the free- 
n of viſiting their neighbours, 
en the duſk of the evening can 
en their perſons from obſerva- 
©: for the thick veils in which 
r faces are buried utterly pre- 
dle the poſſibility of diſtinguiſh- 
> their features, We have met 
im ourſelves in the ſtreets, and 
xe conceived a fayourable idea 
their faces, from the ſymmetry 
their hg ures. | 
lpcontinence is held much more 
iminal among the ſingle than 
ied females. Though adul- 


ſeduction of a virgin is attend- 
| by a more' ſerious correction. 
| this they differ from the laws 
more enlightened kingdoms, 
dere an injury of this nature is 
* only vnpuniſhable by any 
lurſe of law, but the matter it- 
is treated in a very light man- 
Aud here the character of 
Arabian Legiſlator riſes far 
ond the boaſted policy of Eu- 
penn ſtates. To his juſtice it is 
Ang, that the deſtruction of in- 
xetce is held in ſuch abhor- 
te; and to his rectitude of 
Woking, that the mere accom- 
«0! a lewd woman ſhould en- 
Mater leſs rigorous treatment, 
a the mean betrayer of unex- 


aces ſimplicity, 
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We were ſurprized at the num- 


y is puniſhed with a heavy fine, 
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ber of Chriſtian renegadoes that 
refide at Mocha. 2 that the 
apoſtacy of men, who perhaps had 
no ſenſe of religion until they pro- 


feſſed Mahometaniſm, could pro- 


voke our wonder; but how their 
worldly intereſts could be advanced 
by the change. Reduced to a pi- 
tiful ſubſiſtence, and held in de- 
ſerved contempt by . the natives, 
we ſhould have ſurmiſed their de- 
fection to be merely the effects of 
deſpair; and that the fugitives 
from juſtice alone 1. their 
ſafety at this price, had not the 
example of a Greek pneſt ſome- 
what ſhaken our opinion. This 
prieſt, by name Ananias, I re- 
member to have heard mentioned 
io Bengal, as a miracle of piety. 
And yet in the ſeventieth year of 
his age did he publicly abjure the 
Chriſtian religion, in the courſe 
of a pilgrimage to- Mount Sinai. 
He was circumciſed, and received 
into the Mahometan church ; and, 
to crown the whole of this ſtrange 
proceeding, was led about the city 
for three days, according to cuſ- 
tom, mounted on an als, to re- 
ceive the alms of the faithful, which 
every convert is entitled to on his 
admiſſion to their myſteries. This 
happened during our ſhort ſtay at 
Mocha; and is one of the greateſt 
inſtances of the infirmity of h 
nature, which has come within the 
ſphere of my obſervation, _ 
Having taken in proper provi- 
fions, they re-imbarked on a voy- 
age up the Red-Sea to Suez, which 
is but a ſhort journey from Grand 
Cairo. The paſſage up the Red- 
Sea, little known to Europeans, 
is rendered extremely dangerous 


by rocks and ſhoals, and, ghe 
| wind 
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wind being ' againſt them, they 
could not run more than thirty 
miles upon one tack: their me- 
tod was to make one ſhore about 
ſun - ſet, then to tack and ftand 
oppoſite ſhore until 


over for the 
day- break. 4 
- When the veffel had beat up in 
that manner for ſome time, they 


ſuddenly found themſelves about 


-Fan-ſet on a hazy evening driven 

the current among a line of 
rocks and ſhoals on the Ara- 
bian coaſt, and in imminent 
danger of deſtruction. The ſnow 
Aurora had been loſt in the 
ſame place, about fix months be- 
fore. After an anxious perilous 
night, and various intricate tra- 
verſes, they took refuge in the 
| harbour of Yambo, that appeared 
in fight in the morning, Here 
they congratulated themſelves with 
a conclufion of their troubles, 


having heard of the hoſpitality of 


"the place, from the crew of the 
above ſhip- wrecked veſſel, who 


had owed their ſafety to the inha- 


bitants. This port was in the 
neighbourhood of Medina; and as 
the Adventure had landed a con- 
£derable ſum of money at Mocha, 
being a prefent from the Nabob 
of the Carnatic to the temple of 
Mecca, they doubted not of re- 
ceiving the moſt favourable treat- 
ment at Yambo. | 

. Nevertheleſs, after the gentle- 
men with the captain had been de- 
coyed aſhore by the moſt plauſible 
invitation from the vizier of- the 
town; and being amuſed in their 
negociations for a pilot to conduct 
the ſhip to Suez; they were at 
length refuſed all afliftance by the 


tation, and their 
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Mecca, and in the mean: 
uard was placed over * J 
ey were kept in firif co. 

ment. In the evening, the yi 

ſent to the captain to deſie 
would order the ſhip into he 
bour. They now began to fuk 
that ſome black deſign was in 

15 reſolu 
was to attempt to gain their! 


by force, and return on bo 
But whilſt they were conſulting 


this point, their boat's crew 
ſent to the ſame place of con 


ment, and the boat itſelf rem 
to ſome ſecret place — freſh 
junctions alſo were ſent to 
captain to order the ſhip into} 
bour. As they had no doubt; 
that this was done with a del 
to get the veſſel into their po 


and thereby prevent the diſco 


of their villainy : they reſolve 
the only chance of ſaving t 
lives, to ſend poſitive orden 
the mate to weigh or ſlip his 
chor with the firſt favourable wi 
make the beſt of his way to Juc 


and acquaint the Engliſh f 


there with their ſituation. 

was accordingly done —a fait 
Arabian whe kd been their in 
preter, and had attached hin 
to them, carried the letter to 
vizier—his ignorance of our 
guage. favoured their deſign, 
the interpreter paſſed it off fo 
order to come immediately 
harbour, For two days, the 1 
being unfavourable, they we 
the moſt dreadful ſuſpence. 
length they ſaw the ſhip ge 
under way; but the weather 
denly changing, ſhe ran am 
the breakers: the Arabians a 


visier, under pretence of waiting ed her from the ſhore, and 


far an order from the Xerif of 


people on board were = 


themſelves, as the con- 
or killing an Arabian, 


| ye 


je party on ſhore. They ſoon 


x poſſeſſion of the ſhip, and 
out 


all the guns and ſmall 


wing the three days they had 
ren here, many trading 
z having failed in and out of 
harbour, the vizier Was de- 
Hol all hopes of making a ſe- 
prize of the veſſel. He there- 
entered into. a kind of treaty 
the priſoners, and after extort- 
wofiderable ſums of money from 
and detaining them a month, 
ich time, the northern mon- 
z ſet in, he agreed to ſend 
% to Suez in a boat, for 
„ they were to pay the ex- 
pant price of 650 dollars. 
wer, they had nothing left 
b ſubmit, and the company, 
ung of Mr. Irwin, Major 
wander, Lieutenant „ at- 
l by ſour ſervants and Ibra- 
the Arabian interpreter, em- 
| on board their boat. This 
which from the price they 
fur her, they named the Im- 
jon, afforded theſe four gen- 
8 no more accommodation 
2 ſquare of about five feet 
, being formed of their 
„ with no defence againſt the 


Ir ſervants and the boat's crew 
atly occupied the reſt. 

the commencement of this 
e the lieutenant before-men- 
diſcovered by many extra- 
Kes, that the treatment they 
reed at Yambo had diſor- 
lis iatellects, He had be- 
L fears for his life from his 
Mrance into the boat, and 


a their departure by eſcap- 
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been the certain death 


Gy fun or mid-night dews, 


43 
ing aſhore, where he went back 
to the vizier to communicate his 
apprehenſions. He was brought 
on board again, where every thing 
was done to quiet his mind, and 
divert him; but with ſo little ſuc- 
ceſs, that the Arabs were in turn 
alarmed at his mad freaks, and 
poſitively refuſed to proceed on 
their voyage, if he remained on 
board. In this dilemma they were 
forced to ſend the poor man back 
to Vambo, with a recommendation 
to the care of Captain Bacon of 
the Adventure; and had after- 
ward the ſatis faction to hear of his 
recovery. | 

After a tedious coaſting voyage 
up the Arabian ſhore for a month, 
the boatmen, when they arrived 
at the gulph of Suez, ſtood over 
to the Egyptian ſhore under the 
advantage of the night, and made 
for the port of Cofire, which is 
about half-way between Yambo 
and Suez. The gentlemen. now 
found that the boat was originally 
bound only for Caſire, and that 
the vizier of Vambo, by making 
an exorbitant charge for a voyage 
to Suez, had doubly cheated them ; 
beſide expoſing them to a much 
longer and more dangerous journey 
by land, than if they had been 


conveyed to the port for which 


they had paid their paſſage. _ 
Cofire, which ſtands in 26 deg. 
20 min. north latitude, is deſcrib- 
ed as the ſouthern- moſt port on 
the coaſt of Egypt, and to have 
been of great note, and to be ſtill 
conſiderable, for the exportation 
of grain to Arabia, which is 
brought in caravans from the 
Nile. The town is however in a 
miſerable ſtate of decay, and the 
aſpet of the country round is 
dreary ; the eye cannot catch a 
. verdant 
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verdant ſpot, and this deſert is the 
barrier to the celebrated and fer- 
tile land of Upper Egypt. 


There was now no remedy, 
to land at the place to which they 


were carried; and to wait the ſet- 


ting out of a caravan with which 
they might travel to the Nile. 
The novelty of their European 
dreſs procured them many viſi- 
tors; to leſſen therefore the no- 
tice they attracted, they reſolved 
to aſſume the veſtments of the 
Eafterns; and as being alſo better 
adapted to the nature of the cli- 
mate, Their ſtay in this place 
was at a continual expence of 
preſents of one kind or other, 
which their new acquaintances 
contrived to get from them by in- 
finuations and importunities; hav- 
ing conceived high ideas of their 
wealth by their baggage. The de- 
lay of the arrival of the expected 
caravan, by the return of which, 


they were to proceed to the Nile, 


proved a opening to the 
Arabian Shaik to profit by their 
eagerneſs to depart. He offered 
to procure them as many camels 
as'they required for them and their 
baggage; for which, however, 


they were to pay double price of 


camel-hire to Ghinnah, on ac- 


count of the ſcarcity of thoſe ani- 
placing all their ſufferings | 


' mals at that time. To this mea- 
ſure they would have agreed, had 
not the price he demanded exceed- 
ed trebly what it ought to have 
done according to his own calcu- 
Jation. The news of the approach 
of the caravan put an end to the 
negociation, but afforded him op- 

rtunity to begin another for the 
2K of twenty dollars which he 
ſaid he wanted to purchaſe coffee; 
this requeſt, which their know- 
ledge of the Arabs taught them to 
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but 


tended by the aro. Aral 
e 


mels of the caravan having a 


To the government of Co- 


was but two dollars; they p 


wealth would not let the 


.  — 


conſider but as an"indirea 

of begging, their ſituation ind 
them to comply with; ang 
crafty veteran received them 
many profeſſions of pratitude 
promiſes to expedite their 
ney. | 
The next morning was uf 
in by a viſi> from the Shalk 


the town, whoſe errand was 
what they could ſtrip the tray 
of before their departure, 2c 


the preceding evening. 
the gentlemen determined tg 
them to the point of namin 
ſum total they were 10 pay fo 
riage to Ghinnah, they deli 
the following bill : 

De 


ſire for its protection 
To twelve camels from 
hence to Ghinnah | 
Two ſoldiers for a guard 
To a preſent to the Shaik 
for his company 


| It is to be obſerved that the 
hire of a camel for that 1 


money however on the ſpot! 
great ſatisfaction of their 


account of the Vizier of Y 
The ſuſpicions of their con( 


part with theſe travellers « 
{till more extortion ; for he 
the next morning and told 
in plain terms, that he mu 
more money. He condelc 
indeed to place this requill 
the account of the people 
town and country, who had 
peſtering him for preſent 


| dat it was their mis fortune 


. vaſt wealth, whoſe 


ng fled wich gold, pre- 
a E. and rich merchan- 
e, 


. It was in vain to 


ud be declared in a de- 


"1:0 ſend them in ſafety to 
le, until he received orders 
the bey of Cairo, unleſs the 
were fatisfhed with a dona- 
 rwenty-five dollars. When 
nnd was ſatisfied, the clouds 
lured. on his countenance 
el in a moment, and with 
+ good humour he ordered 
ls at the door to take up 
ooze. After his departure, 
found that inſtead of twelve 
„ by agreement, he had 
wrorided ten, and he had 
enough to avoid another in- 
„ by ſending his ſon to ac- 
ky them inſtead of attending 


wortone however ſtill purſued 
The young ſhaik found 
in the courſe of their jour- 
þ eparate them from the reſt 
Gravan, and after they had 
{innumerable fatigues, he 
te impudence to propoſe to 
them at Banute, a town 
abr ſhort of Ghinnah. 
ercumſtance (ſays Mr. Ir- 
my too barefaced not to 
u, and we determined to 
u, through an almoſt in- 
able heat. This reſolution 
warmed by Abdul Ruſſar, 

ſervant, who was 
No credit from his paſt 
ur. Accordingly, at two 
„de mounted our camels, 
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lered- by theſe people 


1g which it was their cuſtom 


late, the dependants of the 
vere yet to receive their 


done, that he could not 
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in ſpite of their importunities to 
wait until the evening, and moved 
on, in the moſt ſultry day I had 
ever felt in the Eaſt. We ſoon 
rejoined the merchant's camels, 
which had taken ſhelter under a 
thorn-tree at ſome diſtance, and 
were ready to attend us. While 
united with this body, we did not 
fear going aſtray ; and purſued our 
courſe, under a full ſecurity of 
bing on the road to Ghinnah. 
We had no water, but what our 
earthen guglets contained; and 
this was ſoon expended. It is 
im poſſible to deſcribe what we 
ſuffered from heat and thirſt durin 

this ſtage. A mouthful or two o 
dirty - water, which one of our 
1 gave me, made me forget 
or the moment his recent inſo- 
lence; and all our former appre- 
henſions were inſenſibly ſwallowed 
up in the more painful idea of 
falling victims to thirſt. Our 
tongues actually became parched to 
our palates ; and we were obliged 
to wet them every now and then, 
with ſpirituous liquors, to prevent 
ſuffocation from the clouds of duſt 
which continual whirlwinds threw 
around us, This expedient was 


but tranſitory, and ſerved indeed 


to increaſe the rage of thirſt. It 
was our common misfortune alſo 
to labour under a violent com- 
plaint in our bowels; and to the 
want of the bad water that occa- 
ſioned it—a want which we had 
lamented in the moſt earneſt man- 
ner—our preſervation was probably 
owing. I was ſo afflicted myſelf 
with this diſorder, that I could 
ſcarcely fit my camel through ex- 
ceſs of pain. The wind and duſt 
had equally affected our fight, fo 
that we wandered on in agony and 
darkneſs. There is no doubt that 

our 


be * 
n * 
I 


our Arabian F e partook 
in ſome meaſure of our ſufferings ; 

but they were too much accuſtomed 
to the ſun, to feel all the effects of 
his fury; and we had ſome reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that their ſtock of water 
laſted long after ours had failed us. 


To crown this ſcene of diſtreſs, we 


at length overtook the ſhaik, who, 
we learnt, had been diſappointed 
in repleniſhing his ſkins, by the 
appearance 

e ſprings. This news ſounded 
like the knell of death in our ears; 
not from the neighbourhood of 
theſe "robbers, who were once ſo 
formidable to our fears, but from 
the abſence of a fluid, on which 
we ſuppoſed our lives' to depend. 
Faint and ſpiritleſs, therefore, we 
toiled on until eight o'clock at 
night, when we halted, without 


having encountered any foe in the 


„ But far different was this 
halting-place. from any other we 
had come to. Without a draught 
of water to moiſten our throats, it 
was impracticable to force down a 


morſel of bread ; and the pain and 


wearineſs under which our bodies 
Jaboured, were too extreme to ad- 
mit of a momentary repoſe. Over- 
whelmed with hunger, thirſt, and 
fatigue, we ſat ourſelves upon the 
ground, and revolved our melan- 
choly ſituation in filence. Every 
| ſkin was alternately ranſacked by 
us for water, and not an article 
left untried that was likely to pro- 
duce the leaſt moiſture. My com- 
panions and I had unluckily re- 
courſe to raw onions, which were 


among the baggage. But no ſooner. 


ad we taſted of this potent root, 
than we repented of our raſhneſs. 
The effect was quite contrary to 
our hopes; and our drought was 
irritated to the higheſt degree. 


wild Arabs about. 


ſaw in their poſſeſſion ; 


heart of the beholder. N 


"4# 


This ſtage was fix houts, or 
miles. i 
After ſive days journey t 1 


theſe deſerts, they at 

rived at Ghinnah, 1 hi i 
the Nile, where they again f 
themſelves in much work } 
than at Cofire, Their land 
and the vizier of the city 
together, and by ſundry wn 
and farcical pleas of differ 
contrived to detain them from 
voyage down the river, and to 
them of their money and eie 
Iuable article, even to' their 
and wearing apparel, that 


extortions they were obliget 
ſubmit to, finding by exper 
that among theſe people reſi 
never produced redreſs, 
having been kept prifoners by 
landlord,” ſubje& to a bar 
courſe of depredation, th 
at length happily reſcued 
theſe plunderers, by the 1 
expected arrival of the ſha 
Arab, whoſe character and | 
viour Mr. Irwin thus deſcribe 
Iſman Abu Ally, the great 
of the Arabs—for ſuch we y 
render the ſhaik Ul Arab 
ſhort fat man, of about five 
two inches, high, and turnel 
we learn, of ſeventy-five, 
eyes are grey, and his comple 
very fair; but, what at once 
him a ſingular and more you 
look, his beard, which 1s 
buſhy, is coloured of a brigh 
Jow. This exterior may not 
the moſt promiſing, av n 
create diſtaſte, if the benen 
that beams from his countent 
were not foremoſt to ſecuſt 


can the fhrillneſs of his 1 
which is harſh and diſſonant, 
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beauty of the ſentiments, 
Ii is made uſe of to convey. 
y fil aftive, for e man of his - 
nd age; and his ſpirits are ſo 

| that were it not for the ra- 
"hat time has made among 
ſeab, be might | pas for a 
ger man by twenty years at 
d. Except the viziers of Yam- 
nd Ghinnah, whom we had 
{ to be villains by ſad expe- 
% we had hitherto dealt with 
Joſs of the nation. It was 
ned for this moment, for us to 
«with the polite gentleman and 
joneſt man, comprized in the 
n where they ou 1 
herepreſentative of his people. 
We al guck cauſe to find, 
ve had not given the ſhaik too 
þ credit for bio integrity. His 
utience to acquit himſelf in our 
wion, of any connivance at the 
lu of his ſervants, could 
ely be reſtrained by the forms 
enility, which precluded bufi- 
during our repaſt, But no 
er was it ended, than he ſhifted 
converſation, and came directly 
he point which we were ſo much 
erned in. He lamented the 
ment which we had under- 
, and which could only have 
bpened in his abſence; and he 
emently reprobated the be- 
noar of his officers, which he 
termined to puniſh in the 
Lexemplary manner. After a 
kading queſtions, which tended 
nürm the report that had been 
le to him touching our ſtory, 
profeſſed, that his return to 
nab had been haſtened on our 
uit. That he had come pur- 
ly to do us ſtrict juſtice on our 
Hecutors, and to diſpatch us 
ft a fafe conduct to Cairo. As 


valuables, 
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a proof of his ſincerity, he ordered 
Ally, the brother of Mahomer, 
their landlord, and a partaker in 
the ſpoil, to be brought before 
him. He had been previoully 


taken into cuſtody, and was 
waiting without, to be examined. 
With this fellow came Sauker, one 


of the rogues who had aſſiſted to 


plunder us, and who of his own 


accord produced the things which 
had fallen to his ſhare, in the 
diviſion of the ſpoils. He laid 
them at the ſhaik's feet; and with 
the greateſt effrontery declared, 
that he had taken them, only to 
ſecure them from the thieves of 
the houſe : and that his truth might 
be deduced from his care of our 

perty. Though his offence was 
palpable, this ſtep was ſufficient to 


ſKreen him from puniſhment-in a 


country, where retribution is all 
that is required by the proſecutor, 
and where juſtice is generally to be 
appeaſed by pecuniary fines. But 
the ill-adviſed Ally did not eſcape 
in this manner. He boldly denied 
having robbed us of money or 
and was loudly ex- 
claiming at the injuſtice of the 
accuſation, when the ſhaik raiſed 
his voice, and a dozen Abyſſinian 
ſlaves ſuddenly ſeized on the cul- 
prit, and hurried him out of the 
room. We were in pain for the 
fellow, and were meditating on the 
conſequences of his arreſt, when he 


was brought into our preſence. 
again, bound hand and foot, with 


a Chain about his neck, by which 
he was held. He was on the point 


of receiving the baſtinado on his 


knees, when he confeſſed the 
charge, and promiſed to return all 
that he had taken from us. The 
ſhaik was iaclined to infli&t the 
| puniſh- 
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puniſhmenr on him; but by the 

2nterpoſition of thoſe about ham, to ſearch his h 
in which we joined, he temitted it goods. This 
for the preſent ; and directed Ally 
to be led home, that he might. 
produce the goods. Our triumph 
was complete. One of our ancient / 
enemies had atoned for his crime, 
in a manner chat outwent the moſt ſhaik's nephew. This coufdei 
ſanguine idea of revenge. - The 
other was humbled at our feet. - 
He ſurvived indeed: but it was 


only to abaſe himſelf before us, 
and to 


turned, and produced a few of the 


leaſt valuable articles, He earneſtly 
' requeſted until the morning to de- 


liver up the reſt, and to repay us 
the money that he had cheated us 
out of. This was granted him at 


our deſire, and the priſoner com- 


mitted to his own houſe, under the 
cuſtody of a ſtrong guard? 
We breakfaſted betimes, and 


at ſeven. o'clock went to the ſhaik's 


houſe. The court were already 
aſſembled in an open ſpot before 


the houſe, which was ſhaded by an 


high wall from the morning ſun. 
Here we found the ſhaik encom- 


_ paſſed by his great men, with a 


number of ſoldiers and attendants 
at ſome diſtance in their front. 
Carpets were ſpread in the inter- 


mediate ſpace for our reception. 


Here we ſeated ourſelves, after 
making our obeiſance to the ſhaik, 
and waited in filence the iſſue of 
the trial; Next to the ſhaik's right 
hand was placed his nephew, and, 
as we underitand, his declared ſuc- 
ceſſor in the government. f 

uſt hefore we came in, the 
.culprit Ally had undergone a ſevere 
baſtinado, on again proving re- 


fractory ; and the hakeem was fe 


were of ſhort” continuance. 
depend upon our mode- 
ration for, his ſecurity |! | 


His coungenance inſtantly was 


4 


ouſe ſor the ft 
in the Proceedings, which wa 
interrupted” by the ſudden appe 
2 of the vizier, who, 0 Qt 
great aſtoniſſiment, tock 3 
which was vacant next 0 


was unexpected, and filled u: 
unfavourable prognoſtics of 


event of our ſuit. But our dot 


had entered - unregarded by 
maſter, and -was talkin 
great eaſe to thoſe about hi 
when the ſhaik turned about, 
in a ſolemn tone aſked him for 
ſhauls and things, which he! 
received from- the Engliſh | 
tlemen. The whole frame of t 
gay courtier was evidently dife 
poſed by this queſtion. He 
probably laid his account with 
fupprefling the part he had t: 
againſt us, after the high h 
with which he had once ſtopf 
the accuſation of Abdul Ru 
and was unprepared with an evaſ 


robed of its pleaſantry; his lit 
trembled, and his tongue fault 
in framing a reply, the ſudlt 
of which was, that he wi 
ſtranger to the matter with wi 
he was charged. We were aſhat 
of the meanneſs of a man of 
rank, but the wrath of thei 
was wound up to the higheſt p 
at the hearing of this falſe 
He was confirmed of the guilt | 
the ſymptoms which the offe 
diſplayed ; and without calling 
freſh evidence to corroborate it 

roceeded to decide, But he « 
— find utterance for his 
ders, which were to arrek 


vizier immediately. A 
ber of ſlaves ſtarted from 
' affoniſhed miniſter could 
believe his ears, and would 
. himſelf that 
| affair. was a jeſt. He was 
bit hands upon his perſon, tum- 
bim from his proud ſeat, and 
L 2: rude- manner hurried him 
in ſpite of his outcries and 
tlef refiſtance. This behaviour 
| only to exaſperate the ſhaik. 
eyes flaſhed with the honeſt 
dgnation which lighted his bo- 
p; his ſtrength could ſcarcely 
port the agitations of mind; 
| after ſome effort, he raiſed 
Inſelf from his carpet, and re- 
| his commands in a voice, 
track terror into the breaſts of 
reſent, He was immediately 
rounded by a croud of his cour- 
ers, who kiſſed his hands, em- 
d his knees, and interceded 
th him for the 
wer, Theſe nobles took no ſhare 
the paſhons of their monarch, 
were only attentive to excul- 
one of their body, though at 
expence of honour and juſtice, 
[maſt own that I was concerned 
the fearfal fituation of a man, 
had never been guilty of any 
al violence towards us, and 
de — treſpaſs was the re- 
* of preſents, on his aſſurances 
poteftion, when he permitted 
1 by our inhoſ- 
boſt and his adherents. 
„ however, were crimes of 
leepeſt dye, in the eyes of the 
KM old maik. When we directed 
man to plead for the inoffenfive 


mac of the vizier towards us, 
You, XXIII. | 


n the 
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pardon of the 


"nan 
he would not hear of any apo! 

for a villain, who had fo liete oh, 
honour of his country at heart, as 


to injure its character by winking 


at the mal-treatment of ſtrangers. 
He-could the lefs overlook it in a 
ſervant” of his own; and added, 


that it was at our inſtance only, he 


would remit the puniſhment due to 
his enormity. The mortification 
nevertheleſs was reſerved for the 
vizier, that he ſhould be brought 
before us, diſarrayed of his ga 
apparel, his hands bound behind 
him, and a chain faſtened about 
his neck. In this miſerable plight, 


he was told of the obligation he 


was under to our generous appli- 
cation; and led home by a guard; 
to produce his ill - gotten acqui- 
fition, as his only hope of ſafety. 
We obſerved a general murmur 
among the grandees, at the com- 
pliment which was -paid us on this 
occaſion, The diſgrace of one of 
their body excited no friendly fen- 
timents towards us; and not a few 
menacing looks were thrown upon 
us from the circle. On the other 
hand; the ſhaik harangued them 
in a ſenfible and pathetic ſpeech, 
on the honour of their nation; 
He caft the moſt juſt and ſevere 
reproaches on the character of the 
abſent miniſter, and warned thent 
in future, againſt, ſuch inhuman 
practices towards chriſtians and 
ftrangers. He then turned to us 
with the kindeſt aſpect, and re- 
aſſured us of his protection. He 
attributed the commiſſion of the 
offence to the neglect of the ha- 
keem of Ghinnah, who had flum- 
bered like an unwary centinel on 
his duty. For this he had been 
diſchar from his office, and a 
flave of his own been ſent to take 

K : Care 
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care of us until his arrival. All 


that was now wanting to complete 
our ſatisfaction, was the recovery 


of our loſſes, which he would ſee 
effected; and our journey to Cairo, 
which he ſwore ſhould be accom- 
pliſhed without an 
offered to an hair of our heads. 
Our ignorance of the Arabian 
language obliged us to have re- 
courſe to our interpreter, for an 
acknowledgment of thefe favours. 
But, at the ſame time, it ſaved us 
the confuſion of appearing at a loſs 
for a ſuitable reply. We ſheltered 
ourſelves under this fortunate cir- 
> which, in a great mea- 
left our patron to conceive a 
aticude, which words would have 


but poorly expreſſed, 
A meſſenger now arrived with 


two ſhauls and my chreeſe, from 


the vizier. The other ſhaul, he 
ſaid,, he had parted with; and the 
piſtols he had given to Ally. Once 
more, therefore, was the wretched: 
Ally produced - before the court ; 
and on denying the receipt of them, 
the baſtinado was again inflited 
on him. Beſides the articles which 
had been reſtored, there were ſtill 
a filver urn, a pair of gold knee. 
buckles, and a quantity. of valuable 
linen to be accounted for. Not 
to ſpeak of the money which they 
obtained from us, under various 
tences. But theſe were ſaid to 
ve fallen to Mahomet's ſhare in 
the diviſion; and his robbery and 
death were made a plea of by the 
family, to _ us for our loſs. 
The ſhaik would not hear of this 
apology, which he termed falſe 
and evaſive, And ſooner than we 
ſhould ſuffer by that family, he 
declared, that he would firſt order 
their ſubſtance to be d ſ. ofed of, 


* 


injury being 


and if chat would not rene 
our loſſes, Ally and * 
them ſniould be ſold as faves 
make op the ſum. It was n 
time ſor us to interfere, 1 
matter was exceeding the bonne 
to which we meant to puſh it 
and policy, as well as humanity 
prompted us to drop it, ( 
principal aim was to get fro 
Ghinnah, under' a proper pre 
tection. Our perſecutors had bes 
chaſtiſed, and it was preferable f 
us to put up with ſome incorve 
nience, rather than run the riſk « 
being detained here, in the py 
ſuit of full redreſs. On this a0 
count we liſtened to the mediatic 
of the hakeem, and ſome of ü 
courtiers, who beſeeched us 
withdraw our claim to all hi 
eighty dollars of the remaini 
debt, which Ally might raiſe fre 
the camels he poſſeſſed, Our 1 
quieſcence in this propoſal gaing 
us credit with all preſent, and d 
a particular compliment from t 
worthy ſhaik 3 who proteſted, th 
he could not but admire our gen 
roſity, though it was exerciſed 
the expence of their national ch 
racer. The reader, perhaps, 1 
agree with us, that we ought 1 
to have ſabſcribed to this 1 
nuation, as fuch a man as was th 
before us, was enough to redee 
his nation from obloquy. 
The court now broke vp, 1 
we were diſmiſſed, not a | 
pleaſed with this mode of adn 
niſtering juſtice. The puniſhme 
inflicted upon robbers in ot 
countries, ſuppreſſes the grown 
them in the general opinion. 5 


when we reflect on the frequs E 
robberies that are commitzed in - k« 
own, it ſeems doubiful, whe lit 


«of the ſentence anſwers 


we made up ſuch a preſent 
-7 would be moſt ac- 
Al to a man of his turn of 


In, It conſiſted of a couple 
te hauls, an Indian carpet, 
zpalampore,and an handſome 
bs and. caſe of - piſtols, - The 
and; piſtols, though articles 
be greareſt value, he returned, 
ſent us many thanks for our 
anbtance of him in the reſt, 
Ieh de ſaid he would keep for 
take, He alſo told Ibrahim, 
he had directed a merchant to 
ih us with camels for our 
ey, as the river was too 
bus ſor us to venture on. 

The reader will undoubtedly be 
to hear of the death of this 
ad man. Egypt was then 
fate of convulſion, and in 
of their revolutions his head 
taken off. But ſuch events 
matters of courſe in Africa and 


The good old ſhaik above- 
ioned, and who from cir- 
unces is ſuppoſed to be the 
o favourably ſpoken of by 
FPococke, in his Travels, de- 
Mr. Irwin and his fellow- 
to the care of Hadgee 
Wal, the maſter of his camels ; 
ba charge to convey them and 
baggage ſafely to Cairo: 


a, chat, ſhould the leaſt 
e it be made againſt his 
oc, he ſhould anſwer it with 

and he was ordered not 


bands and ſeals, to adviſe 
bulk of their ſafety. To ſecure 


elity beyond the reach of 


4 CHAR ACT ERS. 
ted end. As a ſmall 
of our reſpect, on our return 


1 and ſent it to the ſhaik by 


Run without a letter under 


temptation, the ſhaik al ſo directed, 
that the family of Hadgee Utralah 
ſhould be placed under a guard, as 
the ſureſt hoſtage for his integrity. 
On September 4, at 11 o'clock 
at night, as the moſt private hour, 
the Engl:th travellers left Ghinnah, 
where, notwithſtanding the redreſs 
they had received, they found their 
PAggage reduced to one half of the 
bulk they brought into the town. 
Their journey lay through-the de- 
ſert of Thebais, with eighteen 
camels for the accommodation of 
them; their baggage, attendants, 
and guard. On the third day of 
their journey in this deſert, they 
met with an adventure ſufficiently 
alarming, which we ſhall pive in 
the author's own words, firſt pre- 
miſing that they had halted to 
dine. | P 
At half paſt three o'clock we 
were mounted again, and going 
through the ſame valley, in about 
an hour, reached the bottom of 
another ſteep mountain. We were 
3 to lead our camels up, and 
in about half an hour gained the 
ſummit, where we found a plain 
near two miles in length, over 
which we rode. At fix o' clock, 
we came to the extremity of the 
mountain, when our advanced 
guard alarmed us with the news of 
a party of camels being in the 
vale, As it was a ſuſpicious place 
to encounter any of our own ſpecies, 
we all took to our arms, and af- 


ſembled on the deſcent, which was 


ſo craggy, and fo perpendicular, 
that, ſmall as our numbers were, 
we were enabled by our ſituation to 
have coped with a multitude of 
enemies, The ſtrangers had ob- 
ſerved our motions, and drew vp 


in a body below to wait the reſv1c, 
E 2 We 
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We no leſs than thirty 


camels, and deduced therefrom; procured 


that we ſhould have two to one 
apainſt us, in caſe of hoſtilities, 

o gain intelligence, however, of 
the diſpoſition of the ſtrangers, 
Hadgee 


Uttalah himſelf deſcended 
into che valley. He ventured him- 

ſelf unarmed, as a token of peace; 
and we were not a little impatient 
to behold the interview which was 
about to take place. We were 
deeply intereſted in its event; and, 
circumſtanced as we were, it is not 
ſurpriſing that we ſhould doubt of 
its — Zut we were happily 
deceived in our ideas. No ſooner 
had Hadgee Uttalah approached 
the new party, than he was recog- 
nized by one among them, who 


ran with open arms to receive him. 


He was preſently encompaſſed by 
the reſt ; and we could diſcern that 
he was ſerved with coffee and 
bread. This ſtaggered us in our 
Opinion of theſe people's profeſſion; 
and we began to gonceive that they 
might be travellers like ourſelves, 
who, in theſe critical times, had 
explored the deſert, in preference 
to the river. And we were now 
confirmed in this -conceit by the 
figns which Hadgee made to us to 
. deſcend. Theſe figns were inter- 
-preted' to us by our Arabs, who 
told us there was nothing to fear. 
We obeyed, therefore, and went 
down the hill in as good order as 
the path would admit of. We 
were met at the foot of it by Had- 
gee, who conveyed us and our bag- 
| gage to a ſpot at ſome diſtance 
from the ſtrangers, and then re- 
turned to them. Mar 

- embraces and congratula:ions that 
were exchanged between the Arabs 
dn both ſides. The firſt thing we 


6 


* 
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robbers... That they had overhe 


were the 


learned was, that water is. 10 
in this valley, which 
induced our gentry to halt here 2 
rep m our ſkins, We arriye 
2 ws paſt fix-o'clock, ſo il 
our e was three 
— — * n 
While Hadgee Uttalah was 
gaged in an earneſt converſati 
wich the leader of the other part 
Ibrahim and Abdul Ruſſar cn 
to us with looks of ſurprize, a 
informed us, that they had d 
covered the ſtrangers to be what 
at firſt apprehended—a band 


one of them boaſt, that this ba 
took the forty camels near Co 
during our ſtay in that town= 
anecdote which 1 before mentior 
—and that, on the banks of 
Nile, they had plundered a caray 
but a few days ago, with the ſpt 
of which they were now returni 
to their own country! It may 
imagined that we were not a lit 
ſtartled at this intelligence. 
novelty of the circumftance did 
diminiſh its unpleaſantneſs; 
our fituation was as alarming 
uncommon : but our minds w 
preſently relieved by the ailurand 
of Hadgee Uttalah, who n 
joined us. He made no ſeruf 
to acquaint. us with the p 
feflion of the robbers ; but adds 
that they had as much reg 
for their word as, other peop 
They happily knew him, wi 
was indeed the faving of 
effuſton of blood, For, on 
ſcore of friendſhip, they 
pledged: their word to him, 
they would not meditate the it 
wrong againſt us. We might 

them implicitly, for the wild 
had never been known to bit 


- (7 on ſuch occaſions. After 
ki preludey we were the leſs ſur- 
| ed at a propoſition which they 
Li made him, to ac us 
Cairo,” Hadgee himſelf recom- 
«de us to accept of it. Our 
Left; he faid, was every way 
emed in it. They would 
de us both as guides and pro- 
ans, in this un freq uented waſte; 
obere they once adopted a 

ſe, it was their character to 
Lemote it at the expence of their 
od. Had we diſtruſted this pa- 
eric; it was not for us to diſſent 
la the opinion of our con- 
or, who was actually the maſter 
ur perſons and effects. The 
does he has left at Ghinnah 
prevent his riſking his charge 
tony, and on this we rely at 
b juncture. We have fallen 
w precious company ! And it 
nes us to be on our guard 
nuch as poſſible. Never did 
hes in romance plunge into 
ater perplexities; and were not 
k narrative well atteſted, it 
pi mr to breathe the air 
Fition; But the enius 
ich preſided over — Res- 
It we have atchieved, will, we 
, conduct us ſafely through 
Wpreſent. 99! 

At ſeven o'clock the camels 
Wnging to the robbers went on 
water, and left their captain 
a guard only with their bag- 
e. This was a of con- 
nee but we betook ourſelves 
bed, with our arms by us as 
a, and got as much fleep as 
* cold would admit of. I was 
ufortunate as to be tripped of 
night-cloak at Ghinnah, and 
* no defence but a chintz co- 


Fu againſt the ſharpneſs of the 


| wit. which 1s due north, and as 


cutting as I ever felt it out of 
Europe. 2 e Set 
The captain of the (ſays 
Mr. Irwin) was — to - 
by Hadgee Uttalah at breakfaſt, 
and took a cup of coffee with us; 
He is a bold, laughing villain, of 
a middle ſiae, but large limbed; 
and would be _ featured, were 
not his mouth disfigured-by-a d 
ſcar, which contracts his upper — 
and betrays the loſs of ſeveral of 
his fore teeth; the effects we ſup. 
ſe of one of his rencounters ! 
There is a freedom in his be- 
haviour, which gains him our 
confidence, Far from being 
aſhamed of his way of life, he 
talks of his late exploits, and 
. two pair of Morocco 
ippers, a Turkiſh veſt, and other 
articles of dreſs, for fale. Theſe 
we readily purchaſed, to conciliate 
his good opinion; and neceſſity 
muſt excuſe our receiving ſtolen 
goods, knowing them to be ſtolen. 
Abdul Ruſſar bought an Alcoran, 
and other Ns books, the 
lunder aps ſome - 
riet; Ley rahim a — 
orſe- piſtol, which will be of more 
ſhew than uſe to him. Theſe 
things we have procured for at 
leaſt a third of their value; and 


Hadgee Uttalah has ſatisfied the 
robber, for which we are to ac- 
count with the former at Cairo, 
We had been careful to inſtil into 


our own people the belief of our 
being deſtitute of money; or God 
knows, what miſchief the diſco- 
very of our real treaſures . might 
produce againſt us. 

In truth, the conſcience of this 
robber is no leſs wonderful than 
his manners. He is eaſy of ac- 

E 3 gels, 
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ceſs, and yet carries a proper com- Narrative of the 8 ferin | 
mand over his party; and by his die St. 3 nk hea 7k 1 
own example teaches them to be ions, in the Deſarts of Egypt. 


civil, and even obliging to us,  _ | 

We would willingly make him a M de St. Germain, and 
ſuitable acknowledgment for this „ brother M. de Chij 
behaviour, but do not think it were, the one commandant 
fafe to produce money, oi to de- Daka, and the other at Caſing 


art in the leaſt from our profeſ— zar, two very im rtant | Jar 
Bone of poverty. It was with the at Bengal, — they obey jd pl 
reate t pleaſure imaginable, that priſoners of war by the Englif n c 
f could oblige him in a trifling 1 obtained leave on theiry 32 
int: with a couple of razors, role of honour to return to Pac! 1 
which he ſaw in my ſervant's and finding no ſhip to bring the . 
hands, and expreſſed a deſire for.“ to Europe when they Goubfee ® by 
Aſter a fortnight's travelling Cape of Good Hope, they ſet 1 of 
through this dreary waſte, under in a Daniſh veſſel for Suez in bas 
the guidance and protection of a Red-ſea, in hopes of croſing on Kite: 
band of Arabian robbers, a little with eaſe, the Iſthmus that fer 11 Vi 


before their arrival at the banks rates that ſea from the Mediter 
of the Nile, the robbers left them nean, and then embarking 
abruptly, taking a French leave; Alexandria for. Marſeilles. Af 
and Hadgee Uttalah inſinuated a perilous navigation they arri 
that the captain took this method at Suez the 24th of May 1) 
of ſhewing his diſintereſtedneſs, with. ſeveral French and Eng 
and to. ſave the travellers the that were paſſengers in the {a 
pain of diſmiſſing him without ſhip. They were no ſooner lan 
a. preſent. Indeed, as Mr. Irwin ed, than the Daniſh captain wn 
obſerves, the whole behaviour of to the French merchants at Cait 
theſe robbers was ſo extraordinary, to procure a caravan, that is, t 
and the adventure of ſo novel a camels neceſſary to carry the n 
caſt, that the reader would hardly chandize of the veſſe], which 
excuſe his parting with them, eſtimated at ſeveral millio 


without particular notice, Egypt is governed, or rather The 1 
| Me Poing arrival at Grand on. by 16 Beys or Loy 
Cairo put an end to the troubles The Porte preſerves there noi, di 
and anxiety of him and his com- but a ſhadow of authority, i te 
panions, as they then came to a reſides in the hands of a Baba d to 
commercial port, where the tran- whom the Beys keep, as a kill: |, 
ſactions of mankind, even of Eaſ- of priſoner, in the caſtle of C ce: 
terns, were conducted upon more In the ablence of Murat Bey, Marche 
liberal principles than in the in» moſt powerful of theſe 16 tyrant.” 
terior parts the country. who was gone to fight Hall If the / 
4 | Bey, one of his brethren, a rde 
as TH | cation was made to Ibrahim 5 leag 

| he promiſed the moſt ſtriking | tape t 


tection, and even offered ” 


le and; camels to carry the 

„ "This propoſal was accept · 
Teicbont hehcation : but unhap- 
jy. the wealth of the caravan, 
72 his avidity prompted him 
£1] to exaggerate, made him wiſh 
carry it off; and he concerted 
that purpoſe with the Arabs of 
fat (famous for their ferocity 
nd plundering) the blackeſt and 
wt conardly. of all perfidies. 
he camels 12 off from Suez the 
iich of June. The travellers ſet 


the night paſſed without accident; 
bit at break of day, in the mid- 
We of a defile, formed by two 
Mains of bills, the caravan was 
et by about 1209 Arabs: they 
if made three diſcharges of their 
oſquetry, and then fell ſabre in 
Lind on the ten Europeans that 
unpoſed the caravan, who being 
liperſed were hacked, taken, an 
Inpped even of their ſhirts, and 
Wen naked into the deſert. On 
he other hand, the real conduc- 
rs of the camels, on the firſt ſhot 
being fired, which was undoubt- 
edly the fipnal agreed on, turned 
the eimels about, and drove them 
lito the town of Tort, belongin 
b the Arabs, after having paſſ 
bur days under the walls of Suez. 
The Europeans, maimed, ftrip- 
ſed, and ftil{ purſued by the ban- 
WM, divided themſelves by chance 
Wo two parties. One took the 
Mad to Suez, which was but 
Mit leagues off, and the other, 
@nbſting of the perſons who had 
WMrched foremoſt,” and could not 
Ike their way through the body 
the Arabs, to gain Suez, ran 
Wards Cairo, which was twenty- 
Iv leagues off; but, in order to 


Ape the ferocity of the Arabs, 


.. CHARACTERS. 


Wit at fix o'elack in the evening; 


were obliged ta take by-roads, 
which increaſed prodigiouſly the 
diſtance. . . Medſrs. 
de St. Germain, and de Chilly, 
were in that troop; it conſiſted, 
with them, of a black, who be- 
longed to them; of Meſſrs. Bar- 
rington and Jenkins, Engliſhmen; 
of Mr. Vendelwelden, —— of 
the Daniſh ſhip ; of an Armenian, 
named Paul, who was interpreter 
to the ſhip; and two Mendicant 
Arabs: in all nine perſons. 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the 
dreadful torments and mortal an- 
guiſh that overpowered eight of 
theſe unhappy fugitives, has which 
. de St. Germain could not have 
eſcaped without a miracle, 
There is not a more burning 
climate on the face of the globe, 
than the deſerts of Egypt: the 
wind that blows there 15 a con- 
ſuming fire; there no rain ever 
falls: there is not a drop of water 
to be got, nor does a fhrub grow 
within a ſpace of thirty leagues ; 
and the End. almoſt *. red 
by the arching heat of the ſun, 
is compoſed of little angular peb- 
bles that tear the ſkin, and enter 
it like glaſs: by a ſtrange contraft, 
the nights, in that frightful cli- 
mate, are almoſt as cold as the 
days are hot; and when a man 


eſcapes the ſuffocating vapours of . 


the day, it is almoſt impoſſible to 
withſtand, without cloathing, the 
freezing air of the night. 
Ir was in this murdering deſert, 
that M. de St. Germain, with his 
unfortunate companions, had to 
ſtruggle againſt all the horrors of 
death during three days and four 
nights, without eating or drink- 
ing, parched with a conſuming 
thirſt, ſcorched by the ſun, ex- 
E 4 n 
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Act e French factory, 


Fe 


ubüng the ofers of every kind 
bes made him, chuſing ra- 
| eo give the preference to the 
merchants at Cairo. © 
. de St. Germain, being 
wily recovered; tried every 
but in vain, to obtain re- 


eas and merchandize that be- 
u to him in the caravan; 
n abandoning his fortune he 
comfort himſelf with the 
in, that he had the happi- 
i eſcape, all at once, every 
We kind of death, hunger, 
„ ſuffocating heat b Ph 
ul cold by night, exceſſive 

the deſtructive ſting of the 
Ws, the fire and ſword of the 
s, the grief of ſeeing his com- 


oy 
— 
2 


ba long and dangerous illneſs, 
Fenſequences of ſuch horrors 
. 
Ide hiſtory of this dreadful 
t, worthy in every reſpect to 
ad before the public, in ex- 
ang a picture of the greateſt 
en that any traveller ever 
untered, proves that, in at- 
png the paſſages of the Iſth- 
of Suez, one muſt be aware, 
Wot the ferocity of the Arabs, 


ne over Egypt. 


* 
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Ec chility; Ir was with the 
| july that he declined” 


Kan of about zoo, ooo livres 


ns periſh, and his inability | 
i becher; and, final- 


he perfidy of the Beys that 


"Of the Religion of the Kalmucs and 
n Mon uls. 2 the Account of 


the Nations of "the Rüffan Em- 
Pre. 1 f 4 * 


"ORMERLY' both the Kal. 
T mucs and Mongouls profeſ- 


ſed the religiom of the Schamans. 
This they afterwards changed for 
that of Tibet and Tungut, or the 
religion of Dalai Lama. 

In the interior regions of the 
eaſt, three religions prevail; which 
muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 


each other. Theſe are the Scha- 
mane, the Brahmine, and the re- 


ligion of Lama. That of the 


Schamans is the oldeſt religion in 


India of which we have any ac- 
count. It is mentioned by Stra- 


bo, Clemens Alexandrinus, and 


Porphyry. The firſ of whom 
calls them Germanians, the ſecond 


Sarmanians, and the 'third Sama 
zians. Its followers cultivated phi- 
loſophy; and the Brahmans them 


ſelves confeſs that they are in- 
debted to them for their ſcience: 
and they read the writings of 
theſe Schamans juſt as we read 
the Greek and Latin authors. 
Yet the Brahmans perſecuted 
their preceptors, and ſtopped not 
till they had forced them to fly. 


Inſomuch that for fix hundred 


ears paſt we no longer find an 
idk af them on — other kde 
of the river Ganges “. 
All the religions that continue 
to prevail on the other fide of the 


Ganges, ſeem derived from the 


Schamane. Even the religion of 


Lama is nothing more than a re- 


formed Schamaniſm. The old 


" Hiltoire du Chriſtianiſme des Indes par M. de la Crore; liv. xvii. 


Schamans 
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Schamans had nothing certainly ſeems highly probab 
fixed as to the origin of their is the B 1 Ts 
gods, or the time, quality, or rome; for neither the Tj. 
perſons of the ſucceſſion. Among nor Mongouls, nor Kalmucs \ 
the Lamaites one god ſucceeds' to an F in their langus c ” 
| Another, in an uninterrupted ſe- D*Anoille obſerves t 1 
rics, in the perſon of their Lama. generally to fignify goddd 
The religion of the ancient and Bodtan, or ; THER : I 
0 Mongouls prang ikewiſe from given to the kingdom of Til 

That of the Schamans, But theſe fignifies Gog"s-land. 
. barbarians being deſtitute of all Of this name Budda, 2 
writing, this religion, could only many traces are ſtill to be f 
be propagated by oral tradition, in the countries of the Mong 
As for the Burats,  Jakutes, and and of India. This god Song 
the heathen Tartars, their reli- Kodom is likewiſe called p, 

gion reſembles that of the an- Sat, i. e. The lord Pouti, 

cient Mongouls ; but it is with- Burats call their prieſts Bo. 
"out any coherence, and ſo muti- neſday is termed in all the | 
| Uted, that it would be very dif- gages of India - Budda, In 
- Kiceult to collect from its fragments Samikret, or holy language of 
any fort of ſyſtem of the old Scha- Brahmans, that day is ny 
mans. he: Budda-waram: in that of Cey 
We are able to trace the name Budda-dina in that of Siam, 
of the god of the ancient Scha- pout: and in the Malabarian 

mans, indeed, in the denomina- guage, Buden-kirumei. 
tion of the chief goddeſs of the All theſe names are the ap 
iameſe and Peguans, which is latives of one and the ſame g 


- 


 Semmona Kodom®*. _ | The inhabitants of the king 
- The Mongouls call this god of Leao have an academy, Wi" anc 
Schigimunz, and the Kalmucs Scha- which the prieſts of Siam rid de 
7, or Schak-Schimona, which for the acquiſition of their Ede o 
denomination muſt be our ledge. Theſe call their pine ft 

guide in obtaining our knowledge god indifferently either 5 

of this deity, who can be no ; 4 Kodem, or Schals. . ... 
other than the well-known Schata Tibet, this divinity has {ll 2 oir 
or &chektia, who was born 1017 other name, La. Perhaps 1 
years before the time of our Blei- name of Lama, as allo t likew; 
Saviour, and was called after the kingdom Leao itſelf, are ith a p 
his apotheoſis Fo. Pere Gaubil, rived from this denomination Rubrug 
In his Hiſtoire des Mongoux, con- the deity, 5 mordin 
feſſes that he cannot diſcover The ſignification of the ed to t 
whence the name Fo takes its ori- Schaman is differently ep; «pin 
gin. It is true nothing certain by three learned men. Our - - ws 
can be adduced about it. But it tryman, Mr. Thomas Hyde, FCarpiai, 
; $ Obſ-rya 
* The Tartars called god Kutai, Chutai, or Gudai ; the Perſians Kt ae 
Mo the C 


Sommona Kodom fignifies therefore probably the god of the S$chamans. 
| ter 


1 
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b it a fighing or ſebbing man. 
opfer explains it by a man 
1 bout paſſions. M. de la Lou- 
e mn ingenious and very learn- 
un who travelled to Siam, 
, that it ſignifies in the 
a, or holy language of the 
eſe, 4 man living in the 
134 hermit. | 7 
The laſt of theſe interpretations 
very well be reconciled with 
Lt Clemens Alexandrinus re- 
bp of his Sarmanes. They 
we hermits,” he ſays, ©* and 
live neither in towns nor 
houſes ; they cover their body 
vith the bark of trees, and eat 
zothing but wild fruits. Their 
drink is only water, which 
they ſcoop from the brook in 
the hollow of their hands, &c.“ 
de ame manner M. de la 
there, very ingeniouſly explains 
word Schaka. He derives it 
in the Siameſe word T /chau-+a, 
Ford, the uſual title of the Ta- 
wins or prieſts of Siam. Scha- 
| and Talapoin mean the 
e the former in the Balian, 
id the other in the common lan- 
ge of the Siameſe, 


CHARACTERS.” ' 


The monk 


Of the Religion of Tibet ; or, 
25 Dalai Lama. F rom the 2 


E have likewiſe only ob- 
ſcure and confaſed ac- 
counts of the religion of theſe 
people ; and the miffionaries re- 
e numberleſs abſurdities, both 
as to its origin and its dogmas. 
ubruquis ſeems to 
have had ſome knowledge of 
them f. But, ſpeaking likewiſs 
of the Neſtorian Chriſtians (who 
have even a biſhop reſident in the 
Kittaian town Segint), and of 
another ſort of idolaters whom he 
calls the Tuinians |], he confounds 
the three together. Carpini F, an- 
other monk, who travelled before 
Rubruquis to the great hord of 
the Tartars, repreſents the Us. 
gures as Chriſtians of the Neſto- 
rian ſect. The Jeſuit Gaubil 
aſſerts the ſame thing þ. | 
All theſe writers unanimouſly 
aſſert, that Chriſtianity was diſſe. 
minated over Tongert, China, 
among the Mongouls, and even in 
the family of their khans. But 
it is no eaſy matter to make theſe 
teſtimonies accord with the pro- 


Hiſtoire du Japon, tom. i. p. 46. Amſt. 1732. 169, 
| Vojgage du Rubruquis, chap. xxvi.—xxviii. 


{ Kubruquis, chap, xxviii. p. 60. & chap. xIvii. p. 125. Marco Paolo men- 
* likewiſe a Kitaian town Sin-gui [the termination gui is the Chineſe 4/chu}, 
[that a part of the inhabitants were Neſtorian Chriſtians. 

[Rubruquis, chap. xlv. aſſures us the Tuinians were idolaters. But, what 
gtraordinary, in the very ſame chapter he affirms, that the Tuinians were 
ed to the ſet of the Manicheans. The Oriental, Chriſtians often call 
nes Al Thenaoui, and his ſect A! Thenaouiah ; which word ſignifies the doc- 
| of the two principles. See D' Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. art. Mani. 
Ke it ſeems probable, that theſe Tuinians are Manicheans. . 

\ Carpini, Voyage, art. v. p. 40. , 

+ Odſcrvations Mathematiques, &c. publices par le pere Souciet, tom. i. 
4. D'Herbelot, Biblotheque Orientale, art. Igur.Uigur is called, accord - 
Ito the Chineſe geograpby, Turfan, 


ſent 


aroument in favour of 
| Een writers en- 
Voor to prove likewiſe, that 
I Perfian magi | received their 
ledge and their religion from 
| Indians“. And indeed as the 
ſuntians and the Brahmans have 
| great a ſimilarity in their man- 
nal life, police, tenets, and re- 
nous ceremonĩes, one nation cer- 
1 tranſcribed from the other. 
t the queſtion is, which nation 
wed them from the other? 
me arts, as well as ſome of the 
Auines of philoſophers, came 
n India to Europe, as the game 
che, the art of reckoning 
u ten cyphers, Democritus's 
ine of atoms, the metemp- 
oſs, Kc. which laſt was re- 
wed likewiſe by the /Egyptians. 
ythagoras brought this doctrine 
pn India, not from Egypt. Eu- 
tis, in his Chronicle, relates 
it about four hundred years 
kr the birth of Abraham, 
iich happened a hundred and 
ity years before the going out 
Eoypt, there came a ſwarm of 
Mopians from the river Indus, 
| ſettled in the neighbourhood 
Egypt. We here ſee that the 
dans made a voyage by water 
Egypt; but we find no ac- 
nts that the ZEgyptians ever 
le ſuch an one. | 
The Egyptians, on the con- 
„ may alledge the expeditions 


r, notwithſtanding theſe events 
mixed- with fables, the moſt 
ard relations have yet ſome cer- 
u foundation in truth, which 


* Anmian, Marcellin. lib. xxiii. 


Oris, Bacchus, and Seſoftris. 


e, et de Ia Tartarie Chinoiſe, tom. 


= 


OA KIA er EN  & 
bontier of India, it would 


we are not capable of thoroughly 
developing. It may be that ſome 
Egyptians emigrated likewiſe to 


India, in order to avoid the cruel 


treatment of the Perſian king Cam- 
byſes. At leaſt the hiſtory of 
mankind ſeems to ſupport this 


conjecture; for the limits of every 


religion have always been extend- 


ed as often as it has been perſe- 
cuted. - | . 
There are two perſonages that 


have for ſeveral centuries been 


very famous in the world, Preſter 


John and Dalai Lama. Three 
travellers, Carpini, Rubruquis, 
and Marco Paolo, firſt made Eu- 
rope acquainted with Preſter John, 
but they all have different opi- 
nions about him. The firſt re- 
preſents him as an Indian king ; 
the ſecond as a Chriſtian king of 
the Tartarian hord Naiman, whom 
he believed to be likewiſe Chriſ- 
tians. But both their accounts 
are certainly wrong. 

The Portugueſe having found 
a way to India by ſea round Afri- 
ca, diſcovered a certain Chriſtian 
prince in Abyſlinia, -whom they 
took for Preſter John, notwith- 
ſanding the three before-men- 
tioned travellers had placed him, 
not in Africa, but in the remoteſt 
=_ of the Eaſt, in the neigh- 

urhood of China. This cir- 
cumſtance they overlooked. _ 

But we muſt firſt proceed to give 
ſome. accounts of Dalai Lama. 
He lives in a pagoda on the moun- 
tain Potala, which, according to 
the Jeſuit Gaubil, is under 29% 6' 
northern latitude, and 259 58' 
weſtern longitude from Pekin +. 


+ See Du Halde, Deſcription de la 


IV. p. 122. 125. WH; 
18 
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His followers explain the nature having the ſame notion of 
of his immortality in the following Lama as the Mong „ 
2 * 4 1 P 8. Wes Wanda 
death of his body, paſſes into ano- Preſter John, of whom we be. 

ther human body which is born ſpoken 2 — in like mY 
exattly at that time, and this man gave riſe to many conjectures. l 
is the new Dalai Lama. Fgreateſt part of which are ſo in 

Almoſt all the nations of the probable as not to deſerve refur: 

' Baſt, except the Mohar ns, tion. We will begin therefore 
believe the metempfychoſis as the once by that method Which ſeen 
moſt important article of their to. promiſe the beſt elucidatios « 
faith; eſpecially the Indians, the the matter, | 
inhabitants of Tibet, aud Ava, The name Pretre Jean, or Ju 
the Peguans, Siameſe, Mongouls, was miſtakenly. heard by the f 
all the Kalmucs, and the greateſt Europeans that viſited theſe re 

part of the Chineſe and Japaneſe. gions, And, their fancy workin 
According to the doctrine of the upon it, formed many extravaga 
metempſychoſis, the ſoul is always ideas which were received an 
in action, and never at reſt; for cheriſhed in Europe, Theſe tr 
no ſooner does ſhe leave her old vellers perceived a certain reſen 
Habitation but ſhe enters a new blance between the ſound of 
one. The Dalai Lama being a word in the Mongolian and T 
divine perſon, he can find no bet- betan languages with that of 
ter lodging than the body of his French, Italian, and Portugu 
ſucceſſor; or, NN not the word. Unuſed to the ftudy « 
foul, but the Fo refiding in the languages, they imagined. ti 
Dalai Lama which ' paſſes into his ſuch words as had a ſimilar foun 
fucceſſor: and this being a god to muſt have likewiſe the ſame figr 
whom all things are known +, the fication in the language of Tit 
Dalai Lama therefore is acquaint- and of the Mongouls which the 
ed with every thing that happen- bore in ſome of the Europea 
ed during his reſidence in the for- This idea being once receives 


mer body. Thus, at leaſt, the many fantaſtical etymologies af e 

* thinking people of that religion fables naturally aroſe, as ti Jo 
would perhaps explain their me- about a certain Indian Johan ref 
fempſychoſts. The far greater Preſbyter, &c. Fe ; a ] 
pr of the worſhippers of Lama, Among all the etymologie of 1 

ow endan 


ever, do not require reaſon that of Scaliger ſeems to be ti 
and arguments 3 they be- moſt probable. This name, 

lieve; but take all in a literal cording to his opinion, came fi 
ſenſe, and examine no farther; India, and properly was Pre 


* Others relate, that they a young man in the pagoda during the life 
the Dalai Lama, who is 8 = a Iona a 

+ Do Halde, tom IV, p- 573. ; 

t Rubruquis ſays, that in his travels to the Greater Tartary, he was aſk 
by ſeveral Mongouls whether the Pope was really five hundred years old. 

De emendatione tewparwb, p. 637. 
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Profle Giani; for Gehan 


es gnifies (he wuerd), which 
V poch as to ſay, 4 mgſſenger 0 
rl; or an waiver /al apo/te. 
E Neſtorian patriarchs always 
E oriated tO themſelves the 
bs title of CATHOLICUS “, 
Dignißes, as every one knows, 
the fame thing. | 
Now, if we can admit that the 
&-naries of the Neſtorians came 
«eſe countries (which almoſt 
competent judge in ſuch 
wers will allow) then the Neſto- 
ytriarch'and Preſter John are 
perſon ; at leaſt according to 
ales of etymology. And this 
fer lohn being a chriſtian, he 
$ have been the Catholicus of 
Neftorians ; or perhaps only a 
p ſent by the Catholicus, who 
theſe diſtant regions aſſumed a 
her title than was ſtrictly due 
"wb 
the it-of theſe enquiries 
all find this Preſter John, or 
þ Neſtorian Catholicus, to be 
wiſe one and the ſame with the 
Iu Lama. 
eſter John was heard-of earlier 
the Dalai Lama. In the 
Itty of the Mongouls, where 
fer John is ſaid to have for- 
liy refided, they knew nothing 
a Dalai Lama before the 
of Kajuk-khan, one of the 
endants of 'T'ſchingis-khan +. 
gs the Europeans, Pere An- 
as one of the firſt who men- 


_ Xx- 5 - 


Fee Differtation de la predication de la foi Chretienne a la Chine, par 
ot, dans les anciennes relations des Indes, et de la Chine, p. 238, 


f Rubruquis, chap. xix. Marco Paolo, lib. c. 51. Gaubil, p. 105. & 143. 


bu Ralde, tom. IV. p. 576. 
Vorages, vol. II. p. 309. 
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Perizan and Indian lan- 


tholicus, Preſte Gehan, and Da- 


Dala, in the language of the Mongouls, ſignifies a %, or ocean, and in 
aptorical cation, an immenſe diſtance. 


Ss « 


63, 
tions him, about the year 1624 t» 
and Bernier ſpeaks of him as of a 
ſtrange novelty . 1 
It deſerves to be remarked, that 
the old writers, whilſt they take 
notice of the Neſtorians and Preſter 
John, ſay not a ſyllable of the WS GG 
Dalai Lama. But no ſooner are 1 | 
they become acquainted with the 
Dalai Lama, than they ceaſe alt 
mention of Preſter John and the 
Neſtorians in Mongolia and Tibet. 
All theſe circumſtances ſeem 
ſufficiently to prove that the Ca- 


_ 
* — - 
. „ - 


lai 5, are only one perſon. 
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An Account of the Sufferings of Lady 
Harriet Ld in * Cam- 


paigns of 1776 and 1777, it 
Canada, | 4 
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The following extraordinary Er- 
ample of Female Excellence is 
taken from Lieutenant General 
Burgoyne's State of the Expe- 
dition into Canada. It evould 
exhibit (ſays the General ) if well 
delineated, an interefting Piure 
of the Spirit, the Enterprizz, 
and the Diſtreſs of Romance, 
realized and regulated upon the 
chaſte and ſober Principles of 
rational Lowe and conmibial 
Duty.” Indeed one cannot wet 
imagine the Female Frame capa- 
ble of ſupporting ſuch extreme 
Diſtreſs ; and the General relates 
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the 


| year-1776. In the co 
campaign ſhe had traverſed a vaſt 


were 
An orderly ſerjeant o 


0 1 
1 p 
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- the Story in a Manner that does 
© Honour to bis F eelings. "a, 


1 ADY Hartiet Ackland had 


ery . l to 
anada in inning of the 
arls of that 


of country, in different ex- 


. tremities of ſeaſons, and with diffi- 
culties that an Euro 
will not eaſily concerve, to attend 


n traveller 


her huſband, in a poor hut at 
Chamblee, upon his ſick-bed, 


In the ing of the campaign 
of 1777, ſhe was reſtrained from 
offering herſelf to a ſhare of the 


expected before Ticon- 


deroga, by the poſitive injunction 
of her huſband. The day after 


the conqueſt of that place, he was 


badly wounded, and ſhe croſſed 
the Lake Champlain to join him. 
As ſoon as he recovered, Lady 


Harriet proceeded to follow his 


fortunes through the campaign, 
and at Fort Edward, or at the 
next camp, ſhe acquired a two- 
wheel tumbril, which had been 
conſtructed by the artillery, ſimilar 


to the carriage uſed for the mail 


upon the great roads of England. 


Major and commanded the 
Britiſh nadiers, which were 
attached to General Fraſer's corps, 


and conſequently were the moſt 


advanced poſt of the army. Their 
fituations were often fo alert, that 
no perſons ſlept out of their clothes. 


In one of theſe ſituations a tent, in 


which the major and lady Harriet 
, ſuddenly took fire. 
renadiers, 
with 'great hazard of ſuffocation, 
dragged out the firſt perſon he 


caught hold of. It proved to be 
/ "the major. It happened, that in 
0G the ſame inſtagt ihe had, un- 


and in the fame inftant a 92 


verely burned in the face and 


one continued. fire of cannon 


d perh 

e her 
der the walls of the back pe 
the tent. The firſt objedt he 


upon che recovery of her ſeq 
was the major on the other 


knowin 
not 


the fire, in ſearch of her. 
ſerjeant again ſaved him, but 
without the major being ven 


ferent parts of the body. E 
thing they had with them in 
tent was conſumed. 

This accident happened a lj 
time before the army had p 
the Hudſon's river. It neit 
altered - the- reſolution nor 
chearfulneſs of lady Harriet; 
ſhe continued her progreſs, 2 
taker of the fatigues of the 
vanced corps. The next call u 
her fortitude was of a diffe 
22 7 * more diſtreſsful 
of longer fufpence. On the m 
of tv ui, the grenadiers bt 
liable to action at every ſtep, 
had been directed by the majq 
_—_ the route of the artil 
an , which was not 

rr time the 26 
— ſhe found herſelf ne 
ſmall uninhabited hut, where 
alighted. When it was found 
action was becoming general 
bloody, the ſurgeons of the 
pital took poſſeſſion of the | 
place, #s the moſt convenient 
the firſt care of the wouni 
Thus was this lady in hearn 


muſketry, for ſome hours toget 
with the preſumption, from 
poſt of her huſband at the he 
the grenadiers, that he was I! 
moſt expoſed part of the 40 
She had three female compat 


- 


* . 
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vand lieutenant Reynell ; 
in the event their preſence 


ureons, very badly wounded ; 


| gence that : lieutenant Reynell 
bot dead, Imagina 
1 50 helps to figure the ſtate of 


whole groupe. 


th of October, lady Harriet, 
ber aſual ſerenity, ſtood pre- 
for new trials! And it was 
it that their ſeverity increaſed 
i their numbers. She was 
kr expoſed to the hearing of 
whole action, and at laſt re- 
the ſhock of her individual 
Wortune, mixed with the intel- 
were defeated, and ma- 
apriſoner. 

The day of the 8th was paſſed 
lady Harriet and ber compa- 
in common anxiety, not a 


pt what belonged to the hoſ- 
„ their refuge was among the 
Med and the dying. 

oon received a meſſage from 
Harriet, ſubmitting to my 
on a propoſal (and expreſſing 
uameſt ſolicitude to execute it, 
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Lindeſt expreſfans of his affection 


Mt, and buried there. 


le 
of the 
hot, 


e was ſdon brought to 


x little while after came in- 


tion will 


dum the date of that action to 


ce of the . calamity ; 
Ackland, deſperately wounded, 


nor a ſhed, being ſtanding, 


The circumſtances attending the funeral of this brave officer were 

able :—Early in the morning general Fraſer breathed his laſt—and with 
ton his laſt requeſt was brought to me, that 
Night be carried without parade by the ſoldiers of his corps to the great 


CY 


eb of Reideſl,-and-the 
of two Britiſu offioers, major 


if not interfering with m deſign s) 
of paſſing to the eamp of the ene- 
my, and requeſting general Gates's 
| to attend her —＋ 
Though I was ready to believe 
(for I had tiene) that pa- 
tience- and fortitude; in a fupreme 
degree, were to be found, as well 
as every virtue, under the moſt 
render forms, I was aſtoniſhed at 
this propoſal. After ſo long an 


agitation of the ſpirits, exhauſted 


not only for want of reſt, but ab- 
ſolutely want of food, drenched 
in rains for twelve hburs her, 
that a woman ſhould. be capable of 
ſuch an undertaking as dehvering 
herſelf to the enemy; probably in 
the night, and uncertain of what 
hands ſhe might fall into, ap- 
ed an effort above human na- 
ture. The affiftance:L was enabled 
to give was ſmall indeed ; I had 
not' even a cup of wine to offer 
her; but I was told flte had found, 
from ſome kind and fortunate - 
hand, a little rum and dirty water. 
All I could furniſh to her was an 
open boat and a few lines, written 
upon dirty and wet paper, to ge- 
neral Gates, recommending 
to his protection. | | 
Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain to 
the artillery (the ſame gentleman 
who had officiated ſo fignally at 


general Fraſer's funeral“) readily. 
undertook: to accompany her, 


and 
with 


out ſun-ſet the body of general Fraſer was brought up the hill, attended 
y the officers who had lived in his family. To arrive at the redoubt, it 
| * view of the greateſt part of both armies. General Philips, general 

and myſelf, who were ſtanding together, were ſtruck with the humi- 
' 2 they, who were * that privacy had been requeſted, 


might 
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with one female ſervant, and the 


major's valet- de- chambre (who had 
a ball, which he had received in 
the late action, then in his ſhoul- 
der) ſhe rowed down the river to 
meet the enemy. But her diſtreſſes 
were not yet to end. The night 
was advanced before the boat 
reached the enemy's out- poſts, and 
the centinel would not let it paſs, 
nor even come on ſhore. In vain 
Mr. Brudenell offered the flag of 
truce, and repreſented the ſtate of 
the extraordinary paſſenger. The 
guard, apprehenſive of treachery, 
and punctilious to their orders, 
threatened: to ſire into the boat if 
they ftirred before day-light. Her 
anxiety and ſufferings were thus 
tracted through ſeven or eight 
dark and cold hours; and her 
reflections upon that firſt reception 
could not give her very encou- 
raging ideas of the treatment ſhe 
was afterwards to expect. But it 
is due to juſtice at the cloſe of this 
adventure to ſay, that ſhe was re- 


ceived and accommodated by ge- 


_ neral Gates with all the-humanity 
and reſpe& that her rank, her 
merits, and her fortunes deſerved. 

Let ſuch as are affected by 
theſe circumſtances of alarm, hard- 
ſhip, and danger, recollect, that 


might conſtrue it into neglect. We could neſther endure that reflection, 
indeed reſtrain our natural propenſity to pay our laſt attention to his remains. 
Tue inceffant cannonade during the ſolemnity ; the ſteady attitude and ung 
tered voice with which the chaplain officiated, though frequently covered v1 
duſt, which the ſhot threw-up on all ſides of him; the mute but expreflive mi 
ture of ſenſibility and indignation upon every countenance : 
remain to the laſt of life upon the minds of every man who was preſent. 
growing duſkineſs added to the ſcenery, and the whole marked a 
that juncture, that would make one of the fineſt ſubjects for 
maſter. that the field ever exhibited. To the canvaſs, and to th 
of a more important hiſtorian, gallant friend, I conſign thy memo 
may thy talents, thy manly virtues, their progreſs : 
diſtinction; and long may they ſurvive !—long after the frail 


mall be forgotten. 
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the ſubject of them was a Wem 
of the moſt tender —— 
frame; of the gentleſt manner 
habituated to all the ſoft ele 
88 and refined enjoyment 
that attend high birth and for 
tune; and far advanced in a fat 
in which the tender cares, alway 
due to the ſex, become ind 
penſably neceſſary. Her min; 
alone was formed for ſuch trials! 


Tranſlation of a ſhort Extract fro 
a Fournal kept by C. P. Thun 


berg, NM. D. during his Vajay then 
to, and Refidence in, the Empir 15 
of Japan, in a Letter adareſſ bn 
to the P. R. S. 6 4 
[From the Philo. Tranſ. Val. 69.) Wii 
CTR ud 
URING my ſhort refiden t 
in London, where you i ln 
me the honour of introducing tienc 
to many men of learning, confi" 
verſations frequently aroſe, M 
which queſtions were aſked of m * 
concerning the empire of Japan | 
to theſe I could at hat 42 1 
anſwers only from memory; b pale 
having now got poſſeſſion of m Chuna 
papers, I have drawn out, for ti bn th 
farther ſatisfation of the Roy de la 
Society, and your particuk Ron 
fapire 
Wowec 


theſe 


objects v 


character 


the pencil 0 
e faithful pA 


| j 
and their erte find d 
record of my f 


frien 


* 
„„ F 


ende, the following ſhort ex- 
* of a journal which I kept 
polar during à reſidence of 
teen , months in that diſtant 
1 wg you, Sir, it is already 
Fefors of the Botanic Gardens 
4 Amſterdam, and ſome other 
enivent men of that place; firſt to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and 
fom thence to Japan: in order to 


thoſe countries, and to ſend from 


mknown kinds, for the uſe of 
deir collections in Holland. At 
the ürſt of theſe 1 I reſided 
tiree years ; and during that time 


hd the good fortune to obſerve 


both of animals and vegetables; 

In the year 1775 I failed from 
thence for Batavia, and after a 
tort ſtay there, embarked on 
und a Dutch ſhip, called Sta- 
tknſſe, bound for ſapan in com- 
jany' with the Blyenburg. On 
he 21ſt of June, we ſailed and 
led Pulo Sapatoo, the coaſt of 
China, and the iſlaridd Formoſa. 
Mn the 13th of Auguſt we made 
de land of Japan, and the day 
ſer were off the harbour of 
Npaſacti, the only one in that 
Mpire where foreign ſhips are 
Woyed to anchor. - 

During this paſſage we me 

nth ſevere gales of wind, in one 
if which the Blyenburg, having 
keiyed much damage in her 
ſul, parted company, and (as 
i 2fterwards learned) Was obliged 
zo back to Canton, to refit. 

We ſaled into the harbour of 
Iipafacci with our colours flying, 
( faluted the Papenburg, the 
mpcror's and empreſs's guard, 


\ 9. * a 
1 9 nt 7 h . 
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town, that 1 was ſent out by the 


areſtipate' the natural hiſtory of 
thence ſeeds and living plants of 


nd deſcribe many new ſpecies 


. 
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and the town itſelf. During this 
time there came on board of us 
two over banjoſes, ſeveral inter- 
preters, and inferior officers; and 
ſome people belonging to the 
Dutch Factory. C'S Tos 
"Theſe over banjoſes may be 
compared to the mandarins of 
China: a place is prepared for 
them upon the ſhip's deck, and 
ſome of them (for they are fre- 
quently changed) muſt be preſent 
when any thing is taken out of, 
or received into, her; They in- 
ſpe every thing, muſter the peo- 
ple, give paſſports to ſuch as go 
on ſhore; and every day report to 
the governor of Nagaſacci ' the 
proceedings on board: | 
Fhe attention and care with 
which theſe gentlemen execute the 
orders iſſued by the Imperial Court 
in 1775 is well worthy of relation. 
The moſt minute articles which 
are carried out of a ſhip undergo a 
jealous inſpection, both when they 
are put into the boats, and when 
they are landed from them ; and 
the ſame caution is uſed in em- 
barking goods from the ſhore. * 
' Bedding is ripped open, and 
the very feathers examined; ' cheſts 
are not only emptied of their con- 
tents, but the boards of which 
they are made are. ſearched, leſt 
contraband goods ſhould be con- - 
cealed in their ſubſtance; Pots of 
ſweetmeats and of batter are ſtirred 
round with an iron ſkewer. Our 
cheeſes had a more narrow in- 
ſpection; a large hole was cut into 
the middle of Each, and a knife 
thruſt into the ſides of it in every 
direction; even the eggs were not 
exempted from ſuſpicion ; many 
of them were broken, leſt they 
ſhould conceal contraband goods 


within them. 
F 2 Ourſelves, 


of the 
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Ourſelves, from the higheſt to 
the loweſt, underwent the ſame 
ſuſpicious ſcrutiny whenever we 
went from or returned on board 
the ſhip. Our backs were firſt 
ſtroked down by the hand of the 
inſpeQor ; our ſides, bellies, and 
thighs, were then in like manner 
examined; ſo that it was next to 
impoſſible that any thing could be 
- concealed, SO 11 

Formerly they were leſs exact 
in this viſitation; the chief of the 
factory and captain of the veſſel 
were even exempted from it. This 

Er they uſed in its utmoſt 
extent: each dreſſed himſelf in a 
great coat, in which were two 
large pockets, or rather ſacks, for 
the reception of contraband goods, 
and they generally paſſed back- 
a * and forwards three times 
a day. 

Abuſes of this nature irritated 
the Japan government ſo much, 


| that they reſolved. to make new 


regulations. For ſome time they 
found, that the more dexterity 
they uſed in detecting the tricks of 
the Europeans, the more dex- 
trouſly they contrived to evade 
them: at laſt, however, by re- 
peated trials, they have ſo com- 
pleatly abridged their liberties, 
that it is now almoſt, if not ab- 
ſolutely, impoſſible to ſmuggle any 


thing ie 38 
The complexions of the Japaneſe 


are in general-yellowiſh, although © 


ſome few,. generally women, are 
almoſt white. 'Thteir narrow eyes 
and high eye-brows are like thoſe 
hineſe and Tartars. Their 
noſes, though not flat, are ſhorter 
and thicker than ours. Their 
[hair is univerſally black; and 
ſuck a ſameneſs of faſhion reigns 
- through this whole empire, Se 


.are very wide, but partly "7 


, 1 } 
GISTER, 10, 
the head dreſs is the fame f. 
the emperor to the peaſant, 0 

he mode of the men's head. 
dreſs is ſingular; the middle part 
of their heads, from the forehead 
very far back, is cloſe-ſhaven ; the 
hair remaining round the temples 
and nape of the neck is 8 up. 
and tied upon the top of the head 
into a kind of bruſh, about 2; 
long as a finger; this bruſh ig 
again lapped round with white 
thread, and bent a little back. 
wards, _. | 

The women © preſerve all their 
hair, and, drawing it together on 
the top of the head, roll it round 
a loop, and faſtening it down with 


pins, to which ornaments are 
aftxed, draw out the ſides till they 
NN like little wings; behind 
his a comb is ſtuck in. 
Phyſicians. and prieſts are th 
only exception to the general 
faſhion ; they ſhave their heads 
intirely, and are by that mean 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the 
people. | 

The faſhion of their cloaths ha 
alſo remained the ſame from the 
higheſt antiquity. They conlil 
of one or more looſe gowns, tie- 
about the middle with a ſaſh ; thy 
women wear them much longe 
than the men, .and dragging ol 
the ground. In ſummer they ar 
very thin; but in winter quilte( 
with filk or cotton wadding. 

People of rank have them mad 
of f; the lower claſs of cotto 
ſtuffs: Women generally wear 
greater number of them than me 
and have them more ornamentec 
often with gold or ſilver flonet 
woven into the ſtuff. 

Theſe gowns are 
open at the breaſt; 


generally le 


their {leeve 
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in front, ſo as to. make a kind which are double, and filled with 


ket, into which they can 
of aut their hands, and in this 
they generally carry papers, or 
ſuch lie light things. by 

Men of 2 are diſtin- 

ed from thoſe of inferior rank 
pi ſhort jacket of thin black 
lu, which is worn over their 

uns, and trowſers open on the 
Fes but ſewed together near the 
bottom, which take in their ſkirts. 
came uſe drawers, but all have 
their legs naked. They wear 
ſandals of ftraw, faſtened to their 
feet by a bow paſſing over the 
inſtep, and a ſtring which paſles 
between the great toe and that 
next to it, fixing to the bow, In 
winter they have ſocks of linen, 
and in rainy or dirty weather, 
wooden ſhoes. 

They never cover their heads 
but on a journey, when they uſe a 
conical cap made of ftraw ; at other 
times they defend themſelves from 
the ſun or the rain by fans or um- 
—_—..: 

In their ſaſh they faſten the 
ſabre, fan, and tobacco-pipe ; the 
labre always on the left ade, and 
(contrary to our European cuſtom) 
with the ſharp edge uppermoſt. 
Thoſe who are in public employ- 
ments wear two, the one conſi- 
ferably longer than the other. 
Their houſes are built with up- 
night poſts, croſſed and wattled 
wth bamboo, plaiſtered both 
without and within, and white- 
waſhed, They generally have two 
kories; but the u permoſt is low, 
ad ſeldom inhabited. The roofs 
we covered with pantiles, large 
and heavy, but neatly made. The 

is are elevated two feet from 
ground, and covered with 
planks, -On theſe are laid mats 


raw three 6r four inches thick, 
The whole houſe conſiſts of one 
large room ; but may be divided 
at pleaſure into ſeveral ſmaller, by 


partitions made with frames f Wane 


wood, filled up with painted pa- 
per. that fix into grooves made 


for that purpoſe in the floor and 
cieling. 


The windows are alſo 
frames of wood, divided into 
ſquares, filled up with very thin 


white paper, tranſparent enough 


to anſwer tolerably well the pur- 
poſe of glaſs. 

They have no furniture in their 
rooms; neither tables, chairs, 
ſtools, benches, cupboards, or 
even beds. Their cuſtom is to fit 
down on their heels upon the 


mats, which are always ſoft and 


clean, Their victuals are ſerved 
up to them on a low board, raifed 
but a few inches from the floor, 
and one diſh only at a time, Mir- 
rors they have, but never fix them 
up in their houſes as ornamental 
furniture; they are made of a 
compound metal, and uſed only 
at their toilets, 

Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 
their winters, which oblige them 
to warm their houſes from Novem- 
ber to March, they have neither 
fire-places nor ſtoves; inſtead of 
theſe they uſe large copper pots 
ſtanding upon legs; theſe are lined 
on the inſide with loam, on which 
aſhes are laid to ſome depth, and 
charcoal lighted upon them, which 
ſeems to be prepared in ſome man- 
ner which renders the fumes of it 


not at all dangerous. 


The Portugueſe, in all pro- 
bability, firſt introduced the uſe 


- of tobacco into Japan : however, 


be that as it may, they uſe it now 
with great frugality, though both 
F 3 


. 
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ſexes, old and young, continually 
+ ſmoke it, blowing out the ſmoke 
through their noſtrils, The firſt 
compliment offered to a ſtranger 
in their houſes is a diſh of tea and 
à pipe of tobacco, 
have mouth-pieces and bowls of 
braſs or white copper. The hol- 
low of the bowl is ſo ſmall as 
- ſcarce te contain an ordinary pea. 
The tobacco is cut as fine as a 
bar, about a finger's length, and 
zs rolled up in ſmall balls like 
ills, to fit the ſmall hollow in the 
wl of the pipe; which pills, as 
they can laſt but for a few whiffs, 
muſt be very frequently renewed, 


Fans are uſed by both ſexes 
equally, and are, within or with- 


out doors, their inſeparable com- 

anions, 3 

The whole nation are naturally 
| Cleanly ; every houſe, whether 

public or private, has a bath, of 

which conſtant and daily uſe is 
made by the whole family. 

'You ſeldom meet a man who 
has not his mark imprinted on 
the ſleeves and back of Fs cloaths, 
in the ſame colour in which the 

pattern is printed; white ſpots are 
| left in manufacturing them, for 
the / purpoſe of inſerting theſe 


marks. by 


Obedience to parents and re- 
ſpect to ſuperiors is the character- 
iſtic of this nation: it 1s pleaſing 


do fee the reſpect with which in- 


feriors treat thoſe of high rank; 
if they meet them abroad, they 
ſtop till they have paſſed by; if in 
u houſe, they keep 
bowing their heads to the groùnd. 


Their ſalutations and converſations 


between equals abound alſo with 
civility and politeneſs; to this 
children are early accuſtomed by 
the example of their parents, 
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at a diſtance, 
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Their penal laws are very ſe. 
vere ; but puniſhments are ſeldom 
inflicted. Perhaps there is n 
country where fewer crimes againſt 
ſociety are committed. 

Their uſage of names differ, 
from. that of all other nations 
The family name is never made 
uſe of but in ſigning ſolemn con- W 
tracts, and the particular name by 


which individuals are diſtinguiſhed th 
in converſation varies contin to 2 
the age or ſituation of the perſon wn 


who makes uſe of it: fo that 
ſometimes the ſame perſon is, in 
his life-time, known by five or fix 
different names. 


They reckon their age by even 1 
years, not regarding whether they nerci 
were born at the beginning or the d 5 
end of a year, fo that a child in 4 
ſaid to be a year old on the new 101 
year's day next after his birth ne 7 
even though he has not been bon weor. 
many days, ” bays; 

Commerce and manufacture dur 
flouriſh here, though, as theft avec 
people have few wants, they ar ww. 
not carried to the extent which ad 
ſee in Europe. Agriculture is { 4A 
well ' underſtood, that the whole * 
country, even to the tops of th our py 
hills, is cultivated, They ad nen, 
with no foreigners but the Dutcl ticles 
and Chineſe, and in both caſe ck-h 
with companies of privileged mer een w. 
chants, The Dutch ex port cope eim 
and raw camphire, for which the journey 

Heſame 


ive in return ſugar; ripe cloves 
7 wood, ivory, tin, lead 
tortoiſe-ſhell, chintzs, and a fe 
triſles more, 

As the Dutch company do no 
Pay duty in Japan, either on the 
exports 'or imports, they ſend 2 
annual preſent to the court, con 
ſiſting of cloth, chintzs, ſuccotas 


cottons, ſtuffs, and ER: 1 


[ had the ſatisfaction to attend 
te ambaſſador, who was intruſted 
with thele preſents, on his journey 
t [eddo, the capital of this vaſt 
expire, fituated at an immenſe 


1:4ance from Nagaſacci, a journey 


itted to go, attended by two 
hundred Japaneſe at leaſt. 
e left our little iſland of De- 
ima, and the town of Nagaſacci, 
mn the 4th of March, 1776, and 
tavelled through Cocora to Simo- 
noſeki, where we arrived on the 
12th, and found a veſſel prepared 
fir us; we embarked on board her, 
2nd coaſted along to Fiogo. From 
thence we travelled by land to 
Ofacca, one of the principal com- 
mercial towns 1n the empire. At 
this place we remained the 8th and 
ach of April, and on the 1oth ar- 
nyed at Miaco, the reſidence of 
the Dairi, or eccleſiaſtical em- 
peror, Here we alſo ſtayed two 
days; but after that made the beſt 
of our way to Jeddo, where we 
uriyed on the 1ſt of May. 

We were carried by men in a 
kind of palankins, called nori- 
nons, covered, and provided with 
windows. The preſents alſo and 
tur proviſions were carried on 
hen's ſhoulders, except a few 
aticles, which were loaded on 


ers who attended us provided us 
wh every thing, ſo that our 
purney was by no means trou- 
dleſame, 
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on which/thr ee E uropeans only are 


to view, which we 


pck-horſes, The Japaneſe offi- | 


i, 
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On the 18th we had an audience 


of the cubo, or temporal emperor, 
of the heir-apparent, and of the 


twelve ſenators ; the day following, 


of the eccleſiaſtical governors, the 
* of the town, and other 
igh officers. On the 23d we had 

our audience of leave. Wo left 
Jeddo on the 26th of May, and 
arrived at Miaco on the 7th of 
June. Here we had an audience 
of the emperor's viceroy, to whom 
we alſo made preſents, as we were 
not allowed to ſee the dairi, or 
eccleſiaſtical emperor. - On the 
11th we procured leave to walk 
about the town; and viſit the tem- 
ples and principal _— In 
ſacca, 


the evening we ſet out for 


which town we were alſo permitted 
id on the 
13th, | 

We ſaw temples, theatres, and 
many curious buildings; but, 
above all, the manufactory of 
copper, which is melted here, and 
no where elſe in the empire. 

On the 14th we had an audience 
of the governors. of this town ; 
after which we reſymed our journey 
to Fiogo, where we again embarked 


on the 18th, and 2 by ſea 
r 


to Simonoſeki, from whence we 
arrived on the 23d at Cocota, and 
from thence were carried in nori- 
mons to Nagaſacci, and arrived at 


our little iſland Dezima on the laſt 


day of June, after an abſe ve of 
one hundred and eighteen days, 
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Ar Account of the Eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius, which happened in 

| . Auguſt, 1779. From Sir William 
- Hamilton's Letter io Mr. Banks, 


P. R. S. h 

| Naples, OR. 1, 1779. 
HE late eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius was of ſo ſingular 

a nature, ſo very violent and alarm- 
Ing, that it neceſſarily attracted the 
attention of every one, not only in 
its immediate neighbourhood, but 
for many miles around; and, con- 
ſequently, ſeveral ſlight deſcrip- 
tions of it have been already handed 


about, and ſome (as I am informed) 


more accurate and circumſtantial 
are preparing for the preſs *, 
That on which the Abbot Bottis 
is actually employed, by command 
of his Sicilian majeſty, will gn- 


doubtedly be executed with the 


ſame accuracy, truth, and preci- 
fion, as have rendered that author's 
former publications upon the ſub- 
jet of Mount Veſuvius ſo.univer- 
Tally.and deſervedly eſteemed. 
Such a publication, executed 
with magnificence in the royal 
printing-office, may, perhaps, ren- 
der every other account of the late 
eruption ſuperfluous: nevertheleſs, 


* The-inhabitants of this great city in general give fo little attention 
Mount Veſuyius, though in full view of the greateſt 8 of it, that I am ug 
convinced many of its eruptions paſs totally unnotice 


den. 


T thould think myſelf in ſome de 
gree guilty - of a neglect toward 


the reſpectable canal of its worth 


inſpection, or have been relat 


certain degree, were uſually fo 


the ſame ſpot, and ran much 1 


the Royal Society, who have don 
ſo much honour to my former com 
munications, if I did not, throug] 


prefident, and. my good friend 
fimply relate to them ſuch remark 
able circumſtances as attended t 
late tremendous exploſions « 
Mount Veſuvius, and as eithe 
came immediately under my o 


to me by ſuch ' good authority 
cannot be called in queſtion, 
Since the great eruption of 176 
of which I had the honour of givin 
a particular account to the Roy 
Society, Veſuvius has never bee 
free from ſmpke, nor ever man 
months without throwing up ret 
hot ſcoriæ, which increaſing, to 


lowed by a current of liquid lar 
and except in the eruption of 177 
thoſe lavas broke out nearly trot 


the ſame direction, as that of tl 
famous eruption of 1767. 

Neo leſe than nine ſuch eruptiot 
are recorded here ſince the gre 
one above-mentioned, and on 


by at leaſt two-thirds 


were conſiderable. I never 
"ing choſe lavas whilſt 
\ were in full force, and as 
witzotly examined them and the 
- of the volcano after the 
aloof each eruption. 
| ſt would be but a repetition” of 
ut has been deſcribed in my 
«nor letters on this ſubject, were 
Jo relate my remarks on thoſe 
irrent expeditions. The lavas, 
ien they either boiled over the 
er, or broke out from the co- 
1 of the volcano, con- 
th formed channels as regular 
{they had been cut by art down 
leep part of the mountain, 
\whilt in a ſtate of perfect 
fon; continued their courſe in 
ſe channels, which were ſome- 
ne full to the brim, and at other 
nes more or leſs ſo, according to 
quantity of matter in motion. 
Theſe channels, upon examina- 
in after an eruption, I have 
und to be in general from two to 
vor fix feet wide, and ſeven or 
belt feet deep. They were often 
W from the fight by a quantity of 
ir that had formed a cruſt over 
u, and the lava having been 
eyed in a covered way 2 ſome 
, came out freſh again into 
open channel. After an erup- 
1 have walked in ſome of thoſe 
erraneous or covered galleries, 
n were exceedingly curious, 


* 


þ given the volcano am coup d il. 


aum laſt year. 


j Mr, Bowdler, of Bath. 
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the ſides, top, and bottom, being 


ſucceſſi 


channels with ſome very 
dinary ſcoriz: beautifully ramiſied 
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worn perfectly ſmooth and even in 


moſt parts by the violence of the 


currents of the red-hot lavas, which 
they had conveyed for many weeks 
yely.z in others, the lara 
had incruſted the ſides of thoſe 
extraor- 


white ſalts +, in the form of drop- 


ping ſtalactites, were alſo attached 


parts of the ceiling of 


to many 
It is imagined 


thoſe galleries. 


here, that the ſalts of Veſuvius are i 
chiefly ammoniac, though often 


tinged with green, deep, or pale 
yellow, by the vapour of various 
minerals, | 
In the month of May laſt, there 
was a conſiderable eruption of 
Mount Veſuvius, when I paſſed a 
night on the mountain in the com- 
pany of one of my countrymen; -as 
eager as myſelf in the purſuit of 
this branch of natural hiſtory x. 
We ſaw the operation of the 
lava, in the channels as above- 
mentioned, in the greateſt per- 
fection; but it was, indeed, owing 
to our perſeverance, and ſome de- 
ree of reſolution. After the lava 
ad quitted its regular channels, 
it ſpread itſelf in the valley, and, 
being loaded with ſcoriz, ran 
gently on, like a river that had 
been frozen, and had maſſes of ice 
floating on it: the wind changing 


* The laſt viſit to the crater of Veſuvius, which was in the month of May, 
19, was my fifty-eighth, and to be ſure I have been four times as often on 
Is of the mountain, without climbing to its ſummit, and after all am not 
med to own, that | comprehend very little of the wonders I have ſeen in 
"oat laboratory of Nature; yet there have been Naturaliſts of ſuch a won- 
nul penetrating genius as to have thought themſelves ſufficiently qualified to 
amt for every hidden phenomenon of Veſuvius, after having, literally ſpeak- 


* 


ent a large ſpecimen of this curious volcanic production to the Britiſh 


when 


. 


$a. 8 hen we were cloſe to this gentle of an artificial ' firework, and 
ſtream of lava, which might be the. continual, ſplaſhing up of | 
about fifty or ſixty feet in breadth, vitriſied matter, a kind of arch 
iocommoded us ſo much with its dome was formed over the cre, 
A heat and ſmoke, that we muſt baye - from, whence the lava iſlucd 
7 returned without having ſatisfed was cracked in many parts, 
* - our curiolity, had not our guide appeared red-hot within, like 
7 propoſed the expedient of walking heated oven; this hollowed hill 
a 
*. 


c 
* : , 


hy 


* 


a ctoſs it, which, to our aſtoniſn- might be about fifteen feet þ; 


from the violence of the heat on eight or ten ſeet, reſembling n 
our legs and feet; the cruſt of the . an ancient aqueduct. 


1 ment, be inſtantly put in exe- and the lava that ran from on 1 
cCution, and with ſo little difficulty, it was received into a regular ch 12 
* that we followed him without he- nel, raiſed upon a fort of va 
* ſtation, having felt no other in- ſcoriæ and cinders, almoft perp wah 
- - conveniency than what proceeded dicularly, of about the height ee 


lava was fo tough, beſides being _We then, went up to the er 
* loaded with cinders and ſcoriæ, of the volcano, in which we for 
tat our weight made not the leaſt as uſual, a little mountain thr 
bs impreſſion. on it; and its motion ing ſcoriz and red- hot matter 
was ſo flow, that we were not in loud exploſions; but the ſm 
any danger of loving our balance, and ſmell of ſulphur was ſo it 
and falling on it: however, this — that we were under 
experiment ſhould not be tried, neceſſity of quitting that cui 
except in caſes of real neceſſity; ſpot with the utmoſt precipitati 
and 1 mention it with no other In another of my excurſion 
view than to point out a poſſibility Mount Veſuvius laſt year, I p 
3 of eſcaping, ſhould any one here- up ſome fragments of large 
. after, upon ſuch an expedition as regular cryſtals of cloſe-grai 
55 ours, have the misfortune to be lava or baſalt, the diamete 
incloſed between two currents of which, when the priſms were 
G plete, may have been eight ot 
Having thus got rid of the inches. As Veſuvius does 
troubleſome heat and ſmoke, we exhibit any lavas regularly cry 


2 Couaſied the river of lava and its lized, and forming what-ar * 
„ , channels up to its very ſource, garly called giants cauſeways Wt beau 


within a quarter of a mile of the cept a lava that ran into the 


3 
* 

[> crater. The liquid and red-hot near Torre del Greco in 1631, e k 
" matter bubbled up violently, with which in a ſmall degree has * 
a hiſſing and crackling noiſe, like an appearance), this disco ich 
that which attends, the playing off gave me the greateſt pleaſure Tory 
| | | lipht 1 

* Bartolomeo, the cyclops of Veſuvius, who has attended me, on al 7 
| expeditions to the mountain, and who is an excellent guide. | 1 iſce 
If; + As the fragments of baſalt columns, which I found on the cone of es 
N - vius, had been evidently thrown out of its crater, may not lava be more ſu x In bis 
: = to cryſtallize within the bowels of a volcano than after its emiſſion, and h . 1 


been expoſed to the open air? And may not many of the giants _ 
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luer this flight ſketch of the in the mĩdſt of the white ſmoke ; 
enrküble events on Veſu- and it is this circumſtance'that oc- 
(1ce the year 1767, which I cafions the vulgar and falſe ſup- 
1 will not be unac- poſition, that volcanos burn much 
le, as it may ſerve to connect more violently at night than in the 
am going to relate with day- tim. | 

has already been communi- On Thurſday, the 5th of Au- 
19 the Society in my former guſt laſt, about two o'clock in the 
on the ſame ſubject, I come afternoon, I perceived from my 
e zccount'of the late eruption, villa at Pauſilipo, in the bay of 
i zfords indeed ample matter Naples, from whence I have a full 
adus ſpeculation, © view of Veſuvins (which is juſt 
ls many poetical deſcriptions oppoſite, and at the diſtance of 
tis eruption will not be want- about fix miles in a direct line 
[hall confine mine to ſimple from it) that the volcano was in a 
ler of fact in plain proſe, and moſt violent agitation: a white 
kavour to convey to you, Sir, and ſulphureous ſmoke iſſued con- 
ry and as diſtinctly as Iam tinually and impetuouſly from its 
what I ſaw myſelf, and the crater, one puff impelling another, 

wellon"it' made upon me at the and by an accumulation of thoſe 

; without aiming in the leaſt clouds of ſmoke reſembling bales 
towery ſtyle. | of the whiteſt cotton, ſuch a maſs 
he uſual ſymptoms of an ap- of them was ſoon piled over the 
ling eruption, ſuch as rum- top of the volcano as exceeded the 
by noiſes and exploſions within height and ſize of the mountain 

towels of the volcano, a quan- itſelf at leaſt four times. In the 

daf ſmoke iſſuing with force midſt of this very white ſmoke, an 

| its crater, * accompanied at immenſe quantity of ſtones, ſcoriæ, 

s with an emiſſion of red-hot and aſhes, were ſhot up to a won- 

iz and aſhes, were manifeſt, derful height, certainly not leſs 

or leſs, during the whole than two thouſand feet. I could 

ih of July; and towards the alſo perceive, by the help of one 

Io the month, thoſe ſymptoms of Ramſden's moſt excellent re- 

* increaſed to ſuch a degree as fracting teleſcopes, at times, a 

Unibit in the night-time the quantity of liquid lava, ſeemingly 

beautiful fireworks that can very weighty, juſt heaved up high 

magined, enough to clear the rim of the 

Theſe kinds of throws of red- crater, and then take its courſe im- 

koriz and other volcanic mat- petuouſly down the ſteep fide of 

which at night are ſo bright Veſuvius, oppolite to Somma. 

luminous, appear in broad Soon after a lava broke out on the 

Akt like ſo many black ſpots ſame ſide from about the middle of 


ly diſcovered, be the zuclei of volcanic mountains, whoſe lighter and leſs 
bert may have been worn away by the hand of time? Mr. Faujein de St. 
l, 10 bis curious book lately publithed, and intitled, “ Recherches ſur les 
zus etaints du Vivarais de Velay,” gives (p. 286.) an example of baſalt 
ans, that are placed deep within the crater of an extinguiſhed volcano, 
the 
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| 
. — 
4 che conical part of the volcano, and diſperſed itſelf, haying 1 
3 and, having run with violence train of white ſmoke, markin 
| ſome hours, ceaſed ſuddenly, juſt courſe. it bad taken. fü. 
| before it had arrived at the cul- perceived lainly from m 
| tivated parts of the mountain above as it laſted ſome minutes 
Portici, near four miles from the did not ſee the globe itſelf. 
| | {pot where it iſſued, A poor labourer, who 
During this day's eruption, as I making faggots on the may; 
| have been credibly informed fince, of Somma, loſt his liſe 3 
| "the heat was intolerable at the time; and his body not hy 
If towns of Somma and Ortaiano; been found, it is ſuppoſed 
|  - _and was likewiſe ſenfibly felt at ſuffocated by the ſmoke, he 


Y 

Palma and Lauro, which are muck have fallen into the valley + 

- farther from Veſuvius than the the craggy rocks on which he wal 

. former. Minute aſhes, of a reddiſh at work, and been covered b ' dat 

: - hue; fell ſo thick at Somma and current of lava that took its cM - 

WE - Octaiano, that they darkened the through that valley ſoon after, 75 

We - air in ſuch a manner as that objects aſs, that was waiting for its x 
* could not be diſtinguiſhed at the in the valley, left it very WF 4 
= diſtance of ten feet. Long fila- ciouſly as ſoon as the mf 

* ments of a vitrified matter, like became violent, and, arriving. h 
[7 ſpun glaſs, were mixed and fell home, gave the firſt alarm d 4 

1 with theſe aſhes*; and the ſul- poor man's family. we 

5 phureous ſmoke was ſo violent, It was ee remarked, . be. 

: that ſeveral birds in cages were the exploſions of the volcano Wl nd 

it * ſaffocated, the leaves of the trees attended with more noiſe di; Jor 

in the neighbourhood of Somma this day's eruption than in | 14 
8 and Ottaiano were covered with the ſucceeding ones, when, Ir. 


white ſalts very corroſive. About probably, the mouth of Ve beer 
two o'clock in the afternoon, an was widened, and the vol 
extraordinary globe of ſmoke, of a matter had a freer paſſage, 


6 

| | a very great diameter, was diſtinctly certain, however, that the ber 

i. perceived, by many of the in- eruption of 1767 (which in WiWz.1 : 
. habitants of Portici, to iſſue from other reſpe& was mild, when Wi 7 * 
1 the crater of Veſuvius, and proceed pared to the late violent ery * 
1 haſtily towards the mountain of occaſioned much greater conc h like 
'£ - Somma, againſt which it ſtruck in the air by its louder exploiogl ple 

' . ano; 
During an eruption of the volcano in the iſle of Bourbon in 1765 e A 
miles of country, at the diſtance of fix leagues from that volcano, were idle b. 
with a flexible, capillary, yellow glaſs, ſome of which were two or thre F 

long, with ſmall vitrous globules at a little diſtance one from the other. On I 
Buffon ſhewed me ſome of this capillary and flexible glaſs, which is preſe "uf 


the Royal Muſeum at Paris, and which perfectly reſembles the filaments 
trified matter which fell at Ottaiano, and in other parts on the borders eſayiu 
ſuvius during this eruption. Sorrentino, in his Iſtoria del Veſuvio, pul 
at Naples in 1734, likewiſe mentions vitrified matter, like herbs and 
being found on the ground in the neighbourhood of Veſuvius, dun 
eruption of that mountain in the year 1724. p 


«4 ah mountain was 


r ha | 
Eos froth the crater in- 


. 
: 
4 


Imo ſeparate mouths, whic 


Ian directions, formed a moſt 


- 4 


ano remained much in the 
fate; but, about twelve 


ned greatly. 
Ait of the mountain may be 


ine, I was watching its mo- 


* 


& has a full view of the vol- 


led by the reflection of the 
ud fire which iſſued from 
mter of Veſuvius, and mount- 
þ in the midſt of the huge 
b, when a ſummer ftorm, 
bd here, a tropea, came on 
day, and blended its heavy 
ky clouds with the ſulphureous 
mineral ones, which were al- 
lite ſo. many, other moun- 
V piled over the ſummit of the 
ao; at this moment a foun- 
af is bas ſhot up to an in- 
Wle height, caſting ſo bright 
pit, that the ſmalleſt objects 
| be clearly diſtinguiſhed, at 
place within fix miles or more 
CT ES Eo 
e black ſtormy clouds paſſing 
Moyer, and at times covering 
Role, or a part of the bright 
na of fire, at other times 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
ul the 6th, the fer- _ away, and giving a full 
vie 
produced by its reverberated light. 
on the white clouds above, in con- 
traſt with the pale flaſhes of forked - 
lightning that attended the fro 
fea, formed ſuch a ſcene as no 
power of art can ever expreſs. * © .' 
That which followed the next 
| 2 was ſurely much more for- 

e 


went: but about noon, 
pop Joud report at which 
i yas ſuppoſed, that a Pot. 
of the File mountain within 

d fallen in, At night 
44, and proceeded 4 
Ie red-hot  ſcoriz, and in 
all and almoſt continued fire- 
1 Saturday, Auguſt the 5th, 
& at night, its fermentation 
The ſecond 
v have manifeſted itſelf at 
tom the mole of Naples, 


, and had been witneſs to ſe- 
I glorious pictureſque effects 


it, with the various tints 


midable and alarming ; but this 
was more beautiful and ſublime 
than even the moſt lively imagina- 
tion can paint to itſelf. This 


great exploſion did not laſt above 


eight or ten minutes, after which 
Veſuvius' was totally eclipſed by 
the dark clouds, and there fell a 
heavy ſhower of rain. 19 
Some ſcoriæ and ſmall ſtones 
fell at Ottaiano during this erup- 
tion, and ſome of a very great fize 
in the valley between Veſuvius and 
the Hermitage. All the inhabi- 
tants of the towns at the foot of 
the volcano were in the greateſt 
alarm, and preparing to abandon 
their houſes, had the eruption con- 
tinued longer. | 

One of his Sicilian majeſty's 
game-keepers, who was out in the 
fields. near Ottaiano, whilſt this 
combined ſtorm was at its height, 
was greatly ſurpriſed to find the 
drops of rain ſcald his face and 
hands, which phenomenon was 
probably occaſioned by the clouds 
having acquired a great degree of 
heat in pain through the above- 
mentioned column of fire. The 
King of Naples did me the honour 
of informing me of this curious 
circumſtance. 

Sunday, Auguſt the 8th, Veſu- 
vius was quiet till towards fix 
o'clock in the evening, when a 
great ſmoke began to gather again 
over its crater, and about an hour 

after, 
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hood of the volcano; the uſual 


throws. of red-hot ſtones and ſcoriæ 


began, and increaſed every inſtant. 
J was at this time at Pauſilipo, in 
the company of ſeyeral of my coun- 


trymen, obſerving with good tele- 


ſcopes the curious phenomena in 
the crater of Veſuvius, which, with 
ſuch help, we could diſtinguiſh as 


well as if we had been actually 


ſeated on the ſummit of the vol- 


cano. The crater . ſeemed much 


enlarged by the violence. of laſt 
night's exploſions, and the little 


mountain no longer exiſted. About 


nine o'clock there was a loud re- 
ort, which ſhook the houſes of 


-Portici and its neighbourhood to 
| ſuch a degre 


e as to alarm their in- 
habitants, and drive them out into 
the ſtreets; and, as I have fince 
ſeen, many. windows were broken, 
and walls cracked, by the con- 
cuſſion of the air from that explo- 
ſion, though faintly heard at Na- 
wh: an inſtant a fountain of li- 
quid tranſparent fire began to riſe, 
and, gradually increaſing, arrived 
at ſo amazing a height as to ſtrike 


- every one who beheld it with the 


moſt awful aſtoniſhment. I ſhall 
ſcarcely be credited when I aſſure 
ou, Sir, that, to the beſt of my 
judgment, the height of this ſtu- 
endous column of fire could not 

leſs than three times that of 


 Veſavius itſelf, Which, as you 


* Se tu ſe' or lettore, a creder lento 
Cid, chꝰe lo diro, non ſari maraviglia; 
Che lo, che vidi; appena il mi conſento. 
| 4 Has DANTE INF. Cant. xxv. verſo 46. 
+ I mention this circumſtance to prove, that the electrical matter, ſo man 
during this eruption, actually proceeded from the bowels of the volcano, 


was not attracted from a great height in the air, and conducted into its © 
e. 


by the vaſt column of im 


» 
* 
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; aſter, a rumbling ſabterraneous 
noiſe was heard in the neighbour- 


_ poſſibly be ima ined, ſueceed 


panied the red-hot tranſparent; 


cfater, I could perceive a brig 


— 


Know, riſes perpendi 

3700 feet above the Naa 

ſea . I 
Poffs of ſmoke, as black as 0 


one another haſtily, and acc: 


liquid lava, interrupting its 

did brightneſs hers — her 
patches of the darkeſt hue. Wit 
theſe, puffs of ſmoke, at the y 
moment of their emiſſion from 


but pale electrical fire, briſk'y q 
ing about in zig-zag lines f. 
The wind was S. W.; 
though gentle, was ſufficient 
carry theſe detached clouds or q 
of ſmoke out of the column of f 
and a collection of them, by! 
tees, formed a black and exty 
e curtain (if I may be alloy 
the expreſſion) behind it; int! 
parts of the ſky it was perfel 
clear, and the ſtars were bripht 
The fiery fountain, of 5 
gantic a fize, upon the dark gro 
above-mentioned, made the n 
glorious contraſt imaginable, 
the blaze of it reflected ſtrongly 
the ſurface of the ſea, which 
at that time perfectly ſmooth, a 
ed preatly to this ſublime view, 
he liquid lava, mixed 
ſtones. and ſcoriæ, after hay 
mounted, I verily believe, 2 
leaſt ten thouſand feet, was pa! 
directed by the wind towards ( 
taiano, and partly falling al 
perpendicularly, {til red-hot 
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e Veſuvies; covered its about it in N and bright zig- 
bose, part of that of the | zags, juſt like thoſe deſcribed by 


nein of Somma, and the yal- Phny the younger in his letter 
waves them. The falling to Tacitus, and which accom- 
ir being nearly as vivid and panied the great eruption of Veſu- 
Amed s that which was conti- vius that proved fatal to his uncle“. 
ly iſſuing freſh from the cra- This volcanic lightning, however, 
«ores! with it one complete as I particularly remarked, very 
uy of fre, which could not be rarely quitted the cloud, but 
ban two miles and a Half in - uſually returned to the great co- 
adth, and of the extraordinary lumn of fire towards the crater of 
joht above-mentioned, caſting a . the volcano from. whence it origi- 
«to the diſtance of at 'leaſt fix nally came f. Once or twice, in- 
les around it. ; deed, I ſaw this lightning (or fe- . 
The bruſh-wood on the moun- rilli, as it is called here) fall on 
b of Somma was ſoon in a blaze, the top of Somma, and ſet fire to 
ich flame being of a different ſome dry graſs and buſhes 1. 

it from the deep red of the mat- Fortunately for us, the wind in- 
+ thrown out of the volcano, and | creaſing from the S. W. quarter, 
n the filvery blue of the elec- carried back the threatening cloud 
eil Gre; ſtil! added to the con- Juſt as it had reached the city, and 
of this moſt extraordinary began to occaſion - great alarm. 
ene, | All public diverſions ceaſed in an 
The black cloud _ increaſing inſtant, and the theatres being 
rally once bent towards Naples, ſhut, the doors of the churches 
d ſeemed to threaten this fair were thrown open. Numerous 
ty with ſpeedy deſtruction; for proceſſions were formed in the 
was charged with electrical mat- ſtreets, and women and children 
x, which kept conſtantly darting with diſhevelled heads filled the 


Ab altero latere, nubes atra et horrenda, ignei ſpiritus tortis vibratiſque 
Furibus rupta, in longas flammarum figuras dehiſcebat ; fulgoribus illæ 
miles et majores. Plin. Epiſt. 

+} Sorrentino mentions the like obſervation, which he made during an erup- 
bn of Veſuvius in 1707, when the ſame kind of black cloud bent over Naples; 
ele are his words: Alle ore 19. tutti i cittadini nelle oſcure tenebre fi tro- 
ono in mezzo delle Saëtte, delle quali, alcune vedeanſi uſcir dalla fornace 
del Veſuvio, e ſcorrere fino al capo di Pauſilipo, donde non paſſando pid 
"nou fuor la nuvola delle ceneri, o divertirſi altronde, igdietro per I'iſteſſa 
nes tornarono a ſcopiar ſu la fornace, onde uſcirono: qual moto retrogrado 
mi hopotuto intendere. | | 
dome time after the eruption had ceaſed, the air continued greatly impreg- 
ted with electrical matter. The Duke of Cotrofiano, a Neapolitan nobleman 
mo, from his ſuperior knowledge in experimental philoſophy and mechanics, 
' honour to his country) told me, that having, about half an hour after the 
pt eruption had ceaſed, held a Leyden bottle, armed with a, pointed wire, out 
(lis window at Naples, it ſoon became conſiderably charged. While the erup- 
in wi in force, its appearance was too alarming to allow one to think of ſuch 


air 
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air with their cries, inſiſting loudly Thus, Sir, have Tendezro,, i”. 
'upon "the relics of St. Januarius to convey to you at Jeaft « fa þ cou 
being immediately oppoſed to the idea of a ſcene ſo glorious and ft 
fury of the mountain: in ſhort,” blime as, erhaps, may have 1 
the populace of this great city be- ver before been viewed by hunt 
N gan to diſplay its uſual extravagant eyes, at leaſt in ſuch perfection. 
„ mixture of riot and bigotry; and I am ſenſible, from the traces 
| if ſome ſpeedy and well-timed pre- them I have obſerved in the yo! 
” _ cautions had not been taken, Na- | canic' ſtrata, which compoſe tt 
> ples would, perhaps; have been in greateſt part of this country, thi 
| more danger of ſuffering from the tes have been many more con 
iregulariues of ite lower'claſs' of derable "eruptions than the o 
inhabitants than from the angry juſt deſeribed; yet, molt probably. 
vol cao. 2 .-* thoſe very violent eruptions my 
But to return to my ſubject: either have been attended wit 
after the column of fire had con- earthquakes, and other fuch alem nde 
tinued in full force near half an 2 as to make th 
hour, the eruption ceaſed all at beholders leſs attentive to 
. once, and Veſuvius remained ſal- beauty of the ſcenes ſuch phend 
len and ſilent. n mens offered than to their c 
lghe of the fiery” fountain“, all ſafety; or clouds of ſmoke u 
_ ſeemed dark and diſmal except the aſhes; as is uſually the caſe in x 
cone of Veſuvius, which was co- great eruptions, muſt have ſo f. 
vered with glowing cinders and obſcured the volcano, as to exhi 
ſcorie, from under which, at times, bit only a confuſed maſs of fire an 
here and there, ſmall ſtreams of ſmoke. 
liquid lava had eſcaped, and rol-' Whilſt we had been enjoy ud: 6 
led down the ſteep ſides of the vol- the extraordinary fight of this go th 
cand. This ſcene put me in mind gantic fountain of liquid fire 1 tnally 
of Martial's deſcription of Etna: perfect ſafety; the unfortunate in 
| | habitants of the other fide of t) This 
mountain of Somma, particular tate 
at Ortaiano and Caccia- bella, ve 
In the parts of Naples neareſt involved in that dark and ſootſi ben 
Veſuyius, whilſt the eruption laſt- cloud which formed fo proper 
ed, a, mixed ſmell, like that of back ground to our bright picture 
ſulphur, with the vapours of an and were pelted with ftones an 
1 iron foundery, was ſenſible; but ſcoriæ of lava; but I hall pre 
nearer to the mountain that ſmell ſently give you a particular de th; 
was very offenſive, as I have often ſcription of their truly diſtreſsfaWurer | 
found it in my viſits to Veſuvius ſituations, juſt as I had it fro 
during an eruption. many of the poor ſufferers them not 


0. - 


/ 


Cuncta jaeent flammis, & triſti merſa ſa- 


Villa. 


The light diffuſed by this huge column of fire was ſo ſtrong, chat the me 
minute objects could be d iſcerned clearly within the compaſs of ten miles or mo 
round the mountain. Mr. Morris, an Englith gentleman, told me, that 
Sorrento, which is twelve miles from Veſuvius, ke read the title page of 

by that volcanic light. cle 
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| n 1 viſited that part of 
N 57 a few days after this 
4 Aug. 9, about nine 
ck in the morning, the fourth 
t of the mountain began to 
iel itſelf by the uſual ſymp- 
+ ſoch as a ſubterraneous bail- 
noiſe, violent exploſions of in- 
led matter from the crater of 

voltano, accompanied with 


&-zedevery inſtant. The ſmoke 
of two forts; the one as white 
how, and the other as black as 


The white, as deſcribed in the 
wer part of this journal, rolled 
ay maſs over maſs, reſembling 
e of the ſofteſt cotton; and the 
lick compoſed of ſcoriz and mi- 
wie aſhes hot up with force in the 
ut of the white ſmoke, which, 
m the minerals, was alſo ſome- 
lies tinged with yellow, blue, 
geen. Preſently ſuch a tre- 
xdous maſs of theſe accumulated 
buds ſtood over Veſuvius as ſeem- 
[to threaten Naples again, and 
ſally made the mountain itſelf 
Pear a mole-hill, | 

This day*s eruption was ftmilar 
hat of Thurſday laſt, but many 
ee more violent. Some ſtones, 
own near as high as thoſe of 
night, fell on the mountain 
domma, and ſet - fire to the 
nſt-yood with which it is co- 
i; but there being little wind, 


ter roſe and fell in a more per- 


not ſuffer by this day's erup- 
0; but moſt of the inhabitants 
lhe towns on the borders of Ve- 
us fled to Naples, alarmed by 
tremendous clouds, and the 
ul exploſions, 

Vet. XXIII. 


te and aſhes, which ſymptoms 


that weſterly, the volcanic 


cular direction, and Ottaiano 
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We remarked, that ſeveral very 
large ſtones, after having mounted 
to an immenſe height, formed a 
parabola, leaving behind them a 
trace of white ſmoke that marked 
their courſe : ſome burſt in the air 
exactly like bombs, and others fell 
into the valley between Somma 
and Veſuvius without burſting 
others again burſt into a thouſand 
ieces ſoon after their emiſſion 
mh the crater : they might very 
properly be called volcanic bombs, 
In the ſmoke iſſuing from the 
crater of Veſuvius, we often re- 
marked a ſudden briſk and qui- 
vering motion, which ſeemed to 
communicate itſelf inſtantaneouſly 
from one cloud to another, and 
ſometimes affected thoſe that were 
very high in the great maſs above 
the volcano. Though I could not 
diſcern any electrical fire, yet I 
make no doubt, but that the effe& 
above-mentioned was occafioned by 


it, and would have been viſible in 


the night-time. 

Upon the whole, this day's erup- 
tion was very alarming : until the 
lava broke out about two o'clock; 


and ran three miles between the 


two mountains, we were in conti- 
naal apprehenſion of ſome fatal 
event. It continued to run about 
three hours, during which time 
every other ſymptom of the moun- 
tain-fever gradually abated, and 
at ſeven o'clock at night all was 
calm. 1. 77 

It was univerſally remarked, that 
the air this night, for many hours 
after the eruption, was filled with 
meteors, ſuch as are vulgarly called 
falling ſtars; they ſhot generally 
in a horizontal direction, leaving 


a luminous trace behind them, but 


which quickly diſappeared. The 
_ was remarkably fine, ftar- 


light, 


Toaeſday, Auguſt 10, Veſuvius 
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light, and without a cloud. This 


kind of electrical fire ſeemed to be 
harmleſs, and never to reach the 
ground ; whereas that with which 


the black volcanic cloud of laſt 


night was pregnant appeared miſ- 
2 like the lightning that 


we ſhould undoubtedly have ex- 
perienced had the eruption conti- 
nued longer, and the cloud ſpread 


| over Naples. The ſame kind of 


lightning proved fatal to ſeveral 
people, and did great damage with- 
in the ſpace of many miles round 
Veſuvius during its great eruption 
of 1631, as is mentioned in one of 
my former letters on this ſubject. 

During this day's eruption, the 
relics of St. Januarius were carried 
in proceſſion, and expoſed to the 
furious mountain from the bridge 


of the Maddalena, amid{f a prodi- 


gious concourſe of people, who are 


at this moment well convinced, 


that to this ceremony alone Naples 
may attribute its happy eſcape. 

It was from their Sicilian ma- 
jeſties palace at Pauſilipo that I 
made my obſervations on this 
day's eruption, and in the pre- 


ſence of their majeſties, who had 
been pleaſed to ſend for me in the 
morning, as ſoon as the volcano 


became turbulent. 


was quiet. | | 
Wedneſday, Aug. 11, about fix 


o'clock in the morning, the fifth 
and laſt fever-fit of the mountain 
came on, and gradually encreaſed. 
About twelve o'clock, it was at its 
beigbt ®, and very violent indeed, 


has been rematked by the oldeſt 
vius, that in its eruptions the volcano i | be 
night; and indeed, from my own obſervation, I believe that remark to 


3 


attends a ſevere thunder ſtorm, as 


the exploſions being | 

thoſe that attend 8 
eruptions : we could not 
the height of the vollies of Fa | 
and ſcoriæ, as ſome rainy clo 
were blended with the volczt 
ones, and hid the upper part 
the cone and crater of Veſa 
from our view, 

The ſame mountains of wi 
cotton-like clouds, piled one o 
another, roſe to ſuch an extr 
dinary.height, and formed ſud 
coloſſal maſs over Veſuvins, 
cannot poſſibly be defcribed, 
ſcarcely imagined, It may h 
been from a ſcene of this kit 
that the ancient poets took tt 
ideas of the giants waging \ 
with Jupiter, 

About five o'clock in the ey 
ing the eruption ceaſed, ſome 
having fallen this day, which! 
ing been greatly impregnated 
the corrofive ſalts of the volc: 
did much damage to the vines 
its neighbourhood. 

Thurſday and Friday, Aug. 
and 13, Veſuvius continued 
ſmoke conſiderably, and at til 
ſlight exploſions were heard, 
cannon at a great diſtance; 
there have been no more thr 
from its crater, nor any ftream 
lava from its flanks, ſince V 
neſday laſt, 

On Saturday, Aug. 15, Iv 
accompanied by Count Lamb 
the imperial miniſter at this cc 
to viſit Ottaiano and Caccia- de 
the diſtrict which had been 
ſeverely treated. by the heavy 
deſtructive ſhower of volcanic i 


* 


* — in the neighbourhood of 


s ſubjet to a criſis at noon and 


5 | 
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| hom the crater of Veſuvius laſt 
paſſed the 


trees, ruined houſes, with a few 
of their ſcattered inhabitants juſt 


Maday n. F 
— 5 havin | 
= of Somma, we gan to per- 
dee that the heat of the hery 
"wr which had fallen in its 
igbourhood had affected the 
es of the trees and vines, which 
bund fill more parched and 
relled in proportion as we ap- 
hed the town of Ottaiano, 
ich may be about three miles 
= Somma. At about the diſ- 
of a mile from Somma, we 
u to perceive freſh cinders or 
mz of lava, thinly ſcattered on 
wad and in the fields. Every 
» we advanced we found them 
Fa larger dimenſion, and in 
ater abundance. At the diſtance 
{mile and a half from Ottaiano, 
foil was totally covered by 
m, and the leaves and fruit 
either entirely ſtripped from 


countenances, to ſurvey the ha- 
vock done to their tenenients and 
habitations, and from which they 
themſelves had with much difficulty 
eſcaped alive on Sunday laſt, was 
ſuch a melancholy ſcene, as can 
neither be deſcribed or forgotten. 
We found the roof of his Sicilian 
majeſty's ſporting ſeat at Caccia - 
bella much damaged by the fall of 
large ſtones and heavy ſcoriæ, ſome 
of which, after having been broken 


This place, in a direct line, can- 
not be leſs than four miles from the 
crater of Veſuvius. 

The moſt anthentic accounts 
have been received. of the fall of 


our view nothing but heaps of 
ht. black cinders and aſhes, blaſted 


returned with ghaſtly, diſmayed 


by their fall through the roof, ſtill 
weighed upwards of thirty pounds. 


trees, or remained thinly on 
m, hrivelled and dried up by 
intenſe heat of the volcanic 


wer, 
Aer having paſſed through the 
if fertile country, abounding 
| trees loaded with fruits of 
ty kind, and the moſt luxuriant 
tation, through gay villages 
ed with chearful inhabitants, 
wne at once to ſuch a ſcene of 
lation and miſery, affording to 


ſmall volcanic ſtones and cinders 
(ſome of which weighed two ounces) 
at Benevento, Foggia, and Monte 
Mileto, upwards of thirty miles 
from Veſuvius“; but what is moſt 
extraordinary (as there was but lit- 
tle wind during the eruption of the 
eighth of Auguſt), minute aſhes 
fell thick that very night upon 
the town of Manfredonia, which 1s 
at the diſtance of an hundred miles 
from Veſuvius +. 


The Prince of Monte Mileto told me, that his ſon, the Duke of Popoli, 
ms at Monte Mileto the Sth of Auguſt, had been alarmed by the ſhower 
lers that fell there, ſome of which he had ſent to Naples, weigliing two 
ks; and that ſtones of an ounce had fallen upon an eſtate of his ten miles 
wr off, Monte Mileto is about thirty miles from the volcano, 

The Abbe Galini, well known in the literary world, told me, that his 

* nun in a Convent at Manfredonia, had wrote to enquire after him, 
Jang that Naples muſt have been deſtroyed, when they, at ſo great à diſ- 
, lad been ſo much alarmed by a ſhower of minute aſhes, which fell on 
ay at eleven o'clock at night, Aug. 8. as to open all the churches, and 
v prayers, As the great cruption happened at nine o'clock at night, the 
Im have trayelled an hundred miles within the ſhort ſpace of two hours. 
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Theſe facts ſeem to confirm the that till the eruption became ch 
extreme ſuppoſed height of the co- ſiderable, it was not vighl. 
lumn of fire that iſſued from the them. On Sunday night het 
crater of Veſuvius laſt Sunday the noiſe encreaſed, and the fin 
night, and are Sah, in ſupport began to appear aboye the mou 
of what we find recorded in the tain of Somma, many of the inh 
hiſtory of Veſuvius with reſpect to bitants of this town flew to 
the fall of its aſhes at an amazing churches, and others were rep 
diſtance, and in a ſhort ſpace of ing to quit the town, when a {ut 
time, during its violent eruptions. den eidlens report was heard; ſo 

We proceeded from Caccia-bella after which they found themſely 
to Ottaiano, which is a mile nearer involved in a thick cloud of ſmok 
to Veſuvius, and is reckoned to and minute aſhes: a horrid clas 
contain twelve thouſand inhabi- ing noiſe was heard in the air, a 
tants. Nothing could be more preſently fell a deluge of for 
diſmal than the fight of this town, and large ſcoriæ, ſome of whit 
unroofed, half buried under black ſcoriæ were of the diameter 
ſcoriz and aſhes; all the windows ſeven or eight feet, and muſt h; 
towards the mountain broken, and weighed more than an hund 
ſome of the houſes themſelves pounds before they were broken | 
burnt; the ſtreets choaked up with their fall, as ſome of the fr: 
theſe aſhes (in ſome that were nar- ments of them, which I picked 
row, the ſtratum was not leſs in the ſtreets, ſtill weighed upwa 
than four feet thick) ; and a few of of fixty pounds. When theſe lar 
the inhabitants juſt returned were vitrified maſſes either ſtruck agai 
e te in clearing them _ one another in the air, or fell 
an 
ro 


piling up the aſhes in hillocks the ground, they broke in mi 

t at their ruined houſes. pieces, and covered a large {p 
Others were aſſembled in little around them with vivid ſparks 
groups, enquiringafter their friends fire, which communicated t 
and neighbours, relating each heat to every thing that was ee 
other's woes, croſſing themſelves, buſtible*. In an inſtant the to 
and lifting up their eyes to Heaven and country about it was on fire 
when they mentioned their mira- many parts; for in the viney: 
culous eſcapes. Some Monks, who there were ſeveral ſtraw huts, w 
were in their convent during the had been erected for the watch 
whole of the horrid ſhower, gave of the grapes, all of which 
us the following particulars, which burnt. A great magazine of v 
they related with ſolemnity and in the heart of the town was al 
preciſion. * a blaze, and, had there been n 
The mountain of Somma, at the wind, the flames muſt have ſy! 
foot of which Ottaiano is fituated, univerſally, and all the nh 
hides Veſuvius from its fight, ſo tants would have infallibly * 


| * Theſe maſſes were formed of the liquid lava, the exterior parts of & 
had become black and porous by cooling in the long traverſe they 
through the air, whilſt the interior parts, leſs expoſed, retained an extreme! 
and were perfectly red. 
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nt in their houſes, for it was 
--ofible for them to ſtir out. 
lee who attempted it with pil- 
= tables; chairs, the tops of 
ue caſts, Kc. on their heads, 
„either knocked down, or 
driven back to their cloſe 
unters under arches, and in the 
Urs of their houſes. Many were 
unded, but, only two perſons 
e died of the wounds they re- 
bred from this dreadful volcanic 
wer, To add to the horror of 
þ ſcene, inceſſant volcanic light- 
by was whiſking about the black 
bod that ſurrounded them, and 
* fulphureons ſmell and heat 
ald ſcarcely allow them to draw 
ber breath. 

[a this miſerable and alarming 
uation they remained about 
enty-five minutes, when the vol- 
mc form ceaſed all at once, and 
e frightened inhabitants of Ot- 
jano, apprehending a freſh at- 
from the turbulent mountain, 
lily quitted the country, after 
Ing depoſited the ſick and bed- 
Wen, at their own deſire, in the 
ſurches, | 
Had the eruption laſted an hour 
Ager, Ottaiano muſt have re- 
ned exactly in the ſtate of Pom- 
wu, Which was buried under the 
[es of Veſuvius juſt 1700 years 
b. with moſt of its inhabitants, 
loſe bones are to this day fre- 
ently found under arches and in 
& cellars 'of the houſes of that 
dent city. 
We were told of many miracles 
t had been wrought by the 
ages of ſaints at this place dur- 
le late diſaſter ; but, as they 
que foreign to my purpoſe, I 
dy vſual, paſs them over in 


The palace of the Prince of Ot- 


S;- ;. » 
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taiano is ſituated on an eminence 
above the town, and nearer the 
mountain : the ſteps leading up to 
it, being deeply covered with vol- 
canic matter, reſembled the cone 
of Veſuvius, and the white marble 
ſtatues on the baluſtrade made a 
ſingular appearance peeping from 
under the black aſhes, which had 
entirely covered both the balu- 
ſtrade and their pedeſtals. The 
roof of the palace was totally de- 
ſtroyed, and the windows were 
broken ; but the houſe itſelf, bein 
ſtrongly built, had not ſuffere 
much, | , 

We had an opportunity of ſeeing 
here exactly + quality of the 
dreadful ſhower, as the volcanic 
matter which broke through the 
roof of the palace, and fell into the 
garrets, on the balconies and in the 
courts, had not been removed. It 
was compoſed of the ſcoriz of 
freſh lava much vitrified, great and 
ſmall, mixed with fragments of 
ancient ſolid lavas of different 
ſorts : many pieces were enveloped 
by the new lava, which formed a 
cruſt ahout them ; and others were 
only ſlightly varniſhed by the freſh 
lava. Theſe kind of ſtones being 
very compact, and ſome weighing 
eight or ten pounds, muſt have 
fallen with greater force than the 
heavier ſcoriæ, which were very 
porous, and had the great ſurface 
above-mentioned. 

The palace of Ottaiano is built 
on a thick ſtratum of ancient 
lava, which ran from the mountain 
of Somma when in its active vol- 
canic ſtate, Under this ftratum 
we were ſhewn three grottoes, from 
which iſſues a conſtant extreme 
cold wind, and at times with im- 


petuoſity, and a noiſe like water 


daſhing upon rocks. They are 
G 3 ſhut 
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86 
ſhut up with doors like cellars, and 
are made uſe of as ſuch, as alſo to 
keep proviſions freſh and to cool 
liquors. 1 had never ſeen theſe 
wentaroli before, In my letter 
to Dr. Maty, upon the nature of 
the ſoil round Naples, I have 
mentioned others of the ſame kind 
that I had met with on Veſuvius, 
Etna, and in the Iſland of Iſchia“. 
We obſerved, that the tract of 
country completely covered with a 
ſtratum of the volcanic matter 
above mentioned was about two 
miles and a half broad, and as 
much in length, in which ſpace 
the vines and fruit-trees were to- 
tally ſtript of their leaves and fruit, 
and had the appearance of being 
= burnt up; but, to my great 

rprize, having viſited that coun- 
try again two days ago, I ſaw 
thoſe very trees, which were apple, 
pears peach, and apricot, in bloſ- 
om again, and ſome with the fruit 
already formed, and of the ſize of 
hazle huts. The vines there had 
alſo put forth freſh leaves, and 
were in bloom, Many foxes, 
| Hares, and other game, were de- 
ſtroyed by the fiery ſhower in the 
diſtrict of Somma and Ottaia- 

nof, | 
His Sicilian majeſty, whoſe good- 
neſs of heart inclines him on all 
occaſions to ſhew his benevolence 
and aſſiſt the unfortunate, has or- 
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dered a confiderable ſum ot. 

— be 8 3 
appy ſufferers of Ottai . 
hay ood 

On the 18th of ge 
went upon Mount Ve — a 
companied by Lord Herbert 2 
my, uſual guide. We could x 
poſſibly reach its crater, being e 
vered with a thick ſmoke, too f 
phureous and offenſive to bee 
countered ; neither would it ha 
been prudent to have ventured u 
had there not been that imped 
ment, as it was evident, from t 
loud reports we heard from time 
time, that there exiſted ſtill a ore 
fermentation within the "i, 
the volcano, We therefore co 
tented ourſelves with examining t 
effects of the late extraordin; 
eruption on its cone, and in t 
valley between it and the mount 
of Somma, 

The conical part of Veſuyiu 
now covered with fragments 
lava and ſcoriæ, which makes 
aſcent much more difficult 
troubleſome than when it was or 
covered with minute aſhes, T 
particularity of this laſt erupt 
was, that the lava which of 
ran out of the flanks of the . 
cano, forming caſcades, nie 
and rivulets of liquid fire, was 0 
chiefly thrown up from its crat 


In the form of a gigantic foun 


At Cefi, in the Roman State, towards the Adriatic, there are many k 
ventaroli; and the inhabitants of that town, by means of leaden pipes, cond 


the freſh air from them into the very rooms of their houſes, ſo that by turnin 
Some who have refined ſtill more i 


this luxury, by ſmaller pipes, bring this cold air under the dining table, ſ 


to cool the bottle of liquor upon it. | 
Having had the honour of being on a ſhooting party lately with the Ki 


cock they can cool them to any degree. 


of Naples, 


and we killed others whoſe backs were quite bare, the fur 


off of them by the hot aſhes. 


at the foot of Veſuvius and Somma, ſeveral dead hares were fou 


haying been og 
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ces, which falling ſtill in ſome 
ee of fuſion, has, in a man- 
r caſed up the conical part of 
Teſyrios with a ſtratum of hard 
vie: on the fide next the moun- 
of Somma, that ſtratum is 
yely more than one hundred feet 
ck, forming a high ridge. The 
between Veſuvius and Som- 

: has received ſuch a prodigions 
antity of lava and other valcanic 
atter durin this laſt eruption, 
lu it is raiſed, as is imagined, 
o hundred and fifty feet or 
ve, Three ſuch eruptions as 
+ lat would completely fill up 
je valley, and, by uniting Ve- 
ris and Som ma, form them into 
ye mountain, as they molt proba- 
were before the great eruption 
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changed. Thoſe curious channels, 
in which the lava ran in the month 


of May laſt, are all buried. The 


volcano appears to have likewiſe 
encreaſed in height; the form of 
the cratex is changed, a great 
iece of its rim towards Somma. 
being wanting; and on the fide 
towards the ſea it is alſo broken, 
There are ſome very large cracks 
towards the point of the cone of 
the volcano, which makes it 
bable, that more of the borders of 
the crater will fall in, The rid 
of freſh volcanic matter on the 
cone of Veſuvius towards Somma, 
and the thick ftratum in the 
valley, are likewiſe full of cracks, 
from which there iſſues a conſtant 
ſulphureous ſmoke that tinges them 


and the circumjacent ſcoriz and 


iche reign of Titus. In ſhort, I 
cinders with a deep yellow, or 


und the whole face of Veſuvius 


r Sorrentino mentions, in his Iſtoria del Veſuvio, that the volcano in 1676 
ted itſelf in the like manner: Non a torrenti modo mando fuori le ſue 
leere, ma tutti in aria menolla,” Such wonderful, violent, and ſudden emiſ- 


ns of * lava muſt have been occafioned by ſome accidental and extraor- 


hary cauſe ; and I was inclined to think, that a ſudden communication of wa- 
with the lava in fuſion might be the occafion of ſuch a phznomenon, parti- 
larly as we know that Ts of rain-water have been found formerly in ca- 
ms within the bowels of Veſuvius ; and that a river, ſuppoſed to be that an- 
jeatly called Draco, and which was buried by an ancient eruption, burſt out 
ine years ago with ſuch force, from under a ffratum of lava at Torre del Gre- 
u to be ſufficient to turn mills there; but a late curious experiment, men- 
ned by Monſ. de Faujas, in his Recherches ſur les Volcans Eteints, p. 176, 
ems to contradit my ſuppoſition ; and that water introduced to the furnace of 
jicano, finding there a more rarefied air, would not 1 an exploſion. 
ml. Deſlaudes, Director of the Royal Manufacture of Looking glaſs at St. 
bin, made the following experiment in 1768, in the preſence of the Duke de 
Vochfoucault, Monſ. de Faujas, and others. He poured ſome water upon A 
antity of glaſs in fuſion, and which had been in that ſtate in the crucible for 
eye hours. The water did not occaſion the leaſt fermentation; but, on the 
mary, rolled upon its ſurface, without even producing any ſmoke ; and af- 
 lavng become ſeemingly red-hot, like the metal in fuſion, diſappeared in 
wut three minutes, without having occaſioned the leaſt exploſion. If the 
pat emiſſions of lava above-mentioned were not then occafioned hv water 
wng with the lava, may not they have been produced by violent ſubterra- 
 exhalations having forced their way into the-cauldron of the volcano (if 
an de allowed the expreſſion) replete with matter in fuſion, and blown its 
contents, with what even oppoſed its paſſage, at once into the air, 
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ſometimes a white tint. Theſe laſt 
mentioned cracks, though deep, 
do not, as I apprehend, paſs the 
firatum formed by the laſt erup: 


tion, and Which, from its extreme 


_ thickneſs, particularly in the val- 
bey, will "probably rocaln 4 great 
degree of Kea for ſome years to 
come, as did a thick ſtratum of 
lava that ran into the //e grande 
> | | | 
in the year 1767. 9 ke 
wa number and fize - <4; 
ones, or, more proper]! ak- 
ing, of the nene of lava hich 
have been thrown out of the vol- 
cano in the courſe of the laſt erup- 
tion, and which lie ſcattered thick 
on the cone of Veſuvius, and at 
the foot of it, is really incredible. 
The largeſt we meaſured was in 
circumference no leſs than one 
hundred and eight Engliſh feet, 
and ſeventeen feet high. It is a 
ſolid block, and is much vitrified : 
In ſome parts of it there are large 
pieces of pure glaſs, of a brown 
yellow colour, like that of which 
our common. bottles are made, and 
throughout its pores ſeem to be 
filled with perfect vitrifications of 
the ſame ſort. The ſpot where 
it alighted is plainly marked by a 
deep impreſſion almoſt at the foot 
of the cone of the volcano, and it 
took three bounds before it ſettled, 
as is plainly perceived by the 
marks 1t has left on the ground, 
and by the ſtones which it has 
pounded to atoms under its prodi- 
gious weight. When we conſider 
the enormous ſize and weight of 
ſuch a ſolid maſs, thrown at leaſt 


a quarter of a mile | 
mouth 'of the 3 g 8 
but admire the wonderful pou 
of nature,” of which, being ſo ver 
ſeldom within the reach of hum 
inſpection, we are in general to 
apt to judge upon much too {mz 
Another ſolid block of ancien 
lava, fixty-ſix feet in ene 
and nineteen feet high, bein 
nearly of a ſpherical ſhape, y 
thrown out at the ſame time, an 
lies near the former. This ſton 
which has the marks of havin 
been rounded, nay, almoſt poliſh 
ed, by continual rolling in t 
rents, or on the ſea-ſhore, an 
which yet has been ſo undoubted 
thrown out of the volcano, mi 
be the ſubject of curious ſpecul; 
tions“. Another block of ſol 
lava that was thrown much farthe 
and lies in the valley between th 
cone of Veſuvius and the Herm 
tage, is ſixteen feet high, an 
ninety-two feet in circumferenc 
though it plainly appears, by t| 
large fragments that lie count 
— were detached from it byt 
ſhock of its fall, that it muſt ha 
been twice as conſiderable when 
„ 

There are thouſands of ve 
large fragments of different ff 
cies of ancient and modern [avs 
that lie ſcattered by the late expi 
ſions on the cone of Veſuvius, al 
in the vallies at its foot ; but the 
three were the largeſt of thoſe 


meaſured +, 


! 


* Or may not this ſtone be a ſpherical yolcanic baſalt, ſuch as one of fort 
five feet in circumference, deſcribed by Monſ. Faujas de St. Fond, in p. 155: 
his curious book on the ſubje& of extinguiſhed volcanos ? 
I + We meaſured two other ſtones in the valley between 

the one was twenty two feet and a half long, thirteen feet and a halt broad, # 


Somma and Veſuri 


— 
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alſo many fragments 
* bombs that burſt 
ge air, as mentioned in the 
part of this journal; and 
” entire, having fallen to the 
"> without burſting. The 
+ red-hot and liquid lava hav- 
deen thrown up with 'number- 
. nts of ancient lavas, the 
uur were often cloſely enveloped 
ks former ; and probably when 
fragments of lava were po- 


«and full of air bubbles, as is 


n the caſe, the extreme out- 
u heat ſuddenly rarefying the 
red air, cauſed an exploſion. 
en theſe fragments were of a 
xe compact lava they did not 
ode, but were ſimply encloſed 


ihe freſh lava, and acquired a 


verical form by whirling in the 
x, or rolling down the ſteep ſides 


the volcano. 
The ſhell or outward coat of the 
bs that burſt, and of which we 
d ſeveral pieces, was always 
poſed of freſh lava, in which 
y ſplinters of the more ancient 
that had been encloſed are ſeen 
ting, I was much pleaſed with 
ps diſcovery, having been greatly 
led for an explanation of this 
leanic operation, which was new 
ne, and which was very fre- 
ent during the eruption of the 
dof Auguſt. 
The phænomenon of the natural 
u- glaſs which fell at Ottaiano 
lt the aſhes on the 5th of Au- 
, vas likewiſe clearly explain- 
io me here. I have already 
toned, that the lava thrown 
ih this eruption was in general 
re perfectly vitrified than that 
uy former eruption, which ap- 
ved plainly upon a nearer ex- 
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amination of the fragments of freſh. 
lava, the pores of which we gene- 
rally found full of a pure vitriſica- 
tion, and the ſcoriz themſelves, 
upon a cloſe examination with . 
magnifying glaſs, appeared like a 
confuſed heap of filaments, of a 
foul vitrification. When a piece 
of the ſolid freſh lava had been 
cracked in its fall without ſeparat- 
ing entirely, we always ſaw capil- 
lary fibres of perfe& glaſs, reach- 
ing from ſide to fide within the 
cracks. If I may be allowed a 
mean compariſon, which, however, 
conveys the idea of what I wiſhto | 


explain better than any other I can 


think of, this lava reſembled a 
rich Parmeſan cheeſe, which, when 
broken and gently ſeparated, ſpins 
out tranſparent filaments from the 
little cells that contained the clam- 
my liquor of which thoſe filaments 
were compoſed. The natural ſpun- 
— then that fell at Ottaiano 

uring this eruption, as well as 
that which fell in the Iſle of Bour- 
bon in the year 1766, muſt have 


been formed moſt probably by the 


operation of ſuch a ſort of lava 
as has been juſt deſcribed, crack- 
ing and ſeparating in the air at 
the time of its emiſſion from 
the craters of the volcanos, and 
by that means ſpinning out the 
pure vitrified matter from its pores 
or cells, the wind at the ſame 
time carrying off thoſe filaments of 
glaſs as faſt as they were pro- 

uced. | 

I obſerved ſticking to ſome very 
large fragments of the new lava, 
which were of a cloſe grain, ſome 
pieces of a ſubſtance, whoſe tex- 
ture very much reſembled that of a 
true pumice-ſtone; and upon a 


beet high; the other eleven feet and a half high, and ſeventy- two feet in 


wnterence, 


cloſe 
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cloſe examination, and having ſe- 


1 


_ : ws. 
— ” 


' 


ted them from the lava, I per- 


ceived that this ſubſtance had actu- 


ally been forced out of the minute 
of the ſolid ſtone itſelf, and 
was a collection of fine vitreous 
fibres or filaments, confounded to- 
ther at the time of their being 


preffed out by the contraction of 
the 1 


arge fragments of lava in 
cooling, and which had bent down- 
wards by their own weight. This 
curious ſubſtance has the lightneſs 
of a pumice, and reſembles it in 


every reſpect, except being of a 


darker colour. CHER 

When the pores of the freſh ſolid 
Java were large and filled with pure 
vitrified - matter; we found that 
matter ſometimes blown into bub- 
bles on its ſurface, I ſuppoſe by 
the air which had been forced out 
at the time the lava contracted it- 
ſelf in cooling : thoſe bubbles be- 
ing thin, ſhewed that this volcanic 
glaſs has the kind of tranſparency 
of our common glaſs bottles, and 


is like them of a dirty yellow co- 


Jour. I detached with a hammer 
ſome large pieces of this kind of 
plaſs, as big as my fiſt, which ad- 
Fered to, and was incorporated 
with, ſome of the larger fragments 
of Java, and, though of the ſame 
kind, from their thickneſs they 


appeared perfectly black, and were j 
_ Opaque. 


Another particularity is remark- 
able in the lava of this eruption: 
many detached pieces of it are in 
the ſhape of a barley- corn, or of a 
plamb-ſtone, ſmall at each end, 
and thick in the middle, We 


picked up ſeveral, and ſaw many 


more which were too heavy for us 
to carry off, for they muſt have 
weighed more than fixty pounds ; 


ſome of the ſmaller ones did not 


weigh an ounce, I { 
to be drops from the 5 c 
tain of fire of the $th of 4 * 
which might very natural a. 
ſuch a form in their fall Ji 
* in the neighbourhood 
eſuvius are well convinced : 
a are the thunder-bolts that f 
with the volcanic lightaing, 
3 found many of the vole, 
mos, or, rl 
round balls of fich Je 
and ſmall; all of which have 
nucleus, compoſed of a fragme 
of more ancient and ſolid 1; 
There were alſo ſome other 
rious vitrifications, very differs 
from any I had ever ſeen bef 
mixed with the late fallen fhc 
of huge ſcorie and maſſes of lays 

Though I have endeavoured 
be as particular and clear as poſi 
in the deſcription I have piven 
the curious ſubſtances 2 
the late eruption of Veſuvins, y 
as ſpecimens of thoſe ſubſtan 
will explain more at one fg 
than I can, pretend to do by wh 
pages in writing, I ſhall not f 
to ſend you, by the firſt favor 
opportunity, a collection of th 
which I have ſet apart for t 
purpoſe, particularly as I fla 
myſelf they may ſerve to give ſc 
light into a hitherto obſcure {i 
ject ; I mean, the nature and m 
ner of the formation of pumi 
ſtones, 

Veſuvius continues to {m( 
conſiderably, and we had a (iy 
ſhock of an earthquake yeſterds 
ſo that I do not think, notwi 
ſtanding the late eruptions hav 
been ſo very conſiderable, that 
volcano has vented irſelf ſo ſu 
ciently as to remain long quiet. 

I muſt now, Sir, beg your] 
don if J have treſpaſſed wy 


NATURAL 
ume: I meant to be 
C clear, and explicit; and if, 
aiming at the two latter, I have 
i in the former, I hope I ſhall 
»xcuſed, and that you will pleaſe 


ill for the deed. 
| ake * . 1 am, &C, 


of the . Eruption of 
| | Mount Etna. 


OWARDS the end of 
January, many reiterated 
ks of an earthquake were felt 
liferent parts of Sicily; and 
in that time it was obſerved, 
Etna emitted a thick ſmoke 
m its center, which extended 
mmonly to the eaſt, A new 
kinence was next obſerved on 
weſtern fade of the mountain, 
Ible at the diſtance of more than 
d miles, the certain ſign of a 
ul exploſion. 
The 28th of March and the 8th 
April, the earthquakes were felt 
th more violence, in direction 
un north to ſouth, and the ſmoke 
the volcano | augmented con- 
erably; inſomuch that, on the 
M of April, it was perceived to 
& from the crater in the form of 
Taght and lofty pine, its head 
in the clouds, and caſting out 
ul fragments of a bituminous 
nice. tone to the circumference 
nore than twenty miles. This 
Runued till the zyth of May, 
i the ſmoke ſuddenly ceaſed, 
The 18:h of May, towards noon, 
vent ſhock with a ſubterraneous 
endling was heard on the moun- 
*. and at fix in the evening a 
th appeared at the foot of 
| cient extinguiſhed volcano, 
Mount Frumento, very near 
F (anfnes of the ſecond region 


Neve, riſing 


— — — — . * -» 


Hisro Rr. 
of Etna. The fire flowed from it 


like a river, and, entering a neigh- 
bouring valley, called Del U 
enza, it overran, in an inſtant, 
the ſpace of half a league in the 
lain del Carpintero and delle 
andre del Favo, and then pre- 
cipitated itſelf into the valley del 
to the height of a 
hundred feet. | 

At nine o'clock the mountain 
opened at two places lower ſtill, on 
the land called li Scoperti di Pa- 
lermo. Theſe two openings, be- 
ing very near each other, ſoon 
formed but one, the fire taking a 
direction to the weſt, where the 
firſt lava flowed. They each united 
in the plain called de Santi, and 
overran the ſpace of one - third of a 
mile. The firſt lava again ſepa- 
rated itſelf from. the others, con- 
tinuing its courſe alone. in the 
valley del Udfienza, where it flow- 
ed again, although more ſlowly, 
threatening the country of la 
Malta, and the lands of the Ca- 
valier, which belong to the Bene- 
dictines of Catania, The two 
other lavas took a direction to- 
wards Mount Parmentelli; the 
baſe- of which, to the extent of 
about two miles, they quite ſur- 
rounded, then flowing by the eaft 
of Mount' del Mazzo, they ex- 
tended along the vineyards of 
Rugalira, and, after having ſuc- 
ceſſively overrun the ſpace of three 
leagues, they ſtopped on the 25th 
of May, The greateſt breadth of 
this branch was one mile, and its 
elevation about five feet. 

During the night of the 26th, a 
new mouth opened at the foot of 
Mount Parmentelli, in the middle 
of the lava. This volcano, for 
more than an hour, threw out 
ſtones of a prodigious ſize, and to 

: a very 


— „ 
— - : —_—_ >. 
ee Ee — T“ — — 
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a very conſiderable height. The 
fire next opened itſelf a paſſage, 
dividing into two branches, the 
firſt to the weſt of the Mount del 
Mazzo, which it encloſed, and the 
other along the wood and vine- 
vards of — for about a 
league. 


At the end of five days the fire. 
' ſeemed to be diminiſhed, and ad- 
' vanced but very ſlowly ; but it was 


ſoon perceived again in a ve 

ſenſible degree; and on the 5t 
of this month | July] threw out 
ſuch a prodigious quantity, that 
the arm of the lava, which was 
then only thirty feet broad, aug- 
mented to fifty, in about half an 
hour, and it ſtill continues with 
the ſame force. But as it finds 


the firſt lava cooled, it runs u 


it, raiſing it to the height of more 


than thirty feet, in throwing it up 
forward, and on the ſides; ſo that 
if the reſiſtance this new lava is 
obliged to combat retards its pro- 

ſs, it nevertheleſs extends it in 
Fd, and produces the ſame 


deſtructive effects. 


On the ſurface of this lava, in 


almoſt its whole extent, we obſerve 


evaporations, or globes of fire of 
different colours, according to the 
greater or leſs quantity of bitumen, 
ſulphur, arſenic, and vitriol, of 
which the maſs 1s compoſed, and 
which the chymiſts, who have ana- 
lyzed it, ſay is very plentiful. 

The damage already cauſed by 
this eruption is eſtimated at 40,000 
Sicilian crowns ; but many perſons 
apprehend it to be more conſi- 


* The miles mentioned by Dr. Treil are always Swediſh, ten and a half 
_ which are equal to a degree on one of the great circles of the globe; and the 
fore, one Swediſh mile is nearly equal to ſix Engliſh ſtatute- miles. Ten 
twelve miles are therefore fixty or ſeyenty-two Engliſh miles. 
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derable. The lava continge. 
courſe towards Palermo, & 
whence it is now diftant ng * 
2 eight — and this js f 
richeſt an ſt cultiy 

of Mount Etna. SITY 


— 


07 the E frets of Volcanos, and 
the hot Springs, in Iceland. Þ 
Dr. Von Troil's Letters, 


W E caſt anchor not far &, 
HBeſſeſtedr, the dwellin 
place of the celebrated Sturleſo 
where we found two tracts of 1; 
called Gorde and Hualey. re. Hera 
(for what we and the Italians c 
lava is in Iceland called Had 
from Hrinna, to flow) of whi 
the laſt particularly was remar 
able, ſince we found there, beſid 
a whole field covered with la 
which muſt have been liquidint 
higheſt degree, whole mounta 
of turf, Chance had directed 
exactly to a ſpot on which we cot 
better, than on any other part 
Iceland, conſider the operations 
a fire which had laid waſte a tr 
of ten or twelve miles *. We pe 
ſeveral days here in examin 
every thing with ſo much the me 
pleaſure ; for we found ourſely 
as it were, in a new world, 

We had now ſeen almoſt all t 
effects of a volcano, except 
crater, from which the fre | 
proceeded : in order therefore 
examine this likewiſe, we und 
took a journey of twelve days 
Mount Heckla itſelf ; we travel 


f 
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or fixty miles * over an un- 
erupted track of lava, and 
ned the pleaſure of being the 
who ever reached the ſummit 
as celebrated volcano. The 
+ that no one had been there 
Gre is partly founded in ſuper- 
wn, and partly in the extreme 
Kcalty of the aſcent before the 
| eruption of fire. There was 
+ one of our company who did 
« wiſh to have his cloaths a little 
ed, only for the ſake of ſeein 
La in a blaze; and we al 
Liered ourſelves with this hope, 
| the biſhop of Skallholt had 
emed us by letter, in the 


ember, the day before our 
mal, lames had proceeded from 
bat now the mountain was 

quiet than we wiſhed. We 
werer paſſed our time very 
reeably, from one o'clock in 
& night till two next day, in 
Fung the mountain. We were 
yer b happy, that the clouds 
lich covered the greateſt part of 
diſperſed towards evening, and 
weured us the moſt extenſive 
ſpe imaginable. The moun- 
Wn is . above five thou- 
nd feet. high, and ſeparates at 
le top into three points, of which 
lat in the middle is the higheſt, 
tle moſt inconfiderable part of 
be mountain conſiſts of lava, the 
it 1s aſhes, with hard, ſolid ſtones 
won from the craters, together 

ſome pumice-ſtones, of which 
t found only a ſmall piece, with 
ute native ſulphur. A de- 
Tipton of the various kinds of 
Mes to be found here would be 
o prolix, and partly unintelli- 
le; and I ſo much the more 


arrives in Sweden. 


bht between the 5th and 6th of 


* Three hundred or three hundred and ſixty Engliſh miles. 
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willingly omit it, as I hope to 
ſatisfy one curioſity, as ſoon as 
the collection J made of them 

AGE, many other craters or 

nings, four were peculiarly re- 
3 the ft, the 5k of 
which had taken the form of ſtacks 
of chimneys, half broken down; 
another, from which water had 
ſtreamed ; a third, all the ſtones 
of which were red as brick; and 
laſtly, one from which the lava 
had burſt forth in a ſtream, and 
was divided at ſome diſtance into 
three arms, I have ſaid before, 
that we were not ſo happy to ſee 
Heckla vomit fire; but there were 
ſufficient traces of its burning in- 
wardly ; for on the upper half of 
it, covered over with four or five 
inches deep of ſnow, we frequently 


obſerved ſpots without any ſnow; 


and on the higheſt point, where 
Fahrenheit's thermometer was at 
24* in the air, it roſe to 153 
when it was ſet down on he 
und ; and in ſome little holes 

it was fo hot, that we could no 
longer obſerve the heat with a 
ſmall pocket thermometer. It is 
not known whether, ſince the year 
1693, Heckla has been burning 
till 1766, when it began to vomit 
flames on the firſt of April, burnt 
for a long while, and deſtroyed the 
country many miles around. Laft 
December ſome flames likewiſe 
roceeded from it ; and the people 

in the neighbourhood believe it 
will begin to burn again very ſoon, 
as they pretend to have obſerved, 
that the rivers thereabouts are 
drying up. It is believed that this 


proceeds from the mountain's at- 


tracting the water, and is confi> 


dered 
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dered as a certain fign of an im- 
pending eruption. Beſides this, 
the mountains of Myvata ard 
Kattlegia are known in this cen- 
tury, on account of the violent 
eruptions of the former, between 
the years 1730 and 1740, and of 
the latter in 1756. 
But permit me, Sir, to omit a 
farther account of the volcano at 
this time *, in order to ſpeak of 
another effect of the fire, which is 
more curious and as wonderful as 
the firſt, therefore muſt be the 
more remarkable, as there is not 
in any part of the known world 
any thing that reſembles it; I 
mean the hot ſprings of water 
which abound in Iceland +. 

They have different degrees of 
warmth, and are on that'account 
divided by the inhabitants them- 
ſelves into /auger, or warm baths, 
and huerer, or ſprings that throw 
up the water to a conſiderable 
height; the firſt are found in ſe- 
veral other parts of Europe, though 
I do not believe that they are em- 
Ployed to the ſame purpoſes in any 
other place; that 1s to ſay, the 
inhabitants do not bathe in them 
here merely for their health, but 
they are likewiſe the occaſion for a 
ſcene of gallantry. Poverty pre- 
vents here the lover from making 
preſents to his fair one, and nature 

ſents no flowers of which gar- 
lands elſewhere are made: it is 
therefore cuſtomary, that inſtead of 
all this the ſwain perfectly cleanſes 
one of theſe baths, which is to be 
afterwards honoured with the viſits 
of his bride. 
ſprings mentioned above deſerves 


The other kind of 


more attention. I have fer 


great number of them; but 


only ſay ſomething of 

moſt 8 Na TE 
vatn, a {mall lake of about a nj 
in . ee which is abe 
two days journey diſtant & 
Heckla, I ſaw che firſ bot hou 
ſprings; and I muſt confeſs that 
was one of the moſt beautify! fig 
Jever beheld. The morning 
uncommonly clear, and the 
had already begun to pild the u 
of the neighbouring mountai 
it was ſo perfect a calm, that t 
lake on which ſome ſwans we 
ſwimming was as ſmooth a 
looking-glaſs, and round about 
aroſe, in eight different places, 
ſteam of the hot ſprings, whi 
loſt itſelf high in the air, 


Water was ſpouting from 


theſe ſprings ; but one in p 
cular continually threw up in t 
air a column from 18 to 24 f. 
high, and from 6 to 8 feet di 
meter; the water was extreme 
hot. A piece of mutton, and fot 
ſalmon trouts, as likewiſe a pt 
migan, were almoſt boiled 
ieces in ſix minutes, and tak 
excellently. I wiſh it was in ! 
power, Sir, to give you Aa 
ſcription of this place as it deſerve 
but I fear it would always rem 
inferior in point of expretſion, 
much is certain at leaſt, nat 
never drew from any one 4 m0 
chearful homage to her gre 


Creator than J here paid him, 


At Reikum was another ſpout 
the ſame ſort ; the water of whic 
I was aſſured, roſe to 69 or 70 f 
perpendicular height ſome 9e 


is 18th 


* Dr. Troil treats more at large of the Icelandic volcanoes in h 
29th letters; and in the 2oth he ſpeaks more particularly of Mount Heck1a. 


+ The 2k letter treats more fully of the hot ſprings in Iceland. * 


bat 2 fall of earth having 
dal covered the 8 opening, 
| ated only between 5 
44 1 ſideways. We found 
z great many petrified leaves 
i place, as likewiſe ſome 
be ſulphur, of which alſo the 
r had a much ſtronger taſte 
q aoy where elſe. ; | 
T have reſerved the moſt remark- 
e water-ſpout for the end; the 
iption of which will appear as 
edible to you as it did to me 
I not aſſure you that it is all 
Healy true, for T would not 
; any thing but what I have 
a myſelf, At Geyſer, not far 
n Skallbolt, one of the epiſ- 
al ſees in Iceland, a _ ex- 
ordinary large ſpouting fountain 
to be ON kick the cele- 
ted water-works at Marley and 
Cloud, and at Caſſel, and Her- 
jhavſen near Hanover, can hardly 
compared. One fees here, within 
cocumference of half a mile *, 
por go boiling ſprings together, 
Ich, I believe, all proceed from 
and the ſame reſervoir. In 
the water is perfectly clear, 
others thick and clayey; in 
where it paſſes through a 
ochre, it 1s tinged red as 
wlet; and in others, where it 


ilk, 

The water ſpouts up from all, 
In ſome continually, from others 
Ju intervals, The largeſt 
bp, which is in the middle, 
meularly engaged our attention 
mole day that we ſpent here, 
* ix in the morning till ſeven 
wht, The aperture through 
ch the water aroſe, and the 
ju of which I cannot deter- 
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to fill the upper baſon, and at laſt 
ran over. 


with the utmoſt accuracy, Dr. 
Lind, who had accompanied us 


Nover a paler clay, it is white 


About three Englim miles, 


95 
mine, was 19 feet in diameter 
round the top of it is a baſon, 
which, together with the pipe, 
has the form of a cauldron ; the 
margin of the baſon is upwards of 
nine feet one inch higher than the 
conduit, and its diameter is of 
fifty-ſix feet. Here the water does 
not ſpout continually, but only 
intervals ſeveral times a day; and, 
as I was informed by the people in 
the neighbourhood, in bad rainy 
weather, higher 'than at other 
times, , 

On the day that we were there, 
the water ſpouted at ten different 
times, from fix in the morning till 
eleven A. M. each time, to the 
height of between five and ten 
fathoms; till then the water had 
not riſen above the margin of the 
pipe, but now it began by degrees 


The people who were 
with us told us; that the water 
would ſoon ſpout up much higher 
than it had done till then, and this 
appeared very credible to us. To 
determine its height therefore, 


on. this voyage in the capacity 
of an aſtronomer, ſet up his qua- 
drant. . | 
Soon after four o' clock we ob- 
ſerved that the earth began to 
tremble in three different places, 
as likewiſe the top of a mountain, 
which was about three hundred 
fathoms diſtant from the mouth of 
the ſpring. We alſo frequently 
heard a ſubterraneous noiſe like 
the diſcharge of a cannon; and 
immediately after a column 'of 
water ſpouted from the opening, 
which at a great height divided 


itſelf 


* 


96 
itſelf into ſeveral rays, and, ac- 
cording to the obſervations made 
wich the quadrant, was ninety- two 
feet high. Our great ſurprize at 
this uncommon 'force of the air 
and fire was yet increaſed, when 
many ſtones, which we had flung 
into the aperture, were thrown up 
again. with the ſpouting water. 
You can eaſily conceive, Sir, with 
how much pleaſure we ſpent the 
day here; and indeed, I am not 
much ſurprized, that a people ſo 
much inclined to ſuperſtition as the 
Icelanders are, imagine this to be 
entrance of hell ; for this rea- 
ſon they ſeldom paſs one of theſe 
openings without ſpitting into it; 
or, as they ſay, uti fandens mun, 
into the devil's mouth. 


* 
8 


. 


Of the Baſaltic Pillars. F 15 Pro- 


- feffer Bergmen's' Letter to Dr. 
Trotl. | 


F all the mountains hitherto 

known, . there are without 

doubt not any more remarkable 

than thoſe that are compoſed of 
angular pillars. A few years ago 

only one or two of this kind were 

known; but new ones are daily 

diſcoyered, which is a plain proof 
how. much our attention requires 

being rouzed to prevent it from 

flumbering, on the moſt important 

occaſions. | 

It cannot be much doubted that 
there has been ſome connections 


between theſe pillars, and the ef- 0 


fects of a ſubterraneous fire, as they 
are found in places where the ſigns 
of fire are yet viſible; and as they 
are even found mixed with lava, 
; tuff, and other ſubſtances pro- 
duced by fire. $08 

The cauſe of the regular form of 


thing likewiſe * this; 
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theſe pillars is a problem «1; 
have hitherto va 81 
ſatisfactorily. This difficulty 
appeared fo inſurmoùntabſe 
ſome, that they have thought 
1mpoſlible to be the effects © ; 
ture, and have conſidered then 
works made by human hang;: 
idea betrays the utmoſt ignoru 
in regard to the true nature 
theſe mountains of pillar, | 
does not even deſerve a refutaiic; 
As far as we know, nature ma 
uſe of three methods to prod 
regular forms in the mineral xi 
dom, namely, that of cryſtallizat 
or precipitation; 2dly, the cruf 
or ſettling of the external ſurf 
of a liquid maſs whillt it is codli 
and, 3dly, the burſting of 21 


ſubſtance whilſt it is drying.“ 


The firſt method is the 


common, but to all appear; 


nature has not made uſe of thi 
the preſent caſe. Cryſtals are 
dom or never found in any 6 
ſiderable quantity running in 
ſame dire&ion, but either inclit 
from one another, or, what is 
more common, placed towards 
another in ſeveral ſloping diredt 
They are alſo generally ſeparat 
little from one another, when 

are regular; the nature of 


cauſe the ſeveral particles, 
which the cryſtals are comp 
muſt have the liberty of follo 
that power which affects the 
gular diſpoſition. 

The baſalt columns, on 
contrary, whoſe height are 
quently from thirty to forty 
are placed parallel to one an) 
in conſiderable numbers, al 
cloſe together that tne pont 
knife can hardly be at 


between them. Belides, p | 


, eich pillar is divided into 


＋ or Joints, that ſeem 
0 0 de plated u n one another; 
* | ; indeed it is not uncommon 
"* WK tals e be formed above 
7 mother in different layers, 
aa ks the ſolyent has been viſibly 
* iſhed at different times; but 


tde upper cryſtals never fit 

als e fo ones as to 
Jace cdnnected | priſms of the 
ac lengtlf and depth as all the 
ta 5 together, but each 
im ſeparately forms its own 


Mals. | 5 
How then can the Giant's Cauſe- 
y, in the county of Antrim, 


y beal's Cave at Scaffa, and all 
ol; Wiſer alſemblages of pillars of the 
ne kind, be confidered as cry- 


ulizations ? Precipitation, both 
the wet and dry manner, re- 
res that the ee ſhould be 
enough to fix themſelves in a 
in order; and as this is not 
cable in a large melted maſs, 
| cryſtallizations appear in it, 
keept on its ſurface, or in its 
mities. * 

Add to this, that the baſalts in 
ſteſ fracture do not ſhew a plain 
ooch ſurface under the microſ- 
bpe, but appear ſometiines like 


J in 


| other times reſemble fine rays 
ning in different directions, 
at do not correſpond with the 
wternal ſtructure of the cryſtals, 
lich I have endeavoured to exa 
ne in another place. | 
From what I have hitherto men- 


Joned, the opinion that the baſalts 


are 
ity deen produced by cryſtal- 
/ an on, becomes ar leaſt leſs pro- 


Wie; whether we admit the wet 
F dry method. But I muſt not 
mit — ſpars exhibit a kind 
" Cylallization, which 

100 2 which at firſt 
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fight reſembles a heap of baſalts ; 
but, upon a cloſer examination, 
a very great difference is obſerved. 
The form of the ſpar is every where 
alike, but the baſalts differ from 
one another in point of fize and 
number of ſides ; the former, when 
broken; confiſts of many ſmall 
unequal cubes, but the baſalt does 
not ſeparate in _ rts, &c. 
Nature's ſecond method to pro- 
duce regular forimis is that of cruſt- 
ing the outer ſurface of a melted 
maſs; by a ſudden refrigeration. 
Nature, to effect this purpoſe, 
makes uſe of polyedrous and irre- 
gular forms. If we ſoppoſe a 
conſiderable bed, which is become 


fluid by fire, and ſpread over a 


plain, it evidently appears that 
the ſurface mulſt- firſt of all loſe the 
degree of heat requiſite for melt- 
ing, and begin to congeal; but 
the cold requifite for this purpoſe 


likewiſe contracts the uppermoſt 


congealed ſtratum into a narrower 
ſpace, and P cauſes it 
to ſeparate from the remaining 
liquid mafs, as the fide expoſed to 


the air is already too ſhff to give 


way. In this manner a ſtratum is 
produced running in a parallel 
direction with the whole maſs, 
others ſtill are produced by the 
ſame cauſe, in proportion as the 
refrigeration penetrates deeper, 
Hence we may, in my opinion, 


very plainly ſee how a bed may be 


divided into ſtrata, In the ſame 
manner the refrigeration advances 
on the fides, and confequently di- 
vides the ſtrata into polyedrous 
pieces of pillars, that can hardly 
ever be exactly ſquare, as the 
ſtrongeſt refrigeration into the 
inner parts of the maſs advances 
almoſt in a diagonal line from the 
corners: If we add to this, that 
H a large 
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a large maſs cannot be equal 
throughout ite compoſition, nor 
every where liquid in the ſame 
degree, it will be eaſy to diſcover 


| the cauſe of ſeyeral Wn. 


f the depth of the is very 
conſiderable, in proportion to its 
breadth, 22 pillars, without 
ergſs:diviſigns, are n at 
lengt from the upper- 
50 face downwards _ 150 ; 
The third way is perfectly fimilar 
to the preceding in, reſpełt to the 
effect, 1 — E from it by 
the maſs being ſoaked with water, 
and by the burſting of it aſunder, 
which is the effect of the con- 
$ac2ion whilk it bs drying: If we 
foppoſe_ſuch a bed to be 
over a level ſpace, the drying ad- 
vances in the ſame manner as the 
refrigeration. in the former caſe. 
bis ſeparation, into ſtrata pro- 
perly happens when a conſiderable 
quantity of clay enters into the 
whole compoſition, becauſe the 
clay decreaſgs more than any other 
- Kind of earth in drying. | 
We muſt now examine which 
of theſe two ways may beſt ſerve to 
explain the manner in which the 
ſalts are produced, for it is 


* 


Hardly poſſible that they ſhould 


have been formed by cryſtal- 
Hzation.. | 

nion may appear of deducing them 
From a melted fabance, k 
very conſiderable objections may 
nevertheleſs be raiſed againſt it, 


that I ſhall not forget to mention. 
It ſeems therefore more credible to 


me, that they have been produced 


- 


* ſoft, or at leaſt not too hard to 


e ſoftened by exhalations. If we 


therefore ſuppoſe. that a bed is 


+ + {pread 2 1 a place where a valeano 


ſpread. 


However well founded the opi- 


everal 


out of their ſubſtance whilſt ic was p 


"not in thoſe parts where I - 


— 


4 


begins to wotk, it is evident th 
a great quantity of the water a 
ways preſent on theſe occaſions, 
driven upwards in exhalation; « 
vaponurs ; theſe it is well e, 
poſſeſs a penetrating  ſoftenin 
wer, by means of which th 
alſo-produce their firſt effect; þ 
when they are increaſed to a of 
cient quantity, they force thi 
tough moilt fabliance upward 
v ich then gradually falls, an 
during this time burſts in f 
manner deſcribed above. 
_ "My. reaſons-for this Opinion a 
theſe ; firſt, we do not find + 
internal grain of the baſalts melt 
or vitrifed, which however {oc 
happens by ſuhon, and for th 
purpoſe a very {mall degree of fi 
only is requiſite. It conſequent! 
is very bard to explain how th 
ſubſtance could have been ſo fluid 
that no traces of bubbles appear! 
it (at leaſt I have not been able 
diſcover any on the niceſt e 
mination into the Scotch an 
Icelandic baſalts) and yet whe 
broken appear dull and uneve 
J know very well that lava is ſe 
dom vitrified within; but the gre 
number of bubbles and pores whit 
are found in the whole mals, a 
more than ſufficient, proofs that 
has not been perfectly melted 
its ſmalleſt parts, but has on 


been brought to be near fluid, ben 

Secondly, the baſalts ſo muy er 
reſemble — more fine trapp, bo 5.6: 
in reſpect to their grain and an, 
ginal compoſition, that they cke 
hardly be diſtinguiſhed in {rm You, 
fragments, as will be more plain Ty 

roved in the compariſon | he tence, 
after make. See No. 36 ˙ that ext. 

But the trapp in al! robabilel i g 
has never been melted, at le A ban 


ul opportunities of examining 


nel in all the Weſt Gothia 
pniſed mountains, the uppermoſt 
dum js wapp; and it muſt be 
perly obſerved that it always 
- black allum Cate. Is it 

"credible that this ſub- 
knce, whick in many places ex- 
wed 4 hundred yards in depth, 
un have been perfectly melted 
Shout cauſing the flate lying 
kieath it to Joſe ſome part of its 
lckneſs, "even in thoſe places 
where they touch one another, as 
tis effet may be produced in a 
hall culinary fire? nen 
There is beſides a more fine kind 
fmpp; which is generally found 


h very anitient mountains, where 
et the leaſt traces of ſubterranean 
fre are to be ſeen. 4 8 

The baſalt mountains ſeem to be 
ey antient, at leaſt I do not know 
ſt the ape of any one is aſcer- 
lined; Should they then be ſo 
M, that the ſubſtance of the trapp 
kw not yet perfectly hardened, 
Men were they produced? Be- 
es, we frequently find to this 
iy clayey ſubſtances at a great 
a, which are fo ſoft that they 
way be ſeraped by the nail, but 
Werwards become very hard when 
ipoled to the air. | 
There have without doubt been 
Way eruptions of fire on the ifle 
lLIfa, as the fituation of the 
Wars, and their being. removed 
Mek their places, evidently prove. 
Lou, Sir, have likewiſe brought 
e clear proof of this from 


r 


lit exteriorly is full of hollows, 


ud in a manner burnt. 


3 kd ſubſtance, when expoſed 


h veins or loads, and frequently 


ce, which is a piece of baſalt, 


* 
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to a degree of heat inſufficient to 
melt the whole piece, may however 
be attacked by it in ſome parts of 
the ſurface moſt liable to become 
fluid. The mixture of a large 
maſs is ſeldom every where ſo uni- 
form, that ſome parts ſhould not be 
more liable to melt than others. 
Crooked pillars may be produced 
as well by the drying as the refri- 
geration of a Jiquid maſs; for this 
pages it is only neceſſary that the 
urface ſhould be bent, as the ſtra- 
tum always runs in a parallel di- 
rection with it. 2 
From what I have hitherto ſaid, 
you will perceive it is my opinion, 
that the baſalts have been produced 
by the aſſiſtance of a ſubterranean 
fire, but that it is not yet deter- 
mined whether they have been fe- 
parated by the fuſion, or by dry- 
ing: this laſt however appears 
more credible to me on account of 
the reaſons I have mentioned, For 
to ſpeak ſtrictly, the ſubſtances 
incloſed in the bafalts, though they 
ſhould even be volcanic, do not 
yet with certainty prove a preceding 
fuſion, as a ſubſtance foiened by 
water may be as proper for it as 
one fuſed hy fire. I am, however, 


very far from being inclined to 
maintain my opinion any farther . 


than it agrees with certain experi- 
ments and obſervations. | 

Trath will ſooner or later be 
diſcovered ; and I know nothing 
more derogatory to the honour of 
a natural hiſtorian, than having 
wilfully obſtructed its knowledge. 

Homo naturz miniſter & inter- 
pres, tantum facit & intelligit, 
quantum de naturz ordine, re vel 
mente obſervaverit, nec amplius 
{cit aut poteſt. Baco. 
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Natural Hiſtory of the Grana fiſh, called the murex * But; 
_  Kermes, or, Scarlet grain. From courſe of time the purple colo 
Dillon's Travels through Spain. and other tints having been mo; 
8 5 +++ ,/ ealily effected by means of th 
A MONGST the various and kermes, the murex was neglecte 

valuable productions with on account of the expence, an 
which the beneficent hand of na- the kermes we are now ſpeakin 
ture has enriched the dominions of, was introduced; which givin 
of Spain, the Graza Kermes is a ſtronger and brighter colon 
chiefly deſerving - of attention. was univerſally adopted, and fur 
This valuable production had been ported its reputation for ages, t 
conſiderably neglected in that king- the diſcovery of America; as 
dom ſince the importation of co- evident from the many old t; 
chineal from America; however, peſtries, damaſks, and velvet hang 
the royal Junta de Comercio, or ings, ſtill preſerved in cathedral 
board of trade at Madrid, having which ſeem yet to retain their pr 


an eye to the further advantages mitive luflre and brightneſs +. The 
to be drawn from this precious ar- In the reign of Lewis the fou 
ticle, 'gave orders a few years ago teenth, Giles and John Gobeli ue 
to Don Juan Pablo Canals, direc- in the year 1667, under the pn 
tor general of the madder and tronage of Colbert, introduced it ſmooth, 
dyes of Spain, to report the ſtate ſecret into France of dying woa u 2 
of this product; and to him I am len of that beautiful ſcarlet calle bnd! 
indebted for the preſent informa- after their name, which was don Fendt 
tion on this ſubject. with the kermes that had beef Spai 
Tbe grana kermes is the coccos long in uſe in Flanders, whef 1.x 
Zapbica of the Greeks; the ver- many old pieces of tapeſtry, thou cccus i 
miculus, or coccum inſeftorium of above two hundred years old, hailed ; 
the Romans; and the kermes, al- ſcarcely loſt any thing of theWiſhe ara 
kermes, of the Arabs; being the bldom. But cochineal, being no after 
Ingredient with which the antients introduced into the dychoule, be (ma 
uſed to dye their garments of that called from the Latin word cocciMſſkne w. 
beautiful grain * called coc, nella, as a diminutive of coccum ober be 
cinus, coccineus, or cocceus, dif- and giving that brightneſs to ſca ti. gl 
ferent from the purpura of the let, at firſt called Dutch, and i Tais: 
Phcenicians, which at firſt had terwards Paris ſcarlet, the inveſ bo or t 
been obtained from that teſtaceous tion of which, according to Kut ne 
* 6 — | 18 5 ; e Med 
Though the dye obtained from the murex was thought to. have been lol. Galatia, 
ſeems to be known on the coaſts of England, France, Spain, and the or 
dies, though neglected on account of the great trouble and expence. See „ 5 Ag 
Feijoo Theat. critico, tom 6. diſc. 4. According to Gage, they find 2 ihe be fete 
fiſh in the ſeas of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, which perfectly reſembles the — Api 
purpura, and in all probability is the ſame. Cloth of Segovia dyed yy WW: ict is 
bed to ſell for 20 crowns the ell, and none but the greateſt Spaniſh lords * inne, 
it. Don Antonio de Ulloa alſo gives a particular account of this fiſh, an Were ſoon 


ule made of it in America. : 16. b 
+ This was the colour called carmęſ, by the Spaniards ; crameiſ, 5) 
French; and * by the Engliſh. ä k 


ning to Kuſter, a Ger- 
19 of a, ſolution of 
un in aqua + ark the kermes 
hen began to ecline, and yield 
* its turn as the murex had done 
whore, of which Colbert makes a 
particular complaint, in his ge- 
ral inſtructions to the dyers of 
France, in the year 16717. In- 
knſbly, the kermes was m_— 
Ld afide, and cochineal made uſe 
of, not only in yarns, but alſo in 
fl; this new method being every 
vere in faſhion, except at Ve- 
ne, and in Perſia, for ſcarlet, and 
i other parts of the eaſt for crim- 
ple 
The ancients thought the kermes 
wa gall-nut on account of its 
ſure and fize, not being larger 
than a juniper 701 round, 
ſmooth, gloſſy, and rather black, 
Aich a cinereous down. It is 
nd ſticking to the branches, 
reader leaves of the oak called 
Fin Spain co/coxa, a derivative of 
ee Latin word cuſculium, the 
weeus illicis of Linneus, likewiſe 
led carraſca in Spaniſh, from 
tte Arabic word yguerlat, ſoften- 
M afterwards to e/carlata ; being 
lie ſmalleſt ſpecies of oak, the 
ame which Caſpar Bauhine and 
iter botaniſts call ilex aculeata 
weet-plandifera. 

This tree, whoſe hejght is about 
mo or three feet, grows in Spain, 
Provence, oye, wg and along 
lie Mediterranean coaſt ; alſo in 
bali, Armenia, Syria, and 


be ſcarlet, whoſe colour is 


danulzQures,” 


re forſaken our ſcarlet for that of the Dutch; 
irt in eſteem on account of its brightneſs; but being leſs durable than that 
lf France, and under a notion that they were both equally liable to ſpots, the 

Free loon laid aſide, which occaſioned the downfal of ous moſt valuable cloth 


= 
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Perſia, where it was firſt made 
uſe of. | 

Joſeph Moya, a Catalan writ - 
of the laſt century, publiſhed a 
treatiſe entitled Ramillet de Tintys 
ras, dedicated to the city of Bar- 
celona, under the feigned name 
of Pheſio Mayo. He ſays, the 
kermes is common all oyer Spain, 


rincipally in that part of Aragon 


rdering on Catalonia, in Va- 
lencia, and in the biſhoprick of 
Badajoz in Eftremadura, as like- 
wiſe in Setimbre of Portupal, 
where it 1s the beſt, and equal to 
the kermes of Galatia and Arme- 
nia. Mr. Hellot of the French 


academy of ſciences, in his Art of 


Dying, chap, 12. ſays it is found 
in the woods of Vauvert, Vende- 
man, and Narbonne; but mere 
abundantly in Spain, towards Ali. 
cant, and Valencia, It not only 
abounds in, Valencia, but alſo in 
Murcia, Jaen, Cordova, Seville, 


Eſtremadura, la Mancha, Serra- 


nias de Cuenca, and other places. 

In Xixona and Tierra de Rel- 
leu, there is a diſtri, called De 
la Grana, where the people of 
Valencia firſt began to gather it, 
whoſe example was followed all 
over Spain, It has, ſome years, 
produced thirty thouſand dollars 
(50001.) to the inhabitants of 
— . In the year 1758, there 
went out of that town, Relleu, 
Buſſot, Caſtilla, Ibi, Tibi, Uril, 
Santa faz, Muchiamel, and San 
Juan de la Huerta de Alicante, 


As the Phœnicians ep the antient purple, and gave a preference to 
eſs coſtly and more beautiful; juſt ſo, the French 


This new- invented colour was 


above 
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above a thouſand perſons to ga- The progreſs of this tr 
ther the kexmes, which was after- tion * IT Al ps whe 
' wards ſent to Alicant, where it different ſeaſons. In the f. 
was put into caſks for exportation, ſtage, at the beginning of March 
being chiefly 115 or Genoa an animalcule, no larger than 
. 


and Leghorn, paſſing from thence grain of millet, ſcarce able 
to Tuns. In the ſame year, 1758, crawl, is perceived licking to th 
725 gathered about zoo arrobes of branches of the tree, where it fat 
kermes at Xixona, which fold for itſelf, and ſoon becomes immore 
about twenty-four dollars (41.) the able; at this period it grows th 
arrobe*, witk about ſix per cent, moſt, appears to ſwell and thr 
duty and ſhipping charges, till on with the ſuſtenance it draws in } 
board, In the kingdom of Seville degrees: this ſtate of reſt ſeems t 
it is put 1 ublic ſale, and is have deceiyed the curious obſerve 
generally bought by the people it then reſembling an excreſceng 
© of the neighbourhoad, who fell it of the bark: during this period ( 
again for exportation to the mer- its growth, it appears to be cove 
ag of Cadiz, _ ed with a down, extending ov 
Both antients and moderns ſeem its whole frame, like a net, an 
to have had very confuſed notions adhering to the bark: its figure 
concerning the origin and nature conyex, not unlike a ſmall flog 


1 5 . — . . . a, 4s 
ol the kermes ; ſome conſidering it in ſuch parts as are not quite h | 
as à fruit, without a juſt know- den by this ſoft garment, mai an 
ledge of the tree which produced bright ſpecks are perceived of 1 
it; othefs, taking it for an ex- gold colour, as well as ſtripes tu and 
creſcence formed Þy the puncture ning acroſs the body from oH vr. De 


of a particular fly, the ſame as ſpace to another. 5 
the common gall obſerved upon At the ſecond tage in April, 
- paks, , Tournefort was of this growth is compleated, its ſhape 
number, Count Marſigli, and then round, and about the fize 
Dr, Niſole, a phyſician of Mont- a pea: it has then acquired mo 
lier, made experiments and ob- ftrength, and its down is changt 
lo with a view of fur- into duſt, and ſeems to be noth! 
ther diſcoveries, but did not per- but a huſk, or a capſule, full of 
fectly ſucceed. Two other phy- reddiſh juice not unlike diſcolou 
ficians at Aix, in Provence, Dr. ed blood, 


cout 
de of 
Meable 
Ker deat 


this cl; 
tes, ap) 
excreſ 
Wale na 
uld not 


| _ Emeric, and Dr. Garidel, applied Its third ſtate is towards the e gal 
|. themſelves about the ſame time, of May, a little ſooner or lata of d 
| and with greater ſucceſs ; having according to the warmth of k TOY 
finally diſcovered that the kermes climate. The huſk appears rep kerme 

is in reality nothing elſe but the with ſmall eggs, leſs than the ſen: the 

body of an inſect transformed into of a POPPY- Theſe are proper found 

* a grain, berry or huſk, according ranged under the belly of the 1 and 

to the courſe of nature; whoſe ſect, progreſſively placed 1n bm 
hiſtory I ſhall now briefly relate: neſt of down, that covers its bod . they 
umme Nag 
An arrobe is 25 Ib. Spaniſh weight; 100lb. Spaniſh weight equal to 97 e nlact 
Fan. PRES | v 


„56 


it withdraws in proportion 
© the number of eggs: after this 
wk is performed, it ſoon dies, 
Wooph it ſtill adheres to its poſi- 
©, readering a further ſervice to 
Fergeny, and ſhielding them 
be iaclemency of the wea- 
or the hoſtile attacks of an 
toy, Ia a good ſeaſon they 
lch exceedingly, having from 
theo 10 2009 eggs, Which pro: 
Ie the ſame number of animal- 
Ie. The ancients knew them 
| be inſets, for Pliny ſays, 
coccum ilicis celerrime in ver- 
am ſe mutans. Lib. 24. 
. „ When obſerved with the 
kroſcope in July or Auguſt, we 
i that what appeared as duſt, 
ſo many eggs, or open cap- 
8 25 — 4% — ſnow, out of 
Hof which, iſſues a gold co- 
wed animalcule, of the ſhape of 
mckroche, with two horns, fix 
x, and a forked tail. 

Mr. De Reaumur has placed the 
nes in the claſs. of gall inſeQs, 
account of the analogy in their 
xd of propagation, and im- 
able form, continuing even 
r death, like the other ſpecies 
tis claſs, found upon different 
ts, appearing only like galls, 
excreſcences, to the moſt -ac- 
We naturaliſts : therefore they 
kid not be more properly named, 
| gall infects, There are of 
ten of different ſhapes and ſizes, 
| that of the co/coxa or carra/ca 
{ekermes) is of a ſpherical figure, 
it the fize of a juniper berry. 
hund molt plentifully on the 
el and loweſt trees, and when 
kermes are gathered near the 
* they are larger and 
Riter colour than thoſe in any 
der places. 


licre are ſeveral ſpecies of galls 


ive. a 
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diſcovered on different trees and 
plants of Spain, though they only 
make uſe of thoſe, gathered on 
oaks, either for dying, or any 
other purpoſes; ſuch are thoſe, 
from the. Leyant, called Aleppo 
galls, which, were generally made 
uſe of, till it was diſcovered by 
frequent experiments, that the new 
ingredient called dividivi was pre- 
ferable, being a fruit from the 
province of Carracas, and Mara- 
caybo, in South America. 
he great myſtery which hitherto 

had not been diſcovered, by thoſe 
naturaliſts who knew how to diſtin- 
guiſh the gall inſet, from the 
galls, was to inveſtigate their mode 
of propagation : Mr. de Reaumur 
aſſures us, that from frequent ob- 
ſervations it appeared to him, that 
there are both male and female, 
bat that ſome which are extremely 
ſmall, transform themſelves. into 
goats, while others, growing larg- 
er, depoſit their eggs, without any 
transformation; from which, and 
their analogy with the others, he 
concluded, that the ſmall gnats 
with wings, though large in com- 
pariſon with their body, and ſtrip- 
ed with a beautiful crimſon, were 
the males of the gall inſect, which 
he obſerved. with the help of a 
microſcope, ſeeing how they fe- 
cundate the females, before they 
aftume a globular form towards 
March ; but this happens when it 
is ſcarcely ever noticed, and in fo 
ſingular a manner, that a common 
oblerver would never imagine ſuch 
an event to have happened, or 
even ſuppoſe, that the males which 
he ſaw friſking about, had the 
leaſt conneQion with the females ; 
bur on the contrary, were ſmall 
gnats which accidentally light upon 
the fame boughs; if to this ob- 
H 4 ſervation 


- ſervation we add, that as the new 
 kermes which come forth in June, 
remain ſmall without engaging our 
attention till March enſuing, when 
they begin to ſwell without any 
appearance of animal life, it will 
not be thought ſo extrap:dinary, that 
they have 2 generally held as 
a vegetable production. In Lan- 


guedoc, and Provence, the poor 


are employed to gather the kermes, 
the women letting their nails grow 
for that - purpoſe, in order to pick 
them off with greater facility. 

The cuſtom of 5 | 
boughs is very injudicious, as by 
this means they deſtroy the next 
year's harveſt. Some women will 
gather two or three pounds a day, 
the great point being to know the 
Places where they are moſt likely 
to be found in any 
to gather them early with the 
morning dew, as the leaves are 
more pliable and tender at that 
time, than after they have been 
dried and parched by the rays of 
the ſun; ſtrong dews will occa- 
ſionally make them fall from the 
trees ſooner than uſual: when the 
proper ſeaſon paſſes, they fall off 
of themſelves, and become food 


for birds, particularly doves. Some 


times there will be a ſecond pro- 
duction, which is commonly of a 
leſs ſize with a fainter tinge. The 
firſt is generally found adhering 
to the bark, as well as on the 
branches and ſtalks; the ſecond is 
principally on the leaves, as the 
worms chooſe that part where the 
nutritious juice preſerves itſelf the 
longeſt, is moſt abundant, and can 
be moſt eafily devoured in the 
ſhort time that remains of their 
Exiſtence, the bark being then 
grier and harder than the leaves. 


# Sce ſecond memoir. of Mr. de Reaumur, tom. 4- 
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with vinegar, to kill the wor 


ping off che 


uantity, and 


called nopal by 


the quantities collected of it in 


Thoſe who buy the k 
ſend to foreign parts, foread 
innen, taking care to ſprinkle 


that are within, which produces 
red duſt which in Spain is ſer 
wma mo the huſk, Then th 
et it dry, paſſing it through 
ſearce, and. make jt up inw ba 
In the middle of each its proport 
of red duſt put in a little. leath 
bag alſo belongs to the buyer, 2 
then it is ready for exportatic 
being always in demand on 
African coaſt. 
The people of Hinojos, Bonar 
Villalba, and other parts of 
kingdom of Seville, dry it on m 
in the ſun, ſtirring it about, 
ſeparating the red duſt,” which 
the fineſt part, and being mix 
with-vinegar, goes by the name 
Paſtel. The ſame is done with 
huſks ; but theſe have but halft 
value of the duſt. | 
There is no doubt, but if t 
branch of induſtry was more clo 
ly attended to, there is yet rod 
for improvement, and the kern 
would give a brighter colour, 
milar to that obtained from 
cochineal, likewiſe an inſe& fou 
in the Mexican woods on a pli 
the America 
and tina by the Spaniards ; bei 
the opuntia maxima folio ob 
rotundo of Sir Hans Sloane, 
the cactus opuntia of Linneus. 
It is remarked that thoſe pl: 
which are cultivated by art, g! 
a much finer cochineal, known 
the name of meſtica, ſo called fr 


diſtri& of Meteca, in the provil 
of Honduras. 

But neither the cochineal, 
kermes, or any fimilar product of 


of Ty 


WO! 


NATURAL 
«11 afford that beautiful colour, 
it not for the ſalts employed 
he he by the dyers, to bring 
p perfection. Mr. Maquer, .in 
ir of dying filks, aſſures us, 
+ the white tartar employed for 
bg colours, gives by means of 
acidity, that brilliancy to co- 
Kel, and that though other 
might produce the ſame ef- 
# it would not be with ſo much 
ze, Mr. Goguet, in his ori- 
af laws, arts and ſciences,” 
| os, the ancients uſed a great 
ul of ſalt, to make their dyes 
, and permanent, ſupplying 
place. of our chemic 
ons by other ſecrets unknown to 
Plutarch, in the life of Alex- 
ler the Great, mentions, that 
queror having found in the 
ulures of the King of Perſia, a 
Wigious quantity of purple ſtuffs, 
ich though they had lain by 
ye one hundred and ninety 
m, ſtill preſeryed their luſtre, 
uſe they had been prepared 
WW honey ; behold, ſays Mr. Go- 
t, a ſecret unknown to us! 
tif we reflect for a moment, 
honey is a vegetable ſalt, like 
, we ſhall find it to be the 
4s tartar, which is no more 
lan eſſential ſalt of wine; ſo 
K the ſalts employed by the an- 
ls, were equivalent to thoſe 
u preſent in the dye-houſe. 
bly the ſalts of fruits have 
ame effect in the manner they 
Filed in Perſia for dying of ſilk, 
i, 1nſtead of tartar and honey, 
te the pulp of red melons, 
l dried, mixed with allum, ba- 
, and other ſalts, | 
lhe kermes of Spain is preſer- 
n the coalt of Barbary, on 
Put of its goodneſs. The peo- 
Tunis mix it with that of 


prepa- 
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Tetuan, for dying thoſe ſcarlet 
on P much uſed in the Levant. 
he Tuniſians ex every year 
above one e 155 chow 
ſand dozen of theſe caps, which 
yields to the Dey a revenue of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand 
hard dollars, (33,750l.) per an- 
num for duties; fo that, excluſive 
of the uſes and advantages of 
kermes in medicine, it appears to 
be a very valuable branch of com- 
merce in Spain, and there is ſtill 
ſufficient encouragement to uſe 
every effort for its improvement. 


* 


— 


The Method of making Saltpetre in 
Spain. From the ſame. 


N the year 1754, I received 
I orders from the miniſtry to in- 
peR into ſeveral ſaltpetre works, 
as well as into the making of gun- 

wder, which having complied 
with, the following reflections oc- 
curred to my mind, 

All the profeſſors of chemiſtry I 
had converſed with, either in 
France or in Germany, laid down 
as a fixed principle, that there are 
three mineral acids in nature: that 
the vitriolic, is the univerſal 'one, 
belonging to metals, from whence 
the other two ariſe. That the ni- 
trous is ſecond in activity, and 
belongs to the vegetable kingdom, 
and the marine being the weakeſt 
of all, is homogeneous to fiſh. 
They do not include the animal 
acid, which, united with the phlo- 
giſton, forms the phoſphorus. I 
was farther taught, that the fixed 
alkali of ſaltpetre, did not exiſt 
purely, and fimply in nature, but 
was generated by fire, and when 
they found ſaltpetre, to be dug 
out of the earth naturally in the 

Faſt 


* 


ſalts, and vegetable 


Eaſt Indies, they thought L. ſolve 
the difficulty, by ſaying it pro- 
ceeded from the incineration 

woods, which had impregnated 
the earth with this fixed alkali, 


| the baſis of faltpetre; ſo that I had 


| led to believe, it was formed 
by certain combinations, that took 
lace in the act of combuſtion ; 
ut I ſoon found my error, when 
I had had ſeen the method of mak- 
ing ſaltpetre in the different, pro- 
vinces of Spain. I have now evi- 
dent proofs that the baſis of nitre 
really exiſts in the earth and in 
plants, the ſame as in the Soda of 
tlemen come to Spain, they may 
convince themſelves of this truth, 
and fee faltpetre with its alkaline 
baſis, in the manufactures of Caſ- 
tile, Aragon, Navarre, Valencia, 
Murcia, and Andaluſia, where it 
is made without the aſſiſtance of 
vegetable matter; ſometimes throw- 
ing in 'a handful of aſhes of mat- 
weed, merely to filter the lye of 
earth, and thopgh they often meet 
with gypſcous ſtone in the nezgh- 
bourhood of their works, yet they 
| make excellent ſaltpetre by boiling 
the lixivium of their lands only, 
in which they do not find an atom 
of gypſum ; conſequently they have 
unpowder-in Spain, without be- 
ing indebted for its fixed alkali, 
to the vegetable kingdom, and 
without the viſible or ſenſible con- 
verſion of the'vitriolic acid of gyp- 
ſum into the nitrous. 3 
Having thus diſcovered in Spain 
a perfect fixed alkali in the earth, 
fr my obſervations on other 
productions, 
and after many reflections and ex- 
riments, I difcovered that ſimi- 
Jar ee. many oils, and 
neutral ſalts, proceed from differ- 


of the very globe we inhabit, c 


the faculty of changing, and trat 


that their tubes are ſimilar to & 


- 


ent combinations of the air, eat 
id water, with ſuch matters 
e air conveys in a diſſolyed fla 


and that theſe three elem A mat 
riſing, falling, and meeting, coMiipenp! 
bine together, and form ng wats Pr 
bodies in the organs of yegefi oe 
tion. IS nd 


Thoſe who are verſed in ph 
ſics, agree, that all the ſyb$and 


ſiſt of the combinations of 6: 
water, earth, and air; why ch 
deny them the power of combi 
ing, in the living organs of plant 
when we ſo often perceive in the 


forming productions in the kit 
dom of nature, In proof of it, 
find that many cruciformed plat 
give, by analyſis, the ſame vola 
alkali as animals, notwithſtandi 


eye with thoſe that give acids, 


Some plants have their roots jon of 
ſmall, and yet their branch ur, 
leaves and fruit ſo ponderous, r la 
it appears impoſſible, ſo incoſ e ves 
Gable a 5. Poole draw (vs the 
cient nurture out of the earth {MY o 
ſuch various purpoſes. It fee ente 
therefore, that the ambient a ye t 
containing many difſolyed bod ſalt 
penetrates into the plants, . ''h 
combines in the vegetative u that 
forming thoſe ſubſtances diſcoeſ in 
by analyſation. jd the t 
I, have frequently ſeen waht | 
melons in Spain weigh from tu Clare 
ty to thirty pounds, with a fem of 
only two or three ounces, ſo gen 
was the increaſe of the fibrous qe an 
tubulous ſubſtance of thole plz = w 
owing to the watery particles ich ſp⸗ 
imbibed from the air. It 30 Hy 
ſeem then, that many plants c x olid, 
their principal ſupport from lurpen; 
air, water, and a {mall pertic portig 


0 


i combined by the impercep- 
labour of the vegetative tubes, 

;-offels of air, which convert 
K matters into the products we 
late, e; many 

u producing all theſe effects 
ter only ; and we find that 
ind other odoriſerous plants, 

& roots grow in water, and in 
jr, give the ſame ſpiritus rec- 
Land oils, as thoſe that grow 
the earth, : a 
units know) very well that 
& aquatic plants that ſpring up 
the bottom of waters have, 
ba very trifling deviation, the 
roperties. and qualities in 


puching climates, and that 
It acrimony, cauſticity, infipi- 
and coolneſs, are invaniable.. 
he experiments made by Van 
mont on the willow tree, mak- 
it grom in water, and a {mall 
jon of dried earth, ſhew how 
Lair, and water, added to the 
mal labour of plants, contri- 
to vegetation, 
the memoirs of the French 
lemy of ſciences, we find ex- 
ments of a celebrated_chemiſt, 
prove the exiſtence of three 
ſalts, in the extract of bor- 
If he had gone further, and 
ed that one of theſe three ſalts, 
kd in the earth, which pro- 
# the borrage, he would have 
ed the ſyſtem of phyſics, 
cleared up the point I am 
King of, The ſame memoirs 
Won another academician, who 
en oak for many years, 
uh water, the conſequences 
lich ſpeak for themſelves. 
Were are millions of firs about 
adolid, and Tortoſa, replete 
* Wpentine, and growing in a 
fertig of earth, and great 
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ve 


frozen regions, as in ſultry 


quantity of ſand, in which it 
would difficult ta prove that 
the thauſandth Dock of the turpen- 
tine, ſo plentifully produced by 
theſe trees, had exiſted; of c f 
it muſt be owing to channels 

air, connected with the tubes of 
atian. 8 | 
he conductory veſſels. of the 
wormwood of Granada, convey a 
bitterneſs to the very juice of the 
ſugar. cane, which grows by its 


ſide; the ſoil of the king's botanie 


arden at Madrid, is of one equal 
kind, ſor all the different plants 
that are reared there; yet ſome 
produce a wholeſome fruit, while 
others near them, are poiſonous x 
and one, with fixed alkali, will 
thrive cloſe to another, full of vo- 
latile alkah, | 

The mountains and. vallies of 
Spain, as well as the gardens, are. 
full of aromatic plants, yet I do 
not know that any body has ever 
extracted by analyſis, any aroma- 
tic water, or volatile oil, from any 
uncultivated land. 

The variation of fail, or cul- 
ture, may alter the form of plants, 
change the luſtre of their drapery, 
or pive additional flayour to their 
fruit, but it can never change 
their eflence, and nature. In 

roof of this, it is known, there 
is only one indigenous tulip in 
Europe, (I found it in flower near 
Almaden,) it is ſmall, yellow, and 
ugly, appearing only in the ſpring. 
Gardeners may. invent, modes of 
cultivation, try all the climates of 
of Europe, they may produce larg- 
er tulips with brighter colours, 
but. they all will be inodorous ; 
and the little tulip of Spain will 
give, by analyſis, the very ſame 
product as the moſt ſuperb of the 
eaſt, whoſe beautiful garment in 
| common 
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common with other gay flowers, is Many plants are 
- owing to the phlogiſton in the or- the ſpring and nts 
gans of vegetation,” and not to gent in autumn and winter, J 
iron as has been thought. This mucilaginous quality admit « 


Phlegiſton is manifeſt by analyſis teration in the tubes, and th 
ogy oo where the jeaſ atom bination of earth, air, and 4 E. 
J 


of iron has never been diſcovered. , engenders a vitriolic acid 4, ju 
There are many lands in Spain the alkalt and the leaves fer 
which naturally produce ſaltpetre, colour from the phlogiſton; 
ſea - ſalt, and vitriolic ſalts; but whence I conceive the reaſon o 
the plants which grow ſpontaneouſ- nitrous foil in Spain, aboun; 
4 in thoſe ſoils, give by analyſis with ſuch a T quanti 
the ſame product as thoſe of their fixed natural alkali; which { 
ſpecies in gardens, where there to my mind what is fondly 
never was any appearance of ſalt- vanced by the adepts, © that 
petre, ſea · ſalt, or vitriolic acid. lands have the natural prope 
Analize as often as you pleaſe, of loadſtone to attract peculiar 
thoſe plants ſo numerous near iron ſtances from the air.“ 
mines, whoſe roots penetrate into It is certain then, that pl 
the very ore, or thoſe that N in have proper tubes to attract 
ferruginous and ſuperficial earth. elements, and form a natural f 
I am ſore you will not collect from alkali, and have peculiar ſep: 
their roots, branches, aſhes, ex- principles which only combing 
tracts, or oils, more iron, than the means of fire in the act of 
What is found in the ſame ſpecies buſtion to form that artificial | 
of plants that ſpring up in places alkali I had been taught to bel 
without the leaſt communication was the only one that exiſte 
with any ſuch minerals. _ | 
Whatever efficacy there may be Perhaps the ſoda and falicc 
in culture, and manure, to re- may thrive better when nur 
move, abſorb, and open the pores by ſalt water, but it is noleſs 
of the earth, enriching the watery tain that the alkaline baſis of c 
particles, that riſe in the vegeta- mon ſalt is found formed in t 


with ha 
into c: 
„ the 


tive tubes, conveying new ſub- two plants, and in many othe re of a 
ſtances which contribute to that well as in the barilla, which... 
perfection, we obſerve, from the ſowed in many parts of S de 
foil, and which they loſe when where they make as good {oa & they 
icant . ; 


tranſplanted, yet they ſtill attain that famous ſort at Alic 
various ſubſtances of ' vegetation with ſoda and falicornia. 
from the air, which chemiſts may reſpett to neutral ſalts, there 
look for in vain in the earth *. leaſt five ſubſtances, in which 


The ingenious author of this reaſoning does not ſeem to be aware, f 
would be equally fruitleſs to look for theſe ſubſtances in the water, of! 
air. It is true that we cannot extract turpentine from the ſand, or iro 
earth, in which the fir trees of Vallidolid and Tortoſa grow; but it 15 6 

true, that we cannot extract it either from the air, or from the water of 


countries. | ; 
+ Theexiſtence of vitrjolic acid in vegetables has not yet been prost 


viz, earth, plants, ſalt 
E and artificial ſub- 


- this digreſſion, let us now 
4 3 generally made 
Face and in Spain; I ſay no- 
10 Bogland or Holland, be- 
they make none, importing 
they want from the Eaſt In- 
© where it is found naturally 
& earth, as in Spain, where I 
een ſaltpetre made with the 
Vun of nitrous earth, collected 
places where perhaps there never 
$4 tree nor a plant. 
|: Paris they have ſeventeen 
betre works: every thing that 
amed on there, as well as in 

parts of the kingdom, is done 
ding to royal ordinances, in 
nanner I am ,going to relate : 
wubbiſh and filth of old houſes 
urried to the works, and pound- 
vith hammers ; the duſt is then 
tinto caſks, perforated at bot- 
„ the aperture covered with 
ww, to give a free paſſage to the 
or, Water is then poured on 
(duſt, which in its paſſage car- 
| away all the ſaline matter, 
q impregnated matter is called 
he, which if chey were at that 
d to boil; would produce ſalt- 
ſe of a greaſy nature; to re- 
by this, they purchaſe the aſhes 
ll the wood fires in Paris, from 
L they alſo draw a lye that is 
ſd with the former, then boil 
lie whole. In proportion as 
Mater evaporates, the common 
which cryſtallizes when hot, 
falls to the bottom of the 
on, and the ſaltpetre, which 


bg its place, forms true ſaltpetre. 
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only cryſtallizes when cool, re- 
mains diſſolved in the water. They 
draw off this water, loaded with ſalt- 
etre, into other veſſels, and place 
it in the ſhade, where the nitre 
cryſtalizes. This is called ſalt- 
etre of the firſt boiling, having 
ill ſome remains of common ſalt, 
earth, and greaſy matter, incor- 
porated with it; it is conveyed to 
the arſenal to be properly reſined, 
being boiled over again, and left 
to cryſtalize two or three times, or, 
more if found neceſſary; by which 
means it is cleared of all its impu- 
rities, and becomes perfectly adapt- 
ed to the making of gunpawder, 
and the other uſes to which it is 
applied in the arts; but for medi- 
cal purpoſes, it muſt undergo ano- 
ther purification. Thoſe who are 
curious of being more exactly in- 
formed, may find a very accurate 
account of theſe works in the me- 
moirs of the academy of ſciences 
by Mr. Petit, to which I refer 
hem, | 
In Spain, where a third part of 
all the lands, and the very duſt on 
the roads in the eaſtern and ſouth. 
ern parts of the kingdom, contain 
natural ſaltpetre, I have ſeen them 
prepare it in the following man- 
ner : 26. ; 
They plough the ground two or 
three times in winter, and ſpring, 
near the I 36, 0a In Auguſt they 
pile it up in heaps of twenty and 
thirty feet high : then fill with 
this earth a range of veſſels, of a 
conic ſhape, perforated at bottom, 
obſerving to cover the aperture 
with mat-weed and a few aſhes, two 


The fact ſeems to be this; the ſalt they obtain from the lye of the rubbiſh, 
tre with an earthy baſis, the fixed vegetable alkali procured from the wood 
Bs then added; this alkali precipitates the earth from the njtrous acid, and 


— 
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or three deep, that the 
water may juſt filter through. 

y then pour on the water, 
(ſometimes withont putting any 
aſhes) ; the lye that reſults from 
this operation is put into a boiler. 
The common ſalt, which as we 
ſaid before precipitates, and cry- 
ſtallizes When warm, falls to the 
bottom of the cauldron in à pro- 


portion of 40 lb. ta a quintal of 


materials“; then the liquor is 
poured into buckets placed in the 
made, where it ſhoots, and cry- 
ſtallizes into faltperre. The great 
quantity of common ſalt which 
accompanies the nitre, makes me 
think, that the marine acid with 
its baſis is converted into nitre. 
The ſame earth, deprived of its 
nitrons qualicy by this proceſs, 15 
again carried back to the fields, 
and expoled to the elements, by 
which means in the courſe of a 
twelvemonth, aſſiſted by the all- 
powerful and inviſible hand of na- 
ture, it. again becomes impregnat- 
ed with a freſh ſupply of nitre; 
and what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, 
and cannot be obſerved without 
admiring the wonderful woiks-of 
the omntpotent Creator, the ſame 
lands have produced time imme- 
morial an equal quantity of ſalt- 
petrez fo 1 if the ſupreme 
wer was to annihilate all the 
Actitious ſaltpetre of France and 
Germany, Spain alone could ſup- 
ply the reft of the world, without 
| aid of a fixed alkali, aſhes or 
bles, if public -ceconom 
joined hands with induſtry, an 
aflifted in bringing theſe great 
points to perfection. I once aſked 
one of theſe people the reaſon of 


»The Spaniſh quintal is 100 lb. weight, and about 97 lb. Engliſh, 
Madrid is 25 lb. Spaniſh, and four arrobes make one quintal. 


arrobe of 


that conſtant production of . . 
petre, but his only anſwer \ alicis 
„ I have two fields, I ſo WO ©? 
with corn, and have a oro gded u 
= plough the other, and it 1 Il k 
** niſhes me ſaltpetre,” eilt 
This ſaltpetre thus cryſtallize"), * 
fimilar to that of Paris of the .in 
boiling. In Spain they only | aome's 
it once more, and it becomes Men 
fe, and proper for making er o 
gunpowder, aqua fortis, and u ber 7 
purpoſes of the ſhops. Its h med! 
placed in a cellar, attract Italy, 
dampneſs of the air, loſes its powde 
tivity, and forms a fixed aH ing, 
which mixed with the vitrii nc 
acid, forms a vitriolated tara ti 
certain proof that the nitrous fd 
of Spain is natural and perſedi ©: * 
itſelf, without the aſſiſtance of WW ſo as 
fixed alkali whatever. ce, for 
I ſhall not dwell upon the In fc 
portion of ſaltpetre, ſulphur, it the 
coal, uſed in the making of? 
powder; as it depends upon 
rience, and is generally knc 
was preſent at the proofs 1 ef fro 
by the king's officers in Gran” of 
to aſcertain whether the po phich ca 
had the qualities required, in 2 
der to be admitted or refuſed ; WW" Expli 
I do not think thoſe proofs wie C0 
to the purpoſe, as new made 
der perhaps may throw a ba te. 
the diftance required ; yet tol 
a true judgment of its real q 
and goodneſs, it ſhould be tn kind: 
different places-and climates, paſſes be 
at various ſeaſons of the year . wh 
Jam convinced that the uficient 
powder which would come » and ſti 
the ſtrength required by the combi! 
in the dry and warm clim , 18 
Andaluſia, would be found n nat 
9 occat 
tereſt 
uthe ſan 


power. 


2 dam and moiſt ait 
* ich thews how little 

experiments. are to be de- 
"1 upon. Of all the inven- 
l know. of for this purpoſe, 
kal imperfect is that of Mr. 
wer, a deſign of which may be 
ln the rſt, volume of Mr. 
"mes treatiſe on chemiſtry. 
When the Count de Aranda was 
or of the engineers, I re- 
uber an old officer of artillery 
ned me that in the laſt wars 
ſly, he had ſeen barrels of 
nowder, that were good in tha 
ming, and bad the next night: 
id not ſurprize me, knowing 
nriations of weather, and the 
Hof dampneſs piercing through 
caſks and damaging the pow- 
| ſo as to render. it unfit for 
nice, for which reaſon every pre- 
ion ſhoald be taken to guard 
inſt theſe inconveniences. 4 


Mis. 


„ 


1? from Dr. Ingenhouſz's Ac- 
bart of @ new. inflammable Air, 
which can be made in a Moment 
without Apparatus, and is as fit 
Ir Exploſion as any other infiam- 


he Case:. 


m the Philoſ.” Tranſ. Vol. 69.] 


HE diſcovery of the various 
kinds of inflammable airs 
piles becoming powerfully ex- 
he, when they are mixed with 
kficient quantity of common 
ind ſtill more ſo when they 
combined with dephlogiſti- 
ur, is one of thoſe improve- 
zuin natural philoſophy which, 
Ig oceaſſon to various amuſing 
ntereſting experiments, bave 
the ſame time a new light upon 
Powerful agents, whoſe miſ- 
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a very loud report, and ſhagte 


111 
chievous force was known, though 
thein nature was ſtill in the dark. 


choſe inflammable airs have 
been of late years one of the prin- 
ci pal philoſophical amuſements, I 
intend to lay before the Royal So- 
ciety an eaſy method of producing, 
without any trouble or particular 
apparatus, ſuch quantity of an in- 
flammable air, or gaſs as may be 
equired, _ ,. 

Being at Amſterdam in Novem- 
ber 1777, Meſſieurs Rneae and 
Cuthbertſon, two ingenious philo- 
ſophers of that city, were ſo good 
as to ſhew me ſome curious expe- 
riments with exploſive and in- 
flammable airs of different kinds. 
They produced an inflammable 
air, by mixing together equal 
quantities of oil of vitriol and ſpi- 
rit of wine, and applying heat to 
the phial containing the com- 
pound. A great quantity of white 
vapour was extricated, which, 
paſſing up the inverted receiver 
&lled- with water, ſettled at the 
top and depreſſed the water, as 
other airs do. This air ſoon be- 
came clear, the white fumes being 
abſorbed by the water. This air 


was eaſily lighted in an open cy- 


lindrical glaſs, and burnt almoſt 


as clear as a candle, the flame de- 


ſcending gradually lower and lower 
till it reached the bottom. A very 


little quantity of this air mixed 


with common or dephlogiſticated 
air, for inſtance, one fourteenth 


or one tenth part, and kindled by 


an electrical ſpark, exploded — 
re 
the glaſs to pieces in which it was 
kindled, when it did not find a 
ready vent. 

They had contrived a kind of a 
piſtol for the purpoſe, conſiſting of 
a ſtrong cylindrical glaſs tube with 
a piſton adapted to it, To 5 

en 


end of this tube was fixed a braſs 
barrel, like that of a common 
iſtol: into this barrel a braſsghul- 
t was put looſe; ſo that the bar- 
rel was placed a little above the 
lerel, to t the bullet rolling 
out. The barrel was directed to a 
be ard of oak at eight ur ten feet 
d tance. | A proper quantity of 
c mmon and inflammable air (pro- 
caced in the manner above men- 
tioned) being drawn into the glaſs 
ꝛube by means of the piſton, it 
was fired by direQing an electrical 
_ exploſion through it. The explo- 
ſion was very loud: the ball hit 
the board with ſuch a force that it 
made a ſtrong impreſſion in it, and 
recoiled with a conſiderable force, 
ſo as to hit the wall behind us, 
and to put us in ſome danger of 
being . by its rebounding 
ſor ce. 75 **: 
The ſame gentlemen told me, 
that this inflammable air had in 
ſome reſpects the advantage over 
the inflammable airs extracted from 
metals by the vitriolic or marine 
acid, and that extracted from mud 
or marſhes; becauſe this air being 
heavier than either, of theſe airs, 
andeven than common air, is not 
ſo eaſily loſt out of an open veſſel ; 
and, that when it eſcapes into the 
open air, it agreeably perfumes 
the room with the ſmell of /prritus 
SDitrioli dulcis or ether ; whereas 
the other inflammable airs, which 
from their leſs ſpecific - gravity 
eſcape eaſily into the common air, 
yield an offenſive, diſagreeable 
ſtench. Wat 0 5k 
Mr. Zneae, havin 


examined 


the ſpecific gravities of the differ- 
entinflammable airs compared with 
common air, favoured me with the 
Following reſult of his inquiries : 

I, which contained the 


A 
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- ſons why I did not ſucceed in 


weight of 138 grains of comm 
air, contained 5 rains of inf 
mable air extra * from iron 

vitriolic acid, and g2 grains of j 


flammable air extracted fro untit 
or marſhes, and 150 nil of 0 of 
extracted from oil of vitriol a . 


ſpirit of wine. 
I was, much pleaſed with! 
above mentioned experiment, : 
immediately thought that the of 
ration of extracting this inflam 
ble air or vapour could be 
penſed with by employing vitri 
æther, which in reality is conti 
ed in the vapour expelled by h 
from oil of vitriol and ſpirit of wi 
which vapour, condenſed in 


proceſs of diſtillation, yieiſſ9"*"? 
ether. Mr. 
The firſt attempts I made pro , th 


unſucceſsful ; however, the 


beginning I found afterwards 
be, either that I employed 
| cory a quantity of zther, or t 

e air or vapour of the æther 
not thoroughly incorporated » 
the other air; for the ſame nt 
ber of drops of æther poured 1 
the air piſtol, which would 
produce an exploſion when 

iftol was not ſhaken, made a 
oud one when it was forcibly 
cated. 

The ſureſt method of ſucceed 
T find to be the following: | 
a ſmall glaſs tube, open on 
fides, and the bore of which is 
twelfth of an inch in diameter, 
a phial containing æther, and 


two or three drops of the liquid | dark, 
entered the tube I apply my f * up 
to the upper end of it, to keep * f 
liquor ſuſpended.. 1 take the amn 
out of the phial, and thru 1 


immediately into a fall 
chouck, or elaſtic gum bottle : 


T 
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Wa gone, T withdraw my finger 


{oy the tube, and take it out of 


de caoutchouck 3 thus the little 


tity of ether, ſuſpended in the 
4 de tube, is dropped into 
. catutchouch, the neck of which 
10 be immediately inverted into 
b orifice of the air piſtol, and, 
er giving it a gentle ſqueeze, 
drawn out of it: after which, 
Mollet or a cork is to be thruſt 
Lothe mouth of the piſtol, when 
ö ready for firing. This whole 
ention may be performed in the 
ee of five or fix ſeconds. 
The confiderable force of explo- 
u, and the loud report of the 
linary inflammable airs, induc- 
Mr. Volta, of Como, to be- 
, that theſe airs might, per- 
i, become a ſubſtitute to gun- 
waer. If this expectation had 
en well founded, the greateſt 
fratum would, I think, have 
he been to find out a way to pro- 
e ſuch air at any time without 
able, and to carry it about in 
little compaſs as poſſible: which 
conditions I ſhould have pretty 
bly fulfilled; as all the inflam- 
le air requiſite for the exploſion 
de piſtols © contrived by Mr. 
ita is contained in the bulk of 
ingle drop of æther; whic!: 
p, poured in the piſtol itſelf, is 
l ſufficient to produce a very 
ul exploſion, 
[found that æther, in which as 
ich vrinous phoſphorus is diſ- 
tas will make it luminous in 
lark, when ſome drops are 
med upon water; is very briſk 
lating fire, when employed for 
afammable air piſtol ; but that 
* txpernment, When repeated, 
be apt to fail, becauſe the 
Wphoric acid which remains in 
* piſtol, and by its nature at- 
You XXIII. 
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tracts the humidity of the atmoſ- 
phere, will ſoon fill the infide of 
the piſtol with a coat of moiſture, 
and prevent the electrical ſpark 
from kindling the inflammable air. 

It appeared, that a little cam- 
phire diſſolved in æther increaſes 
its exploſive force, and makes it 
leſs apt to fail. 

As this inflammable air is hea- 
vier than common air, it 1s clear, 
that the mouth of the air piſtol 
ſhould be kept upwards at the time 
of charging it; whereas it is be ter 
to invert the piſtol when the ordi- 
nary inflammable airs are employ- 
ed, which, being ſpecifically lighter 
than common air, riſe of them 
ſelves in the piſtol when its mouth 
is placed inverted upon the ori- 
fice of the veſſel which contains 
them. | | 

It is true, that the n—— 
the elaſtic gum bottle, when plac 
upon the piſtol, forces ſome of the 
inflammable gaſs out of it, which 
is loſt in the common air; but 


no withſtanding this waſte, the in- 


fl: mmable air which remains in 
t! e*piſtol is ſufficient to produce a 
Wud report, which is all that is 
required. Indeed, one fingle drop 
of the æther could be eaſily ſhaken 
out of the glaſs tube immediately 
into the piſtol, without making 
uſe of the elaſtie gum bottle; but 
this drop, evaporating into elaſtic 
air, leaves behind it a good deal 
of moiſture, whether inherent in 
the æther itſeif, or attracted from 
the atmoſphere. This moiſture, in 
the way F uſe to load the piſtol, 
remains in the elaſtic gum bottle, 
which is therefore always found 
moiſt when the experiment 1s re- 

peated ſeveral times. 
It was, indeed, known before 
this- time, that #ther and other 
vola- 


1714 
volatile inflammable liquors ſpread, 
by evaporating, inflammable efflu- 
via thro' the — adhd. 
_ -eially when they are heated 3 and 
that theſe effluvia haue ſometimes 


by the imprudent approach of u 


candle taken fire, and conveyed 
the inflammation to the liquor it- 
ſelf: but I never heard that any 


body employed theſe tiquors in- 


ſtead of ordinary inflammable air 
in communicating to common air 
an exploſtve quality, or in firing 
inflammable air piſtols, Foy. 
com municated the experiment to 
my friends. a 
| Ingenhouſz next gives a 
comparative view of the expanding 
force of this air and of gunpow- 

der, togethex wkh- forme conſider- 
ations on the nature of the latter 
ſabſtance. In the appendix, he 
has given the following account of 
ſome farther experiments on the 
ſame ſobject? 

In the foregaing paper JI at- 
tempted to give a comparative view 


of the exploſive force of gunpow- 


der and inflammable exploſive air, 
which latter I had found to be ſo 
far ſhort of the exploſive force of 
gunpowder as not to conceive any 
well grounded hope that it could 
over become a ſubſtitute to this in- 
eredient. 2 

At that ti me I had not yet tried 
the effect of very pure dephlogi- 
flicated air combined with that m- 
flammable air, into which I had 
found that vitriolic zther 1s chang- 
ed in an inſtant. Bate ie 4 

F muſt acknowledge, that I had 
but ſmall expectations from the 
farce of theſe two airs combined; 
for as I had always obſerved, that 
Ether air combined with common 
air is Jeſs briſk in taking ſire, and 
leſs powerful in exploding, than 


* 3 
6. 
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Ioflammable air extracted from 1 
vitriolic or marine acid, I thoug) 
o_ the ſame. æther air combine 
with very pure dephlogiſti 
would alſo be lefs — 
common inflammable air from me 
tals. But how far experience coy 
tradicted this theoretical analo, 
will be ſees in the following lines 
Abbe Fontana was ſo good a; 
aſſiſt me in this purſuit, Havin 
produced a- good quantity of pu 


dephlogiſticated air from red price of 
Cpitate by heat, we firſt filled Wk b 
ſtrong two-ounce phial (the o viſto] 
of Which was fo wide that it cou (m: 


ſcarce be covered with the thun 
ſo that the bottle was almoſt c 
ligdrical} with this air, in t 
uſual manner, by filling it 6 
with water, inverting it, and le 
ting the air riſe in it; which be 
done, we dropped one drop 
ether (in which a fmall quant 
of. camphire was diſſolved) inte 
and ſhut it immediately with 
thumb. After having given 
ſame concuſſions, the. orifice 1 
applied to the flame of a cand 
by withdrawing the thumb wt 
the orifice was cloſe to- the flam 
the air inftantly took fire, and. 
ploded with ſuch a ſtrong repe 
that, if the phial had not be 
very ſtout, it would molt proba 
have been ſhattered into pie 
notwithſtanding its wide ork 
We repeated the ſame experin 
with the ſame ſucceſs. 

1 was the more aſtoniſhed at 
uncommon loud report (conlid 
ing the wide orifice of the phi 
becauſe, having- often tried 2! 
air in the ſame way with com! 
air, I never found it explode 
any conſiderable degree of for 
and therefore I found it neceſſ 
in order to procure a loud ref 


water; 


3 fed through the piſtol;, when 
4 was ſhut up by a cork, 


df cauſe of the report» 
"This wonderful effect in an open 


expectation of a very power- 
effect, if this com pound air was 


needed into its orifice. As it 
been now kindled twice by the 
ne of a candle, I wanted to kin- 


2 ſmall hole in the fide of the 
ul, which was made of tin, and 
tained about nine cubic inches 
lace, We filled it with deph- 
iticated air in the fame manner 
xe had filled the phial by means 
water; and after having poured 
pit one drop of æthef by means 


we deſcribed), we ſhut the ori- 
e by thruſting a cork into it, 
(kept a finger applied to the 
K<.bole-- which was drilled in 
ide of the piſtol. To' avoid 
idents if the piſtol ſhould burſt, 
thought it prudent to ſqueeze 
work very gently into the ori- 
k lo that the reſiſtance ſhould 
ery moderate. Abbe Fontana 
ped a'rowel round the piſtol 
keurity's ſake, leaving only 
þ touch-hole uncovered ; which 
ly brought near the flame of 
mx taper, the air inſtant] 

ire, and exploded with fach 
wog report, that his hearing, 
las mine, was much hurt by 
The cork, which was a very 
love, flew to pieces againſt 
"al; and the Abbe felt ſuch 
I lerable ſhock in his hands, 
be did not think it ſafe to re- 


NATURAL 
b kindle it by an electrical ſpark 


rehſtance; of which was the 
Gl could not fail of giving me 


u up in an air piſtol by a cork 


bit by the ſame. means in an 
pikol; for this purpoſe we dril- 


2 plaſs tube (in the manner 


were broke, and the ſtrong and 


34 Wwe * 0 
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peat the experiment, _ unleſs a 
ſtronger piſtol could be procured. ' 

Encouraged by ſuch uncommon 
and unexpected effects, I went im- 
mediately to Mr. Nairne to enquire, 
whether he {till had in his poſſeſſion 
a ſtrong braſs air piſtol, which he 
had made laſt ſummer according to 
my direction? I was lucky enough 
to find it: nothing was to be done 
to it but to drill a touch-hole in 
the left ſide of it, in order to kin- 
dle it by a flame if required. 
This touch hole was to be ſhut up 
by a braſs male ſcrew fitted exactly 
to it, when the piſtol was intend- 
ed to be fired by an electrical 
ſpark. 

The air box of this piſtol was a 
cylinder four inches long and two 
inches in diameter. 'The fore 
part of the air box, to which the 
6s barrel fitted to receive a 
eaden ball or a cork was fixed, 
had a broad ſhoulder, which was 
faſtened to the body of the air box 
by ſix ſtrong braſs ſcrews, which 
never had been looſened by former 
exploſions, A leaden bullet, wrap» 
ped up in leather, was forcibly 
rammed into the piſtol barrel as 
faras the ſcrew, which joins the bar- 
rel with the air box. The piſtol was 
filled with pure dephlogiſticated 
air (which was drawn-in by the 
piſton from an elaſtic gum bottle), 
and one drop of æther being pour- 
ed into it, the air within was kin- 
dled by an electrical ſpark directed 
through it. The air took fire: 
the exploſion was as loud as that 
of a common muſket, and the 
force ſo great, that the whole fore 
part of the air box with the piſtol 
barrel flew off, all the fix ſcrews 
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tough metal of which they were 
I 2 mage 


i 


far in | 
powder, the exploſive force of the 
compound of deph 


barrel. | | 
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made was rent. Three ſtrong braſs” 


ſcrews, by which the bottom of 
the air box was fixed to the wooden 
handle, were looſened, and the 
whole frame of the - piſtol was out 
of order. The ſubſtance of the air 
barrel, where it was tore, was of 
the thickneſs of about a half crown 
piece. Pp ' Nit be * 
Being now convinced, that tho 
inflammable air from metals with 
dephlogiſticated or common air, is 
Erior to the force of gun- 


iſticated and 
zther air approaches it much near- 
er, I thought it worth while to fit 
the piſtol up in ſuch a manner as 
to be out of all danger of burſting. 
For this purpoſe I defired Mr. 
Nairne to adapt, and folder to the 
fore part of the air box, a hollow 
cone of braſs, the extremity of 
which ſhould terminate in the gun 


As the piſton could not reach to 
the extremity of this conical hol- 


low (which conſequently muſt be 


always filled with common air), I 
defired him to fix to the piſton an 
ivory cone, through which the two 
wires would paſs to meet one ano- 
ther at the ſurface of the cone, 
leaving an interſtice between them 
of about one-line, through which 
the electrical ſpark ſhould leap. 


and ſet fire to the air. This ivory 


cone ſhutting up exactly the whole 
cavity of the air box, no air could 
come into it but what was drawn 
an <7 700 55, 
The cone, inſtead of ivory, may 
be made of ſolid glaſs, which is a 
better non-conduRor than ivory. 


The canals in the ivory, through 
which the two wires paſs, may be 


made wide enough to contain a 


air, will rife out of the hole 2 
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glaſs tube, through which ch. 
wires paſs; or to be filled with 
non- conducting cement, as ſesl 
ing wax, for the ſame purpoſ 
The cone may even be made 
—_— provided two glaſs tubes 
in it, to give a pa 
— wires. . ' 5 __ 
'T kindle this piſtol ſometime 
by paring in the touch-hole a lit 
tle bit of a cotton thread ſoaked 
mout gunpowder and dried afte 
wards; or a bit of thoſe pap 
matches which the Chineſe b 
into thoſe little ſquibs, which g 
by the name of India cracker;, 
ſometimes kindle it by holding tl 
flame. of a candle or a burnit 
paper to the touch-hole, In tl 
caſe it is to be obſerved, that t 
touch-hole muſt be kept vpwart 
if the piſtol is loaded with inflat 
mable air from metals, becat 
this airbeing lighter than comm 


meet the flame. The contrary m 
be done when æther air is emple 
ed, it being heavier than comm 
air, and thus diſpoſed to deſe 
and fall upon the flame kept 
der it. | | 

To fill this piſtol with any: 
I commonly firit fill an elaſtic g 
bottle with it, the orifice of wh 
is juſt big enough to recerve t 
part of the gun barrel which 
fixed to the air box: thus, 


4 ly Aa 
mpound 
ler air, 
the Cat 
be ſom 
U air? 

ge, th 
lick the 
gh th 
; depen 


ſqueezing be:ween my feet nix 
elaſtic gum bottle, 1 draw i the 
the ſame time che air by dra not 


up the piſton: A bladder 1s 
very fit for this. purpoſe, and 
the advantape above an elaſtic g 
bottle in not requiring to be {qu 
ed to draw the air out of it. 
InflammaBle air from mt 
will riſe in the piſtol of itſelf, \ 


> 
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«orifice is kept upon the bottle 


ing it. | [| 

de vitol is de dtined to be al- 
kindled by the flame of a 
kndle or 4 match, as I have de- 
Ended; it would be better to have 
y piſton to it. as it may then be 
bled by the means of water, and 
heexploſive force will be ſo much 
{ter, as ſome of the flame 
tes eafily/its way over the lea- 
er of the piſton, and ruſhes out 
| ward, which, I find; is often 
caſe, if the bullet is rammed in 
barrel ſome what too tightly. 

|t would, perhaps, not be an 
{undertaking to give a ſatis- 
dory reaſon, why a drop of æther 
inmunicates to — — 
ja mach ſtronger exploſive force 
in common inflammable air 
metals. May it not be ſaid, 
common mflammable air from 
tals, having only about one 
þ of the ſpecific gravity of the 
phlogiſticated air, the two fluids 
þ not penetrate one another ſo 
wiy and fo intimately as the 
pound of dephlogiſticated and 
ther air, which are both nearly 
the ſame ſpecific gravity, each 
ug ſomewhat heavier than com- 
var? for it ſeems not imp:0- 
he, that the ſwiftneſs with 
in the flame is propagated 
agb the maſs of this compound 
depends partly on the inti- 
le mixture of the phlogiſton 
ll the dephlogiſticated air. 
git not this phenomenon be aſ- 
Wed to the greater bulk of in- 
able air from metals com- 
@vith the [mall compaſs which 
gle drop of æther occupies, 
lat ingredient, when pure, 
Wto be an efſence of the in- 
male principle of the ſpirit 
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of wine, a pure phlogiſton con- 
centrated in the form of a liquid? 
Indeed the inflammable air from 
metals ſeems to be rather a com- 
pound of phlogiſton and ſome kind 
of elaſtic permanent fluid than a 
pure inflammable fluid; for this 
air, after having loſt all its in- 
flammability, by being kept a long 
while upon water, occupies ſtill a 
conſiderable fpace, and is then 
become phlogiſticated air ; that is 
to ſay, foach an air as is not to be 
diminiſhed by nitrous air, or to be 
inflamed. 

ergy T have no reaſon to al- 
ter my former aſſertion, that the 
force of gunpowder is proportion- 
able to the ſudden extrication of a 
great quantity of the elaſtic fluid 
generated in the moment of con- 
flagration, and the expanſion of, 
this fluid by heat, communicated 
to it in the ſame moment of its 
extrication ; and that the force of 
inflammable exploſive air can only 
be proportionable to the ſudden 
expanſion by heat in the moment 
of the inflammation (for no new 
extrication here takes place) ; yet 
I did not conſider enough in the 
account the ſuddenneſs of this ex- 
panſion, which may make a con- 
ſiderable difference in the force 
of the exploſion. And indeed the 
abovementioned experiments ſeem 
to demonſtrate, that the inflam- 
mation of the compound of pure 
dephlogiſticated and ether air 
ſpreads with ſuch a velocity through 
the whole maſs as to be almoſt in- 
ſtantaneous, 

It is well known, that mechani- 
cal power chiefly depends upon 
the velocity with which a body 1s 
endowed in the inſtant of exerting - 
it; or that the momentum, or torce 
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of a body, muſt be compated by 
multiplying the quantity of matter 
into the velocity with which it 
moves. Thus, if this new com- 
pound of depblogiſticated and 
æther air expands with ten times 
eee velocity than any other in- 

ammable exploſive air, its force 
will be about ten times greater. 

As it ſeems to be probable, 
from what is already ſaid, that this 
compound of exploſive air may be 
put to more uſes than that of an 
_ amuſing experiment, I think it 
worth while for men engaged in 
this branch of natural philoſophy 
to look out for a method of pro- 
ducing at pleaſure any quantity 
of dephlogiſticated air required. 
Conſidering the rapid progreſs 
which is daily made on the im- 
| —— ſubject of air, I cannot 

ut flatter myſelf, that this great 
diſcovery is not far off, 'The be- 
nefit which would ariſe from ſuch 
a diſcovery for animal life muſt 
encourage eve hiloſppher to 
purſue his object. Indeed, if we 
confider that nitre contains this 
wonderful aerial fluid in a moſt 


concentrated ſtate, and that the 
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aerial fluid will be procured 


quantity, either by the diſcoyt 


nitrous acid ſeems: to he nt 
elfe but this beneficial fold : 
bined with phlogiſton, which ſees, 
to be imbibed by the vegetable x 
kali, when the acid is le 
by heat in the form of this 3 
that this beneficial aerial fluid e 
iſts alſo, in a moſt concentrate 
ſtate, in bodies almoſt every whe 
to be found, as are calces of met 
principally that of iron; that con 
mon water contains it in ore 
abundance, fo that the light a 
warmth of the ſun extras it 
one fifteenth of the bulk of the 
ter, as Dr, Prieſtley found, th 
even the maſs of our atmoſphere 
nothing elſe but this very air ſoil 
with impurities, If we conſider, 
ſay, all this, is it not reaſonat 
to hope, that we are near the ii 
portant inſtant when this ſalubrig 


many uſeful purpoſes in a ſufficit 


of a ready way to let looſe this 
from the bodies in which it isa 
were impriſoned, or by filtrati 
or purifying common air from 
1mpurities, 


Qiirvations on Mineral Poiſons, 
\ UR Vol. for the year 2778 


Won, Navier's propoſal of the 
ler of ſulphur as an antidote * 
ninſt certain metallic poiſons. 
Nas idea, it appears however, 
lng before occurred to, and 
. Wa: fecceſsfolly applied by, 
ens. We have fince ſeen a 
wer on this ſubjeR, inſerted in 
be 6th vol. of the Edinburgh 
ledical Commentaries, wherein 
ſuline ſalts are recommended on 
ke lame principle. The directions 
ere laid down are full, clear and 
, being drawn up with a view 
þ {upply the omiſhon on this head 
6 Tiſſot and Buchan, authors on 
om the public rely greatly and 
hn, but who have not noticed 
ls efficacious remedy. As the 
nicular ſpecies of poiſon taken 
| often not aſcertained, and the 
ſecs produced by it are ſo ſudden 
ſometimes not to admit of calling 
nedical aſſiſtance, it is of im- 
ance that a method which bids 
Har to be attended with ſucceſs 
ald be extenſively known. 
e therefore lay before our 
ers the concluding paragraphs 
that paper; in the former part 
mich is given the caſe of two 
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women poiſoned at Liverpool, in 
April 1774, with corroſive ſub- 
limate, one of whom died, the 
other, under the direction of Dr. 
Houlſton, took the alkali, by 
which ſhe found inſtant relief, and 
ſoon perfectly recovered, The 
concluſion he draws from the 
hiſtory of this caſe is as follows : 

© In all cafes of poiſon it is 
prudent immediately to give 'a 
| folution of an alkali, followed 
by a vomit. If che poiſon be 
corroſive ſublimate, an alkah, 
either fixed or volatile, will 
decompoſe it, and 8 
the metal in a form nearly in- 
offenſive, It will have a ſimilar 
effect on the ſugar of lead, the 
extract of lead, emetic tartar, 
or any metalic ſalt. If the 
poiſon be arſenic, Newmann 
obferves, that alkalies will 
very plentifully diſſolve it.” 
And if ſo, as it is difficultly ſo- 
luble in water, the vomit will 
then ſucceed the better to diſ- 
charge it. Whether or no ſul- 
phur, exhibiced in any form, 
might leſſen the danger of arſe- 
nic is not clear, though theſe 
two, when united, are not poi- 
ſonous. If the poiſon be of the 
vegetable claſs, an alkali can be 
of no diſſervice, nor interfere 


e with the other means of m_ 
* dying by evacuation, -nor yet 
: the fab haben: uſe of acids, 10 
© ſtrongly inſiſted on by Tiſſot, as 
© counteraQting the effects of nar- 
* catici; firice acids, given to- 
5 gether with alkaline ſalts, are 
© pronounced to be attended with 
great ſacceſs in this caſe, by Dr. 
Mead and others, a 
© To ſupply the omiſſion then 
in thoſe, popular writers, might 
© not the Atoving directions be 
given on this ſubject?“' “ When 
«ſymptoms of poiſon appear, 


% mix a tea- ſpoonful of any of 


te the following articles, ſalt of 
6 tartar, ſalt of wormwood, pearl- 
© aſh, pot-aſh, ſpirit of hartſhorn, 
& or ſal volatile, with half a pint 
c of water, and of this let one 
é half be given to the patient im- 
** mediately, and the other in a 
c ſhort time afterwards, It will 
“ ſometimes give great relief, and 
«© the vomiting will ceaſe, That 
s however is ſtill to be promoted, 
% and if it does not return on 
4e drinking of warm water, &c. 
c after waiting a while; it will 
© be proper to give a vomit of 
«© jpecacuanha, or, if that is not 
6“ ſufficient, one ſtill ſtronger. 


After each vomiting, a doſe of 


40e this ſolution of ſalt of tartar 
F* ſhould be given, and it may 
„% be repeated every two or three 
“ hours, eſpecially if the pain of 
© the ſtomach returns. It ſhould 
« be continued too, in ſmall doſes, 
“ for ſome time after the . 
* toms diſappear. If none of theſe 
6e ſalts are at hand, a little wood- 
rr 


„ fering them to ſtand till they 
„ ſettle, and pouring the water 


clear off, or fileering through 
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* E following account 0 
- new method of making 00 


aſhes mixed with boiling water 


% will anſwer the ſame end, ſuf- 
F Mancheſter have long 


voirs, for the water which 


linen. By taſting it, 

* gree of ſaltneſs il — 
if the ſolution be ſtrong enou 
„c if it be not diſagreeably 0 5 
— may be given.“ | 


8 


The following Memoir has bu 
obligingly. communicated 10 us þ 
Dr. Percival, awhoſe wal } 
whatever relates to the inter, 
7 faciety, can only be equall 
' his profound and extenſq 
Enowledge of thoſe ſubjecbt th 


are moſt efjentially calculated 
promote them. 


To the Right Honourable the Earl 
Stamford, Prefident of the 4y 
culture Society at Mancheſter, 


My Lord, 


aſhwas lately read before the Ro 
Society, and will be inſerted 
the next ors of that learn 
body. But as the diſcovery 
highly intereſting to the farm 
and the Philoſophical Tranſactic 
are in few hands, I take the libe 
of communicating it to the Ap 
culture Society. 


I have the honour to be, 
my lord, your lordſhip's 
moſt faithful humble 
Mancheſter, ſervant, 
April 19,1780, Tuo. PercIV! 


An Account of a ww 0 
Method of preparing Pol. al 
with Obſervations, 


HE Agriculture Society 


commended the making of re 


1 ls in _—_—— 
unter is ſtrongly ĩmpregnate 
| 1 and * matter 
. dangbill; and by ſtagnation, 
quires 4 much higher degree 
qureſcency\ and probably. be- 
«proportionably more replete 
als. When thus 2 
* „it is pum into 
— which being drawn 
« 4 ledge or ſmall cart, is 
need into the meadows, for 
of ſprinkling them 
v this rich manure. | This im- 
ant improvement in rural 
mony, I apprehend, has not 
a extended much beyond the 
nt of our ſociety ; and it ſeems 
unknown to one of the lateſt, 
[ moſt intelligent writers on 
andy. For Lord Kaims, in 
rent work on this ſubject, of 
ch he has favoured me with a 
x, has not even mentioned it. 
Int theſe reſervoirs may be ap- 


| 
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plied to a purpoſe ſtill more ſub” 
ſervientyao public utility, than 
that abo deſcribed. Joſiah Birch, 
Efq. a gentleman, who carries on 
an extenſive manufaQtory, - and 
bleaches his own yarn, about fix 
months ago, was induced, by a 
happy turn of thought, to tr) 
whether the dunghill water might 
not be converted into pof-aſhes. 
He accordingly evaporated a large 
2 of it, and burnt the re- 
duum in an oven; the product of 
which ſo perfectly anſwered his 
expectations, that he has ever ſince 
continued to prepare theſe aſhes, 
and to employ them in the proceſs. 
of bucking. A ftranger to that 
narrowneſs of ſpirit, which ſeeks 
the concealment of a lucrative 
diſcovery, he is deſirous that it 
ſhould be communicated to the 
Royal Society, and has furniſhed 
me with the following account, 

together with the plan annexed“. 
*© The 
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The quantity of muck. water ** one hundred and twenty bal 
#* uſed, was twenty - Fon wine and! ſuppoſe each baſket y 
*+ pipes full ; which employed a ** fix. ſcore pounds, or ups, 
«© man and to horſes, two days, One man was occ al 
co cart it from the pump to the ** weeks in boiling and bum 
pan wherein in was boiled: but The quantity of aſhes n 
#* this expence I hall now ſave; „ was g cwt. 19r, 12 lb. 
a J ſhall lay a ſough of brick. worth, at the preſent ptict 
#* which will convey it from the **, aſhes here, ' two guineaz 
. pu | to the boiler. The coals % hundred. 444 1 

4 g.cwt. 1 qr. 42 Ib. at 428. per ewt. 

A man and two horſes two days, at 6s. Lo: 12: 
% 120 baſkets of coals, at gd. per baſket, 2: 10: 
A man's wages for three weeks, += 1: 7: 


— 


Len 
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The gain therefore amounts to the reſervoir, through pr 
© £15:4: o, dedufting only a fluices, into ſhallow troughs 
+ trifle for the wear of the pan ponds, of fuch extent as to aff 
% and oven.” 2 a a ſufficient ſurface for the actiq 
The profits arifing from this the ſun and wind“. Theſe mi 
preparation of pot-aſh, are ſuffi- be covered in rainy weather 
ciently evinced by the foregoing awnings of canvals, painted 
eſtimate; and they may, aps, the outſide black, * white 
admit of increaſe by future im- the inſide; the former with a 1 
provements. In the ſpring and to abſorb, the latter to reflect 
ſummer ſeaſons, I ſhould ſuppoſe, rays of light. 
the evaporation might be carried This pot-aſh is of a greyiſh wl 


on without the aid bf fire; by con- appearance, deliqueſces a little 17 
- veying the dunghill water from moiſt air, but if kept in a dry rc N 
| EY | * 
„ Ne. 1. The dunghill. | ) | 1 Feb, 
4 2. A ſough, or drain, round the bottom of the dunghill, lr, May 
0 3. A hole, or pit, to receive the muck water from Ne. 1. 5 10 


6 A well, to receive the muck water from the pit, wherein a pt 
« is Pa convey it to the pan, No. 5, in which it is boiled to the conſiſts 
« of treacle, and afterwards burned in an oven. The pan, No. 5, is fort 
4% at the bottom of iron plates; and turned up a little round the edges 
6 2 deal planks are ſcrewed, ſa as to make it about twenty inche 
46 depth.“ N | 

| | 

The following abridged view of a meteorological regiſter, which I k 
with great exactneſs during the years 1774 and 1775, may throw ſome | 
on the 74 of this plan in the climate of Lancaſhire, which, I belt 


as MEearty the ſame as that o moſt of the other weſtern counties of England 
4 12 4 a - 17 


AM - 


" acquires a powdery 
| whe 15 hard, and of a 
5 texture When broken, with 
jy nal cryſtals in its ſubſtance, 
our of its internal parts is 
j, and variegated. To the 
it is acrid, ſaline,” and ſul- 
cs, It emits no ſmell of 
ie alkali either in a ſolid 
| (ifſolyed, or when added to 
- water; neither does it com- 
nente the ſapphire colour to a 
on of blue vitriol. Silver is 
ich tinged black by it, a proof 
it it contains much 9, wo 
ins of this pot-a uire 
<4 of — ſpirit of 
ol to ſaturate them: the like 
atity of ſale of tartar required, 
the ſame acid, twenty-four 
u. A ſtrong efferveſcence oc- 
d in both mixtures: from the 
er, a ſulphureous vapour was 
led. A tea-ſpoonful of the 
wp of violets, diluted with an 
of water, was changed into 
ght green colour by five grains 
tie ſalt of tartar ; but ten grains 
this new pot-aſh were neceſſary 
roduce the ſame hue in a ſimi- 
nixture. Half an ounce of the 


1j 


The thermometer was made by Pollond, and graduated according 
we of Farenheit. It was placed in the open air, and in a northern expoſure. 
« column of rainy days expreſſes the kaft as well as the greateſ quantity of 
the eolumn of dry includes only thoſe days in which not a ſingle ſhower 
noticed, The day comprehends twenty-four hours. About thirty-three 
n of rain, at a medium, fall yearly in Mancheſter. 


* Macquer's Dictionary of Chemiſtry, article ALXALI, 
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pot-aſh diſſolved entirely in half 
a pint of hot water; but when the 
liquor was cold, a large purple 
ſediment ſubſided to the bartom : 
and it was found, that this ſedi- 
ment ' amounted to about two- 
thirds of the whole quantity of 
aſhes uſed, 9% 197 

I have not leiſure at preſent to 
proſecute theſe experiments far- 
ther; and ſhall therefore content 
myſelf with making a few general 
obſervations on the facts which 
have been advanced. . 

1. This pot-aſh is a true fixed ve. 
getable alkali, and a product of 
putrefation which has not, that I 
recollect, been noticed by the 
chemiſts. A very celebrated writer 
has even in expreſs terms aſſerted, 
that ** all vegetables, not except- 
ing thoſe which in their natural 
*« ſtate furniſh aſhes containing 
% much fixed alkali, when burnt, 
«« afcer their acid has been altered 
** by a compleat putrefaQtion, 
* leave, aſhes entirely free from 
de ali N 3:7 

2. The quantity of alkali con- 
tained in this pot - aſh may, with 
ſome probability, be eſtimated at 


77% | | 1775. © 
I Thermometer. Thermometer. © 
Months, 2 o'clock P. M.| Days, ||2o'clockPÞP,M,| Days. 
2 Higheſt.Lowaſt. Rainy. Dry. Higheſt. Loweſt. Rainy. Dry. 
* Feb. March,] 56 28 25 2 54 30 61 29 2 da 
u. May, — 72 45 . 78 SI 42 49 [88 
Wy, Aug, Sep. 75 33 | 66 26 [74 48 62 30 83 
. Deg. | 6 30 | 43 49 64 32 | 50 28/8 5 
as | 189 276 7 [us 3628 
$2425 189 17 55» 139 | 
| Mean heat, Mean heat, $ * ® 


to the 


about 
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about one - third of it weight; purple ſediment, 
whereas the white Muſtovy aſhes when this ny tors 
are" ſaid to yield only one-eighth might not be applied to the — 
43 . Of irs impurities; ſulphut fackure of Prufhdn blue; m 
1 i the moſt injurious to its bleach- in the manner recommended 
; ing powers, and ſhould, in the Mr. Macquer, for dying woe! 
preparation of it, be carefully ſe- filk. See the Memoirs of 
parated. A longer- continued, and French Academy for the 
more gentle calcination, in à fur- 1749 f 2 Kats a 
naoe ſupplied with a ſufficient cur. 5. The farmer, though he | 
rent of air, might, p _ anſwer at a diſtance from the manufactu 
this end. But the” effectual in which pot-aſh is employed 
method would be to lixiviate the find his account in pre aring 
falts with pure water, after a mo- from dunghill water. Por it u 
derate fufion, and then to evapo- furniſh him with a top-dreſſing 
rate them flowly to dryneſs. It his garden and land, of great H im 
muſt however be remarked, that tilizing powers. But if ſewel 
in thus freeing the pot-aſh from dear where he reſides, and necel 
logiſtic matter, another impurity ries wanting for the conftryQion 
3s generated. For both the action a furnace, the ſimple evaporation 
of fire, and the ſolution in water, the water may ſuffice. And ( 
convert into earth, a portion of the 2 lye, thus reduced to a ſc 
alkaline ſalt. 2: form, will prove to be a rich M atice! 
3. No quick-lime appears to be nure. At Hare-hill, my ſum 
contained in this pot-aſh: for a abode, about three miles fi 
ſolution of it, poured from its Manchefter, I have lately pradti 
ſediment, remained clear, though a method of making a compo 
long expoſed to the air. Nor did dunghill water. The weeds 4 
it acquire any milkineſs by being rakings of the garden, the dreffi 
blown into from the lungs. But of the fields, the leaves blown f which 
perhaps the addition of this cauſtic the trees, and other refuſe matte 
ſubſtance, in a due proportion, are put together near the reſervo 
would increaſe its activity and out of which the water is oc 
value, when employed in many fionally pumped, and ſcattet 
of the arts. Far the Ruſſian pot- over the heap. So ftrong a 
aſh is more pungent to the taſte, ment almoſt inſtantly excites | 
faturates a larger proportion of trefaction; and theſe vegetal e 
acid, and diſſolves oils more pow- ſubſtances are ſoon converted i oj 
erſully than the purer alkaline a fertile mould, which, retaniiran, 
ſalts, And Dr. Home has proved+, the ſalts and oils of the dung and 
that theſe qualities depend on a water, ſuffers the ſuperfug ad 
large admixture of quick- lime. moiſture to exhale into the air, oer 
4. It would be worthy of trial, to percolate through it. A" 
to aſcertain whether the large have found by experience, that Win def 


2 Home on Bleaching, page 159, | * 
+ Eſſay on Bleaching. Z en ES | er to 
7 See alla Neumann s Chemiſpy, by Les. Ing, © 
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"eadows at le ſs expence, and 
i wore efficacious and du- 
e in —— than the 
klings WHICH, at times, 
Sal received, For my 

mough good, and in fine 
160, is light and ſandy; and 
uungbill water quickly paſſed 
the roots of the vegetables, 
b grow upon its ſurface. -- 


Poser SCRIPT 
has been ſuggeſted to me, 
the foregoing diſcovery has 
dim to the patronage of the 
bicolture Society, becauſe in 
| nanafafturing; county it may 
tally tend to check the cul- 
jon of land, by _— it of 
ſpecies of manure. But 1 
we the operation of it will 
atirely the reverſe: for it will 
ute the collection of every 
teſcent artiele, and thus aug- 
wt the farmer's dunghill, at the. 
time that it excites x more 
werſal attention to the preſerva- 
lf muck water; the reſervoirs 
Wich are yet few, and have 


W kuſbandry for amuſement, 
bot as an occupation. The 
c therefore will be gainers 
by the ſaving, and by the ac- 
Aon; and a twofgld branch 
d economy. will be eſtabliſh- 
at yp to the huſ- 
Wan, and important to the 
bl manuſatrer, TA 
taimitting all the ſuppoſed 
E of the . gadten, | 11 Mah 
be acknowledged, that the 
" dehpn of our inſtitution is 
acreafe” the productiveneſs of 
peatore, ' by ſtimaldting t 
der to erery beneficial un 
ag, conſiſtent with his profeſ- 
Now in this caſe, the bene- 
. 


us EF UL 
4, tos prepared; is laid on ficial 


made chiefly by thoſe win 


wa.” p 


ROJE'CTS. my 
is beſt meafured by the Hu- 
dibraſtic' ſtandard: for,᷑„, 


- 
. 


What's tho valus of a ting? 


« But ſo. much money. as twill bring N 


I truſt, therefore, that che ſo- 
ciety wilt not, by declining to pa- 
tronize the preſent diſcovery, ſuſ- 
tify the ſarcaſm of an ingenious 
Hort of this place, who has hu- 
orouſly charged fome of us witty 


teaching, | _ 
© By crops inereas d, and profits les, 
The way © enrich. the nation 


Caution in building Magazines for 
Gunpowder. © 
HE dreadful accidents whick 
| happen from- the exploſion 
of magazines or mills for the ma- 
nufacturing of gunpowder, make 
every hint that may tend to the 
prevention of ſuch calamities of 
the utmoſt importance to the pubs 
he, On that account, we ſhall 
ſubmit to our readers without fur- 
ther apology the following facts, 
which have already appeared in 
ſome of the public papers. 

«« A gentleman, in a letter from 
Withington, in Glouceſterſhire; 
ſays, an accident, which happened 
to me a few days ſince, may ſug. 
geſt, perhaps, an uſeful caution 
to ſome of your readers. On the 
table P was writing at, ſtood a 
ſmall glaſs decan ter, and near that 
lay my handkerchief; the ſun 
(through a ſaſh- window, which 
was down, and at à conſiderable 
diſtance) ſnone full upon the de- 
canter, which, collecting the rays 
into a po or fbeus, ſet fire to 
the handkerchief; and, if I had 
not been in che room, mige have 
had very ſerious conſequences.“ 

Thus 


2 
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Thus far the writer, and, to con - 
firm the fact, I ſhall mention à dows of all buildings contain; 


melancholy event which happened 
ſome years ago in Surrey. G 


were ſeveral mills. for making 
gunpowder; one morning the 


whole neighbourhood was alarmed. 


..a\- violent exploſion, . which 
dok the houſes for ſeveral miles 


round, and was followed by a 


column of ſmoak and fire, which 
towered high in the air, and was 
viſible at a vaſt diſtance. '' When 
the: concuſſion was over, I viſited 
the ſpot, and beheld the mangled 
bodies of. four poor men, thrown 
at the diſtance” of more than 100 
yards from each other, whole ſcat- 
tered limbs were collected toge- 
ther, and 0 mae 1n _ common 
grave in a church- yard belongin 

to the pariſn. In taking a — 4 
the other mills, which were left 
ſtanding, I obſerved that ſome of 
the windows were glazed with 
very coarſe glaſs, full of convex 
bliſters; and, as the day of this 
dreadful calamity was remarkably 
hot; I thought it not unlikely 
that a focus might be formed 
through one of theſe glaſs bliſters, 
which would eaſily ſet fire to ſome 
of the gunpowder, which theſe 
poor men were granulating in 
ſieves when this unhappy cataſ» 


trophe befel them. This conjec- 


ture I remember well to have 
made at the time, and, to ſhew 
that it was very poſſible, as ſoon 
as I got home 1 twiſted up ſome 
gun wder in brown paper, and 


to it through a decanter of _ 


water, by the focus which the ſun 


formed upon the paper till it took 


fire, and went off with an A 
fon.” This event, and the hint 
| fromthe gentleman in Clouceſter- 


ww „ 


| be only towards the 
About a mile from the place 4 . 


| 


ſhire;.convince.me that the Wi 
ſuch; combuſtible materials, ha, 


e ms 

To the above we will add : 
cumſtance which happened abe 
twenty-five years ago in Norſo 
A gentleman, who had been e 
tertaining ſome friends after d 
ner, invited them to take a wa 
leaving a decanter half full of 
ter on the table. The ſerva 
who went in to clear away, to 
great ſurprize found the windo 
ſhutters on fire, occaſioned by 
rays of the ſun, which ſhone fi 
upon the decanter, and whie 
having thus ſet the ſhutters in 
blaze, might ſoon have deſtro 
the whole houſe, had it not be 
timely diſcovered, It is alſo 
well-known practice at Oxfor 
where firing is very dear, for 
ſmoakers to light their pip 
during the ſummer months, 
the help of a decanter of water, 


— — 


An Account of a Method fir 
” ſafe Removal of Ships that hi 
been driven on Shore, and 1 
 maged in their Bottoms, to pla 
-( howwever diſtant ) for repaint 
them. Ry My. William Barna 
© Shipbuilder, Grove Street, Dep 
ford; torAmunicated by Ne 
- Mafkelyne, D. D. F. R. S. 4 
 Aftrenomer Nepal. 
LFrum ile Pbilgopicai Tranſat 
Read Dee. 25, 1779 + 
.--.,: Deptford, April 6, #779 
N the ſhores of this 3lan 
= diſtinguiſhed for its form 
dable Acets/-and extenſive 4 
„ moagere ang 4es mere 


oe I » — . 4 


o 


ſt nece many 
hs every abs: ehich 
itrels of our fellow creatures 


roperty made to individuals 
Potions, ſbould be com- 
Jed, for. their good. As 
members of the Royal Society 
it in their power to make 
ts moſt univerſally known, 
ve been induced, from their 
Unels to receive every uſeful 
«nation, to lay before them 
Licular account of the ſucceſs 
aling a method for the ſafe 
nal of ſhips that have been 
en on ſhore, and damaged in 
j bottoms, to places (however 
at) for repairing them; I 
we, therefore, they will excuſe 
liberty. I have taken in pre- 
ng this to them. Should the 
ety honour me by recording it, 
jill make me the moſt ample 
wattion for my attention to it, 


ford me greateſt plea- 


In January the 3ſt, 1779s in 
boſt dreadful ſtorm, the York 
& Indiamen, of eight hundred 
% homeward bound, with a 
wer cargo, parted her cables in 
rate Roads, and was driven 
tore, within one hundred feet 
lie head, and thirty feet of the 
of Margate Pier, then draw- 
[ tventy-two feet ſix inches 
u, the Row of a good ſpring 
e being only fourteen feet at 
place, | 
Vi the jd of the ſame month | 
At down, as a ſhip-builder, to 
s mack as lay in my power 
j worthy. friend Sir Richard 
=, to whom the ſhip be- 
. I found her perfectly up- 


— — — -v 
= 
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icularly ſituated, 
i be me | wa the ſame as when firſt 


be alleviated , or any. ſaving. 


ter at twenty-two feet 


127 
right, and her ſhere (or fide ap- 


uilt, but ſunk to the twelve feet 
water mark fore and aft in a bed 
of chalk mixed with a ſtiff blue 
clay, exactly the ſhape of her body 
below that draft of water; and 
from the rudder” being torn from 
her as ſhe ſtruck coming en ſhore, 
and the violent agitation of the. 
ſea after her being there, her ſtern 
was ſo greatly injured as to admit 


free acceſs thereto, which filled 


her for four days equal to the flow 
of the tide. Having fully inform- 
ed myſelf of her ſituation and the 
flow of ſpring tides, and being 
clearly of opinion ſhe might be 
22 „I recommended, as 
the firſt neceſſary ſtep, the imme- 
diate diſcharge of the cargo; and, 
in the progreis of that buſineſs, þ. 
found the: tide always flowed to 
the ſame height on the ſhip; and 
when the cargo was half diſcharg- 
ed, and I 
part ſhould not make her draw 
more than eighteen feet. water, 
and while I was obſerving the wa- 
inches 
by the ſhip's marks, ſhe inſtantly 
lifted to ſeventeen feet eight 
inches, the water and air being 
before excluded by her preſſure on 
the clay, and the atmoſphere act- 
ing upon her upper part equal to 
ſix hundred tons, which is the 
weight of water diſplaced at the 
difference of theſe two draughts of 
water. | 
The moment the ſhip lifted, I 
diſcovered ſhe had recerved more- 
damage than was at firſt appre- 
hended, her leaks being ſuch as 
filled her from four to eighteen 
feet water in one hour and a half. 
As nothing effectual was to be ex- 

pected 


”_ 


new the remaining 


—_ 
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or totally 
tion of the ſhip, it was abſolutely 
nereſſary to provide ſome perma- 
nent ſecurity for the lives of thoſe 
who were to navigate her to the 
river Thames. I then recom- 
mended, as the cheapeſt, quickeſt, 
and moſt effectual plan, to lay a 
deck in the hold, as lo as the Wa- 
ter could be pumped to, framed ſo 
_ folidly and ſecurely, and caulked 
ſo tight as to ſwim the ſhip inde- 
pendant of her own leaky bottom. 
Beams of fir timber, twelve 
inches ſquare; were placed in the 
hold under every lower deck beam 
in the ſhip, as low as the water would 
rmit; theſe were in two pieces, 
for the convenience of getting 
them down, and alſo for the bet- 
ter flxing them of an exact length, 
and well bolted together when in 
thei?" places. Over theſe were 
laid long Duntzie deals of two 
inches and- an half thick, well 


S427 v2" 


= 
= 
- = 


© inches broad and- fix inches thi 


f , the upper edge, to preyent 


br ad, reachin from the illa 


F "of 


om the lower, and three inches 


eck from riſing at the fide, 0 
e deck, at every beam, was 
.,a, crofs. piece of fir timber, 
inches deep and twelve ins 


the hold to the ſhip's ide, 
which the ſhores were to be pla 
to refit the preſſure of the wg 
benenth. On each of. theſe, | 
againſt the lower deck beam, 
equal diſtance from the fide ; 

nddle of the ſhip, was placed 
upright ſhore, ſix inches by tue 
inches, the lower end let 
inches into the croſs piece. Fr 
the foot of this ſhore to the ſhi 
fide, -under the end of every loi 
deck beam, was placed a diaga 
ſhore,” ſix inches by twelve, 
eaſe the ſhip's deck of part of t 
ſtrain by throwing it on the fi 
An upright ſhore, of three inch 
by twelve, was placed from 
end of every croſs piece to | 
lower deck beams at the fd 
and one of three inches by twe 
on the midſhip end of every cr 
piece to the lower deck bea 
and nailed to the pillars in 
hold. Two firm tight bulkhe: 
or partitions were made as n 
the extremes of the ſhip as 7 
The eieling or infide plank of 
ſhip was very ſecurely caulked 
to the lower deck, and the wh 
formed a compleat ſhip with 21 
bottom within fide to ſwim | 
outlide leaky one; and that be 
tom being depreſſed: fix feet 
low the external water, rent 


the ſhip's weight above it, eg 


hundred and eighty- one 
1 7 ſafely conveyed her to 
V dry dock at Deptford: . 
vince I wrote the ab 
ie been deſired to, uſe the 
e method on a Swediſh ſhip, 


5 0 dec I 1h the ſame 
0 4 the York Eaſt India-man, 


V tons, and the execution 
buſineſs ſomething, different 
what was Pr 


ſcribe it. 


ich injured, having loſt eight 
« of her ſtern-poſt and all her 
xl, ſeveral floor-timbers 22 
ke, and ſome of the planks o 

x bottom, * as to leave a hole 
p enough for a man to come 
booph) ſeveral lower deck beams 
we likewiſe broke, and all the 
lars in the hold broken and 
hed away; I thought it neceſ- 
Yo connect, in ſome degree, 
ſhattered bottom with the 
w's decks, not only to ſupport 
| temporary deck by which ſhe 
to ſwim up, but to prevent 
bottom being cruſhed by the 
pit of the ſhip when ſhe was 
tupon blocks in the dry dock: 
effect which, after I had put 
nals twelve beams of fir, fix 
es by twelve, edgeways, one 
lier every lower deck beam of 
* ſup, and well faſtened them 
| the ſhip's fide, I placed two 
ght pieces to each beam of fix 
nes by twelve, ſecurely bolted 
ue fides of the keelſon, and 
bred fix inches under the ſhip's 
wer deck beams, and three 
ies above the beams of the 
Vor. XXIII. 


above account, 


lip is about two hundred and | 
of all fore and aft, and well caulked 


actiſed on re- 
id to the large ſhip, I hope it 
il not be thought Love: to 

| inch deal or croſs 2 was laid 
u this ſhip's bottom was ſs 
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temporary deck, and well faſtened. 
to each: then the deck was laid 
with long two- inck Dantzic deals, 
and well nailed and caulked; the 
ſhip's infide plank was well caulk- 
ed up to the lower deck. A piece 
of fir, of twelve inches b and 


two inches thick on the upper, 


and four inches on the lower edge, 
was well nailed to the ſhip's fide 


on both edges to prevent the fide 
of the deck. from leaking; or be- 
ing forced up by the preſſure of 
the water againſt the deck, a two- 


over every beam from the ſhip's 
fide to the uprights at the middle 
line; then, at equal diſtance from 
the fide and middle line, pieces 
of ſix inches ſquare; as long as 
could be got down, were put all 
fore and aft on both ſides, ſcored 
two inches over every croſs piece, 
and well bolted through the croſs 

iece and deck, and into the fir 

ams. From this fore and aft 
piece or ribband to the ſhip's fide, 
and from it to the uprights in the 
middle, were placed two rows of 


diagonal ſhores, ſix inches ſquare, 


the heels of which were ſecurel 
wedged againſt the fore and aft 
piece or nbband, which afforded 
ſufficient ſupport to the temporary: 
deck without any other ſhores. 
Two bulkheads or partitions were 
built, as far as the fore-maſt for- 
ward, and mizen-maſt aft, well 
planked, ſhored, and caulked, to 
refiſt the water. As decks laid in 
this manner, and in ſo much hurry 
as the time of low water requires, 
will of conſequence leak in ſome 
degree, and as that leakage, waſh- 
ing from fide to fide, will cauſe 
the ſhip to lay along, I fixed a 
K wo- inch 


— — 


| two - inch deal, twelye inches duct; ſo that more or leſs of 8h 


aft at the middle line, and well of the ſebaceous Nad of © 


abdve the bottom of the keel, or obſtruction, with little or 19 


= 7" 
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broad, edgeways, all fore and tears, mixed With the olly ſecreti 


caulked it, to ſtop half the water eye-lids, and mucus of the in 
on the weather or upper ſide, ternal ſurface of the Izchryn 
When the ſhip would incline either ſac, being Proveoted from paſi 
way, which not only made her into the note, are expelled throws 
ſtiffer under fail, but facilitated the Tachr mal” puncta upon d 
the pumping out the water made ſurface. of the eye, and down! 
by Teaks in. the deck... - ©, ned, ©: | 
This deck was fixty-three feet Writers on, forgety divide g 
long and twenty-three feet broad, diſeaſe inte ſeveral itages; 
nd was laid at five feet five inches firſt and moſt ſimple being that! 


four feet above the top of the flammation ;* and fo on, accordi 
floor timbers, and ſwam the ſhip to the degree or effect of inf 
at twelve feet five. inches water, mation, to the laſt ſtage, a flough 
reſiſting two hundred and fixteen ulcerated condition of the fac 2 
tons, and containing under it one its integuments, with, now a 
hundred and twenty-four tons of then, a caries of the bony parts, 
water, which prefling againſt the Though the diſeaſe be f 
under fide of the temporary deck quently the effect of a virus int 


acted as ballaſt, and brought her habit, yet ſurgeons find, that ſon: 
ſafely into the dry dock at Dept- times the cauſe is very fe 
ford, from the moſt dangerous and eafily to be conceived ali; b 
ſituation poſſible, being partly the analogy of parts. yy 
within and partly without Mar- The membraneous portions "os 


te Pier, where ſhe had been left the naſal duct and lachrymal | 
by ſome Ramſgate men, who had are a continuation of the pituit 
andertaken to remove her from membrane of the noſe. I 


ome 
hold | 


| 


the place where ſhe was ſtranded to membrane is exceedingly vaſcul - 0 
a ſafer one within, Margate Har- fecretes a large quantity of mug; | 
| bour, | | upon its internal ſurface, and 


1 Col 


endued with a great degree 0 


en e e, A, ee ee 700 
4 neu Method of treating the Experience hes the great OF Th 
_. Fiflula Lachrymalis. By Mr, Auxions that are oftentime mH te 
William Blizard, Surgeon, upon the pituitous membn eng 
Fi. 4, S. communicated by Mr. the ivereaſed ſecretion of nun 
Joſeph Warner, Surgeon, 7 K. S. that happens upon the applicat . ö 
From the fame. \., of various ſtimulants; . and! Y The 
Y og | firm conſiſtence it often acc 

Narres 24, 17386- from ſtagnation, abſorption, i . 

N every period of the diſeafe, evaporation of its thinner pat den 
termed an Tathrymalis, moreover, that the membrane "kay 
there is underftood to exiſt a de- ſelf frequently becomes inf L The 

Fer of obſtrution in the nafal and thickened. Wee, ü 


UreRted 


- UW 


USEFUL PROJECTS. tr 


The dot and fac may be af- 
ae through obſtructed per- 
+.jon; Kc. and thickened from 
V turgid ſtate of their veſſels: 

þretion of mucus may alſo 


waßderably augmented, From ſpec 


mickened ſtate of the mem- 
mes of the duct, the fluids in 
bs fic paſs with difficulty: by 
ention, warmth, and abſorption, 
are rendered viſcid; and the 
ary; that at firſt aroſe from 
d fckened fate of the mem- 
now ariſes from another 


inſpiffated 


&, namely, the 
ke of the fluids, 
Theſe are, probably, the moſt 
we cauſes of obſtruction in the 
duct; but, from whatever 
iſe the obſtruction had its ori- 
V in its early ſtate, when un- 
ded with a marbid change of 
F contiguous parts, it is con- 
bred as the firſt and moſt ſimple 
pe of the fi/Zula lachrymalis. It 
in this ſtage that the means of 
fating the neceſſity of a trou- 
ome and uncertain operation 
ld be employed, with any 
onal expectation of ſucceſs. 
The principal of theſe means 


. Compreſſion; declared by 
enced practitioners to be 
udieious, | 

. The Feng an inſtrument 
I the noſtril, and up the duct; 
operation e ful to the 
lent, and exceedingly trouble- 
he to the operator. | 
The introducing a probe 
ugh one of the puncta into 
Ut, after M. Anel's manner; 
txperience proved to be ina- 
ute ta the deſign, 

+ The impelling a fluid, by a 
ge, through one of the puncta, 
Urfted by M. Anel; allowed 


poſe, 


by jadicious and experienced ſur- 
geons to be ſomerimes uſeful; 

On reflecting upon the laſt me- 
thod, I was induced to think, that 
if 2 fluid, of a great degree of 
thc © gravity, as quickſilver, 
could be paſſed through one of the 
puncta, ſo as to fill the ſac and 
duct, and preſs upon the ob- 
ſtructed part, it might be rea- 
ſonably expected to remove the 
obſtruction in the firſt and fimple 
ſtage of the diſeaſe ; at leaſt, to 
have a much better chance of pro- 
ducing this effect than a watery 
fluid, urged through the punctum 
in an anfavourable direction: be- 
ſides, it would be no bar to the 
uſe of proper general means. 
Flattered with the ſeeming rea- 
ſonableneſs of the ſuggeſtion, and 
convinced of the ſafety of the ex- 
periment, I reſolved on making a 
trial the firſt opportunity; whack 
foon occurred to me. | 

Mr. M-— B—, a fadler, 
in Mark-Lane, had been troubled 
with a flux of tears and mucus 
down the cheek from the puncta 
of the right eye- lids, about ſeven 
months, There was a degree of 
ſwelling or diſtenſion of the ſac, 
attended with pain. Upon E 
the ſac, much ropy fluid, of a 
whitiſh colour, was forced through 
the puncta. The diſcharge was 
always in greateſt- abandance in 
the evening; at which time he 
had a dimneſs of ſight in that eye. 

The uſual means had been em- 
ployed, without ſucceſs, by his 
ſurgeon, who approved of the ſug- 
geſted experiment, and the patient 
agreed to have it-tried. 

Mell. Nairne aud Blunt pro- 
vided an inſtrument for the pur- 

It conſiſts of a fine Reel 
pipe, a little curved, cemented in 

K 3 a glaſs. 
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funnel; and at the bottom of this 
is a valve, Which may be elevated 
by a ſilken ſtring that is conveyed 
h a hole in the brim of the 
funnel, and hangs down by the 
ſide of the tube*. | 
The ſteel pipe was paſled into 


the inferior punctum, without 


pain or difficulty. The quick- 
filver was then poured. into the 
ſunnel, and let down the tube by 
pulling the ſtring of the valve. 

hen the quickfilver regurgitated 
out by the ſuperior punum, the 
inſtrument was withdrawn. The 
quickſilver lay in the ſac and duct, 
without exciting pain, about thir- 
ty hours, when it paſſed into the 
noſe, and the patient caught ſome 
of it in his hand. 

1 thought it beſt at this time 
not to compreſs the ſac; appre- 
hending it would diſcharge the 
quickſilver through the puncta, 
and ſo fruſtrate the intention. 
On the third day the operation 
was repeated; when, on gently 
compreſſing the ſac, ſome of the 
quickſilver paſſed into the noſe, 
and with it a piece of congealed 
whitiſh mucus. A ſmall quantity 
of the quickſilver, upon making 
the preſſure, returned through the 
puncta,. | - in: x 

At the third and fourth times 
of repeating the operation, with- 
out any compreſſion, at intervals 
of a few: days, the quickfilyer 
paſſed readily into the noſe. 

I once introduced the point of a 
ſteel pipe, uſed for injecting the 
Iymphatic veſſels. It is cemented 


* I haye deſcribed the inſtrument as it was uſed ; but I have ſince thoug 
that it would not only be more ſimple but do as well without a valvular app 
-  Tatus, the quickſilver being poured in by an aſſiſtant, 
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a glaſs tube about fix inches long. 
At the top of the tube is a wooden long 


namely, that 


to a tube af glaſs eighteen inch 

This pipe is not ſo fine 
that of the other inſtrument, ye 
it was conveyed. into the punQua 
without difficulty, and with lit 
or no pain. To gain a great 
degree of. momentum. [ raiſed: th 
column of quickſilver to abo 
twelve inches, when it flowed int 
the noſe with a conſiderable de 
gree of velocity. 

From the time that the quick 
ſilver paſſed into the noſe, lef 
fluid trickled down the chee 
than before. After the ſecond « 
third operation, the. ſwelling « 
diſtention of the ſac intirely ſu 
ſided. The patient at this tim 
has no diſcharge of mucus, and 
tear but very ſeldom : the part 
have a perfectly healthy appe: 
ance. | 
. To aſcertain the effects of me 
dicines in diſeaſes of the conf 
tution, many experiments, undg 
various circumſtances, are nece 
ſary ; but in matters determinab 
by a mechanical operation, t 
effect, as far as our ſenſes c 
direct us, is in general very pla 
and explicable. | 

In the caſe related this is cle: 
reviouſly to t 
injecting of quickſilver, the tearf 
ſebaceous matter, and mucus, d 
not paſs through the naſal duc 
or, but in a very ſmall proportie 
to the quantity ſecreted; that 
the firſt experiment, quicklily 
did not paſs ; but that.quickſilve 
tears, &c. have fince read 
paſlled. _ 

I .cannot, however, flatter m 


ſelf that this method will av: 


' erect 


exce 


Fa. * 
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It in the firſt or ſimple ſtage 
# the diford der; but many caſes 
have 2 favourable” ſtate for the 
Au in their early period, and 
t opportunity” may be ſeized 
ih 4 probability of ſucceſs. 0 

The operation is ſimple, eaſily 
wtuted, productive of but little 

u, and attended with no kind 
danger. ö | 


| 
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kat off a Woman who had the 
"Small: Par during Pregnancy, 
ad % ſeemed to have commu- 
vicated the ſame Diſeaſe to the 
Artur. By john Hunter, Ey. 
J. R. S. From the ſame. ; 


4 
F © 4 I 


Mr. 1 Account. 


N the * of December, 
1776, Mrs. Ford had been 
bred with ſhivering and the other 
omMmon ſymptoms of fever, to 
much were added great difficulty 
if breathing, and à very hard 
meh. Mr. Grant faw her on 
be ch; and he took from her 
wht ounces of blood, and gave 
tr a compoſition of the ſaline 
unture with ſpermacet and mag- 
fla every fix hours. 
This had operated by the 8th 
Wer three times very gently, 
Ren moſt of the complaints were 
ered; but the cough Kill 
unf her violently, bleedin 
ned neceſſary to be replares” 


Wre 1 as ſhe looked 


In herſelf to be in the ſixth 
duch of her pregnancy. The 
Weine was continued withou 
lt magnefia. | 

U the evening (viz. the 8th) 
be ſmall pox appeared, which 
Fored of a mild kind, and mo- 
ut in quantity. Its progreſs 


was rather ſlower than might have 
been expected; but the woman 
aſſed through the diſeaſe in great 
pirits, ſitting up the greateſt part 
of the day during the whole time, 
and teu only a paregoric at 
night, and, as occaſion required, 
a little magneſia: thus the 2 
toms were mitigated, and the 
cough at laſt became very little 
troubleſome. ö 8 
On the 25th ſhe complained 
of a pain in her fide. Eight 
ounces of blood were taken away. 
The next day ſhe was quite free 
from pain, and thought herſelf as 
well on the 27th as her particular 
ſituation would admit of; after 
which ſhe was not viſited by Mr. 
Grant till the 31ſt, when ſhe was 
in labour. | 


Mr. Waſtall's Letter on the ſame 
Subject. 


Dec. zo, 1776, I was ſent for 
to Mrs. Ford, a healthy woman, 
about twenty-two years of age, 
who was pregnant with her firit 
child. She had come out of the 
country about three months before. 
Soon after her arriyal in town ſhe 
was ſeized with the ſmall pox, and 
had been under the care of Meſſrs. 
Hawkins and Grant, who have 
favoured me with the particulars 
here annexed, 

J called upon her in the after- 
noon ; ſhe complained of violent 

riping pains in her bowels, dart- 
ing down to the pubes. On ex- 
amining I found the os tin/# a 
little dilated, with other ſymp- 


| toms of approaching labour. I 


ſent her an anodyne ſpermaceti 
emulſion, and deſired to be called 
if her pains increaſed, I was 


ſent for. 'The labour advanced 
K 3 | very 
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— ſlowly ; her pains were long 


ſevere; ſhe was delivered of 
a dead child, with ſome dificulty, 


_ Obſerving an eruption all qver 
the body of the chitd, and ſeveral 
of the puftules filled with matter, 
I examined them more particu- 
larly ; and recollecting, hab Dr. 
Leake, in his Introd actory Lecture 
to the Practice of Midwifry, had 
obſerved, that it might be ne- 
ceſſary to enquire, whether thoſe 
adules' who are ſaid totally to 
eſcape the {mall pox have not been 
previouſly affected with it in the 
womb, I fent a note to Dr. Leake, 
and likewiſe to Dr. Hunter, in 
hopes of aſcertaining a fact hi- 
therto much doubted. Dr. Leake 
came the fame evening, and ſaw 
the child. Dr, Hunter came 
afterwards, with Mr. Cruickſhanks, 
and examined it; alſo Mr. john 
Hunter and Mr. Falconer; who 
all concurred with me, that the 
eruption on the child was the 
ſmall pox, - Dr. Hunter thought 
the eruption ſo like the ſmall pox 
that he could hardly doubt; Wo 
ſaid, that in all other caſes of the 
ſame kind, that he had met with, 
the child in 2ters had eſcaped the 
contagion. 


Frem Mr. Grant's Notes. 


The eruption appeared on Mrs. 
Ford in the evening of the 8th of 
December, and ſhe was delivered 


the 31f, that is, twenty-three days 
fter the appearance of the erup- 


tions. : 4 | . 
Reflection, by Mr. John Hunter, 
| The fingularity of the above 


* IT endeavoured to take ſome matter upon the point of- two lancets; bu 
pot having an opportunity of making an experiment mylelt, I gave them td 
two gentlemep, was, I imagine, were afraid of inoculating with them. 


- 


caſe,” with all its circumſtances 
has inclined me to conſider it wi 
fome attention | 
There can be no doubt but thi 
the mother had the ſmall POX, and 
that the eruption began to appez 
on the 8th of December; al{6] 
that it went through its regul: 


ſtages, and that on the 310, wiz he 
twenty-three days after the H rm 
appearance of the eruption, th kavii 
woman was delivered of the child ſuch 
who is the ſubject of this paper. the | 
"Secondly, The diftance of in wn 
when ſhe had the ſmall pox befor that 
delivery, joined with the ſtage o der: 
the diſeaſe in the child when born 0p! 
which probably was about the fu. 
or ſeventh day of the eruption In 
Viz. about fifteen or ſixteen day pes 
after the beginning of the eruption i 
on the mother, perfectly agree whic! 
with the poſſibility of the infection thing 
being caught from the mother, eren 
Thirdly, The external appear ud 
ance of the puſtules in the chi lute! 
was perfectly that of the ſmal the {; 
pox, as muſt have appeared ſrom the | 
the relation given in Mr. Waſtall ud 
letter. Mott of the uftules wer may 
diſtinct, but ſome were blended i tione 
united at their baſe. The fac miſta 
had the greateſt number; ant lt 
theſe were in general the moſt il true 
diſtinct. They were ſomewha x? 
flattened with a dent in the mid - 
dle“. are 2 
80 far were the leading circun certaj 
ſtances and external appearance that | 
in favour of their being the var long 
lous eruption; but although the bret 
leading circumſtances and external dir 
. appearances were incontrovertibleꝶ bee 
yet they were not an  abſozut * | 
arms 
iu th 


proog 


 c of this being the genuine 
5 por; therefore I mult be 
loved to conſider this ſubject a 
ie further, and ſee how far all 


te imilar to the true {mall pox. 
ſa the ſmall pox we have a pre- 
rows fever, in place of which, in 
the preſent caſe, we have no in- 
&rmation but that of the mother's 
kving had the ſmall pox within 
ich 2 limited time as may favour 
de 1 of infection in the 
umb; a: 


et we may preſume, 
tat the child muſt have had con- 
(dzrable fever preceding ſuch an 
eaption, of whatſoever kind it 


Was, . 

In the ſmall pox the eruption 
pes through pretty regular ſtages 
u its progreſs and declenſion, 
wich circumſtances we know no- 
thing of in the preſent caſe; but 
een this fever, the eruptions, 
ud their progreſs, are not abſo- 
lutely proofs that the diſorder is 
the {mall pox when it is caught in 
the common and natural way: 
and in proof of this aſſertion it 
nay be obſerved, that practi- 
toners every now and then are 
niltaken, 

It may be aſked, what is the 
true characteriſtic of the ſmall 
ns That by which it differs 
m all other eruptions that we 
ae acquainted with? The moſt 
tertuin character of the ſmall pox, 
that I know, is the formation of a 
lough, or a- part becoming dead 
'by the variolous inflammation ; 
$ arcumſtance which hitherto, I 
believe, has not been taken no- 
tice of. 

This was very evident in the 
ums of thoſe who were inoculated 
a the old. way, where the wounds 


de ciccumſtances | correſpond or 


- 
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were eonſiderable, and were dreſſed 
every day; Which mode of treat- 
ment kept them from ſcabbing, 
by which means this proceſs. was 
eahly obſerved; but in the pre- 
ſent method of inoculation it is 
hardly obſervable: the ſore bein 
allowed to ſcab, the ſlough and 
ſcab unite and drop off together. 
The ſame indiſtinctneſs attends 
the eruptions on the ſkin ; and in 
thoſe patients who die of, or die 
while in, the diſeaſe, where we 
have an opportunity, of, examining 
them while the part is diſtinct, 
this flough 1s very evident. 

This ſlough. is the cauſe of the 


pitt after all is cicatrized ; for it 


15 a real loſs of ſubſtance of the 
ſurface of the cutis: and in pro- 
portion to this ſlough is the re- 
maining depreſſion. | 

The chicken pox comes the 
neareſt in external appearance to 
the ſmall pox; but 1t does not 
commonly produce a ſlough. 

As there 1s generally no loſs of 
ſubſtance in this caſe, there can 
be no pitt. But it ſometimes 
happens, although but rarely, 
that there is a pitt in conſequence 
of a chicken pock; then ulcer. 
atzon has taken place on the ſur. 
face of the cutis, a common thing 
in ſores. | 

In the preſent caſe, beſides the 
leading circumſtances mentione& 
in the caſe of the mother, corre- 
ſponding with the appearances on 
the child, and the external aps 
pearances themſelves, we have 1n 


the fulleit ſenſe the third and real 


or principal character of the ſmall 


pox, wiz. the ſlough in every 
puſtule; from all which, I think, 
we may conclude, that the child 
had caught the ſmall pox in the 

R 4 womb; 


* 


* 
F 


womb; or at leaſt a diſeaſe, the 
effects of which were fimilar to no 
othef known diſeaſe; 
5 the bodies of thoſe 
who had either died of, or died 
while under, the fmall pox, I 
always examined carefully to ſee 
whether any internal cavity, ſuch 
as the i 77 trachea, ſtomach, 
inteſtines, p eura, 5 Itoneum, Kc. 
had eruptions upon them or not, 
and never finding any in any of 
thoſe cavĩties, I began to ſuſpect, 
that either the Kin itfelf was the 
only part of the body ſuſceptible 
of ſuch a "fFimulus; or that the 
ſkin was ſubject to ſome influence 
to which the other parts of the 
body were not ſubject, and which 
made it alone ſufceptible of the 
variolous ftimulus. If from the 
firſt cauſe, I then concluded it 
muſt be an original principle in 
the animal ceconomy. If from the 
ſecond, I then ſuſpected, that ex- 
ternal expoſure was the cauſe; 
and F was the more led into this 
idea, from finding that theſe 
eruptions often attack the mouth 
and throat, two expoſed parts; 
add to which, that we generally 
find the eruptions moſt on the 
expoſed parts of the body, as the 
face, &c. 9 | 
With theſe ideas in my mind, I 
thought I ſaw the moſt favourable 
opportunity of clearing up this 
ont. I therefore very attentively 
examined moſt of the internal ca- 
vities of this child; ſuch as the 
itoneum, pleura, trachea, inſide 
of the *z/ophagus, ſtomach, in- 
teftines, &c. but obferved nothing 
uncommon,” I have already ob- 
_ ſerved, that in this child the face 
and extremities were the fulleſt, 
fimilar to what happens in com- 
mon; from all which I may be 
. 
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pox, brought forth at the regular 


allowed. to draw. this conc] 

that the ſkin, js the principal pa 
which is | uſceptible of the yario, 
lous, fimulus, and is not affected 
by any external influence wha. 


ever, 


1455 


| ſu 
in the aboye caſe; the — 
the mother's having abſorbed the 
ſmall pox matter from ſome other 
perſon „and the matter being car. 
ried to the child from the con. 
nection between the two, which 
we, may ſuppoſe done with or 
without firſt affecting the mother, 
Teſtimonies and opinions are 
various with reſpect to theſe two 
fats. Boerhaave ſeems to have 
been led by his experience to 
think that {ach infection was not 
communicable: for we find that 
he attended a lady, who having, 
in the ſixth month of her preg- 
nancy, had the confluent ſmall 


period a child, who ſhewed not 
the leaſt veſtige of his mother's 
diſeaſe. 

His commentator, however, Van 
Swieten, ſupports a different opi- 
nion (ſee his comment, vol. v.). 
He quotes a caſe from the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, vol. xxvii. 
No 337. p. 165. of a woman, who, 
having juſt gone through a mild 
ſort of ſmall pox, was, by means 
of a ſtrong doſe of purging phylic, 
thrown into a —— and 
brought forth a dead female child, 
whoſe whole body was covered 
with variolous puſtules full of ripe 
matter; but this hiſtory is founded 
only on the relation of a midwife 


to a clergyman, and therefore not 
| abſolutely 


ately to de depended upon as 
auen Rated 7 however, it is 
than probable, that there 
{caſe a5"deſcribed ; and that 


1 / 


Een gan 
Van Swieten likewiſe mentions 
vo Mauriceau relates of him- 
This anthor© teſtifies, that 
had often heard his father and 
her ſay,” that the latter, when 
with him, and very near her 
at of delivery, had a painful 
dance on one of her children, 
1 Ged"of the ſmall pox on the 
eth day of the eruption; and 
xt 0n the day following the death 
tis child, Mauriceau came into 
world; bringing with him five 
ix true puffules of the ſmall 


I does not appear, however, 
u this recital, whether or not 


nitting that this eruption of 
wiceau's was truly the ſmall 
yet T ſhould very much doubt 
having caught it from the child 
died of it: as it ſhould ſeem 
tt the pyſfules of Mauriceau were 
de ſame date with thoſe of the 
u who died. Van Swieten 


. WW to a more recent caſe, 
0- We had been reported to him 
. ions of great credit, and 
0, corded in the Phil. Tranſ. 


i. p. 235. 
A woman, big with child, 
Wing herſelf long ago had the 
{ll pox, very aſſid uouſly 
arſed a maid ſervant during 
lie whole proceſs of this diſ- 
de. At the proper time ſhe 
droght forth a healthy female 
% in whoſe fein Pr. Wat- 


vers really eruptions on the ſame _ phyſician |, pronounced, 


i of the child fim ilar to the 


uriceau paſſed through life free 
n any poſterior infection; but 


4 
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% ſon een that he diſcovered 

ar 


s of the ſmall pax, 


© evident m 


oy 


* that this child would be free 
« from future infection. After 
«© four years her brother was ino- 


„ culated ; and Dr. Watſon. ob- 


* tained permiſſion of the parents 
«« to try the ſame experiment on 
„ the girl. The operation was 
«« performed on both children in 
* the ſame, manner; and the ps 
«« uſed in both caſes was taken 
«« from the ſame patient. The 
« event, however, was different; 
«« for the boy had the regular 
eruption, and got well; but 
*« the girl's arm did not inflame 
«© nor ſuppurate. On the tenth 
«© day from the inſertion of the 
* matter, ſhe turned pale ſud- 
«« denly, was languid for two 
© days, and afterwards was very 
well. In the neighbourhood 
«« of the inciſion there appeared a 
« puftule like thoſe puſtules that 
«© we ſometimes obſerve in perſons 
*© who, having had the diſeaſe, 
attend patients ill of the ſmall 
aff | 
In the epiſtles of T. Bartholinus, 
cent. 11, p. 682. there 1s the fol- 
lowing hiſtory. A poor woman, 
*« aged thirty-eight years, preg- 
«© nant, and now near the time of 
*« delivery, was ſeized with the 
«© ſymptoms of the ſmall pox, and 
had a very numerous eruption. 
In this ſtate ſhe was delivered 
«« of a child, as full of warielous 
« puſtules as herſelf. The child 
«& died ſoon after birth; the mo- 
*© ther three days afterwards.” 
Van Swieten infers, that the mo- 
ther and the child were in this 
wi caſe 


., which, ſhe muſt, have gone 
2 through in the womb; and the 
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ſe infected at the ſame time ; 
— the child not infected 


he mother. 
Dr. Mead aſſerts, that when a 
3 the ſmall pox ſuffers an 


„the era; is generally 


full of the contagion ; bar that 


this does not happen always, 


This variety, he ſays, depends on 
the ſtate of the mother's puffults 


when the child is born; that is, 


Whether they are or are not-in a 
ſtate of purulence. Whence he 


has obſerved it ſometimes to hap- 
1 that on the ſecond day from 
he birth, or the third, or any 
day before the eighth, the diſeaſe 
caught from the mother ſhews 
itſelf in eruptions on the child. 
Dr. Mead here relates the 
hiſtory of à lady of quality, of 
which this is the ſubſtance. A 
lady, in the ſeventh month of her 
pregnancy, had the confluent 
ſmall pox, and on the eleventh 
day of the diſeaſe brought forth a 
ſon, having no figns of the diſeaſe 
on his body; and ſhe died on the 


fourteenth day. The infant hav- 


ing lived four days, was feized 
with convulſions, and, the ſmall 
pox appearing, died. The doctor 
infers from hence, that the ſuppu- 
ration being in ſome meaſure 
compleated on the eleventh day, 
the mother's diſeaſe was commu- 
nicated then to the Feta, and 
made its appearance on the child 
after eight days, 

If there be no abortion, Dr. 
Mead pronbunces, that the child 


will ever be free from the diſeaſe, 


unleſs the birth ſnould happen be- 
fore the maturation of the puftules, 
He brings a caſe to prove, that 
the fetus in the womb may be 
infected by the contagion of which 
the mother does not partake. & A 
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*© woman, who had ! 
« ſuffered the ſmall 5 9 


her huſband, under that 


ce eaſe, towards the end of } 
<<. pregnancy ; and was broug 


to bed at the due time, f 


child was dead, and core 
all over with warielour puſtul, 

With reſpect to the caſe quo 
from Mauriceau, it has 


proved by Sir George Baker (lle 


ranſact. vol. ii. p. 255.) d 


Dr. Mead drew a concluſion fe 


it directly contrary to the auth 
meaning. The negative opini 
appears evidently to be ſuppor 
by that hiſtory. 

Sir George Baker mentions 
the ſame paper the caſe of t 
pregnant women who were 1 
culated at Hertford, They b. 
had the ſmall pox favourably, 
afterwards brought forth ,tþ 
children perfectly healthy at 
uſual time. Both theſe childr 
at the age of three years, u 
inoculated with effect. 

Sir George Baker likewiſe m 
tions a caſe which fell under 
obſervation of Dr. Clarke of! 
ſom. © A woman towards 
end of her pregnancy had 
*« ſmall pox, from which ſhe: 
„ rowly eſcaped. Five we 
& after the criſis ſhe was delivg 
* of an healthy female child, 
* having numerous marks on 
© ſkin, was judged by all! 
© ſaw her to have undergone 
fame diſtemper before her b 
«© However, at the end of tut 
„ months ſhe had the ſmall 
te jn a very ſevere manner, 4 
© the mother and child 
« lately living at Epſom.” 

Since then we fee that | 


very probable, that the {mall 
may be caught from the * 
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 infefted, it may be 
y does not this 
in anſwer to 
„chat this is not ſo 
ady a way as When the child 1s 
ſed to catch it after the birth, 
xe find. too that a difference 
|; be produced after birth: VIE, 
ylation is a much reader way 
ng it than what is called 
Way. It may likewiſe 
Gd, that many women who 
»vith child, and have 1. ſmall 
x dur} regnancy, do not 
1 _— — boch mother 
child die before the diſeaſe 
u have time to 
x5 upon the chi | 
uy of.. thoſe. caſes, where the 
ther. recovers, there is ſome- 
roduced a miſcarri 

ich alſo hinders the infection 
mn taking place in the child. 
bucver, many women go through 
A whole diſeaſe, and the child 
ws no marks of the ſmall 
Thus have I ſtated facts rel: 
the preſent ſubject, with ſome 
the beſt authorities on both 
& of the queſtion ; and ſhall 
leave the reader to form his 


duce erup- 


Finally, in 


. Guthrie's Account of the Ru/- 
jun Manner of treating Perſons 
efetted by the Fumes of burning 
Larcoal, and other Effluvia of 
thr Jame Nature. From the ſamo. 


St, Peterſburg, OR, 18, 1778. 


SHALL endeavour to recol- 
led, according to your deſire, 
F particulars of that part of my 
der letter which related to the 


139 
mode of recovering le in 
Ruſſia, who are apparently de- 
prived of life by the principle 
emitted from burning charcoal, ar 
by the incruſtation formed upon 
the infides of the boors huts when 
it thaws. This 
People of condition in this 
country have double windows to 
their honſes in winter ; bat the 
commoner fort have only ſingle 
ones, which is the reaſon. that, 
during a ſevere froſt, there is an 
incruſtation formed upon the in- 
ſides of the glafs windows.” This 
ſeems to be compoſed of con- 
denſed breath, perſpiration, &c. 
as a number of people live and 
ſleep. in the ſame wall room, 
eſpecially in great cities. This 
excrementitious cruſt is farther 
impregnated with the phlogiſton 
of candles, and of the oven with 
which the chamber is heated. 
When a thaw ſucceeds a hard 
froſt of long duration, and this 
plate of ice is converted into water, 
there is à principle ſet looſe, 
which produces all the terrible 
effects upon the human body 
which the principle emitted from 
charcoal 1s ſo well known to do in 
this country, where people every 
day ſuffer = it. However, the 
Ruſſians conſtantly lay the blame 
upon the oven, when they are 
affected by the thawing of the 
eruſt, as the effects are perfectly 
ſimilar, and they cannot bring 
themſelves to believe, that the 
diſſolving of ſo ſmall a portion of 
ice can be attended with any bad 
conſequence, when they daily melt 
larger maſſes without danger: yet 
the oven does not at all account 
for the complaints brought on at 
this period; for, upon examin- 
ation, they generally find every 
thing 


85 
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thing right there, anch fill. che 
gar, or hurtful vapour, remain- 
ing in the room. 120 ut Tr a & 

As the effects of bath are ſimi- 

ar, as I have ſaid- above, an 

N37 the mode of . recoyery, I 

ſhall only give you, an account of 

the operation of the principle emit- 
ted by burning charcoal, and of 
the method of bringing thoſe peo- 
to life who have been /afocated 

it (as I: think it is erroneouſly 
termed); this will ſpperſede the 
neceſſity of giving the hiſtory of 
both, or rather it will, be giving 
both at the ſame time. 

. Rufftan houſes are heated by the 
means of ovens; and the manner 
of heating them is as follows. A 
number of billets of wood are 
placed in the peech or ſtove, and. 
allowed to burn till they fall in a 
maſs of bright red cinders; then 
the vent above is ſhut up, and 
likewiſe the door of the peech 
which opens into the room, in or- 
der to concentrate the heat; this 
makes the tiles of which the peech 
is compoſed as hot as you deſire, 
and ſufficiently warms the apart- 
_—_— but ſometimes a 3 is 

o nepligent as to ſhut up the peech 
or dts bites the wood 16 uff 
ciently burnt, for the red cinders 
ſhould be turned over from time to 
time to ſee that no bit of wood re- 
mains of a blackiſh colour, but 
that the whole maſs is of a uniform 
glare (as if almoſt tranſparent) be- 
ore the openings are ſhut, elſe the 
agar or vapour is ſure to ſucceed to 
miſmanagement of this fort, and 
its effects are as follows. 

If a perſon lays himſelf down 
to ſleep in the room expoſed to 
the oo Pea of this vapour, he 
falls Inte ſo ſound a ſleep that it 
is difficult to awake him, but he 
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fee * is ſehſible of) tony 
There is no ſpaſm excited in i 
trachea arteria or lungs to wo 
him, nor does. the breathing, 1 
ut Accounts, ſeem to be partici 
tarly affected: in ſhort, there i 
one ſymptom of ſuffocation; b. 
towards the end of the cataſtrophi 
a ſort of groaning is heard by pi 
ple in the next room, which brit. 
chem ſometimes to the relief of t 
ſufferer, If a perſon only fit j 
the room, without intention 
ſleep, he is, after ſome time, {e 
ed with a drowzineſs and inclin 
tion to vomit. However, th 
laſt ſymptom ſeldom affects 2 R- 
ſian, it is chiefly foreigners u. 
are awaked to their dangers by 
nauſea; but the natives, in co 
mon with ſtrangers, perceive a di 
pain in their heads, and if they 
not remove directly, which the 
are often too fleepy to do, are ſe 
deprived of their ſenſes and pow 
of motion, inſomuch, that if 
perſon fortunately diſcovers the 
within an hour after this wo 
ſtage, they are irrecoverably lol 
for the Ruſſians ſay, that they 
not ſucceed in reſtoring to li 
thoſe who have Jain more than 2 
hour in a ſtate of inſenſibility. 
The recovery is always attemp 
ed, and often effected, in this ma 
ner. They carry the patient! 
mediately out of doors, and | 
him upon the ſnow, with nothin 
on him but a ſhirt and linen dias 
ers. His ſtomach and temp 
are then well rubbed with nov 
and cold water, or milk is pour 
down his throat. This friction 
continued with freſh ſnow ut 
the livid hue, which the body ba 
when brought out, is changed 
its natural colour, and life rene 
ed; then they cure the = 
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þ which, remains by bind- 
1 the forehead a cataplaſm 
lach rye bread, and vinegar. | 
fa this, manner the unfortunate 


ub perfectly reſtored, without 


wing op the lungs, as is neceſ- 
| 1. de caſe of drowned. per- 
5: on the contrary, they begin 
7 of themſelves ſo ſoon as the 
zunge of phlogiſton makes its 
pe from the body. 
[ts well worthy of obſervation, 
„ diametrically oppoſite the 
des are of reſtoring to life, thoſe 
b are deprived of it by water, 
{ thoſe who. have loſt it by the 
nes of charcoal: the one conſiſt- 
x in the internal and external 
plication of heat, and the other 
that of cold. It may be al- 
ted, that the ſtimulus of the 
produces heat, and the fact 
ens to be confirmed by the Ruſ- 
u method of reſtoring circulation 
1a frozen limb by means of fric- 
* with ſnow. But what 1s ſingu- 
in the caſe of people apparently 
med of life in the manner 
ated of is, that the body is much 
ner when brought out of the 
om than at the inſtant life is 
red, and that they awake cold 
 hiveringg. . The colour of the 
dy is alſo, changed from a livid 
to its natural complexion, 
ich, together with ſome other 
tunſtances, would almoſt lead 

o ſuſpect, that they are re- 
ed to life by the ſnow and cold 
er ſome how or other freeing 
tn tom the load of phlogiſton 
| which the ſyſtem ſeems to be 
Per; for although the firſt ap- 
Ution of cold water to the hu- 
i body produces heat, yet, if 
« repeated in a very cold at- 
Iptere, it then cools inſtead of 
Mung to heat, juſt as the cold 
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are- produced by | 

room being ſs ſaturated with phlo- 
giſton as to be unable to take up 
the proper quantity from the lungs, 
which occaſions a ſurcharge in the 
ſyſtem, according to your theory, 
or whether ſo ſubtle a fluid may 
ſomehow find its way-into the cir- 
culation, and thereby arreſt the 
vital powers; nor ſhall I deter- 
mine whether the livid hue of the 
body when brought out is changed 
into a paler colour by the atmoſ- 
phere ſomehow or other abſorbing 
and freeing the blood from the 
colouring principle, as you have 
ſhewn to be the caſe with blood 
out of the body : theſe are curious 
inquiries that I ſhall leave to your 
inveſtigation. I have only endea- 
voured to collect facts from a num- 
ber of natives who have met with 
this accident themſelves, or have 
aſſiſted in reſtoring others to life. 
It is ſo common a caſe here that 
it is perfectly familiar to them, 
and they never call in medical af- 
ſiſtance. | HT 4 

I am, &c. 
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From Dr. Duncan's Medtral Com- 


nentaries, 1780. 
THE following directions for 
preventing fatal effects from 

| drinking 
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aridkiag large quantifies" of ſpi- cuate the pohon; of elſe 
rits, have been Sores 26d <1. Arlute it, and thereby e 
bote at Liverpool. They were action. With a view to the fir 
dran up by Dr. Houlfon' of tia %%% Hon may be given! 1 
pp in eonfequenee of ſomes me- from the want of irrita iy of: 
body ue Bohr Hap petite from ſtomach, the/e often will got 3 
this ba uſe, Where proper all tance, anleſgs given early, eben they; 
was not fought for. As ſuch ac- of great ſervice in caſes of init 
Eidents are but too common, it is cation. A dock. porter, who 8 
of importance that the moſt ſac- in the Liverpool Infirmary fh 
ceſs lt practice in thoſe cafes ſhould this cauſe, Feb. 28, 1780, 
be-penerally known, down over night, nearly 12 rn 


Many perſons are deſtroyed ſud- of emetic tartar diſſolved, yer 
denly by drinking large guantities of 2 little or no effeR, thogh 
Spirit. Their firſt effects are fi- he lived till the next day. Py 
mulant 5 they quicken the circu- ate alſo proper, but liable, thous 
lation, and occafion much blood in a leſs degree, to the ſame 9 
to be thrown upon the head, They jeRions. Sharp g/y/ters may be a 
afterwards prove /edative ; they miniſtered and will produce ſo 
bring on ſtapor; loſs of reafon, evacuation, but their opera 
total; of motion and ſenſation, al- does not extend far enough. Ly 
moſt total. Their effects may be glyfers, of water dnly, or of y 
partly owing to their enteting, in ter in which purging ſalts are 
tome degree, into the circulation, folved, thrown up with ſome fo 
but depend chiefly, when violent, by a ſyringe, might be of mc 
on their action on the nerves of the ſervice. | 
ftomach. In conſequence, the Oil has been adviſed to be gi 
brain is affected, and the nervous en, to help to evacuate the (pi 
influence ſuſpended if not deſtroy- or to weaken its actiov.— 
ed. All the parts of the body when the inactivity of the ſtoma 
therefore partake of this inſenſibi- is become ſo great and the dan 
Iity. As the ſkin. in ſome caſes fo preſſing, there ſeems more re 
may be burnt even without feel- fon to expect ſucceſs, from lay 
ing, ſo the ſtomach and inteftines luring that poiſon, which ve 
«may be ' ſtimulared confiderably vain attempt to evacuate. WI 
without any effect., The motion intoxication has been produced 
of the heart and lungs is much en- drinking ſtrong liquors, largequa 
feebled and interrupied, but con- tities of water, or weak 11quil 
tinues irregularly till death en- drank are found to leſſen it ve 
ſaes. - | F © " eonfiderably. And though 
Io reſcue the perſon from ſo power of ſwallowing de lol, 
dangerous a fate is extremely dif- by means of a pipe (as a cathete 
ficuic. To counteract theſe effects paſſed beyond the glottis, or es 
by medicine is leſs likely, both as down into the ſtomach, ws) 
the power of ſwallowing is loſt, might be poured in, in ſuch qui 
and as, probably, little or no ab- tity as was judged ſufficient o 
ſorption then takes place. But Jute and carry off the 11quo” d! 


"F we ought * endeavour, 1ſt, to cva- ftomach. To the water we, 
- ! | a 


/ 


ſelliate the poiſon's paſſing; off 


the ine 


Ack introducing ſubſtances into 


Pacing the 


— FY 


& will be of uſe, by lefſen- 


be qhanfity of blood accumu- 
am Ns head and in the larger 
N "HW: : and ſome of che water may 
* aps be abſorbed. With a view 


reve the oppreſſion, Bleeding, 
ering the. temporal artery are 
eable. If the pulſe is found 
rome freer and fuller on lokog 
we blood, more may be taken 
„ Blifters may alſo be applied 
advantage. 
he coldneſs of the extremities, 
| the evident difficulty with 
Ich the circulation is kept up, 
hot out the propriety of aſſiſtin 
by warmth and frifton 17 4 
| the Kin (as in recovering 
wed perſons.) Motion, to pre- 
ſeep, may probably be ſer- 
Keable in ſuch caſes. Great care 
d be taken to looſen the neck- 
ud, garters, and erery kind of 
Hage, and that the body ſhould 
In a natural, eaſy, polture; on 
kde is perhaps better than on 
belly, though that has been 
bwgmended, that the ſtomach 
pit the eaſier diſcharge its con- 
If, The breathing ſhould not 
ooltrued nor the neck lie low, 
it a bent poſition, 
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Wt: for the General Improvement of 
mmons, recommended to the Con- 
alen of every Peron concerned 


ines. A pipe of this 
id to0 would afford. t e beſt pe⸗ 


tomach to 15464 vomiting. 
the body into a dn 
or the legs and feet in darm 
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ich advantage probably, 
nag 40 ioc of acid. vr 
off might be diſſalved in it, 


in them, by the Author of ** Hints 

. ta Gentlemen of Landed Property. 
 MONG „ of re- 
1 ſources which this country i 

ſuppoſed to have in ſtore, none 1 


perhaps pregnant with more bene 


ft to the ſtate, and to individuals, 
than our commons, or waſte land. 
Every man who has turned his 
thoughts this way, perceives the 
loſs ſuſtained in the neglect of ſo 
ſtriking an object; hut the bright-- 
eſt jewel cannot give luſtre,” till it 
be poliſhed; nor” can theſe rude 
tracts of land yield their due profit. 
to ſociety, Hill they are cultivated. 


Some perſons, from mere indolence 


and inattention, fome through ti- 
midity, and others, perhaps, from 
a commendable perſuaſion that the 


incloſing of them, would tend to 


the prejudice of the pooreſt claſy 
of mankind, continue to overlook 
the advantage they might acquire 
from them ; and thus ſociety loſes 
the advantages it ought to derive 
from this fruitful ſource. With 
reſpe& to the latter objection, it 
is indeed more than ſpecious; 
there is, it muſt be allowed, ſome- 


thing invidious in the very idea of 


wreſtigg from the poor, the oy 
inheritance they have; in whi 


too they have that beſt of tutle— 


Long Poſſeſſion. Therefore, from 
equal motives of humanity, and 
ſound policy, their property and 
intereſt in commons ought to re- 
main inviolate; and the more ſo, 
as they bold it by a tenure that 
does not admit of alienation.—Let 
commons then remain in their pre- 
ſent ſtate, as to owners and poſ- 
ſeſſors, but let the ſenſe of this 
country be ſhewn, in adopting 
ſome method for their improve- 
| ment 
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ment, which will be of infinite ad- a power to oblige. a 
vantage to the nation at large. —— tereſted in her Mo, 
To promote fo laudable a project himſelf, or to ſend a labour: 

then, it were to he wiſhed that a his ſtead, four days in the yea 

bill in 22 be * or elfe pay fix ſhillings in na 
eured, not for the incloſing, but, for every cow, or proportional & 
for the improvement and better regu- he has, a right to keep; provid 
lation of all the commons in England; he be not called in time 
which is the more earneſtly recom- corn or hay harvef, or feed þ 
mended to the attention of the land- ſons. Let the money given in 
ed intereſt, leſt the neceffity of the of labour, and the perſonal Ah 
times ſhould | hereafter happen to of others, be employed, uxer I 
It 


rl 
1 


juſtify government, in ſtriving to per direction, in extirpating br 
graſp a influence, over this ob- babes, furze, fern, and 0 
Jef, in a manner which may be rubbiſh, in draining wet 
eſs palatable, and yet not more levelling and filling up brok 
beneficial to the pablic. —— This ground and rutts, in making bay 
bill ſhould be ſo framed, as to en- to confine the roads to nar 
force ſomething like the following compaſs, in erecting flood-ga 
ice:—The _ overſcers of the and ſtops, and making trench 
poor, or rather, ſome able ſurveyor for- the purpoſe of watering 
or ſurveyors, to be employed for flooding ſuch parts as admitof 
that purpoſe, ſhould firſt exactly moſt valuable of all improvemen 
aſcertain, in every pariſh, where in ſhort, in doing every thing 
there is any conſiderable tract of the common, which a good! 
common, what ſtock that common bandman would do to his farm, 
will fairly ſupport;—This done, if a gentleman to his park. 
the proportion of common be large Where the commons are ſoſn 
in proportion to the number of in- as not to admit of a cow, or 
| habitants, let every houſe, from the like proportion of ſtock, to ei 
. largeſt manſion to the meaneſt cot- houſe, then let the overſeers off 
| tage that is inhabited, have an poor have a power to let them 
equal right of keeping one cow, or any proper tenant; and, after 
fix ſheep, or any other proper ſtock ducting out of the rent what n 
In che Mie proportion. After this be neceſſary towards their ye 
allotment, let every eſtate have a improvement, diſtribute the 
right to ſtock. the ſurpluſage in mainder, among ſuch indultn 
proportion to what it pays to the pariſhioners as have nothing 
poor. rates. Let every cottager, truſt to but their labour, and 
and every proprietor of an eſtate, are not relieved by the poor rates 
have a right to ſtock his proportion, Much improvement may 
or to let it to any other perſon at doubtedly be made upon this pi 
his option; but let no perſon pre- - But it is to be preſumed tha 
ſame to overſtock, under ſuch pe- perſon, unleſs he be blinded byf 
nalty as the wiſdom of the legifla - Judice, can make any objects 
tare ſhall think proper to inflict. a ſcheme, which appears © 
Let the overſeers of the poor have productive of ſo much advanis 
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1 effect 57 ſuch an a8 and where they. are are (mall, th 
Ide 1 10 every common will have the Whole. Owners 
dg. A great many eſtates cannot object to it, becauſe 
n ander this r ulation, the 4 10 in the former caſe, have 
be 2 21 2 2 as th roportion ſecured to 
9 54 a. 6 5 yo the latter, the litfle 
agH — Fa: ey give u will de ſo firong an 
ch double 4 ock they now incentive. to induſtry, that it Coil 
n lay nothin 1 An about mendipg operate ultimately, though not i im- 
breed, Which, by the 4 mediately, in their * 
be no inconſiderable objec Theſe . pargiculars are ſu efted 
rot in} ſheep, and many other from mere morives of public ſpirit, 
e in cattle; will be greatly and are addreſſed to every man of 
niched, us they haye frequent- landed property, from a full per- 
Weir ariſes from un ſound com- ſuaſion, that ſuch a ſeheme will 
he fact of the country greatly tend to private emolument, 
be very much improved for and be of more national advantage 
commons, now :offenſive to than mankind ate in general aware 
þleye, and cotnfortleſs' to the of. If it be thought too crude or 
be as pleaſant, . as ſmooth, futile; it is to be hoped, that 5 
Im as a fine lawn or park. will at leaſt lead ſome abler 
The cottagers can ads no to offer a plan better digeſted, . 


| plex"dgannft this project; for of more importance. i in "uy operas 
dee commons ate large they tion: 
mo their full proportion, . 
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reſearches. higher than that pe- 
; obſerved, - 
that he found not, but created 
firſt the ſtage; of which no one 
can doubt, who confiders, that of 


all the plays iſſued from the preſs 


antecedent to the yeaf 1592, when 


there is good reaſon to believe he 


commenced à dramatick writer, 
the titles ars ſearcely known, ex- 
cept to antiquarians; nor is there 
one of them that will bear a ſe- 
cond — Vet theſe, con- 
temptible and few as they are, we 
may ſuppoſe to have been the- 
moſt popular productions of the 
time, and the beſt that had been 
exhibited before the appearance of 
Shakſpeare. | 

The moſt ancient Engliſſi play- 
houſes of which I have met any 
accounts, are the Curtain in Shore- 
ditch, and the Theatre. 

In the time of our author, there 
wete nd leſs than ten theatres 

: four private houſes, viz. 

that in Black-friars, the Cockpit or 
Phanix in Drury Lane, a theatre 


/ 
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% in White-friars, and one in 5. 
- liſoury Court ; and fix that 
by called 
- Globe, the Swan, the Roſe, and 
the Hope, on the Bank-fide; the 
Red Ball at the upper end of 
| Jobn's ſtreet, and the Fortune in 


were chiefly frequented. by cit 


title they afſumed, after a licenct 


public- theatres; viz, th 


hite-croſs' ſtreet. The two laf 


o mu 
Mok, if not all of Shakſpeare 
plays were performed either at f 
Globo, or at the theatre in Black-fri 
ars. I ſhall therefore confine my en 
quiries chiefly to theſe two. It aj 
pears that they both belonged tc 
the ſame company of comedians 


viz, his majeſty's ſervants, whic! 


ET TESES:=S: =& 


"= 
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had been granted to them by King 
James in 1603; having before tha 
time been called the ſervants of thi 
lord chamberlain. 
The theatre in Black-friars was 
as has been mentioned, a privatt 
houſe ; but what were the pec 
liar and diſtinguiſhing marks of 
private play-houſe, it is not eal 
to aſcertain, We know only thi 
it was very ſmall ; and that pl: 
were there uſually repreſented Þ 
candle-light. 
The Globe, which was fituatec 
on the ſouthern fide of the me 
Thames, was an . = 
ing, open to the wea 
pts corned with * bub 


S W WED OF, 


— 
© 
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j public theatre, and of conſider- 
ile ie; and thete they always 
td by day-light. On the roof 
V Gbbe, and the other public 
dates, a pole was erefted, to 
hich a flag was affixed. Theſe 
hips were probably diſplayed only 
Ling the hours of exhibition; 
4d it ſhould ſeem from a paſſage 
b one of the old comedies, that 
ber were taken down during Lent, 
@ which ſeaſon no plays were pre- 
ted. 3 {1 
(he Globe, though hexagonal at 
tie outßde, was probably a rotun- 
& within; and perhaps had its 
ume from its circular form. It 
light, however, have been deno- 
kioated only from its fign ; which 
yu a figure of Hercules ſupport- 
by th@ globe; This theatre was 
huratdown in 1613 but it was re- 
huilt in the following year, and de- 


trated with more ornament than 


2 originally beſtowed upon 


The exhibitions at % Globe 
ſrem to have been 
Welly for the lower claſs of peo- 
de; thoſe at Black-friars, for a 
tore ſelect and judicious audience. 
This appears from the following 
prologue to Shirley's Doubeful Heir, 
which is inſerted among his poems, 
prated in 1646, with this title: 

Prologue at the Globe, to his co- 
tiedy called the Doubrful Heir, 
wich ſhould have been preſented 
it the Black-friars. 

Gentlemen, I am only ſent to ſay, 
Vir author did not calculate his play 
tor this meridian. The Bank-fide, he 


_ knows, 
1s ar more {kilful at the ebbs and flows 


calculated - 
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Of water than of wit; he did not mean 
For the elevation of your poles, this ſcene. 
No ſhews—no dance—and what you moſt 
| delight in, 

Gtave underſtanders v, here's no target- 

fighting ä | 
Upon _— all work for cutlers 
No bawdry, 'nor no ballads;—this goes 
ard: | 
But language clean, and what affects you 


not, 
Without impoſſibilities the plot; 
No tlown, no ſquibs, no devil in't.-Oli 
now 
You ſquirrels that want nuts, what will 
you do? | 
Pray do not crack the benches, and we 
may | 
Hereafter fit your palates with a play. 
But you that can contract yourſelves, and 
ſit, at 
As you wert now in the Black-friars pit, 
And will not deaf us with lewd noiſe and 
: tongues, 
Becauſe we have no heart to break our 
lungs "Ji 
Will pardon our aft ſtage, and not dif- 


» meant for your perſons, not 
the place.“ 


The ſuperior diſcernment of the 
Black-friars audience may be like- 
wiſe collected from a paſſage in the 

reface prefixed by Heminge and 
Condell to the firſt folio edition 
our author's works: and thou 
you be a magiſtrate of wit, and fit 
on the ſtage at Black-friars or the 
Cockpit, to arraigne plays dailie, 
know theſe plays have bud their 
tryal already, and ſtood out all ap- 

8.0 ; 

A writer, already quoted, in- 
forms us that one of theſe. thea- 
tres was a winter, and the other a 
ſummer houſe: As the Globe was 
partly expoſed to the weather, and 


® The common ople ſtood in the Globe theatre, in that part of the houſe 
Mach we now call the pit; which being lower than the ſtage, Shirley calls them 
nder ſanders, In the private play-houſes, it appears from the ſubſequent lines, 


Wert wete ſeats ip the pit. 


L 2 


they 
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+ they acted there uſually by day- 
light, it was probably the ſummer 
theatre, The exhibitions here 
. ſeem to have been more frequent 
than at Black-friars, at leaſt till 
the year 1604 or 1605, when the 
Bank. fide appears to have become 
leſs faſhionable, and leſs frequent- 
ed than it formerly had been. 
Many of our ancient dramatic 
pieces were performed in the yards 


of carriers? inn, in which, in the 


beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, the comedians, who then 
firſt united themſelves in compa- 


nies, erected an occaſional ſtage *. 


The form of theſe temporary play- 
houſes ſeems to be preſerved ir our 
modern theatre. The gallaries are, 
in both, ranged over each other 
on three ſides of the building. 
The ſmall rooms under the loweſt 
of theſe galleries, anſwer to our 
preſent boxes ; and it 1s obſervable 
that theſe even in theatres which 
were built in a ſubſequent period 
expreſsly for dramatic exhibitions, 
fill retained their old name, and 
are frequently called rooms by our 
ancient writers. The yard bears 
a ſufficient reſemblance to the pit, 
as at preſent in uſe. We may ſup- 


'-® Pleckno, in his Short Diſcourſe of the Engliſh Stage, publiſhed in 166 
ſays, ſome remains of theſe ancient threatres were at that day to be ſeen in the 
inn- yards of the Croſ5-keys in Grace-church Street, and the Bull in Biſhopigat 


Street. 


In the ſeventeen play- houſes erected between the years 1570 and 1629, the 
continuator of Stowe's Chronicle reckons “ five innes or common ofteryes turnec 


into play-houſes.“ 


+ The pit, Dr. Percy ſuppoſes to have received its name from one of ti 
play-houſes having been formerly a cock-pit. This account of the term, how 
ever, ſeems to be ſomewhat queſtionable. The place where the ſeats are rang 
's at Cambridge, is ſtill called the pit; and no one can ſuſpect tha 
venerable fabric of having ever been a cock-pit, or that the phraſe was borrov 
ed from a play-houſe to be applied to a church. A pit is a place low in its te 
latve ſituation, and ſuch is the middle part of a theatre. 


m St. M 


1 


ſe the ſtage to have been ra; 

in this area, on the fourth $4, 
with its back to the gateway 
the inn, at which the money fe 
admiſſion was taken. Thus, j 
fine weather, a play-houſe- g 
incommodious might have bee 

formed, 5 
Hence, in the middle of / 
Globe, and I ſuppoſe of the oth 
public theatres, in the time 
Shakſpeare, there was an ope 
yard or area, where the commo 
people ſtood to ſee the exhibition 
from which circumſtance they 2 
called by our author groundlingt 
and by Ben Jonſon, the und: 
Handing gentlemen of the ground,” 
In the ancient play- houſes the 
appears to have been a privat 
box; of which it is not @aſy t 
aſcertain the ſituation. It ſeer 
to have been placed at the fide « 
the ſtage, towards the rear, and! 
have been at a lower price ; in thi 
ſome people ſat, either from cc 
nomy or ge The galle 
ries or /caffolds, as they are ſome 
times called, and that part of thi 
houſe, which in private theatre 
was named the pit +, ſeem to have 
been at the ſame price ; and pro 
| bab]) 


„ 


ed 


Slizk 


-1 houſes of reputation, ſuch 
122 and that in Black- 
the price of admiſſion into 


24 * ts of the theatre was ſix- 
* ce; while in ſome meaner play- 


ea it was only à penny, in 
ber two- pence. The price of 
niſton into the beſt rooms or 
es, was, I believe, in our au- 
urs time; a ſhilling 3 though af- 
ards it appears to have riſen 


* © iwo-ſhillings and half a crown. 
[mo From ſeveral paſſages in our old 


ns we learn, that ſpectators were 
Yoitted on the "Rage, and that 
critics and wits of the time 


on 


ling 
a fat there. Some were 
4% ed on the ground“; others ſat 


@ fools;, of which the price was 
her fixpence or a ſhilling, ac- 
ing, I ſuppoſe, to the com- 
gdiouſneſs of the ſituation. And 
ley were attended by pages, who 
niſked them with pipes and to- 
ceo, which was ſmoked here as 
las in other parts of the houſe. 
It it ſhould ſeem that perſons 
ſuffered to ſit on the ſtage 
y in the private play-houſes, 
keh as Black-friars, &c.) where 
eaudience was more ſelect, and 
Fa higher claſs; and that in 5 
r and the other public thea- 
dak 

hr reference: 


the 
ivat 


cer 
le 7 
dt 
thi 
(ECO 
alle 
)me 
the 
atre 
have 


pro 
ably 
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others, made of ſilk. 
the rear of the ſtage there appears 


149 


tres, no ſuch licence was permit- 


ted. 1 e ; 
The ſtage was ſtrewed with 
ruſhes, which, we learn from Hentz- 


ner and Caius de Ephemera, was 
in the time of Shakſpeare, the 
uſual covering of floors in Eng- 
land. The curtain which hangs 
in the front of the preſent ſtage, 
drawn up by lines and pullies, 
though not a modern invention, 
(for it was uſed by Inigo Jones in 
the maſques at court) was yet an 
apparatus to which the ſimple me- 
chaniſm of our ancient theatres had 
not arrived; for in them the cur- 
tains opened in the middle, and 
were drawn backwards and for- 
wards on an iron rod. In ſome 


play-houſes they were woollen, in 
Towards 


to have been a balcony, the plat- 
form of which was probably eight 
or ten feet from the ground. I ſup- 


poſe it to have been ſupported by 


pillars. From hence in many of 
our old plays, part of the dialogue 


was ſpoken; and in the front of 


this balcony, curtains likewiſe were 
hung, 

A doubt has been entertained, 
whether in our ancient theatres 


himſelf uſes cock-pit to expreſs a ſmall confined ſituation, without 


Can this cc it held 
“The vaſty fields of France or may we cram, 


* Within this wooden O, the very caſques 

“That did affright the air at Agincourt.” 

"© Being on your feet, ſncake not away like a coward, but ſalute all your 
te acquaintance that are ſpread either on the ruſhes, or on ſtooles about you; 
kd draw what troops you can from the ſtage after ou — Decker's Cu 
Wn-book. 1609. This accounts for Hamlet's fitting on the ground at Ophe— 
bi feet, during the repreſentation of the play before the king and court of Den- 
a, Our author has only placed the young prince in the ſame ſituation in 
ich he perhaps often ſaw Eiſex or Southampton at the feet of ſome celebrated 
P What ſome choſe from æconomy, gallantry might have recommend- 


L 3 


there 
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there were fide and other ſcenes, 
The queſtion is involved in fo 
much obſcurity, that it is very 
difficult to form any decided opi- 
nion upon it. It is certain, that 
in the year 1605, Inigo Jones ex- 
hibited an entertainment at Ox- 
ford, in which moveable ſcenes 
were uſed *; but he appears to have 
introduced ſeveral pieces of ma- 
chinery in the maſques at court, 
with which undoubtedly the pub- 
lic — — —— 
> a ich has been 

guck 1 one of the old 2 


that even theſe were furniſhed 
with ſome pieces of machinery, 
which were pſed when it was 
requiſite to exhibit the deſcent of 
ſome god or ſaint ; but from all 
the cotemporary accounts, I am 


inclined to believe, that the me- 


chaniſm of our ancient ſtage ſel- 
dom went beyond a painted chair, 
or a trap- door, and that few, if 
any of them, had any moveable 
ſcenes. When king Henry VIII. 
is to be diſcovered by the dukes 


of Suffolk and Norfolk, reading 


in his ſtudy, the ſcenical direQion 
in the firft folio, 1623, (which 
was printed apparently | 
ROD copies) is, The 
' king draws the curtaine, [i. e. 
draws it 'open] and fits reading 
penſtvely; for, beſides the prin” 


See Peck's Memoirs of Milion, 


but it was indeed but a falſe wall, 


tragedy,” T 


— 2 in Sir John Oldef 


dies, proves, it myſt be owned, 


tock one of 


from cal deception, and how much 


| | p. 282 : „The above mentioned a 
varying the face of the whole ſtage was a new thing, and never ſeen in Eng 
till Auguſt 1605, at what time, king James I. being to be entertained at\ 
ford, the heads of that Univerſity hired the aforeſaid Inigo Jones (a great 
veller) who undertook to farther them much, and to furniſh them with 
devices for the king's entertainment. Accordingly he erected a ſtage clok 
the upper end of the hall, (as it ſeemed at the firſt fight) at Chritt- chu 
1 fair painted and adorned with ſtately pil 
which pillars would turn about. By reaſon whereof, with other painted cli 
on Wedneſday Aug. 28. he varied their ſtage three times in the afting of 


zurtaing in 
front of the A 

as . =” 
bed-chamber is to be exhibite 
= . of ſcene is mentioned 
but property-man is fm; 
ordered fo thruft forth a l 
When the fable requires the R 
man capitol to be exhibited, 
find two officers enter, t 
cuſhions, as it were in the « 
pitol,” So, in King Richard | 
act iv, ſc. i. Bolingbroke, & 


boo: * Enter Cambridg 
Scroop, and Gray, as in a ch; 
ber.” In Romeo and Julirt, 
doubt much whether any ex] 
bition of Juliet's monument 
given on the I imapi 
omeo only — ban 
to e ſtage trap- doc 
(which might have repreſentet 
tomþ-ſtone) by which he deſcenꝗ ine 
to a vault beneath the „ wi 
Juliet was depoſited; and 
idea is countenanced by a paſl 
in the play, and by the poem 
which the drama was founded. 
How little the imaginations 
the audience were aſſiſted by {c 


ceſſity our author had to call 
them to : piece out imperfect 
with their thoughts,” may be: 
collected from Sir Philip Sidn 
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Ueferibing the Rate of the 

a and the tage, in his time, 
£ © Now you ſhall fee three 
walk to gather flowers, and 
bz enden. By and by we heare 
ans of a ſhipwracke in the ſame 
wept it not for a rock, Upon 
back of that, comes out a hi- 
ous monſter with fire and ſmoke; 

n the miſerable beholders are 

and to take it for a cave ; while 

& the mean time two armies fly 
b, repreſented with four ſwords 

xd bücklers, and then what hard 
bart will not receive it for a 
jitched field,” 

All theſe circumſtances induce 

to belieye that our ancient 
theatres, in general, were only 

miſhed with "curtains, and a 
ele ſcene compoſed of tapeſtry, 

hich appears to have been ſome- 

Ines ornamented with pictures: 
nd ſome paſſages in our old 
famas incline one to think, that 
when tragedies were performed, 
— 9 was hung, with black, 

In the early part, at leaſt, of 
author's acquaintance with the 
theatre, the want of ſcenery ſeems 
Þ have been ſupplied by the ſim- 
ple expedient — the names 
the different places where the 
Keene was laid in the progreſs of 
de play, which were diſpoſed in 
ſack a manner as to be viſible to 
tte audience. 

Though the apparatus for thea- 
mc extubitions was thus ſcanty, 
nd the machinery of the ſimpleſt 
kind, the invention of 8 
Pears not to be modern; for in 
n old morality, entitled, 4, for 
lng, we find a marginal di- 
tion, which implies that they 
were early in uſe, 


blue colour; or 


It appears from Heywood's A0 
log y for A#ors, that the e vo 
or internal roof of the ſtage, "= 

£ 


anciently termed zbe heavens. 


was probably painted of a ſky- 
perhaps pieces of 
ged with blue were 


drapery tin 


ſuſpended acroſs the ſtage, to re- 


preſent. the heavens. | 

From a plate prefixed to Kirk- 
man's Drolls, printed in 1672, in 
which there is a view of a thea- 
trical booth, it ſhould ſeem that 
the ſtage” was formerly lighted by 
two large branches, of a form 
fimilar to thoſe now hung in 


churches, They being, I 
poſe, found beans, — 
they obſtructed the ſight of the 
ſpeRators, gave place in a ſub- 
equent period to ſmall circular 
wooden frames, furniſhed with 
candles, eight of which were hung 
on the ſtage, four at either fide: 
and theſe within a few years were 
wholly removed by Mr. Garrick, 
who, on his return from France, 
firſt introduced the preſent com- 
modious method of illuminating 
the ſtage by lights not viſible to 
the audience, 

If all the players whoſe names 
are enumerated in the firſt folio 
edition of our author's works, 
belonged to the ſame theatre, they 
compoſed 4 numerous company; 


but it is doubtful whether they all 


performed at the ſame period, or 
in the ſame houſe, Many of the 
companies certainly were ſo thin, 
that one perſon played two or 
three parts; and a battle on 
which the fate of an empire was 
ſuppoſed to depend, was decided 
by half a dozen combatants. It 
appears to haye been a common 
practice in their mock engage- 
ments, to diſcharge ſmall pieces 
of ordnance on the ſtage. 


L4 Before 


Before the exhibition began, 
three flouriſhes or pieces of = 
'were played, or, in the ancient 
language, there were three ſound- 
"ings. Muſic was likewiſe played 
between the acts. The inftraments 
Chiefly uſed were trumpets, cor- 
nets, and hanboys. he band, 


Which'did not con | 


1ſt of more than 
five or ſix performers, fat (as I 
have been told by a very ancient 
ſtage veteran, who had his, in- 
formation from Bowman, the con- 


temporary of Betterton) in an 
| 3 2 over what is now 
| called the ſtage- bon. 
| The perſon who ſpoke the pro- 
| Jogue, 17 uſhered in by trumpets, 
| and uſually wore be black 
yelvet cloak, which, I ſuppoſe, 
| yras, conſidered as beſt ſuited to a 
| ſiupplicatory addreſs. Of this 
| 
| 


4 
| 
N 
| 
' 
: 
| 
| 


_ cuſtom, whatever might have been 


its origin, ſome trages remained 


till very lately; a black coat hay- 
ing been, if [ faiſtake not, within 
"theſe few years, the conſtant ſtage- 
hahiliment of our modern pro- 
logue-ſpeakers. The dreſs of the 
ancient prologue-ſpeaker is full 
retained in the play that is ex- 
hibited jn Hamlet, before the king 
d court of Nenmark, _ 
An epilogue does not appear to 
have been a regular appendage to 
' a play in Shakſpeare's time ; for 
many of his dramas had none; 
at leaſt, they have not been pre- 
ſerved. In At, Well that Ends 
Well, the Midſummer Night's 
Dream, As you like it, Troilus 
and Creſtda, and The Tempeſt, 
the epilogue is ſpoken by one of 
| the perſons of the drama, and 
dapted to the character of the 
ſpelker; "a circumſtance that 1 
have not obſerved in the epilogues 
of any other author of that age. 
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The epilogue, was not 2 
e by one of the ne As 
In the piece, for that ſubjoined 
The Second Part of King He 
appears to have been delivered 
a dancer. N. 
The performers of male 
"rafters generally wore pennt 
Which in the age of akſpes 
were not in common vſe. 
appears from a paſſage in Putte 
ham's Art of Engliſb Po, i; 
that vizards were on ſome « 
ſions uſed by the actors of thi 
days; and it may be inferred fr 
a ſcene in one of our author's c 
medies, that they were ſometim 
worn in his time, by thoſe wi 
performed female characters. 
this, I imagine, was very rar 
Some of the female part of t| 
audience likewiſe appeared 
-maſks, | 

The, ſtage-dreſles, it is reaſo 
able to ſuppoſe, were much mo 
coltly at ſome theatres than othe 
Yet the wardrobe of even t 
king's ſervants at he Globe a 
 Black-friars, was, we find, bi 
ſcantily furniſhed ; and our at 
thor's dramas derived very little a 
from the ſplendor of exhibition. 
It is well known, that int 
time of Shakſpeare, and f 
many years afterwards, fem 
characters were repreſented t 
boys or young men. Sir Willa 
D'Avenant, in imitation of t 
foreign theatres, firſt introduce 
females in the ſcene, and Mr 
Betterton is ſaid to have been ti 
firſt woman that appeared on th 
Engliſh ſtage. Andrew Penn 
cuicke played the part of JMatila 
in a tragedy of Davenport's, 
1655; and Mr. Kynaſton ate 
ſeveral female parts after the Re 


ſtoration. Downes, a cotempy 
4 a * r 


wee on one day. 5 


$008, whether any 


:ANTIQUIT 


- of bis, aſſures us, “that 
mp den very young, he made 


te ta 

| well, (particularly 
0 — Aglaura) that it has 
+ been diſputable among the 
woman 
+ ſucceeded him, touched the 
wnce-ſo ſenſibly as he.“. 
Zoth the prompter, or book- 
er, as he was ſometimes called, 
Uthe rty-man, appear to 
| — — of 
yancient theatres. ico 
Nowriter-that I have met with, 
mates that, in the time of 


kkſpeare, it was cuſtomary” 10 


Abit more than a ſingle dramatic 


le Yorkſhire Tragedy, or AlPs 
indeed, appears to have been 
of four pieces that were re- 
gente on the ſame day; and 
cher has alſo a piece called 
V Plays in One; but probably, 
ſe were either exhibited on 
e particular occaſion, or were 
tfectual efforts to introduce a 
ſpecies of amuſement ; for 
io not find any other inſtances 
the ſame kind. Had any 
ner pieces been exhibited after 
principal performance, ſome 
tem probably would have been 
ned: but there are none extant 
* earlier date than the time of 
Reſtoration. The practice 
deſore of exhibiting two dramas 
elwvely in the ſame evening, 
tay be aſſured, was not pr 
before that period, But 
Wn the audiences in the time 
ur author, were not gratified 
lie repreſentatiqn of more than 
ma in the ſame day, the 
minment was diverſiked, and 
Mpulace diverted, by vaulting, 
ling, light of hand, and mor- 
<2: a mixture not much 


complains. 


IE S. 153 


he — ne than 41 ' 


e with which we are daily prefented, 
beauty, perform- a . [+2 


a-tragedy and a farce. 
Phe amuſements of our an- 
ceſtors, before the commencement 


of the play, were of various kinds. 
While ſome part of the audience 
entertained themſelves with read- 
ing, or playing at cards, others 
- were employed in leſs refined oc- 
- cuparions ; in drinking ale, or 


ſmoaking tobaeco; with theſe they 


were furniſhed by male attendants, 


of whole clamour, a ſatirical writer 
of the time of James I. loudly 


It was a common practice to 
carry table-books to the theatre, 


and either from curioſity, or en- 


mity to the author, or ſome other 
motive, to write down paſſages of 
the play that was repreſented; 
and there 1s reaſon to believe that 
the imperfect and mutilated copies 
of ſome of Shakſpeare's dramas, 
which are yet extant, were taken 
down in ſhort-hand during the 
exhibition, 

At the end of the piece, the 
actors, in noblemens* houſes and 
in taverns, where plays were fre- 
quently performed, prayed for the 
health and proſperity of their pa- 
trons ; and in the public theatres, 
for the king and queen. This 
prayer ſometimes made part of the 
epilogue, Hence, probably, as 
Mr. Steevens has obſerved, the 
addition of Yivant rex et regina, 
to the modern play- bills. | 

Plays in the time of our author, 
began at one o'clock in the after- 
noon; and the exhibition was 
uſually finiſhed in two hours. 
Even in 1667, they commenced at 
three o'clock. 

When Goſſon wrote his School 
of Abuſe in 1579, it ſeems that 
dramatic entertainments were uſu- 

ally 
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Afﬀter- houſe; a cir 
+ L circumſtance that wor 
it were not in 


been the this ation relative | ſume it y 
exhibitin Art introduction to the tage, 


The modes of conyeyance to 
ſhed his Miffriomaſtix, in 1633; theatre, anciently, as at preſe 
bat I doubt whether this conjecture ſeem to have been various; f 


be well founded, for it appears | ed — others on hc 


from 2 cotemporary writer, that and many by water, a} 
it had not been aboliſhed in the the Globe — ow comp; Fay 
third year of king Charles I. probably were conveyed by f for t. 


It has been a queſtion whether ter; to that in Black-frjars, t moſed acc 
It was formerly a common practice gentry went either in coaches 
to ride on horſeback to the play- or on horſe-back ; and the c 


ee ls letter from-Mr. Garrard to Lord Strafford, dated Jan. g, 16; 
- Strafford's Letters, vol. I. p. r75 : © Here hath been an order of the lords 
the council hung up in a table near Paul's and the Black-frijars, to comn 


that reſort to the play-houſe there,-to ſend away their coaches, and to t are' pr 
perſe abroad in Paul's-churcb-yard, Carter-lape, the Conduit in Fleet-ftreet, es of o 
other 1 and not to return to fetch their company, but they muſt trot a- poſe to h 
to find their coaches :=="twas kept very ſtrictly for two or three weeks, but iii 0 * 
1 think it is diſordered again. It ſhould be remembered that n dne F 
was written above forty years after Shakſpeare's firſt acquaintance with ſhey were 
theatre. Coaches, in the time of queen Elizabeth, were poſſeſſed but by WR @ the n. 
few. They were not in ordinary uſe till after the year 1605, See dio the walk: 


l nay an p- $67. Even when the above mentioned order was made, there 
no hackney coaches. Theſe, as appears from another letter in the ſame 
lection, were eſtabliſhed a few months afterwards.—* I cannot (ſays 
Garrgrd) omit to mention any new thing that comes up amongſt us, the 
never ſo trivial, Here is one captain Baily, he hath been a ſea-captain, Made It 
now lives on the. land, about this city, where he tries experiments. He e 
2 according to his ability, ſome hackney coaches, put his met * 
ivery, and appointed them to ſtand at the May- pole in the Strand, giving nF" who 
inſtructions at what rates to carry men into ſeveral parts of the town, when 
8 day they may be had. Other hackney-men ſeeing this way, they flocket 
ſame place, and perform their journies at the ſame rate. So that { 
times there is twenty of them to r, which diſperſe up and down, that 


and others are to be had every where, as water-men are to be had by the 1 
ſide. Every body is much pleaſed with it. For whereas, before, co the tire a} 
could not be had but at great rates, now a man may have one much cheap iceſen on 


This letter is dated April x, 1634.—Strafford's Letters, vol. I. p. 227. n 
A few months afterwards, hackney- chairs were introduced : © Here e w=_ 
another project for carrying people up and down in cloſe chairs, for thee ly f 
_ doing whereof, Sir Sander Duncombe, a traveller, now a penſioner, hath” . 
tained a patent from the king, and hath forty or fifty making ready for 7 1 
« $t 


Ibid. p. 336» 


e on foot. In an epi; 
e Ii John Davis, the 
baſed. as a piece of affectation 
:raoity 3 and therefore we may 
reſume it was not very general. 
Though from the want of news- 
and other periodical pub- 


L 


ations, intelligence was not fo 
eedily circulated in former times 
at preſent, our ancient theatres 
not appear to have laboured 
der any diſadyantage in this re- 
bet ; for the players printed and 
woſed accounts of the pieces that 
intended to exhibit, which, 
wever, did not contain à com- 
elit of the characters, or the 
mes of the actors by whom they 
ted. 
The long and whimſical titles 
ut are prefixed 2 — * 
pies of our author's 8 
wpoſe to have been T 
am the play-bills of the time. 
They were equally calculated to 
int the notice of the idle gazer 
the walks at St. Paul's, or to 
a crowd about ſome — 
us Autolycus, who | 
; hired * 88 to 
pe the expectations of the mul- 
table that the modeſt Shak- 
— who has more than once 
wologized for his untutored lines, 
ould in his manuſcripts have 


dice of riding to the theatre is 
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entitled any of his dramas w 
excellent and — 
A contemporary writer has pre- 
ſerved ſomething like a 2 
of thoſe. days, which ſeems to 
corroborate. this obſervation ; for 
if it were diveſted of chime, it 
would bear no very diſtant re. 
hand ape Tos of NL 

ſtand before ſame of our authe 

dramas : on get 


(The firſt I viſited this twelvemonth day) 
They ſay . A new invented boy of Parle, 
That jeoparded his necke to ſteale a girl 
Of twelve ; and lying faſt impounded for't, 
Has hither ſent his bearde to act his part; 
Againſt all thoſe in open malice bent, 
That would not freely to the theft conſent : 
Faines all to's wiſh, and in the epilogue 
Goes out applauded for a famous—rogue.” 
. Now hang me if I did not look at firſt 
For ſome ſuch ſtuff, by the fond people's 


It is.uncertain at what time the 
uſage of giving authors a benefit 
on the third day of the exhibition 
of their piece commenced. Mr, 
Oldys, in onę of his manuſcripts, 
intimates that dramatic poets had 
anciently their_benefit on the firſt 
day that a new play was repre- 
ſented ; a regulation which would 
have been very favourable to ſome 
of the ephemeral productions of 
modern times, But for this there 


is not, I believe, any ſufficient 
authority. From D'Avenant, in- 


This practice did not commence till the beginning of the preſent century. 
ave ſeen a play-bill printed in the year 1697, which expreſſed only the titles 
ff the two pieces that were to be exhibited, and the time when they were to be 


reſented; Notices of plays to he 


. 


performed on a future day, ſimilar to thoſe 


ww daily pybliſhed, are found in the original edition of the SpeFators in 1711. 
theſe early theatrical advertiſements, our author is always iled the imme 


Hence Pope: 


% Shakſpeare, whom you and every play-Bouſe bill 


Style the divine, the matchleſs, what you will“ 


% W * # <> 
ä 


deed, 


1 
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ded, we learn, that In the latter 
part of the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, the 2 had his benefit 
on the ſecond day | 

N practice, in the time of 
| ſpeare, © to fell the copy of 
_ _ the play to the theatre, I imagine, 
_ Feb caſes, an author derived 
no other advantage from his piece, 
than what aroſe” from the ſale of 
it. Sometimes, however, he found 
it more beneficial to retain the 
copy-right in his own hands; and 
when he did ſo, I ſuppoſe he had 
a benefit. It is certain that the 


giving authors the profits of the 


third / exhibition of their play, 
Which ſeems to have been the 
.uſual mode during almoſt the 
whole of the laſt century, was an 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom in the year 1612; 
for Decker, in the prologue to 
one of his comedies, printed in 
"that year, ſpeaks of the poet's 
"third day. The unfortunate Ot- 
'way had no more than one benefit 
on the production of a new play; 
and this too, it ſeems, he was 
ſometimes forced to mortgage, 
before the piece was acted. 
Southerne was the firſt drama- 
tic writer who obtained the emo- 
luments arifing from two repre- 
ſentations; and to Farquhar, in 
the year 1700, the benefit of a 
third was granted. To the hon- 
our of Mr. Addiſon, it ſhould be 
remembered, that he firſt daſcon- 
tinued the ancient, but humi- 
lating, practice of diſtributing 
tickets, and ſoliciting company to 
attend at the theatre, on the poet's 


wes. | | 

hen an author ſold his piece 
to the ſharers or proprietors of a 
theatre, it remained for ſeveral 
 Feaxs unpubliſhed ; but, when 
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day. As it was a 


cenſure on plays at their firſt e 


mont, underwent the ſame fate. 


that was not the caſe, ke p. 1 
it for ſale, to which many feen | 
have been induced, from an a; 
prehenſion that an imperfe& cor 
* be iſſued from: the pre 
without their conſent. The cu 
tomary price of the co 
in the time of Shaklpeare ar 
pears to have been twenty noble 
or fix pounds thirteen ſhilling 
and four-pence. The play whe 
printed was fold for fixpence 
and the uſual preſent fom 
Patron, in return for a dedicatio1 
was forty ſhillings. 
On the firſt day of exhibitin 
a new play, the prices of a 
miſſion appear to have been raiſed 
and this feems to have been occ 
ſionally 8 on the beneſ 
nights of authors, to the end 
the laſt century. 6 
Dramatic poets in thoſe time r origin, 
as at preſent, were admitted grin: =» 
tis into the theatre. tion, has e 
The cuſtom of paſling a ing mem 


wppeal to 


b all conj 
Mr. Drak: 
Iudecifive | 
noſt ſolid x 
Ktermining 
v have. reeo 
For this p 
put of a cha 
lie verſion 
executed 
ted years 2 
th the ſam 
edt tranſlatio 
Wy affinity 
es, note 
ent medium 
laue deſce 


e dat | 


+ hundred 
Urs had var 
\ their ran! 
ger Johnſon' 
Lt one of e 
enroprietors 
ng but 0 
unt mentio! 


the bogs 
ve. Dy 0 
bol. V 


R, What 
of Mani 
merted the © 
m the Eng 
wine. and. 1 
| having. aft 


fin 


hibition, is as ancient as the tin 
of our author; for no leſs thi 
three plays of his rival, Ben Joh! 
ſon, a r to have been damned 
and Fletcher's Faithful Shepherde 
and The Knight of the Burn 
Pefele, written by him and Bea 


It is not eaſy to aſcertain wh 
were the emoluments of a ſuccel 
ful actor in the time of Shal 
ſpeare. They had not then a 
nual benefits, as at preſent. T 

rformers at each theatre ſeem 
$9: ſhared the profits arifit 
either from each day's exhibitio 
or from the whole ſeaſon, amol 
them, I think it is not unlikel 
that the clear emoluments of 
theatre, after deduRting whate 


jated to the proprietors 
Fi houſe, were divided into 
del parts, of which che 
dns bad various ſhares, according 
"their rank and merit. From 
" ſohnſon's Poectaſter, we learn, 
one of either the performers 
proprietors had ſeven ſhares and 
uf; but of what integral ſum 
nt mentioned. | | 


—__— 1 


ile Origin of the Engliſh Lan- 
EL Rev. Mr. Drake. 
Archzol. Vol. V. 

N. Whitaker, in his Hiſtory 

of Mancheſter, having con- 
d the opinion of thoſe who 
the Engliſh language to-be 
ne and unmixed Teutonic, 
having aſſerted it to be of 
c origin, a learned and in- 
1 * for the former 
ion, has apa wha in the 
wing memoir. to ſupport it b 
5 to the ſenſes of kis 


þ all conjectural reaſoning, 
Mr. Drake, muſt be vague 
udeciſive upon this ſubject, 
nolt ſolid and rational mode 
#ermining the queſtion will 
b aye. recourſe to matter of 
For this purpoſe I ſhall take 
t of a chapter in Ulphilas's 
We verſion of the goſpel, a 
executed - above fourteen 
md years ago, and confront 
u the ſame chapter of our 
at tranſlation, and I believe, 
u will be amazed at the 
Wy affinity between the two 
pages, - notwithſtanding the 
at mediums through which 
Flare deſcended, and the 


[ages that have elapſed fince 


x 7 -3 af 
St. John, though any other would, 


equally anſwer the purpoſe. 


The original Gothic of the firſt 


verſe is this 


; * 22 * 2 N 7 4 
Amen amen qwitha izwis /a nt 


atgangith in thairh daur in garden 
lambe, ak fteigith alathro /a iſt 
hliftus. Now that you may have 
a clearer view of the connection L 
am endeavouring to prove, I will 
render this verſe verbatim into the 
preſent Engliſh.” Amen amen verily 
verily gwitha I ſay izwis to you 
Ja he that nz atgangith in entereth 
not thairh daur through or by the 
door at but frigith climbeth up 
alathro ſome other way / he i/t is 


bliftus a thief, I will now ſeparate 


the words from the context, and, } 


by an accurate examination © 
each particular one, I am con- 
vinced, that notwithſtanding - the 
variations of orthography and 
pronunciation which neceſſarily 
muſt be in the two tongues, it 
will appear very viſibly that the 
one is the genuine production of 
the other. Qavitba I ſay. Thoſe 
who recolle& the old word Quoth 
will eafily perceive that it is the 


imperſe& tenſe of this verb guithan 


dicere. Bui, the Somerſet dia- 
lect for you. What connection 
this izwis, to you, had with our 
ancient language, may be ſeen 
from this ſentence of a letter 
written to K. Henry the Vth by 
the Earl of Saliſbury : ©* We were 


<< afore diverſe places, what time 


© it liketh zow to ſette on them, 
*« they be not able, to hold ajenſt 
4 g no while.” In the ſame 
letter your is written zour, which is 
very little different from the Go- 
thic ixwar veſter. Atgangith is 

, Y © t 19 
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UFTIES” /- 
6 | the ſubſtantive file explained as: 2 
unn verſion, cuitben us ſome. ſet of ſteps to paſs from one in- 
ind of thortium vas. It ſeems cloſure to another; and in the 
nent, concludes he, that north of England, the common 
ie tranſlator bad no Saxon appellation for à ladder, among 
«rd ſer the fruit of the vine, the lower ſort of people is, a fl.; 
herviſe he would not have all derivative from the Gothic 
6d the Latin term a.  feigan. Ry 
{ i unfortunately happens, Alorbre. We can diſcern our 
it the Saxon: tranſlation of the other in this word. 442 
that is nom open before me, I bliftas, is a thief. However 
6 Latin but the Saxon noun unconnected with the Engliſh 24% 
ate uſe of in the above-men- us may appear, yet an accurate 
ed place: cc tb gaderath obſerver may find it lurking in a 
i ainberian of thornum ; where compound, Shoplifting, a prac- 
will obſerve, that <uinberian is tice pretty prevalent in this town, 
on ward for grapes or the is undoubtedly deducible from it? 
i of the vine »; and this term and I remember that a very ſen- 
in repeatedly in the verſion of fible gentleman, who had been 
Heptateuch. When Moſes ſome time in Scotland, informed 
bout the ſpies to examine the me, that he heard a man arraign- 
| of. Canaan, we are told in ed in à court of juſtice in that 
bible, that the time was the kingdom for the crime of cowlift- 
Fot the firſt! ripe grapes; and ing, which he found upon the trial 
eSaxon tranflation Hit was tba to mean the ſtealing of a cow. 
that evinberian riþodon; This I muſt beg leave to take notice, 
witberian'or grapes ſeems to that the Gothick Z/iftus is the 
jerfeftly agreeable to the ge- Greek KA, the afpirate being 
of the language, for bernes aſſumed inſtead of the K. This 
bmpound expreſs the fruit of is obſervable in our mo- 
of our trees and ſhrubs. in dern Engliſh, as bo/low is made 
pelent ſpeech; as mulberries, from Kees, and hede for Kudos, 
mes, ſtrawberries, black-ber- and we have many other inſtances 
mes; and in Yorkſhire, of the ſame nature. The reſem- 
nere genuine Saxon is re- blance indeed between the Gothack 
| of and the Greek is ſo firiking and 
ay cur- remarkable, that many learned 
detries, Steigeth climbeth up, men have judged them to be only 
ao with ſome. attention be different dialects of the ſame radi- 
in our language. Johnſon cal tongue. Theſe are the ſenti- 
de verb to Ay, which he in - ments of that great maſter of Nor- 
to ſoar or aſcend; hence thern literature Franciſcus Junius; 


Ti paſſage however is accurately referred to, and to be found, in Dr. 
= Anglo-Saxon grammar, p. 92, where uvas is uſed for grapes, though 
wit rendered wwinberian in the printed verfion of the Anglo-Saxon 


is not cited in che Archacologia, vol. III. p. 39, * 
% Linguam, 


* 
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„ Linguam Gothicam,” ſays he, 
t, (ut-quae- ſola dialeQo differat a 
«<. Graeca vetere) ab eadem ori- 
<<. gine cum Graeca profluxiſſe ju - 
«<. dicabam. And Dr. Hickes 


tells us, that Gothica lingua in a warder of the 


4 multis locis Greciſſat. To 


which opinion, I confeſs, I am 


much inclined to accede, as it ſeems 


the only rational way to account rived.” As for Hanſgand, audlun 


ſor that variety of Greek idioms 


and terms that are ſo plentifully 
. the -Saxon-/ yrath: inſtead of f 
proceed to the ſecond | 


interſperſed in our language. 
But to 
* ſe: 3 
. Sa inngangands 
Sa he that isgangand enteteth 
in thauru daur through or by the 
door iff is 'harirdeis. the ſnhepherd 
lande of the ſheep. p 
The only word, not noticed in 
the preceding verſe is hairdeit which 
the Saxons call ſceapa hyrde, and 
we ſhepherd. Perhaps it is unne- 
ceſſary to inform you that harrders 
Joined with ſome particular ſpecies 
of cattle, denotes the perſon that 
has the management of them in our 
EE Engliſh, as ſhepherd, ſwine- 
rd, goatſherd, neatherxe. 
The third verſe runs thus: 
_-Thamm daurawards unlukith, jab 
tho lamba' ſtibna is hauſgand, jah 
the lamba haitith bi namin. 
Thamm to him dauraewards the 
porter unlutith openeth, jah and 
tho lambe the ſneep hauſgand hear 
is flibna his voice, jab and haitith 
he calleth lambe the ſheep bi namin 
by name. bin 3603.46 40h 
The firſt word that occurs here 
is daurawards, which being of the 
compoſite kind figniſies o//zarius or 
doorkeeper. The Saxons call him 
greatewwearde, but we have adopted 
a French term porter. Wards is 
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formed from the Göthick ves 
5 wardan guſtodire, which ſupplie 
us with many terms | derivatis 
from it; as to ward, à ward 
warden of a college or cinque port 
tower, wardſhir 
and many others.  Uniukith opet 
ech, certainly puts ns in mind 11 8 
unlocketh from which it is di, e 
þ perfed 
Eoplifh e 
b; 01 
by unc 
tranger. 
bed” ti 
lion ſigni 
ent wiſe Hi 
what dev 
Milton hz 
meaning, 
Adam the 
ſent at the 


Jer I that da 
Jound on a v 
Fir on excurſ 


The rac 
word is diſc 
br in a c 
this we met 
known; and 
ative parti 
noch amon | 
nns, barrer 
we form the 
dar, cout 
rae 

ut to 
ſerſe: * 
Than gava 

dnen * 9 
# dar lam! 
eus wah 
Tua again 
erily verily , 
Jou, thata ti 
the door lamb 
Vor. XXI 


I. ſhall not venture to deduce 
hear from it, ſhall therefore tal 


which is equally teutonick. 9 
voice, / from which the Sar 
made fleſue, is at preſent quite o 
ſolete, ſome centuries ago 
prevailed very general, as our « 
ballads: will bear witneſs, whi 
ſeem to have had. no other we 
for voice than ffevin, and it 
evenluſed ſo lo as Spencer. Fri 
huitan, uocare vel appellare, we 
ceive our old Engliſh. word big 
named or called. Bi aanin 
by name correſpond ſo exactly, 
one is amazed that the ſpace 
fourteen hundred yeats + ſho 
make ſo ſmall an alteration ii 
language. 2, 
«The fourth verſe is this: 
.  Faura im gangitb jah 'tho 1a 
ina laiſtgand, unte kunnum E 7 
_ Gangith he goeth faura im bel 
them jab ac K the ſh 
lai/tgand follow ina him, unte 
khunnum they know ts /tebna 
voice. As to /aiſtgand they toll 
L muſt acknowledge, I can 
no veſtige relative to it in our 
guage. The Saxon, however, 
niſhes us with foliyeath.tram whe 
our follow. Kunnan, ſerre, app 
in various inſtances, as to lem 
know, and many nouns depen 
upon thoſe verbs. 9 
Verſe 5th, Framathgana mi 


* I N 


od, of fluiband 
1 gane fiibna. Ni 
gend they will not follow Ha- 
nathgana 2 ſtranger, at but flui- 
bad will fee fare imma from or 
before him, unte for ni Rinnan they 
know not fibza the voice fPamath- 

u of trangkrs. The firſt clauſe 
of this verſe, it muſt be confeſſe , 
J perſeckly unintelſi ible tagan 
Fipliſh ear, but the Saxon is not 
b; u fylieath they will not fol- 
by uncurbum the unknown or 
hanger. Uncouth is an Engliſh 
vord, and in its primary accept- 
on ſignified unknown; the pre- 
tut uſe however has made it ſome- 
what deviate from that ſenſe. 
Milton has 4 it its original 
neaning, When - Raphael gives 
Adam the reaſon why he was ab- 
ent at the time of his creation, 


Far 1 that day was abſent, as beſel, 
Mund on a voyage uncouth and obſcure, 
fr on excurſion towards the gates of hell. 


The radix, however, of this 
word is diſcernable in the Gothick, 
for in a chapter or two beyond 
this we meet with #xntha I have 
own, and by prefixing the ne- 
jative particle au which prevailed 
noch among the Goths, as unbai- 
nns, barren, anbarnas, childleſs, 
je form the compound «nkuntha, 
u. zicoutha, Eng, ancouth and 
tknown. 
= to go on with the next 


Than quoath aftra du im Jaiſus, 
dn Amen qwitha izwis, thata ik 
a davr lambe. Than there Jaiſus 
Klus ga ſay'd du im to them 
Tua again or after, amen anien 
ih verily quitha I ſay izawis to. 
jou, thata that it am I am daur 
le door lamb of the ſheep, 

Vor. XXIII. 
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aura imma, une Here is nothing pot taken no- 


obſervable in Bnglaſh. The Sazon 
M 
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tice” of, fo ſhall proceed to the 
next: 

Allai ; 
thiubos 


at /a gw 


, ak nt haufidedun'im tho | 


lamba. /Allai ſeua managai ava all 


the many that gwwemun came ffn 
are thiubos thiefs, al but tho lamba- 
the ſheep ni hau/idenui did not hear 
im them. 2 

© Mllai, our * " 

Managai, the root of this word 
is manag, which by ſoftning the g 
in the pronunciation, becpmes the 
Engliſh many. | 


wemun, venire Sax. cumany 


Eng. To come. 


hiubs hence the Saxon r Becſa 
and our thief. We mult remem- 
ber that this word is ſy nonymous 
with hliftus. 
But to the next verſe: 
Thiubs the thief i gavimith com- 
eth not nibai but for Hilai to ſteal 


jab and fnithai to kill jab and fra- 
. Viſigai to deſtroy. I guwam I am 


come ei that aigeina they might 
have [ibain life. 

Nibai is not Engliſſi, the Saxons 
have butan from whence our bur, 
except. 

$:#lai, the dulleſt ſight may per- 
ceive the origin of to /feal: 

Snitha is the Saxon dan or 


faithan, and the German, fnider 
ſecindere; and we have yet a glimpſe 


of it among us. Littleton in his 
dictionary mentions /aithe, which 
he interprets wentus pergelidus, and 
which we may properly call a cut- 
ting wind: the accurate Ainſworth 


has copied it from him, but John- 


ſon has taken no notice of it. 
The Saxon verſion makes uſe of 


flea, from which our flay. 


Fraviſigai, no remains of this 


lays 


. 
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, Tays fende to deſtroy. Our Shak- 
At uſes it in the ſame ſenſe. 
Thus in Hamlet, "FRM 

This is the very extaſie of love, 

Tiba, from which the Saxon bf 
and dur lifſfſe 1 

. | Aigan,: haberes a Gothick noun 
from this verb arhn,.is: explained 
peculiaris & propria poſſeſſio; hence 
the Engliſh own, 

The ſucceeding verſe is very re- 
markably'Englith: . | * * 

© 14 an I am god hairdeis the good 
ſhepherd, ſa god bairdeis the good 
ſhepherd /agith layeth down ſai- 
wala his lite or ſoul faura lamba 
for the ſheep. _ 

I ſhall only obſerve, that Ul- 

hilas has more accurately turned 
the Greek 2 in i Jux, by 
lagith /aiwala than has been done 
by the Engliſh tranſlators. | 

The twelfth verſe : 

. " Afaeis an hireling /aiguith ſeeth 
dul / the wolf gavimandan coming, 
Jjahand leitbhith leaveth thaim lambam 
the ſheep, jab and ſſiurh fleeth. 

I is in vain that we hunt for 
any appearance of a/neis, mercena- 

rius, in our tongue. The Saxons 
adopt Hyrelinge for the ſame ſignifi- 
cation, and we bireling, Leithith 
is ealily melted down to [caverh, ſo 
is fliuth into fleeth. As to wulf it 
ſpeaks for ry, < 

The thirteenth 

Sa aſneis the hireling fliurh fleeth 

unte becauſe iſt he is aſneis an hire- 

ling, ab and ui i kar there is no 
care imma to him /ambe of the 

ſheep. f 

Ni ift kar imma lambe is very in- 
telligible indeed. | 

The fourteenth verſe : 

A in I am goda hairdeis the 


Tr 
' * CG 


father. 


Sood ſhepherd jab and hers know 
'; meina mine, jab and meina mine 


unn au} me. 
The fifteentk: 


$a as (fo) atta the father ham 


knoweth mit me, jab and it kany [ 
know atram the father, jab and 
* I lay down meina ſaiwala 


aur tho Tamba for the 7 — 


larly obſerved except 3 
attan the father. 


ſource the Goths drew it the ſhary. 
eſt inveſtigators of languages haye 


not been able as yet to diſcover; 


for that people have neither com- 
municated it to the Saxons or to 
any of their various deſcendents; 
however we muſt take notice, that 
though atta is regularly made uſe 
of when a father folely is denoted, 

t when parents are intended, 

IIphilas's verſion always ſubſti- 
tutes fadrein, the radix indiſput- 
ably of the Saxon Fader and ou 

To this ſpecimen let me add, 
that every circumſtance that conſti. 
tutes the true genius of a language, 
is viſibly derived to the Engliſh 
from the- Goths and Saxons, The 
articles, flexion of the genitive 
caſe, prepoſitions, and auxiliary 
verbs are all abſolutely Teutonick. 
If the Goths ſay i# am, ibu was, 
thu nagaiſt, thu maightes, thu ſeul- 
dais, thu moſtais, ik Mal; the Eng- 
liſh in the ſame mode of ſpeaking 
repeat after them, Ian, thou was, 
thou mayft, thou 123g hts, thou ſhouldſt, 
thou muſt, I ſhall. 

I have now, Sir, finiſhed what I 
had to fay upon the compariſon ol 
the two languages the Gothick and 
the Engliſh, and, I think, a man 


muſt be little ſagacious in diſtin- 


iſhing likeneſſes who does not 
guiſhing likeneſſ e 


From what 


plain 
emblance t 
of their tern 


niſion amo 
nity and lo 


hd with th. 
ih be imag 
ud genius a 
entially diff 
guages can p 


Jo two m. 
For cloth, 


For two pa 


For two ho 


For ſhoeing 
For two pa: 
Paid to a I. 
take C: 
To a boy fe 
ces fo 


fore th 
The 


— I» 


* 


over that the one is the natural 
YLſcendant of the other; their 
enplerions, their manners, their 
features, are exactly ſi milar, and 
| challenge the deepeſt enquirer 
into the 117 tg 22 p — 
5 any u 

mo you ours. "The Britiſh, to 
peak plain ly, has little or no re- 
{nblance to the Engliſh. Many 
of their terms may have gained ad- 
nion among us, as from the vi- 
vityand-long intercourſe we have 
kd with that people may neceſſa- 
ay be imagined, but their idioms 
ul genius are as radically and eſ- 
ally different as any two lan- 


nuges can poſlibly be. 2 
Jo two men choſen to go into the army againſt Scotland t o © 
'For cloth, and to the taylor for making it into two gowns o 6 11 
For two pair of gloves, and à ſtick or ſtaff — ' 6 © 2 
For two horſese—— — — — 1 15 o 
For ſhoeing theſe horſes = — = o © 
For two pair of boots for the light horſemen — 8 2 3 
Pad to a lad for going with the mayor* (to Lenn) to 8 
(take care of the horſes * — — — 6 6 3 
Toa boy for a lerter at Lenn.“ (viz, carrying it thither)} o 3 
hg It for the horſes of two light horſemen for four days 
fore they departed. —_ _, — 1 6 


955 22 * - 
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The Yollowing Artich is talen front 
the Appendix to Martin's Hiſtory 
of Thetford; | 


6 is copied from an briginal re- 
cord in that borough, when 
John, le Forreſter was mayor in 
the tenth year of Edward III. A. 
1336. It is ſo far curious, as it 
exhibits an authentic account 

the value of many articles at that 
time ; being a bill, inſerted in the 
town- book, of the expences attend - 
ing the ſending two light horſe⸗ 
men from Thetford, to the army 
which was to march againſt che 
Scots that year. 


The diſtance between Thetford and Lynn is about 34 miles. 
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{ MisCELLANEOUS Essays, 


Hiſtory of Gardening. From Wal- 
pole: ; Anecdotes of Painting in 
Eo gland. FS. ' 13 | e ' 


: 
—— * 


| ARDENING was probably 
one of the firſt arts that ſuc- 


ceeded ta that of building houſes, 


and naturally attended property 
and individual poſeſiso. Gulf. 
uy, and afterwards medicinal 
herbs, were the objects of every 


head of a family: it became con- 
venient to have them within reach, 
without ſeeking them at random 

woods, in meadows, and on 


. © 
1 
- mbuntains, as often as they were 


nted. When the earth ceaſed 
10 feng f fpontaneouſly all theſe . 


to furni 
primitive luxuries, and. culture be- 

"came requiſite, ſeparate incloſures 
for rearing herbs grew expedient. 
Fruits were in the ſame predica- 
ment, and thoſe moſt in uſe or 
that demand attention, muſt have 
entered into and extended the do- 
meſtic incloſure. 

Matters, we may well believe, 
remained long in this fituation'; 
and though the generatity of man- 
kind form their ideas from the im- 

of words in their own age, we 

ave no reaſon to think that for 
many centuries the term garden 
implied more than a kitchen-garden 
or orchard. When a Frenchman 
reads of => garden of Eden, I do 
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half ſo magnificent as an hundre 


= 
r 


Why, \ 
Greek : 
was 4 ſn 
with ſon 
fountain: 
cloſed v 
The he 


pous gar 


Four acres \ 
Fenc'd wit 


5 


not doubt but he concludes it wi 
ſomething approaching to that o 
Verſailles, with clipt hedpes, ber 
ceaus, and trellis-work. If his de 
votion humbles him fo far as tt 
allow that, conſidering who de 
goed it, there might be a lab 
rinth full of Æſop's fables, yet h 
does not conceive that four of th 
largeſt rivers in the world wer 


fountains full of ſtatues by Gin 
don. It is thus that the wor 
garden has at all times paſſed fd 
whatever was underſtood by th; 
term in different countries, R 
that it meant no more than 


te fairy g 


kitchen- garden of orchard for (Mind no dou 
veral centuries, is evident fro bon { af 
thofe few defcriptions that are pr wer 105 
_ of the moſt famous garde the fame 
of antiquity. | 
That of Alcitious, in the Oi , 2, 
fey, is the moſt renowned in d enden 
heroic times. Is there an adm! bly mapn; 
of Homer who can read his « metas by 
fcription without rapture ; or de, an 7a 
does not form to his imaginati omprehen 4 
a ſcene of delights more picture ad kitchen 
than the landſcapes of Tinian ef luxury th 
Juan Fernandez? Vet what 8 Run's be 
that boaſted Paradiſe with which "Th, hang 
the gods ordain'd Wo — ut 
| iS lar '> are not 
To grace Alcinous and his happy - "hap 
oed 
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why,  diveſted | of harmonious 
ek and bewitching poetry, it 
u 2 (mall orchard and vineyard, 
wich ſome beds of herbs and two 
bontains that watered them, in- 
cloſed within a net: hedge. 
The whole .compais of this pom- 
pos garden incloſed four acres. 
Four acres was th allotted ſpace of ground, 
Fenc'd with a green incloſure all around. 

The trees were apples, figs, pom- 
xranates, pears, ves, and vines. 
Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful 

mold; 


The redning apple ripens into gold. 
flere the blue fig with luſcious juice o'er- 


flows, 

With deeper red the full pomegranate 
glows. 

The branch here bends beneath the weigh- 


ty pear 
And verdant 'olives flouriſm round the 


* ee 


Jeds of all various berbs, for ever green, 
u beauteous order terminate the ſcene, 


Alcinous's garden was planted by 
the poet, enriched by him with 
the fairy gift of eternal ſummer, 
ind no doubt an effort of imagina- 
tion Liga: any thing he had 
tier ſeen. As he had beſtowed 
6 the ſame happy prince a palace 
with brazen walls and columns of 
her, he certainly intended that 
de garden ſhould be proportion- 
idly magnificent. We are ſure 
llerefore that as late as Homer's 
ige, an incloſure of four acres, 
{mprehending” orchard, vineyard 
ad kiteben- garden, was a ftretch 
luxury the world at that time 
lad never beheld. © 

The hanging gardens of Baby- 


lon were a ſtill greater prodigy. 
de not acquainted with their 


Uſpofition or contents; but as they 
ve ſuppoſed to have been formed 


-peri 


on terraſſes. and the walls of the. 
palace, whither ſail was conveyed 
on purpoſe, we are very certain of 
what they were not; I mean they 
muſt have been trifling, of no ex- 
tent, and a wanton inſtance of exe 
pence and labour. In other words, 
they were. what ſurnptuoos gardens 
ave been in all ages till the pre- 
ſent, unnatpral, enriched by art, 
2 with, fountains, ſtatues, 
aluſtrades, and ſummer-houſes, 
and were any thing but verdant 
nd rural, * : 
From the days of Homer to 
thoſe of Pliny, we have no traces 
to lead our gueſs to what were the 
. of the intervening ages. 
hen Roman authors, whoſe cli- 
mate inſtilled a wiſh. for cool re- 
treats, ſpeak of their enjoyments 
in that kind, they figh for grottos, 
caves, and the refreſhing hollows 
of mountains, near irriguous and 
ſhady founts ; or boaſt of chats por- 
ticos, walks of planes, canals, 
baths and breezes from the ſea, 
Their gardens are never men- 
tioned as affording ſhade and ſhel- 
ter from the rage of the dog-ſtar, 
Pliny. has left us deſcriptions. of 
two of his villas. As he uſed his 
Laurentine villa for his winter-re- 
treat, it is not ſurpriſing that the 
garden makes no conſiderable pa 
of the account, All he ſays of 1 
is, that the geſtatio or place of ex- 
erciſe, which ſurrounded the garden 
(the latter conſequently not being 
voy large) was bounded” by a 
hedge of box, and where that was 
hed, with rofemary ; that there 
was a walk of vines, and that moſt 
of the trees were bg and mulberry, - 
the ſoil not being proper for any 
other ſorts. — | * 
On his Tuſcan villa he is more 
diffuſe, the garden makes a. con- 
M 3 fiderable 


trees cut into monſters, 


: 


afian? 
UPI: the temple of Peace, 
Trajan's forum, Domitian's baths 
apd. Adrian's villa, the ruins and 
yeſtiges of which ſtill excite our 
aſtoniſhment and curioſity ; a Ro- 
man conſul, a poliſhed emperor's 
riend, and a man of elegant li- 
terature and taſte, delighted in 


Bo the mob now ſcarce admire 


n a college-garden. All the in- 
gredients 'of Phin s correſponded 
exaAly with thoſe laid out by Lon- 
don and Wiſe on Dutch princi- 

les, He talks of ſlopes, terraſſes, 
| 4 wilderneſs, ſhrubs methodically 
trimmed, a, marble baſon, pipes 
ſpouting water, a caſcade falling 
Nita the baſon, bay- trees, alter- 
, planted with planes, and a 


ait walk, from whence iflued 
. Othery parted off by hedges of box, 
Jad apple - trees, with obeliſks 
placed between every two. There 
Hants nothing. but the embroidery 
f a parterre, to make a garden 
n the reign of Trajan ferve for 


Dr. Plot, in his natural - hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, p. 380, ſeems to hay 

admirer of trees carved into the moſt hetere 

e calls toprery, works, and quotes one Lavrembergius for ſaying that the Eng- 
| are as expert as moſt nations in that kind of f 

ticularly remarkable, The doctor then names other gardens 


n 2 great 


n- court was 


deſcription of one in that of R 
William 5. In one paſſage — 
Pliny ſeems to have conceived that 


natural irregularity might be ; 
ſays 
imita. 


tie. Something like a rural view 


beauty ; in opere urbani 
he, /ubita velut A a 


was contrived amidſt ſo much 


liſhed . compoſition, But the ide 

; ſhed, lineal walks in. 
mediately enveloped the light 
ſcene, and names and inſeriptiont 
in box again ſucceeded to compen- 
ſate for the daring introduction of 


ſoon vani 


nature, 


In the paatings found at Her. 

ew traces of gar. 
dens, as may be ſeen in the ſe. 
cond volume of the prints, They 


culaneum are a 


are ſmall ſquare incloſures formed 
by trellis-work, and efpaliers+, 
and regularly ornamented with 
vaſes, , fountains and careatides, 
elegantly ſymmetrical, and proper 
for the narrow ſpaces allotted to the 

arden of a houſe in a capital city, 
rom ſuch I would not baniſh thoſe 


playful waters that refreſh a ſultry 
manſion in town, nor the neat trel- 


lis, which preſerves its wooden ver. 


dure better than natural green 
expoſed to duſt, Thoſe treillages 
in the gardens at Paris, particu- 
larly on the Boulevard, have a gay 
and delightful effect.— They form 
light corridores, and tranſpicuous 
arbours through which the ſun- 


us forms, which 


culpture ; for which Hamp- 


that flouriſhed with animals, and caſtles, formed arte topiaria,. and above all a 
wen's neſt that was capacious' enough to receive a man to fit on a ſeat made 


within it for that purpoſe. - 
4 4 


t Warwick-caſtle is an ancient ſuit of arras, in which there is à garden 


N reſembling theſe pictures of Herculaneum, 


beams 


2 bund lat 
ingredients 
that in Du 
who lived 
IX, ud H 
a ground-p 
The encha 
rellations | 
ng idea © 
which we nc 
Havering 1 
ture of man 
reys. to us t 
ſcene. [zl 


by nymphs 
Orford's at 


five, there 


ins play and chequer the ſhade, 
* | \ 2a — and flow - 
ns, that marry with their gaudy 
otels, and ſuit the galant and idle 
ſociety who paint the walks be- 
ween their parterres, and realize 
de fantaſtic ſcenes of Watteau 
D 
"We do not preciſely know what 
f anceſtors. meant by a bower, 
« was probably an arbour ;. ſome- 
mes it meant the whole frittered 
cloſure, and in one inſtance it 
tertainly included a labyrinth; 
tolamond's bower was indiſput- 
bly of that kind, though whether 
compoſed of walls or hedges we 
annot determine- A ſquare and 
4 wund labyrinth were ſo capital 
noredients of à garden formerly, 
dat in Du Cerceau's architecture, 
vho lived in the time of Charles 
IX, and Henry III. there is ſcarce 
ground - plot without one of each. 
The enchantment of antique ap- 
lations has conſecrated a pleaſ- 
ny idea of 4 royal reſidence, of 
which we now regret the extinction. 
Havering in the bower, the join- 
tuteof many dowager queens, con- 
mo us the notion of a romantic 
l . 
; In Kip's views of the ſeats of 
our nobility and gentry, we ſee 
the ſame - tireſome. and returning 
Miſormity. Every houſe is ap- 
proached by two or three gardens, 
cookiting perhaps of a gravel-walk 
ad two graſs- plats, or borders of 
lowers, Each riſes above the 
ther by two or three ſteps, and 
4 many walls and terraſſes; and 
þ many iron-gates, that we re- 
olle&t thoſe ancient romances, in 
wich every entrance was guarded 
by oymphs or dragons. © At lady 
Drford's at Piddleton in Dorſet- 
bur, there was, when my brother 
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tain the name, but nothing is 


towed, a 2 of 
rteen gardens, each I ſuppoſe 
not an hundred feet ſquare, hh 
an en lade of correſpondent gates; 
and before you arrived at theſe, 
you paſſed a narrow gut between 
two ſtone terraſſes, that roſe above 
your head, and which were crown-- 
ed by a line of pyramidal yews. 
| Yet though theſe and ſuch pre- 
2 inconveniencies prevailed 
from age to age, good ſenſe in 
this conntry had perceived the want 
of ſomething at once more grand 
and more natural. Theſe refleQ- 
jons and the bounds ſet to the waſte 
made. by royal ſpoilers, gave ori- 
gine to parks. They were con- 
tracted foreſts, and extended gar- 
dens. Hentzner ſays, that accord- 
Ing to Rous of Warwick the firſt 
was that at Woodſtock, If 

„it might be the foundation of 

a legend that Henry II. ſecured. 
his miſtreſs in a labyrinth: it was 
no doubt more difficult to find her 
in 2 park than in a palace, when 
the intricacy of the woods and va- 
rious lodges buried in covert might 
conceal her actual habitation. _ 
It is more extraordinary that 
having ſo _- ago ſtumbled on 
the principle of modern gardening, 
we ſhould have pe in retain- 
ing its reverſe, ſymmetrical and 
unnatural gardens, That parks 
were rare in other countries, Hentz- 
ner, who travelled over great part 
of Europe, leads us to ſuppoſe, by 
obſerving that — were common 
in England. In France they re- 


more different both in compaſs and 
diſpoſition. Their parks are uſual- 
ly ſquare or oblong incloſures re- 
gularly planted with walks of cheſ- 
nuts or limes, and generally every 
large town has one for its public 

M 4 recre- 
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Burton's court at Chelſea· co 


i Pass d neat ingulph' „for God had and then recollect that the __ 


- the” miltaken and fantaſtic orna- Wn, 


' conceived, to have foreſeen mo- eh but _reſpeRable terror with 


deut on orient pear! and dna, of gold, that woul: | embelliſ nature, and 


recreation. They are exactl like With mazy error under pend 
* in e "BF Ran nectar, viſiting each plant aro 


and rarely larger. Aye: ne" y of Paradiſe, which ng 


One man, one great man WE in beds s and curious 
had, on whom nor education nor bh knots, but natur 


cuſtom could impoſe their preju: Pour'd forth profuſe on hill and dale 200 
lain, 


dices; who, on evil days thou 
fallen, and with darkneſs and ai 1255 Boch W the morning ſun firit wary 


tude compaſſed round, judge ed 7 ThE R Jef and where the UDpierc' 


ments he had ſeen in 13 7 brown'd thy noon-tide bow'rs Th bf defraud | 
were unworthy of the Almi gh is * 1 as ace U, by... 
hand that planted the delis 7 .of © Goppy rural fear & varia view, copied ſom 
Paradiſe. He feems wi | \the R ead this tranſporting deſcription Wi hid ſeen- 
us corre ſpo 


eard taſte well define to _have 


prophetic eye of taſte [as I have 77 to your mind the ſcenes tha 
ollow, contraſt them with the fi- 


that inter 


dern gardening ; as Lord Bacon e poet 2 th T 
announced the diſcoveries 1 2 | 85 Paal, fen 8 F boundy pag to 
Noy let us 


made by experimental reg has den 1 3 


The deſcription of Eden 1s 4 AY: — —— 5 r, poſter 


warmer and. more juſt picture -overg protely how cold, 
the preſent fyle than Claud or- ann rer hs les is his 
rain could have painted from Hag - Accefs denied; and over head upgrew I ounced a 
ley or Stourhe The firſt lines  Jnſuperable height of loftieſt ſhade, t not of 


not neceſ 
ite with the 
petry. It 
imaginatio 
ſur, when 


ſhall quote, exhibit Stourhead on Oedar and pine, and fir, and branching 


a more magnificent ſcale. , A FR Les 4h and as the ranks aſcend, 


Thro' Eden went a river large, Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 
Nor chang'd bis courſe, but thro* the Of ſtatelieſt view 


of this ſublime vifion had neyet Pa y 
Thar mountain abs grden-moupe, high ſeen a glimpſe of any. thing 0 I nature ca 
"ena ; what he has imagined, that his 

Upon the — * favourite ancients had dropped not 5 Mile 
Hagley . In what fol- a hint of ſuch divine ſcenery, ad % 
los, that the conceits in Italian gar. 1 LS 
eg ee, , e tee £2 
uch, were the brighte JE 
drawn, ; TOUNta! 

oſs fre that his memory could furniſh. WW. 
R 7 fo fountain and with many 8 2 mo intellectual eye ſaw a nobler pike 
Watet' d the garden 4 £4 — ſo little did he ſuffer by the ire 
| What colouring, what freedom of loſs of fight. It ſuficed him to wre de ach 
eneil, hat Fade e in theſe ſeen” the materials with y_ he overs fanc 
| fines, * Luer, work. The * 7 us. Mt 

undleſs imagination told hin þ yith 

b from that Lien ſount my criſped | how 2 plan mig ht be diſpoſed, dern, a eq 


N reſtors 


* 


— 


u n to its proper office, the 
| improvement, or imitation of 


neceſſary that the concurs 
tetimony. of the age .ſhou}d 
ar to poſterity that the deſcrip- 
© above - quoted was written 
e half a century before _the 
dudtion of modern gardening, 
e ve dal l 
il defraud the 7 5 
0. by lying feel chat 
copied ſome garden or gardens 
Mad feen—ſo_ minutely do his 
w correſpond with the preſent 
and. Bet what ſhall we ſay 
that intervening half century 
could read that plan and ne- 
xattempt to put it in execution? 
oy let us turn to an admired 
er, poſterior to Milton, and 
how cold, how inſipid, how 
bleſs is his account of what h 
nounced a perfect garden. 
ak not of his ſtyle, which it 
not neceſſary for him to ani- 
te with the colouring and glow 
wetry, It is his want of ideas 
imagination, of taſte, that I 
ware, when he dictated on a 
ell that is capable of all the 
es that a knowledge of beau. 
naturecan beſtow, Sir Wil- 
| Temple was an excellent 
Milton, a genius of the firſt 


e cannot wonder that Sir Wil- 

declares in favour, of par- 
, fountains and ſtatues, as 
Mary to break the ſameneſs of 
N praſs-plats, which he thinks 
in ill effect upon the eye, 
| be acknowledges that he 
ders fancy in the gardens of 
nous, Milton ſtudied the an- 
Ws yith equal enthuſiaſm, but 


try, and had judgment to. 


4 „ -YL a a , . : : , + $4... — 


diſtinguiſh between the want of in- 


vention and the beauties of poe- 
try. Compare his Paradiſe with 


Homer's garden, both aſcribed to 


a celeſtial deſign, For Sir Wil- 


liam, it is juſt to obſerve, that 
his ideas centered in a frutt- gar- 
den. He had the honour of givs 
ing to his country many delicate 
fruits, and he thought of little elſe 
than diſpoſing them to the beſt 
adyantage, Here is the paſſage 
I prapaſed to quote; it is long, 
but 1 need not make an apolo 


to the reader for entertaining him 
with any other words inſtead of my 


own, 


The beſt figure of a garden is 


either a ſquare or an oblong, and 


either upon a flat or a deſcent; 
they. have. all their beauties, but 
the beſt I eſteem an oblong upon a 
deſcent. . 'The beauty, the air, 
the view makes amends for the 
expence, which 1s very great in 
finiſhing and ſupporting the terxas- 
walk, in levelling the parterres, 
and in the ſtone-ſtairs that are ne- 
ceſſary from one. to the other. 

The perfecteſt figure. of a 
garden I eyer ſaw, either at home 
or abroad, was that of Moor-park 
in Hertfordſhire, when I knew it 
about thirty years ago. It was 
made by the Counteſs of Bedford, 
eſteemed among the greateſt wits 
of her time, and ,celebrated by 
Doctor Donne; and with very great 
care, excellent contrivance and 
much coſt ; but greater ſums. may 
be thrown away without effect or 
honour, if there want ſenſe in pro- 
portion to money, or , nature he 
not followed, which I take to be 
the great rule in this, and perhaps 


in every thing elſe, as far as the 


conduct not only of our lives, but 
: ; Our 
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vur governments.” [ We ſhall ſee two cloiſters are two ter; 
how natural that admired garden vered with lead and "rye 
was.] > wid * Ore balaſters ; and the paſſage i 
„ Becauſe I take * the garden theſe airy walks is out of the + 
J have named to haue been in all ſummer-houſes at the end of 
kinds the moſt beautiful and per; firſt terras - walk, The clo 
ſect, at leaſt in the figure and diſ- facing the ſouth is covered wi 
polition, that I have ever ſeen, I vines, and would have been 
will deſcribe it for a model to per for an orange-houſe, and 
thoſe that meet with ſuch a ſitua- other for myrtles or other mc 
tion, and are above the regards of common greens, and had, 1 dog 
common ce. It lies on the not, been caſt for that purge 
fide of a hill, upon which the if this piece of | gardening | 
bouſe ſtands, but not very ſteep. been then in as much vogue as 
The length of the houſe, where is now. m 
the beft rooms and moſt uſe or From the middle of this 5 
pleaſure are, lies upon the breadth terre is a deſcent by many | 
of the garden; the great parlour flying on each fide of a grotto i 
opens in the middle of a terras lies between them, covered! 
gravel-walk that lies even with it, lead and flat, into the lower; 
and which may lie, as I remember, den, which is all fruit-trees rat 
about three hundred paces long, ed about the ſeveral quarters of 
and broad in proportion; the bor- wilderneſs which is very had 
der fet with ftandard laurels and the walks here are all green, 
at large diſtances, which have the grotto embelliſhed with figures 
beauty of orange- trees out of flow- ſhell-rock-work, fountains, : 


— —— — 
— — 
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er and fruit. From this walk are water-works. If the hill had . linary d 
three deſcents by many ſtone ſteps, ended with the lower garden, the ſeat, 4 
in the middle and at each end, the wall were not bounded b i juin 
into a very large parterre. This common way that goes the may re. 
_ Is divided into quarters by gravel- the park, they might have 20908 wo oy 
walks, and adorned with two foun- a third quarter of all greens; Wl jet, upo 
tains and eight ſtatues in the ſeve- this want is ſupplied by a gull. 
ral quarters. At the end of the on the other fide the houſe, wi in 
terras- walk aretwoſammer- houſes, is all of that ſort, very wild, a mere of 
and the fides of the parterre are and adorned with rough rock- led mu 
ranged with two large cloiſters and fountains. ſn, a peo 
open to the garden, upon arches * This was Moor-park, ing gem 
. a ending 'with two I was acquainted with it, and WW. in Europ 
ether fummer-houſes even with ſweeteſt place, I think, that I Their: 
the cloiſters, which are paved with ſeen in my life, either before lation is em 
ſtone, and deſigned for walks of ſince, at home or abroad.” — Wh „ where 
| Sade, there being none other in I will make no farther renal. 0. 
U the whole Parter re. Over theſe on this deſcription. Any K any order 
g | | a that ſha 
»The garden ſeems to have been made after the plan laid down by ly obſerved 
Bacon in Ris 46th eflay, to which, that I may not multiply quotations, | hardly 3 
refer the reader. | wit of beauty 


_ . * N 
4 A * r N f * 


4 . 


Ko 52d been dobn In 
| yer fired out of Hotbourn, 
i not peculiar-to Sir William 
ple to think in that manner. 
„ many Frenchmen are there 
prefer natur ts of ſtep 
7 — cloiſters covered with 
20 Le autr e, the architect of 
grdres and grottoes at Ver- 
ſes came hither on à miſſion 
upon our taſte. He planted 
antes s and Greenwich parks 


on. Ad g 5 ; 
To do farther J uſtice to Sir Wil 
Temple, I maſt not * omit 
br he adds. What I have 
[of the beſt forms of gardens, 
beantonly of ſuch as are in ſome 
regular for there may be other 
ns wholly irregular, that may, 
apht 1 know, have more 
wry chan any of the others; 
they muſt owe it to ſome ex- 
wrdinary diſpoſitions of nature 
the ſeat, oy ſome great race of 
ir judgment in the contrivance, 
may reduce many diſagree- 
parts iato ſome figure, which 
ll yet, upon the whole, be = 
ſeable,” Something of this 
ſeen in ſome places, but 
tt more of it from others, who 
lived much among the Chi- 
=, a people ' whoſe way of 
king ſeems to lie as wide of 
*in Europe, as their country 
$<Their greateſt reach of ima- 
ion is employed in contriving 
ues, where the beauty ſhall be 
atand ſtrike the eye, but with- 
ay order or diſpoſition of 
that ſhall be commonly or 
| obſerved... And though we 
ardly any notion of this 


i 0 beauty, yet they have a 


jo great monuments of his in- 
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particular word to eſs it; and 
where they find it hit cheir eye at 
firſt ſight, they ſay that Shara- 
wadgi is fine or is admirable, or 
any ſuch expreſſion of eſteem - but 
I Hold hardly adviſe any of theſe 
attempts in the figure of gardens 
among us, they are adventures of 
too hard atchievement for any 
common hands; and though there 
may be more honour if they ſuc- 
ceed' well, yet there is more diſho- 
nour if they fail, and it is twenty 
to one will; whereas in re- 
gular figures, it is hard to make 
ry ew and remarkable faults.” 
© Fortunately Kent and a few 
others were/not quite ſo timid, or 
we might” ſtil} be going up and 
down ſtairs in the open air. | 
It is true, we have heard much 
lately, as Sir William Temple did, 
of irregularity and imitations of 
nature in the gardens or grounds 
of the Chineſe, The former is 


certainly true; they are as whim- . 


fically irregular, as European gar- 
dens are formally uniform, and un- 
varied—but with regard to nature, 
it ſeems as much avoided, as in the 
ſq uares and oblongs, and ſtrait lines 
of our anceſtors. An artificial per- 
pendicular rock ſtarting out of a flat 
plain, and connected with nothing, 
often pierced through in various 
places with oval hollows, has no 
more pretenſion to be deemed na- 
tural than a lineal terraſs or a par- 
terre. The late Mr. Joſeph Spence, 
who had both taſte and zeal for the 
preſent ſtyle, was ſo perſuaded of 
the Chineſe emperor's pleaſure- 
ground being laid out on princi- 
ples reſembling ours, that he 
tranſlated and publiſhed, under 
the name of Sir Harry Beaumont, 
a particular account of that inclo- 
ſure from the collection of the 
letters 
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letters of the Jeſuits. + I have 
looked it over, and except a de- 
termined irregularity, can find no- 
thing in it that gives me any idea 
of attention being paid to nature. 
It is of vaſt circumference, and cons 


tains 200 palaces, beſides as many 


contiguous for the eunuchs, all 
gilt, painted and varniſhed. There 
are raiſed hills from 20 to 60 feet 
high, ſtreams and lakes, and one 
of the- latter five miles round, 
Theſe waters are paſſed by bridges 
T but even their bridges muſt not 
be ftrait —they ſerpentize as much 
as the rivulets, and are ſometimes 
fo long as to be furniſhed with 
reſting places, and begin and end 
with triumphal arches. Me- 
thinks a ſtrait canal is as rational 
at leaſt as a mæandring bridge. 
The colonades undulate in the 
fame manner, In ſhort, this pret- 
ty gaudy ſcene is the work of ca- 
ro and whim ; and when we re- 

ect on their buildings, preſents 
no image but that of unſubſtantial 
tawdrineſs. Nor is this all. With- 
in this fantaſtic Paradiſe is a ſquare 
town, each fide a mile long. Here 
the eunuchs of the court, to en- 
tertain his imperial majeſty with 
the buſtle and buſineſs of the capi - 
tal in which he reſides, but which 
it is not of his dignity ever to ſee, 
act merchants and all ſorts of 
trades, and even — — exer- 
eiſe for his royal amuſement every 
art of Knavery that is practiſed 
under his auſpicious government. 
Methinks this is the childiſh ſolace 
and repoſe of grande ur, not a re- 
tirement from affairs to the de- 


r* „ . 
, = 
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lights of rural life. Here gt adh 
majeſty plays at agrieuliure; th iks with. 
is a quarter {et apart for that 5. were © 
poſes che eunuchs ſow, reap * reſt, he 
_FArTyY in their harveſt in the * zud wi 


rial'preſence ; and his ma 
turns to Pekin perſugied . 
has been in the country. 
Having thus cleared my way 
aſcertaining what have been 
ideas on gardening in all a9 
as far as we have materials to jud 
by, it remains to ſhow to what d 
gree Mr. Kent invented the ne 


ſtyle, and what hints he had ated fields 
ceived to ſuggeſt and condud belt 2 7 
91 boſe endleſs 


undertaking. 


We have ſeen what Moor-nafffiſ fretehec 
was, when pronounced a ſtandul vithou 
But as no ſucceeding gener v not 
in an opulent and luxurious cou broke loo 
try contents itſelf with the per N. 

tion eſtabliſhed by its ancein de the ca 
more perfect perfection was | +: to 6 
fought; and improvements 1 lev 
E on, till London and W man's 

ad ſtocked our gardens wu for bou 
giants, animals, monſters *, con of fo! 
of arms and mottoes in yew, bl emed fo 
and holly. Abſurdity could nn peo 
no farther, and the tide turne W's! to ex 
Bridgman, the next faſlionaſi ding 2 ſud 
deſigner of gardens, was far ng ck to thei, 
chaſte; and whether from gt One of the 
ſenſe, or that the nation had b this fimpl, 


le, was m 
bon, It was | 
L imitator o 
ins three-at 
coned a ce 


ſtruck and reformed by the adi 
table paper in the Guardi 
Ne 173, he baniſhed verdi 
ſculpture, and did not even re 
to the ſquare preciſion of the fc 


; Leall a ſu 
oing age. He enlarged his pla 
Adained to make every din © for theſ 
tally to its oppoſite, and thou ks this imp 
On the piers of a garden-gate not far from Paris I obſerved two ver *y. ſeat | 
net ſphinxes. - Theſe ſady monſters had ſtraw hats gracefully ſmart on! NA 


tone. 


dae o their heads, and ſilken cloaks half veiling their necks; all executed 


Kt her ſon, ar 


1 
1 


tered much to ſtrait 


he diverſified by wilder- 
wh with looſe groves of oak, 
4 fifl within ſurrounding 
is. T have obſerved in the 
ea“ at Gubbins in Hertford- 
e many detached thoughts, that 
ue indicate the dawn of mo- 
u tate. As his reformation 
ved footing,” he ventured. far- 
„ and in the royal garden at 
Amond dared to introduce cul- 
Lied fields, and even morſels of 
foreſt appearance, by the fides of 
oe endleſs and tireſome walks, 
+ frerched out of one into ano- 
r without ' intermiſſion. But 
b was not till other innovators 
x broke looſe too from rigid ſym- 


; 


ry, 

bar the capital ftroke, the lead- 

p flep to all that has followed, 
[[ believe the firſt thought was 

ademan's] the deſtruction of 
; for boundaries, and the in- 
tion of foſs&s—an attempt then 

emed ſo aſtoniſhing, that the 


mon people called them Ha! 
5 to ex 


reſs their ſurprize at 


ing a ſudden and unperceived 
leck to their walk. 


One of the firſt gardens planted 
b this fimple though ſtill formal 
le, was my father's at Hough- 
bn, It was laid out by Mr. Eyre, 
A initator of Bridgman. It con- 
Aus three-and-twenty acres, then 
kexoned a conſiderable portion. 
leall a ſunk fence the leading 
, for theſe reaſons. No ſooner 
this imple enchantment made, 


LY , 4 A ANN 1 
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bete Only his | ng lines; 
e 
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than levelling, mowing and roll. 
ing, followed: The co .tiguous 
ground of the park wit1out the 
ſunk fence was to be harinon zed 
with the lawn within; and the 
garden in its turn was to be ſet 
free from its prim regularity, that 


it might affort with the wilder 


country without, The ſunk fenſe 
aſcertained the ſpecific garden, but 
that it might not draw too obvious 
a line of diſtinction between the 
neat and the rude, the contiguous 


-out-lying parts came to be includ- 
ed in a kind of general deſign: | 


and when nature was taken into 
the plan, under improvements, 
every ſtep that was made, pointed 
out new beauties and inſpired new 
ideas, At that moment appeared 
Kent, painter enough to taſte the 
charms of landſcape, bold and 
opinionative enough to dare and to 
dictate, and born with a genius to 
ſtrike out a great ſyſtem from the 
twilight of imperfect eſſays. He 
leaped the fence, and ſaw that all 
nature was a garden. He felt the 
delicious contraſt of hill and valle 
changing imperceptibly into — 
other, taſted the beauty of the 
gentle ſwell, or concave ſcoop, 
and remarked how looſe groves 
crowned an eaſy eminence- with 
happy ornament, and while they 
called in the diſtant view between 
their graceful ſtems,' removed and 
extended the perſpective by delu- 
five compariſon. "In 
Thus the pencil of his imagina- 
tion beſtowed all the arts of land- 
fcape on the ſcenes he handled. 
The great principles on which he 


The ſeat of the late Sir Jeremy Sambroke. It had formerly belonged to 


Lady More, mother-in-law of Sir Thomas More, and had been tyrannically 
enced from her by Henry VIII. on the execution of Sir Thomas, though 


* her ſon, and though her jointure from a former huſband. 
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by reſerving it to a farther advance the forms of trees; they extend 


Li 
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worked were perſpective, and light towards its progreſs, ardens. 1 
and ſhade. of trees e the diſtant l ene mainly acq 
too uniform or too. extenſive a which it was Joſt, ax it ned e P 
lawn; evergreens and woods were to either hand of the blue horiz,, e Wermo 
oppoſed to the glare of the cham- Thus dealing in none but of 22 9 

| nen 


pain, and where the view was leſs colours of nature, and catching; 
fortunate, or ſo much expoſed as moſt favourable. features, ens 
to be beheld at once, he blotted a new creation opening before the 
out fome parts by thick ſhades, to eyes. The living landſcape y 
divide it into variety, or to make chaſtened or poliſhed, not tran 
the richeſt ſcene more enchanting formed, Freedom was giten 5 


It and. 
donn as Car 
nt ems in 
uſe in Blo 
the Biſhop 
Fulham f 
ancient 


of the ſpectator's ſtep. Thus, ſe- their 'branches unreſtricted an h th 
| g e whether 


lecting favourite objects, and veil- where any eminent oak, or maſs 


ing deformities by ſcreens of plan- beech had eſcaped maiming a ning them 
tation; ſometimes allowing the ſurvived the foreſt, buſh and ban weir natu 
rudeſt waſte to add its foil to the ble was removed, and all its hd 095 
richeſt theatre, he realized the nours were reſtored to diſtinguif eral, unle 
compoſitions of the greateſt maſters and ſhade the plain. Whete M Une and 
in painting, Where objects were united plumage of an ancient wool" ded ſo 
wanting to animate his horizon, extended wide its undulating c: gularity, ar 
| his taſte as an architect could be- nopy, and ſtood venerable in ii” tbeir na 
ſtow immediate termination, - darkneſs, Kent thinned the fo t occaſi 
But of all the beauties he added moſt ranks, and left but ſo na , 
to the face of this beautiful coun- detached and ſcattered trees, That Kent” 
try, none ſurpaſſed his manage- ſoftened the approach of gloom a{Wb5**>, ** 
ment of water. Adieu to canals, blended a chequered light with tb jg to the 1 
circular baſons, and caſcades tum- thus lengthened ſhadows of the re uld have b. 
bling down marble ſteps, that laſt maining columns. uſported th 
abſurd magnificence of Italian nd Succeeding artiſts have adde e from 
French villas. The forced eleva- new maſter-ſtrokes to theſe touches lg. of foreſ 
tion of cataracts was no more, perhaps improved or brought often 
The gentle ſtream was taught to perfection ſome that I have named deute exce 
ſerpentize ſeemingly at its pleaſure, The introduction of foreign tree be caſe it 
and where diſcontinued by differ- and plants, which we owe prine pennen 
ent, levels, its courſe appeared to pally to Archibald Duke of a ©pcnbive, 
be cancealed by thickets properly gyle, contributed eſſentially to tnghll = the 
interſperſed, and glittered again richneſs of colouring ſo peculiar i 155. we 
at a diſtance where it might be our modern landſcape. The mix 77 e 
ſuppoſed naturally to arrive. Its ture of various greens, the contral e 
borders were ſmoothed, but pre- of forms between our foreſt-tree tae 
' ſerved their. waving irregularity. and the northern and Welt- India Keiched 
A few trees ſcattered here and firs and pines, are improvemen | 0 
there on its edges ſprinkled the more recent than Kent, or but u, great | 
tame bank that accompanied its tle known to him. The weeping 1 elpeci 
mæanders; and when it diſappear- willow and every florid \hrub, ea entine 


uu ſee thre 


ed among the hills, ' ſhades de- tree of delicate or bold leaf, art 
ſcending from the heights leaned new tints in che compoſition of ou 


| gardens 


AS 


\ 


- Cc 
— 2 * ao 
by 


alk NS. The laſt. century, was 


or 


alp acquainted with: many of 


Fe Weymourh- pine has long been 
wralized: here; the. patriarch 
©: Hill exiſts at Longleat, The 


don as ea 
ent — in the court of Bed ford - 


aſe in Bloomſbury-ſquare; and 
the Biſhop of London's garden 
Fulham are many exotics of 
+ ancient date. I doubt there- 
whether the difficulty of pre- 
ing them in a clime ſo foreign 
their nature did not convince 
» anceftors of their inutility in 
yeral, unleſs the ſhapelineſs of 
lime and horſe-cheſnut, which 
worded ſo well with eſtabliſhed 
ularity, and which thence and 
in their novelty grew in faſhion, 
not occaſion the neglect of the 
re curious plants. 
That Kent's ideas were but rare- 
„was in ſome meaſure 
0g to the novelty of his art. It 
uld have been difficult to have 
ſported the ſtyle of gardening 
once from a few acres to tum- 
be! of foreſts; and though new 
vons often lead men to the molt 
ole exceſſes, it could not 
the caſe in gardening, where 
experiments would have been 
expenſive, Yet it is true 
that the features in Kent's 
capes were ſeldom majeſtic. 
clumps were puny, he aimed 
mediate effect, and planted 
for futurity. One ſees no large 
6 ketched out by his direction. 
ue we yet entirely riſen above 
wo great frequency of ſmall 
ps, elpecially in the elbows 
ntine rivers, How com- 


to ſee three or four beeches, 


£ 


le rare. plants we nom ad mire. 


I and, graceful acacia was 
151 witneſs thoſe an- 


n FR * ** „ . 1 "Rr Wi 
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then. as many Jarches, a third knot | 


of eypreſſes, and a revolution ofall 
three! Kent's laſt deſigns were in 
a higher ſtyle, as his ideas opened 
on ſucceſs, The north terras at 
Claremont was much ſuperior to the 
reſt of the garden, _ | 
A return of ſome particular 
thoughts was common to him with 
other painters, and made his hand 
known, A ſmall lake edged by 
a winding bank with ſcattered trees 
that led to a ſeat at the head of the 
1 was common to Claremont, 


ſher, and others of his deſigns. 


At Eſher, | | 
Where Kent and nature vied for Pelham's 
love, | 


the proſpects more than aided th 
painter's genius. — They marked 
out the points where his art was 
neceſſary or not; but thence left 
his judgment in poſſeſſion of all its 
glory. of 
Having routed prefe/ed art, for 
the modern gardener exerts his ta- 
lents to conceal his art, Kent, like 
other reformers, knew not how 
to ſtop at the juſt limits. He had 
followed nature, and imitated her 
ſo happily, that he began to think 
all her works were equally proper 
for imitation. In Kenfington-gar- 
den he planted dead trees, to give 
a greater air of truth to the ſcene 
— but he was ſoon laughed out of 
this exceſs, His ruling principle 
was, that nature abhors a ſtrait line. 
— His mimics, for every genius 
has his apes, ſeemed to think that 
ſhe could love nothing but what 
was crooked. Yet ſo many men of 
taſte of all ranks devoted them- 
ſelves to the new improvements, 
that it is ſurprizing how much 
beauty has been ſtruck out, with 
how few abſurdities. Still in ſome 
| £45 WS lights 
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* Ty lights the reformation ſeems to me has a more impoſin or a 

4 * have been puſhed too far. freſhing ſound, 418 , 
Though an avenue crofling a park its external graces and attriby; 
8. or ſeparating a lawn, and inter- as much as a garden. Foun; 
. cepting views from the ſeat to and cypreſſes peculiarly becon 
” which it leads, are capital faults, buildings, and no man can ba 
pet a great avenge * cut through been at Rome, and ſeen the y 


woods, perhaps beſore entering a baſons of marble daſhed with pe fort. 

park, has a noble air. In other petual caſcades in the area of ed the 
places the total baniſhment of all Peter's, without fetaining an i hich is | 
particular neatneſs immediately of taſte and ſplendor. Thoſe WM he zutho 

about a houſe, which is frequently the piazza Navona are as uſefy] he third 
left gazing by itſelf in the middle ſublimely conceived, gh dif 
of a park, is a defect. Sheltered | Grottoes in this climate are x kind o 

and even cloſe walks in ſo very ceſſes only to be looked at tr; ed almoſt 
uncertain a climate as ours, are fiently. When they are reguluf : few | 

5 com forts ill — for the few compoſed within of ſymmetry a Gmilate 

- + -Piftureſque days that we enjoy: architecture, as in Italy, they aurtainous 
% and whenever a family can pur- only ſplendid improprieties, Tilton, a 
3 Join a warm and even ſomething moſt judiciouſly, indeed moſt on has g 
. of an old faſhioned garden from tunately urs grotto, is that of this 
. the landſcape deſigned for them Stourhead, where the river buhindary of 
L dy the undertaker in faſhion, with- from the urn of its god, and paſi t and fo: 
1 out interfering with the picture, on its courſe through the cave, Is ſeem n 
'S they will find ſatisfactions on thoſe But it is not my buſineſs to eng the 
4 days that do not invite ſtrangers to down rules for gardens, but to gi fle of t 
4 come and ſee their improvements. the hiſtory of them. A ſyſtem i condute 
4 _ Fountains have with great rea- rules puſhed to a great degree Wiſh of wild a 
3 fon been baniſhed from gardens as refinement, and collected from tit, that wt 
3 unnatural; but it ſurprizes me beſt examples and practice, WM this ſeemi 
. that they have not been allotted to been lately given in a book in ed to fir 
ca their proper 1 to cities, tuled O&/ervations on modern C icres; Ir 
"ol towns, and, the courts of great dening. | een to C0! 
4 houſes, as proper accompaniments The author divides his ſub or as a ſhe 
; to architecture, and as works of into gardens, parks, farms, at bnd of 
* andeur in themſelves. Their ridings. I do not mean to f gens. 
: , \engrer ot admit the ptmoſt in- fault with this diviſion. Dirediq n a very ar 
. vention, and when the waters are are requiſite to each kind, en into an 
5 thrown up to different ſtages, and each has its department at n Henry E 
„ tumble over their border, nothing of the great ſcenes from whe! 7 N 
1 | elected WI 
5 | of this kind one of the moſt noble is that of Stanſtead, the ſeat of f beauty o 
1 Carl of Halifax, traverſing an ancient wood for two miles and bounded dN and forty 
1 - fea. The very extenſive lawns at that feat, richly incloſed by venerable | tire of al 
7 woods, and chequered by fingle beeches of vaſt ſize, particularly when WW it war 
7. ſtand in the portico of the temple and ſurvey the landſcape that waſtes itſelns.. The 
divers of broken ſea, recall ſuch exact pictures of Claud Lorrain, that it h end on then 
Heult to conceive that he did not paint them from this very ſpot. often ſee; 


For, XXIII. 


| lrew his obſeryations. In the 
Woric light, l diſtinguiſh them 
to the garden that connects it- 
If with 2 park, into the orna- 
ned farm, and into the foreſt 
F lavage garden. Kent, as'I have 
bun, invented or eſtabliſhed the 


©-ded the ſecond or ferme ornee, 
which is a very juſt deſcription 
he author I have been quoting. 
ke third I think he has not 
ugh diſtinguiſhed. I mean 
u kind of alpine ſcene, com- 
ed almoſt wholly of pines and 
"2 few birch; and fuch trees 
afimilate with a ſavage and 
untainous country. Mr. Charles 
milton, at Pain's-hill, in my 
nion has given a perfect exam- 
of this mode in the utmoſt 
mdary of his garden. All is 
at and foreign and rude; the 
Ilks ſeem not deſigned,” but cut 
gh the wood of pines ; and 
ſtyle of the whole is fo grand, 
conducted with ſo ſerious an 
of wild and uncultivated ex- 
„ that when you look down 
this ſeeming foreſt, you are 
ned to find it contain a very 


een to conceal ſome deformi- 

or as a ſhelter in winter, I am 

fond of total plantations of 
greens... Firs in particulac 

d a very ungraceful ſummit, all 
Ken into angles. 

W Henry En glefleld was one of 
Iſtimprovers on the new ftyle, 

ſelected with ſingular taſte that 

beauty of all gardens, pro- 

Land fortunate points of view. 

tire of all the painter's art 

In wants theſe finiſhing 

ies, The faireſt ſcenes, that 

id on themſelves alone, weary 


often ſeen. The Doric por- 
for, XXIII. | 


acres, In general, except as 
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tico, the Palladian bridge, the 
Gothic ruin, the Chineſe pagoda, 


that ſurprize the ſtrabger, ſoon 


loſe their charms, to their ſurfeited 
maſter. The lake that floats the 
valley is ſtill more lifeleſs, and its 
lord feldom enjoys his expence bur 


s fort, Mr. Philip Soathcote when he ſhows it to a viſiter. But 


the ornament whoſe merit ſooneſt 
fades, is the Hermitage or ſcene 
adapted to contemplation.” It is 
almoſt comic to ſet aſide a quarter 
of one's garden to be melancholy 
in, 
The moſt imminent danger that 
threatens the preſent, as it has 
ever done, all taſte is the purſuit 
of variety. A modern French 
writer has in a very affected phraſe 
given a Juſt account of this, I will 
call it, dinemper. He ſays, Ven- 
niti du beau amene le gout du fingu- 
lier. The noble fimplicity of the 
Auguftan age was driven out by falſe 
taſte.” The gigantic, the puerile, the 
quaint, and at laſt the barbarous, 
and the monkiſh, had each their 
ſuccefiive admirers. M ſic has 
been improved, till it is a ſcience 
of tricks and flight of hand: the 
ſober greatneſs of Titian is loſt, 
and painting fince Carlo Maratti, 
has little more relief* than Indian 
paper. Barromini twiſted and curl. 
ed architecture, as if it was ſub- 
je& to the change of faſhions like 
a head of hair. If we once loſe 
ſight of the propriety of landſcape 
in our pardens, we ſhall wander 
into all the fantaſtic ſharawadgis 
of the Chineſe, We have diico- 
vered the point of perfection. We 
have given the true model of gar- 
dening to the world; let other 
countries mimic or corrupt our 
taſte ; but let it reig i here on its 
verdant throne, original by it ele- 
gant ſimplicicy, and proud of no 
N EN other 
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other art than that of ſoftening na- the portion of the park tht 
ture's harſhneſſes and copying her houſe has been de rag. =_ 
graceful- touch. dern fiyle, It is a garden of n ens t 
The ingenious author of the two hundred years old, If ther red as 

Obſervations on modern Garden- is a fault in ſo auguſt a fragment contrivan! 
ing is, I think, too rigid when he of improved nature, it is, that dh (Quintilia 
condentns . ſome deceptions, be- fize of the trees are out of all proc ibem 
cauſe they have. been often uſed. portion to the ſhrubs and accom vho have 
I thoſe deceptians, as a feigned panyments. | ine only 
Keeple of a "diſtant church, or an It was fortunate for the court: their conc 
wares) * ta diſguiſe 2 and Mr. Kent, that he was ſue That 

ination of water, were intended. 2 by a very able maſter; au ben ma) 
only to ſurpriſe, they were indeed. lid living artiſts come within od may 
ticks. that would: not bear. repeti- plan, I ſhould be glad to do jukichifaciful in 
yon ;. but, Deng intended. to im- to Mr. Brown; but he may be inuſe the 
prove the landicape, are no more gainer, by being reſerved for fonyithout b 
* condemn: becauſe common, obler pen. fl and pri 
han, they, would. be if employed” In 22 it is probably tru A nfallible 
hy a painter in the compoſition of that the poſſeſſor, if he has ar powers, is 
a picture. Ought one man's gar- taſte, muſt be the beſt deſigver ¶ Nel. direct 
den to be deprived. of a happy ob- his own improvements. He M, inde: 
Jeck, N that object has been his fituation: in all ſeaſons of H to uſe 
emplayed y. another ? The more year, at all times of the day, pherg a ni, 
we exacꝭ novelty, the. ſooner our knows where beauty will not cl; hut a taſk a 
taſte. will be vitiated, Situations with convenience, and obſerves Wi the men 
pe. every. where { various, that his filent walks oz accidental rid ln order 
there never can. be a ſameneſs, a thouſand hints that muſt eſcay u it is 1 
whale the diſpoſition of the ground a, perſon who in a few days fetch N bgdence 
is died and followed, and every out a pretty picture, but has N treacherc 
ingident of view turned to advan- had leiſure to examine the deu and, 


gs: | a Fe and relations of every part. lis fear, r 
In the mean time how rich, how 


F pictureſque the face of 

rhe country! The demolition of 05 2 the Memory. Fr 
a Treati 
Knox, 


* 
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malls laying open each improve- 

ment, every journey is made nox ; 
through a deceſſon of pictures; | : — uti] 
apd even where taſte is wanting in 58 E great and obvious ede 121 
the ſpot improved, the general lity of the memory, io exe 
view is Sobel by a variety. If urged the ingenious to deviſe Wir cum 
no.relapſe to barbariſm, formality, ficial modes of increaſing its pode ars | 
and ſecſubon, is made, what land- of retention. The great orator 8 la, qu; 
ſeapes will dignify every quarter Rome, whoſe judgment and aus. 

ol our iſland, when the daily plan- perience, as well as his geg,“ were, 7 
tations that are making have at- give great weight to his opini by oh 
rained venerable maturity! A fpe- on didaftic ſubjects, has ſd uh 4. 

cimen of what our gardens will rather favourably of the a dome it 
may be ſeen at Petworth, where technica, or artificial memory- þ | 


wa Written 371 


* 
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4althſtanding the authority of apparently uſeful. It is the prag- 
In, and of « # truly ingenious tice of committing to writing every 
lers, the art is rather to be con- thing which the ſtudent remarks, 
Hered as a curious than an uſeful and defires to remember. No- 
entrivance, and it is rejected by thing is more common, and no- 
Quintilian. Few-have ml'p avail- thing more effectually fruſtrates the 
a themſelves of it; and many purpoſe it means to promote . It 
tho have attempted to acquire it, is better that many things ſhould. 
live only added to the obſcurity of be loſt, than retained in the table 
their conceptions “. book, without confiding in the. 

That mode of improvement, memory. Like a generous friend, 
hen, may be totally laid afide, the memory will repay habitual 
ind may be numbered among the confidence with fidelity. * 
Eaciful inventions, which ſerve to There are injudicious and illi- 
inuſe the idle and the ſpeculative, terate.. perſons, who conſider the 
pithout being reducible to gene- mugen of the memory as the 
fl and practical utility. The only firſt object in education. They, 
afallible method of augmenting its think it is to be loaded with hiſta- 

rs, is frequent, regular, and rical minutiz, and with chrono- 
jell-direted exerciſe; ſuch exer- logical dates, They entertain a 
te, indeed, as it is commonly mean opinion of the ſcholar, who. 
kd co uſe in the claſſical ſchools, cannot recite matters of fact, how- 
ere a night ſeldom paſſes with- ever trivial, and ſpecify the year 
it a taſk appointed for the exerciſe of an event, however doubtful of, 
of the memory. inſignificant. They expect to have 

In order to im prove the memo- the chapter and verſe mentioned 
Fj, it is neceſſary to acquire -a on every citation, and are more 
wfdence in it. Many render pleaſed with that little accuracy; 
| treacherous by fearing to truſt. than with a juſt recollection of a, 
i; and a practice has ariſen from beautiful paſſage, or a ſtriking ſen - 
its fear, really injurious, though timent. But to labour to remem- 


The few following rules have been given, and they may poſſibly be uſe- 
ſl. 1. Si longior — 2 mandanda oer memoriæ, dee n Be 
del lekta et intellecta, per partes ediſcere. 2. Juvabit, iſdem, quibus ſerip= 
ws, chartis ediſcere. 3. Tempus matutinum ſongè commodius eſt; tamen 
qm utile erit prodie veſperi, priuſquam dormitum concedas, ſemel et its- 
am percurrere ea, quæ poltridie ſunt ediſcenda. 4. Si quidpiam diſficilius ad- 
witur, illi loco non erit inutile aliquod ſignum vel notam apponere, cujus re- 
xiatio excitet memoriam. 5. Præſtat non tumultuariè ſed. declamando ſta- 
met cum geſtu ediſcere. 6. Maxima tamen fabricandæ et ſervand fibi me- 
ars elt frequens exercitatio. See John Holmes, Rhet. 
. lla, quæ ſcriptis repoſuimus, velut cuſtodire definimus, et ip(a ſecuritate 
mitimus. Thoſe things which aue have once committed to awriting, we ceaſty 
yr, #9 guard, and ape bofe them by thinking them in n danger of being 
nntilian. | | CLE 
ter df ee TO MH IPAGFIN, S e. du yep 1517 Te i 
,. The 22 of keeping what wwe wiſh to retain, 1s, Was 
commit it to writing, to truſt it to th, memory; for it it ſcarcely fai 
. mind, * hs 
- 
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ber unideal dates, and unintereſt- 
ing tranſaftions, muſt ever be an 
irkſome ſtudy to a lively genius; 


and he who ſhall train young per- 
ſons in this laborious track, will 
ive them a diſguſt for literature. 
t is to feed them with the huſks 
of learning, which, as they are 


both dry and hard, afford neither 


pleaſure nor nouriſhment.” Let 
the reading be pleafant and ftrik- 
ing, and the memory will graſp 
and retain all that is ſufficient for 


the purpoſes of valuable improve- 


ment, x 3a 

There is one circumſtance which 
Has had an unfavourable influence 
on aſpiring at the excellence of a 
retentive memory. An idea has 


prevailed, that memory and ge- 
His are ſeldom united. 


| To be 
poſſeſſed of memory in a great de- 
gree, has led ſome to conclude, 
that genius was deficient ; and all 


retenſions to memory have been 
readily ſacrificed for the credit of 


fefling genius. Pope's famous 
nes, in which he ſays, that the 


beams of a warm imagination diſ- 


folve the impreſſions on the me- 


morty, ſeem to have induced thoſe 


who wiſhed to be thought to poſſeſs 


a fine imagination, to neglect their 


memory, in order to poſſeſs one 
ymptom of a fine imagination. 

ut I believe the Ev. of the 
inconfſtency of great genius and 
great memory, is not univerſally 
true. There are inftances, among 


the living, as well as the dead, 


which prove ſomethiog againſt its 


for the cultivation of a faculty 
which has ſometimes been ad- 


univerſality. It is, howey 

true, | : Ty 
It cannot be denied, that nat | 

has made a difference in diſpenſng 


the power of retaining ideas, ff 


we may believe ſome accounts, ſhe 
has ſometimes formed prodigies in 
this ſpecies of excellence, Muret 
relates, that he recited words to 
the number of thirty-ſix thouſand 
ſome of them without meaning, 
to a young man, who repeated 
them all immediately, from the 
beginning to the end, aud from 
the end to, the beginning, in the 
fame order, without a moment 
heſitation, or a fingle miſlike, 
Miraculous, and even incredible, 
as this may appear, Muret telly 
us, there were innume able wit. 
neſſes to the truth of the fact, and 
mentions many names of reſped. 


able perſons, who were preſent 


at the repetition. , Many other in- 
ſtances might be ſelected from au. 
thors of allowed veracity ; but 
they are ſo different from tha 
which falls within the experience 
of mankind in general, as ſcarce 
ly to gain credit. If they are true 
they afford encouraging motive 


vanced to ſo high a degree of per 
fection “. | 

In giving great attention to the 
cultivation of 'the memory, there 
is danger leſt it ſhould be over 
laden with minute objects; a eit 
cumſtange highly injurious, eſpe 
cially in the courſe of education 


© * Quintilian, after mentioning ſome extraordinary inſtances of memory, co 


cludes with this judicious remark: Dicebantur etiam eſſe nunc qui facerent, {ed 
hi nunquam ut ipſe intereſſem contigit; habenda tamen fides eſt vel in hoc 
ut, qui crediderit, et ſperet. It is ſaid there are ſome who can do ſo noa; but 


ere only for this reaſon, that be who 
Bye that-they may be again, 
. EE 


- 
* 


oy 


never have . to meet auith them; one would, however, believe it, i 4 
th believes that ſuch things have been, u- 


Let 
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talture, 


let it there fore be confidered, 
that 2 good memory *, according 
0 2 imihtude of Eraſmus, relem- 
des a net ſo made as to confine all 
the great fiih, but to let the little 


ones elcape. 


— = 
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Os the — Education of Women. 


HERE are many prejudices 

entertained againſt the cha- 
rater of a learned lady; and per- 
haps if all ladies were profoundly 
learned, ſome inconveniencies 
might ariſe from it; but I muſt 
own it does not appear to me, 
tat a woman will be rendered 
leſs acceptable in the world, or 
vorſe qualified to perform any 
part of her duty in it, by having 
employed the time from ſix to 
ixteen, in the cultivation of her 
mind. Time enough will remain, 
after a few hours every day ſpent 
in reading, for the improvement 


of the perſon, and "the, acquiſition 


of the uſyal accompliſhments. 
With reſpect to theſe accompliſh- 
ments, I will not preſume to direct 
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. pleaſe on intuition. 


the method of purſuing them. I 
will not ſo far intrude on a pro- 
vince, which by no means belongs 
to me. The ladies themſelves, 
and their inſtructors, want no di- 
rections in matters of external or- 
nament, the end of which is to 
However ar- 
rogant the men have been in their 
claims of ſuperiority, they have 
uſually allowed the ladies the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a delicate taſte in the 
improvement and perception of all 
kinds of beauty, os 

The literary education of women 
ought indiſputably to be varied 
according to their fortunes, and 
their expeQations, Much refine- 
ment, and a taſte for books, will 
injure her, whoſe time, from pru- 


_dential motives, muſt be entirely 


engroſſed by ceconomy. Few wo- 


men are indeed exempted from all 


attention to domeſtic care. But 


yet the unmarried, and thoſe who 


enjoy opulence, find many inter- 
vals which they often devote to 
ſome ſpecies of reading. And 
there 1s no doubt, but that the 
reading would be ſelected with 
more judgment, and would afford 
more pleaſure and advantage, if 


* Some perſons ſeem to think, that a good memory conſiſts in retaining 
ates and minute — aro, but I believe, that though a reader remembers 


but few dates, an 


few minute particulars, he may yet retain all the neceſſary 
general ideas and valuable concluſions. 


He will ſee a wide and beautiful ar- 


rngement of important objects; while another, who ſtoops to pick up and 
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preſerve every triffe, will have his eyes fixed on the ground. It is not enough 
lat the mind can re- produce juſt what it has received from reading, and no 
dere; it muſt re-produce it digeſted, altered, improved, and refined. Read- 
ts, like food, muſt ſhew its effects in promoting growth ; fince, according 
oa ſtiking remark of Epictetus, Tu ehrt, ww Are eienr, Tg 
uuien rid eiue IO TON "ESATEN* AAA Thy vouuny ET HRTAN TA, 
MIA ige piper % T AAA. Sheep do not ſhow the ſhepherd how much they have 
eaten, by 7 the graſs itſelf ; but after they have inwardly digeſted the 
Mature, . Produce outwardly woot and mill. | 
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the | | 1 WALES 
. . formed by early tivation of taſte, Milton, 443; 
I will then venture te pon, and Pope, muſt de the wt 

o recom- ing models in Engliſ; ome 


of ſuch a 
to be kn 
de avcide 


[ mend, that ladies of this ip | 
| tion ſhould have a # boy 1 WN 7 * and Vertot, in Whene 
| cation. But let not the reader be | ch; and I wiſh theſe to be chcumſta 
{| Harmed. I mean not to adviſe Ke gs to folely for a conſider. Wl ai, 
1 that they ſhould be initiated, wh. 171. 2 Many inconveniences ved p 
3 dut exception, in Greek and Latin; * 10. "i young mind , ſhe o 
| but that they mould r and . * 0 perufal 00 many books eonnectio 
| | acquainted with the French —_ nog authors have been * inftrated 
_—. and the Engliſh claſſics, . ? h attention, and with and Gree 
4 ſobn as they can read with ritical obſervation of their beau WW capab 
| | fluency, let them begin to learn row, > the ſcholar may be permittei f it of tl 
| Low this Grammar, and to read to ſelect any of the approved vn ces wh 
| It the fame time Br he {ao ters of France and England, o Pore this 
And — ＋ author, with a view 4 ber own improvement. She vi admit 
| | erempliſy the es. They mould be able to ſelect with ſome judy method to 
5 learn a part in grammar every ment, and will have laid a founda ly the 
er 
| a leffon ; juſt in the manner ob- eb ure. Her mind, if ſhe bf ie" Judi 
| ſerved in claffical ſchools in learn- h Tee fn this courſe, . 
ing Latin, After a year ſpent in z imbibed an elegance which adding, th 
this method, if the Receſs is ade- will naturally diffuſe itſelf over he for the mo 
Ree the Gain, they Gold af converſation, 'addrefs, and bebt ir boys, 
Vance to French, and ſtudy pint Y1Oour. It is well known, thi commend 
language exactly in the ſame mode internal beauty contributes mat exception 
In the French grammar, it will to perfect external grace. ] beſte In 
not be neceſſary to 8 n lieve ĩt will alſo de favourable minaries o 
| . _ _thoſe particulars which are er 4 2 and will operate great managed 
mon to the grammars of all lan- - reſtraining from any condul and cautior 
Farben and which have 800 yy ſsy indehcate, and obvioul ein exert, 
. l 1m . : 
earned in ſtudying Engliſh proper. Much of the proffigeff wroptton. 
Several years ſhould A 8 of female manners has proceede be introdu 
A this eleme proceſs a ** in from a levity occaſioned by a Wal 
the Tchalr js porrſettly acagdinted of a proper education, She wh 
with orthography a Ws inted bas no taſte for well written book * It muff 
_ he may then proceed — eo” will often be at a loſs how to {pen who keep th 
oe, her time t; and the canſequeact Loy of 
2 „ Tha gfe] is altogether kept From exerciſes of : rae 
tle * letters, or elſe the i exerciſes of good learning and knouf very elegant 
" "RKones, | fonde triſſing n nouſeled in amorous bookes, va by of ch 
— See the paſſage quoted ag E. Hake's Touchſtone for the in cke care ry 
1 —.— . T 6 Mr. T. Warton's Hiſtory I mitus; non i 
F 7 ou 0 38 as n | cu . 
elafficel 3 * Rs of deviating s little from! Sand aa 
nent 25 is it To Kue eee live with oneſelf, to find oneſ a heat 
ore to leave oneſelf with regret! The world then is leb pp by 
| MAR CKION 255 de Lab WW of the houſe, 


0 


h a ſtate are too frequent not 
. and too fatal not to 


he vc jded. 


Whenever a young lady in eaſy 


wr comftances appears to poſſeſs a 


enius, and an inclination for 
Red purſuits, I will venture to 
ty, ſhe ought, if her ſituation and 
enneftions permit, to be early 
julracted in the elements of Latin 
and Greek. Her mind is certainly 
4 capable of improvement, as 
Mit of the other ſex. 
lunes which might be brought to 
prove this, are all too well known 
to admit of citation. And the 
nethod to be purſued muſt be ex- 
Aly the ſame as that which is 


ed in the private tuition of boys, 


when judiciouſly conducted. 
And here I cannot refrain from 


adding, that though I diſapprove, . 


for the moſt part, of private tuition 
for boys, yet I very ſeriouſly re- 
commend it to girls, with little 
exception, All ſenſible people 
geree in thinking, that large ſe- 
ninaties of young ladies, though 
managed with all the vigilance 
and caution which human abilities 
tan exert, are in danger of great 
torroption. Vanity and vice will 
de introduced by fome among a 


The in- 
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large number, and the contagion 
foon ſpreads with irrefiftible vio- 
lence. Who can be ſo proper an 
inſtructor and guardian, as a ten- 
der and a ſenfible mother? Where 
can virgin innocence and delicacy 
be better protected, than under a 
parent's roof, and in a father's 
and a brother's boſom ? Certainly 
no where, provided that the pa- 
rents are ſenſible and virtuous, and 
that the houſe is free froni im- 
or dangerous connections. 
ut where the parents are much 
engaged in pleaſure, or in buſi- 
neſs; where they are ignorant or 
vicious; where a.family is expoſed 
to the viſits or conſtant company 
of libertine young perſons; there 
it 1s certainly expedient to place a 
daughter under the care of fome 
of thoſe judicious matrons, who 
prefide over the ſchools in or near 
the metropolis. But I believe it 
often happens, that young ladies 
are ſent — their parent's eye, 
to theſe ſeminaries, principally 
with a view to form connections. 
T leave it to the heart of a feelin 
father to determine, whether it is 
not cruel “ to endanger the morals 
of his offspring for the ſake of 
intereſt 7. 
5 Refle tions 


* It muſt be remembered, that only thoſe parents can incur this cenſure, 
obo keep their daughters at ſchool after a CERTAIN AGE; 


. + One of the 


ſtrongeſt arguments in favour of the literary education of 


women, is, that it enables them to ſuperintend the domeſtic education of their 
children in the earlier periods, eſpecially of daughters. We are told, in the 
very elegant dialogue on the cauſes of the decline of eloquence, that it was the 
ory of the antient Roman matrons, to devote themſelves to œconomy, and 

ide care of their children's education. Jamprimum filius ex caſta parente 
mus; non in cellã emptæ nutricis educabatur, fed in gremio ac ſinu matris, 
(us præcipua laus erat, tueri domum et inſervire liberis, , . . Sic Corneliam 
brcchorum, fic Aureliam Julii Cæſaris, fic Attiam Auguſti matrem, præ- 
full educationibus liberorum accepimus. - As ſoon as @ ſon was born of a chaſte 
ferent, he was not brought up in the cottage ſome bireling nurſe, but in the 
and the boſom of his mother, whoſe principal merit it was to take care 


the bouſe, and te devote herſelf to 47. ſervice of the children. Mus are 
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Reflections an the Diſtreſſes of the Poor. excite the ſympathetic feeling of 
HE fact which is here re- the human heart, for diſtreſs ap. 


I hated, and the reflections to . * h thouſand ſhapes ; by 
which it gave riſe, are too intereſt- oy 4 / are none more de 
ing to require any excuſe for their erving ot our attentien, than ah 
being taken from one of the moſt 


ject poverty, particularly at this 
chaſte and inſtructive miſcellanies nt, when the inclemency of the 


' ſeaſon requires additional ex 
E. 7 and when families, wh 
a 


WERE there no miſery or diftreſs ve been ſupported by indufr The bene 
In the world, there would be and labour, are many of chen b great be) 
few occaſions for exerciſing that be- robbed of this ſupport by the ex en real 6 
nevolence, which excites gratitude racks of war, and compelled u eder boſot 
and thankfulneſs on one hand, and depend upon the ſcanty and pre. et and 11 
the tender emations of ſympathy carious aſſiſtance of the pariſh, wamples of 
and humanity on the other. Con- Many who are permitted to con Wd uorelie 
ſcious as we are, that no one is tinue with their families 2s difiden 
exempt from the painful viciſſi- obliged to labour in all the ſevere Jpnorant hc 
tudes of life, and that the bleſſed changes of weather, and are, con- ee pine 
to-day may to- morrow experience ſequently more liable to violent death c 
a bitter reverſe; the child of woe diſeaſes and aggravated want Headers, | 
is always an object of commiſera- Their families are often numerous eady ſuffe 

tion, and ſhould excite in our their habitations cloſe and con-Whwves, and 
hearts that kind of compaſſion, fined, and, when a fever or an v periſh, - . 
and obtain that aid from us, which infectious diſeaſe is once into e public ſt 
we ſhould look for, were ſuch duced, it extends its - malignity, es; but 
afflictions ſuffered to overtake us, and augments deſolation and mi ea, the p 
Various are the occaſions to ſery: tor the arm of the father ee is ſom: 

| | 2 pion for thi 

ave told, Cornelia, the mother of the. Gracchi, thus Aurelia, of Julius Cæſa Ne, not ne 
thus Attia, of Auguſtus, prefided over the education of their children. And witheutions, in 
reſpect to its not being the cuſtom to teach ladies Latin, we may ſay in the lat pittance 
words of the learned Natron in Eraſmus, Quid mihi citas vulgum, pcfſimu 0d loſs to thi 
ret geiendz auctorem? Quid mihi coutuetudinem, omnium malarum reru ances mi; 
magiltram ? Optimis aſſueſcendum: ita fiet ſolitum, quod erat inſolitum; et in ſome 
ſiuave ſiet, quod erat inſuave; fiet decorum, quod videbatur indecorum. Wh lent, and 

do you tell me of the generality of people, the very worft pattern of conduct | be 
Why de you talk to me of the cuflom, the teacher of all that is bad? Les 8 
accuftom ounſelves to that aubich aue know is beſt. So, that æavill be ome uſual zIpleſ: 
which was unuſual; and that will become agreeable which auas diſagrecablyWned, | deat 
and that fafhionable which appeared unfaſbionable. ; werly, 

He of whom antiquity boaſts itſelf as of the wiſeſt of mortals, was inſtructeg I know. th 
in many elegant and profound ſubje&s of learning by a lady. beds intru: 
Acraria wiv Tot ch Toy Tang Tour $144 0x ee Tes proropizy N Ap aut, to the 1 
the learned lady, was the preceptreſs of Socrates in rhetoric. ATHENZUS. 138 
HALT Toy EaxpiTyy T4þ duris pe, ei- r rent. Plato ſays that 12 or N 
Socrates learned politics ber. | | HARPOCRATION. BW. ae 
See ſome excellent remarks on the ſubject of giving daughters a learned edu and ur 
cation, in Eraſ. Epiſt, to Budæus, cited in Jortin's Eraſ, vol, ii. p. 366. bag m 
aa MUREG ; 
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ape 


which a family of helpleſs 

Iden naturally depend for ſup- 
a, is thus equally proſtrate 
lich the babe at the breaſt. Sick- 
ef under every exterior com fort 
axcites our ſolicitude and concern; 
at what a picture of human woe 
; exhibired, when want, penury, 
pd pain, conſtitute the pillow l 
The benevolence of this nation 
b great beyond compariſon ; and, 
then real diſtreſs is known, ſome 
oder boſom overflows with com- 
yt and ſuccour # but the chief 
amples of miſery are unknown 
id unrelieved; many there are 
wo difident to apply for aid, or 
uorant how to do it; ſome of 
eſe pine away in ſolitary want, 
i death cloſes their ſufferings : 
wnmbers, however, rather than 
Nently ſuffer their huſbands, their 
ves, and their children, utterly 
p periſh, ſupplicate our aid in 
e public ſtreets and private ave- 
ves; but, unfortunately for 
bem, the prevalent opinion, that 
here is ſomewhere abundant pro- 
thon for the poor, and that idle- 
ls, pot neceſſity, prompts their 
tions, induces many to refuſe 
t pittance, which would prove 
loſs to themſelves, and in ſome 
ances might ſave a lite. 

In ſome diſeaſes the attack is 
lent, and the progreſs rapid; 
d before the ſettlement of a 
wor helpleſs object can be aſcer- 
ned, death decides the con- 
overly, : 
know that many undeſerving 
Heels intrude upon the benevo- 
at, to the Injury of real diſtreſs; 
„ rather than thoſe ſhould. 
fer all the pangs of miſery un- 
Wed and unaided, ſome enquiry 
gt de made, and their cate 
lenained; were this tried, it 
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would frequently bring us ac< 
quaiĩnted — 4 and 4 
cumſtances of miſery which cannot 
be deſcribed : acquaintance. with 
ſuch ſcenes of human woe would 
equally excite thankfulneſs. for 


ourſelves, and compaſſion. for our 


fellow-creatures, who are viſited 
with ſufferings and pangs from 
which we have hitherto been pro- 
videntially, if not undeſervedly, 
preſerved, | 
Theſe ſentiments were the re- 
ſult of a morning walk in the me- 
tropolis, which introduced the 
writer into ſome ſituations of real 
life, the relation of which, he 
truſts, will not be unacceptable 
to thoſe benevolent minds, who 


think, " 
To pity human woe 
Is what the happy to the unhappy owe. 


A Morning Walk in the Metropolis. 


* About the beginning of De- 
cember, on going out of my houſe- 
door, I was accoſted by a tall thin 
man, whoſe countenance exhibited 
ſuch a picture of diſtreſs and po- 
verty as fixed my attention,. and 
induced me to enquire into his 
ſituation. He informed me that 
he was a day-lahourer, juſt reco- 
vering from ſickneſs, and that fee- 
ble as he then was, in order to 
procure ſuſtenance for a fick famil 
at home, he was compelled to ſee 
for work, and to exert himſelf 
much beyond his ſtrength ; and he 
added, that he lived in a court 
called Little Greenwich, in Al- 
derigate- ſtreet. This poor object 
ſeemed to feel diſtreſs too deeply to 
be an impoſtor: and I could not 
avoid beſtowing ſome means of 
obviating his preſent want, for 
which he retired bowing, with 
tears in his eyes; but when he 

gat 
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Wet out of fight, his image was old; he was i 
a with wes Tos Nef grey her pon and per ol "fe . 
har thy yenerofity had not been had no ſhift. The ver bag | WT ho 
to my ſeufibility, und this bereaved ber of her ſenſ, 
Induced me to attem fnding out was'perpetually moanin 5 9 kable 
Wix. He had "metcioned ſhell die of third, pray d MPT. 
What Mis dame Was Foy, and by the fome water to drink,” 8 ine 
| In formation he gave me, T diſco- Rovd another girl, About o * jrrbured | 
eie tis 'niferable habitarion : old, bare-footed : her „% WP" ns 
With difficulty I found my way up vering was a looſe piece — lulu, | 
A afk paſſage and ſtair-caſe to a coat thrown over her houlter | 
little chender firdithed with one and to'this infant it was th, WW 
bedſtead ; an old box was the only fiſter was crying for water, : | 
Artiele that anſwered the purpoſe TI now experienced how preat Pyription « 
W 'a, chiir, the furniture of the the fight of real miſery 2 the Nog 
Ted ebuſitted of a piece of old the deſcription of it. What a e 
ticken, und a worn-out blanket, traſt did this ſcene exhibit tot gi 
Which conſtituted the only couch, plenty and elegance which reign Irwnn's F 
except the floor, whereon this within the extent of a few = N the a 
afflicted family could recline their only for this miſerable receptad f us ſal 
heads to reſt: and what a ſcene was oppoſite to the ſtately edi * | 
did they preſent! Near the centre of an honourable alderman, 4 1 1 b 
of the bed lay the mother with ſtill nearer were many {paci | 0 time 
half a ſhift, and covered as high as houſes and ſhops. 1 and n 
e middle with the blanket. She f have obſerved, that the dag e two 
Was incapable of telling her com- ter who was ſtretched on the flog "Fe in 
plaints— The ſputle, want of was ſtill able to ſpeak. She te | ur eil 
fome fluid to moiſten her mouth, me that ſomething was the man{Wenilemen 
ad dried upon her lips, which with her mother's fide, and ak 7 mounte 
were black, as were likewiſe the me to look at it, I turned up Wheſented th 
Fums, the concomitants of a pu- edge of the blanket, and foulffffteded b 
trid fever, the diſorder under which that a very large mortification iWecurſe we 4 
me laboured. At another end of taken place, extending from t the Aa 
the blanket was extended a girl middle of her body to the midd jeſently e 
- - 47 5 
abdut five years old; it had rolled of the thigh, and of a har rckes and 1 
from under this covering, and was breadth ; the length was upwa'iiir the ren 


ral tow 
nantled hea 
whoſe appea 
b have be. 
jortatice anc 
if ately pil 
mention. 

o paralle! 
have forme 


Dapnificent 


we of granit 


. Yotally naked, except its back, on of half a yard, and to ſtop 
Which a bliſter plaſter was tied by * — nothing had been appli 
a piece of paekthread croſſed over It was a painful fight to behok 
Irs breaſt; and, though labouring and many not leſs painful exif 
under this dreadful fever, the poor this metropolis, I procured n 
creature was aſleep, On one fide dical affiſtance immediately, 
of its mother lay 2 naked boy, for a trifling gratuity got a neig 
about two years old; this little bour to ih the family. I 

1 was likewiſe fleeping. church-warden, to whom I m 
On the other fide of the mother, application, heard their hiſt 
on the floor, or rather on an old with concern, and added his 
box, lay a girl about twelve years mane aid, to reſcue from deat 


er and almoſt iring family. 
F however, the pleaſure to 
Wicude this relation of their un- 
Likable diſtreſs, by communi- 
länge their total deliverance from 
#4 1 think, may be uſtly 
nibored to the timely : e 
Um'niltered. 6 * 
„ Jan. 0, 17806. 

* J. C. LzTT5so0M.” 


* „ -» © * 
th. 1 8 * 


enten of Pompey' Pillar, in 
eee of Alexandria, 
in Egypt, and an Anetdote of ſome 
Engliſh Sea Officers there. From 
Iwin's Foyage ap the Red Sea. 


N the afternoon a large party 
of us fallied out to take a view 
# Pompey's Pillar, the theme of 
te preſent age, and the admiration 
ſpat times! Beſides my compa- 
nens and myſelf, we were joined 
the two Engliſh commanders of 
te ſhips in the harbour, and Mon- 
ur Meillon, and ſome young 
pentlemen of the French factory. 
We mounted the firſt aſſes that 
breſented themſelves for hire, and, 
ttecded by our Javizary, took the 
worſe we purſued yeſterday. We 
eſt the convent on our right, and 
preſently came among broken 
wches and long pavements, which 
ire the remains of an aqueduct. 
dera towers reared up their diſ- 

ntled heads on each fide of us, 
Moſe appearance pronounces them 
þ have been poſts of great im- 
portance and ſtrength. A number 
il ſately pillars next engaged our 
tedtion. They are placed in 
WW parallel lines, and ſeem. to 
we formerly ſupported ſome 
dipnificent portico. The pillars 
of granite, or Thebaic marble, 


* 
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and about thirty feet hiph, of a 
ſingle ſtone ; and we coumed no 
Teſs than thirty of them ſtill ſtand- 
ing. But however choice theſe 
columns might be in any other 
place, they were but foils to, the 


pillar which now a 
us. We had been 
the ruins and the hills of ſand, 
which the winds have thrown up, 
when, leaving the city by the-gate 
of Roſe to, we came un dly 
upon the Pillar. It is impoſſible 
to tell which is moſt worthy of ad- 
miration, the height, the work- 
manſhip, or the condition of this 
pillar. By the beſt accounts we 
can obtain, it is an hundred and 
ten feet high. The ſhaft, which is 
of a fingle ſtone of granite, is 
ninety feet, and the pedeſtal is 
twenty feet more. It is of the 
Corinthia order, which gives a 
beautiful dignity to its ſimplicity, 
rarely to be met with in modern 
architecture. It has ſuffered little 
or no injury from time. The 
liſh upon the ſhaft has wonderfully 
withſtood the buffeting of the tem- 
pelt ; and it promiſes to hand down 
a patrzot name to the late poſterity 
of the ignorant native, who has no 
other trace of the fame of Pompey! 
The pedeſtal has been ſoniewhar 
damaged by the inſtruments of 
travellers, who are curious to poſ- 
ſeſs a relic of this antiquity; and 
one of the volutes of the column 
was immaturely brought down 
about four years ago, by a prank 
of ſome Engliſh Captains, which 
is too ludicrous to paſs over. 
Theſe jolly ſons of Neptune had 
been ral about the cann on 
board one of the ſhips in the har- 
bour, until a ſtrange freak entered 
into one of their brains: The 
eccentricity 
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lem Jul arer , Julbict in the 
projet King of Prulla. 


VB John Michael, Arnold, a, 
miller, had bought the leaſe ; 
* Ing redre(s, found his water daily 


mill, banging to the, eſtate 
wntSchmettau of Pom aterz1 g. 


anlenburÞh /4 near the city of 
in, aud known in that pro- 


in ger Kreb's Mill. This mill, 
the time; when Mr. Arnold 
delt the leaſe of it, was plen- 
Lily ſupplied with water, by a 


river Warta. During fix years, 
„ Arnold had made, various im- 
wements in the ſaid mill, and, 
| means, of his labour and in- 
fry, had been enabled to pay 
rent-regularly, and to acquire 
huficiency for the maintenance 
bis family. At the end of that 
mod, about four years ago, the, 
prietor of the ſaid mill reſolved 
ealarge a fiſh-pond contiguous, 
bis ſeat, and cauſed a canal. to 
cut from the ſaid rivulet, at a 
all diltance above the mill, to 
ply his fiſh pond wich water. 
[theſe means the current of the 
am was lefſened, and the quan- 
yof water ſo much diminiſhed, 
x the mil] could no longer do 
uſual work. _ | 
The, miller had foreſeen the 
aut, and from the , beginning 
Kd remon{trated againſt the cut- 
lg of the canal. But his re- 
nllrances, as well as his ſoli- 
ations for cancelling the leaſe, 
Wing in vain, he was at lalt 
IKed to ſeek redreſs in a court of 
Pcature at Cuſtrin, to whoſe 
giuizance the affair belonged: 
t 1s lord being a man of for- 


Wel in the New Marche of 


e undet the name of the Pom-.. 


llet nn icfelf into 
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tune and conſequence in that pro- 
Vince, ſoon found means W 
trate his endeavours. He con- 
tinued to enlarge his fiſh-pand, 
ſo that the miller, inſtead of find- 


decreaſing. to; ſuch a degree, that 
at laſt he could only work during 
two or three weeks in ſpring, an 
about as many in the latter part 
of the yea. v3 
Under theſe circumſtances, the 
miller could no longer procure his 
livelihood, and pay, his rent, and 
conſequently. became indebted to 
his lord for a, Conſiderable ſum. 
The latter, in order. to obtain his 
rent, entered. a ſun againſt him in. 
the ſame court of law at Cuſtrin, 
which had before refuſed relief to 
the miller, and ſoon obtained a. 
ſentence againff the miller's effects; 
which ſentence, being approved o 
and ratified in, the High Court of, 
Appeals at Berlin, was put into. 
execution. The miller's leaſe, 
utenſils, goods, and chattels, were 
ſeized, and ſold, in order to pay 
the arrears of rent, and the ex- 
pences of a moſt iniquitous law-" 
ſuit; and thus poor Arnold. and, 
his family were reduced to want 
and wretchedneſs. 2 
A glaring injuſtice of that kind 
could not paſs unnoticed by ſome 
friends to humanity, who. we! 
knew the benevolent and equi-, 
table intentions of their ſovereign, 
They adviſed and aſſiſted the mil- 
ler to lay his caſe before the king. 
His majeſty, ſtruck with the ſim 
plicicy of the narrative, and the, 
injuſtice that had apparently been 
committed, refolvect to inquire mi- 
nutely into this affair, and if the 
mil'er*s a-rtions were founded in 
truth, to puniſh, in an exem- 
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eſty had dictated to. 
In. d before, and which, 
, as follow: kt of in} 
15 ſentevce decreed agaiaſt 
miller Arnold, of the Pomert- 
e Krebs Mill, in the New 
Ade of Brandenburgh, being 
” 14 of the moſt fingular in- 
tice, and entirely oppo 
* paternal intentions o his ma- 
ly, woe defire it is that im- 


bel juice be ſpeedily admi- 


tered to all his ſubjects, whether 
0: poor, without any regard 
» their rank or perſons ; his ma- 
jy, in order to prevent ſimilar 
„q ties for the future, is re- 
led to puniſh, in an exemplary 
anner, the authors of that unjuſt 
batence, and to eſtabliſh an ex- 
ole for the future conduct of 
ges and magiſtrates in his do- 
ions. For they all are to con- 
ler, that the meaneſt peaſant, 
y, even the beggar, is a man, as 
ell as the king, and conſequently 
ally entitled to 11m partial juſtice; 
pecially as in the preſence of 
tice all are equal, whether it be 
prince who brings a complaint 
Wunſt a peaſant, or a peaſant 
do prefers one againſt a prince; 
* ſimilar caſes juſtice ſhould. act 
wiformly, without any retroſpect 
b rank or perſon, — This ought 
b be an univerſal rule for the 
duct of judges; and if the 
warts of law in his majeſty's domi- 
Mons ſhould ever deviate from this 
praciple of equity, they may de- 
nd upon ** ſevere] x ors ur 
For an unjuſt magiſtrate, or a court 
la, guilty of wrong, and ſub- 
ment to oppreſſion, are more 
Wngerous than a band of robbers, 
unt whom any man may be on 
I guard ; but bad men entruſted 


ſite to 


with authority, who under, the 
cloak of juſtice. praftiſe their ini 
quities, are not ſo eaſfly guarde 
againſt; they are che worſt, of vile. 
lains, and. deſerve. double puniſh» 
ment. | TW. 
The king, at the ſame time, 
hereby ſignifies to all his. canrts, of 
law, that he has appointed a new. 
ie chancellor, and that his ma- 
jetty will be very exact for, the 
future in the examination of his, 
and of their proceedings. They 
are, moreover, hereby ſtrictly com- 
manded, 

*« I. To brivg all law-ſuits to 
the ſpeedieſt concluſion. 

II. Carefully to avoid that 
the ſacred name of juſtice may 
never be profaned by acts of op- 
preſſion and injuſtice; and 

III. To act with the moſt 
abſolute impartiality towards every 
one, whether prince or peaſant, 
wichout the leaſt regard to fitua- 
tions in life. - 

And in caſe his majeſty ſhould 
find their proceedings in any ways 
con * to — above orders, they 
may depend upon a rigorous pu- 
ney ave 3 2 as — 
as the reſpective judges and coun- 
ſellors, who ſhall be found guilty 
of, or acceſſary to, any ſentence 
directly oppoſite to the funda- 
mental principles of juſtice, Where- 
of all the courts of law in all his 
majeſty's dominions are to take 
notice, 

(Signed) FREDERICK,” 

Berlin, Dec. 11, 1779. 

After the reading of the above, 
the king told the bigh chancellor 
that he had no further occaſion for 
his ſervices, and ordered them all 
to withdraw, and the three coun- 


ſellors, Friedel, Graun, and Ran- 


ſle ben, 


— 


* 
* 
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fleben, to be taken into cuſtody. 
He alſo ſent immediate orders to 


Cuftrin, for the preſident, judges, 


and counſellors, who had decreed 
the unjuſt ſentence in the firſt in- 
ſtance, to be arreſted; and after- 
wards ' nominated à commiſſion, 
under the direction of Baron de 
Zedlitz, miniſter of ſtate, to pro- 
ceed "againſt them all according 
„ 

His majeſty, in conſideration of 
the ſaid injuſtice, has preſented 
the miller Arnold with the ſum of 


- $3}. 1 . 
26.1. F : 3- 
* 


fifteen hundred rix. 

alſo ordered, that' a . 
that produced by the (ale bf 0 
miller's effects, ſtopped * 
paid to him from the (alaries 40 
to the reſpective judges, &c. whq 
had any ſhare. in that unjuſt * 
tence; and has, moreover, cc 
demned the proprietor of the mill 
to reimburſe to the miller all thi 
rent he had received, from the 
time whea he firſt opened th; 
canal, | | 


Ops for 
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Oar for the New Year. Written by William WarTEHEAD, £/q. 


Poet Laureat. 


ND dares inſulting France pretend 
To graſp the Trident of the Main, 
And hope the aſtoniſn'd World ſhould bend 
To the mock pageantry aſſum'd in vain ? 
What, though her fleets the billows load, 
What, though her mimic thunders roar, 
She bears the enſigns of the God, 
But not his delegated power. 
Even from the birth of Time, *twas Heaven's decree, 
The Queen of Iſles ſhould reign ſole empreſs of the ſea. 
United Bourbon's giant pride 
Strains every nerve, each effort tries, 
With all but Juſtice on its fide, 
That Strength can give, or Perfidy deviſe. 
Dread they not Him who rules the ſky, 
Whoſe nod directs the whirlwind's ſpeed, 
Who bears his red right arm on high 
For vengeance on the perjur'd head? 
Th' Almighty Power, by whoſe auguſt decree 
The Queen of Iſles alone is ſovereign of the ſea ? 


Vain-glorious France! deluded Spain ! 

Whom ev'n experience warns in vain, 

Is there a ſea, that daſhing pours 

Its big waves round your trembling ſhores ; 

Is there a Promontory's brow 

That does not Britain's vaſt atchievements know ? 


Aſk Biſcay's rolling flood, 
Aſk the proud Celiic ſteep, 
How oft her navies rode 
Triumphant o'er the deep? 
Aſk Lagos? ſummits that beheld your fate; 
Aſk Calpesꝰ jutting front, fair cauſe of endleſs 
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Yet *midſt the loudeſt blaſts of Fame, 
When moſt the admiring nations gaze, 
What to herſelf does Britain claim ? 
Not to herſelf ſhe gives the praiſe, 
But low in duſt her head ſhe bows, 
And proſtrate pays her grateful vows. 
To Him, the Almighty Pow'r, by whoſe decree 
She reigns, and ftill ſhall reign, ſole empreſs of the ſea. 


Ove for his Majeſty's Birth- Day. By the ſame. 


TILL o'er the deep does Britain reign, 
Her monarch till the trident bears: 
Vain-glorious France, deluded Spain, 
Have found their boaſted efforts vain ; 
Vain as the fleeting ſhades when orient light appears, 


As the young eagle to the blaze of day 

9 and undaunted turns his eyes; 
So unappall'd, where glory led the way, 

Midſt ſtorms of war, midſt mingling ſeas and ſkies, 
The genuine offspring of the Brunſwick name 
Prov'd his high birth's hereditary claim, 
And the applauding nation hail'd for joy 
Their future hero in the intrepid boy. 

Prophetic as the flames that ſpread 

Round the young lulus' head, 

Be that bleſt omen of ſucceſs ; the Muſe 

Catches thence ecſtatic views, 

Sees new laurels nobly won, 

As the circling year rolls on. 


Sees that triumphs of its own 

Each diſtinguiſh'd month {hall crown 

And, ere this feltive day again 

Returns to take the prateful ſtrain, 

Sees all that hoſt of foes 

Both to her glory and repoſe, 
Bend their proud necks beneath Britznnia's yoke, 
And court that peace which their injuſtice broke. 


Scill o'er the deep ſhall Britain reign, | 

Her monarch ſtill the trident bear; 

The warring world is leagued in vain 
To conquer thoſe who know not fear, 


Graſp'd be the ſpear by ry hand, 
Let ev'ry heart united glow ; 

Collected, like the Tacban band, 
Can Bmtain diead a foc ? 
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No, o'er the deep ſhe ſtill ſhall reign, 
Her monarch ſtill the trident bear; 
The warring world is leagued in vain 

To conquer thoſe who know not fear. 


From an Elegy on the Death of Capt, Coox, by Mije Seward, 


E, who 'ere while for Cook's illuſtrious brow 
Pluck'd the green laurel, and the oaken bough, 
Hang the gay garlands on the trophied oars, 
And pour'd his fame along a thouſand ſhores, 
Strike the ſlow death-bell !——weave the ſacred verſe, 
And ſtrew the cypreſs o'er his honour'd hearſe; 
In ſad proceſſion wander round the ſhrine, 
And weep him mortal, whom ye ſung divine ! 
Say firſt, what Pow'r inſpir'd his dauntleſs breaſt 
With ſcorn of danger, and inglorious reſt, 
To quit imperial London's gorgeous plains, 
Where, rob'd in thouſand tints, bright Pleaſure reigns ; 
In cups of ſummer-ice her nectar pours, 
And twines, mid wintry ſnows, her roſeate bow'rs ? 
Where Beauty moves with undulating grace, 
Calls the ſweet bluſh to wanton o'er her face, 
On each fond Youth her ſoft artillery tries, 
Aims her light ſmile, and rolls her frolic eyes ? 
What Pow'r inſpir'd his dauntleſs breaſt to brave 
The ſcorch'd Equator, and th' Antarctic wave? 
Climes, where fierce ſuns with cloudleſs ardour ſhine, 
And pour the dazzling deluge round the Line ; 
The realms of froſt, where 1cy mountains riſe, 
Mid the pale ſummer of the polar ſkies ? 
Ir was Humanity !—on coaſts unknown, 
The ſhiv*ring natives of the frozen zone, 
And the ſwart Indian, as he faintly ſtrays 
„Where Cancer reddens in the ſolar blaze, 
She bade him ſeek ; —on each inclement ſhore 
Plant the rich ſeeds of her exhauſtleſs ſtore ; 
Unite the ſavage hearts, and hoſtile hands, 
In the firm compact of her gentle bands; 
drew her ſoft comforts o'er the barren plain, 
ding her ſweet lays, and conſecrate her — 
Ir was Humanity !—-O Nymph divine! 
| ſee thy light ſtep print the burning Line! 
There thy bright eye the dubious pilot guides, 
The faint oar ſtruggling with the ſcalding tides, — 
On as thou lead'ſt the bold, the glorious prow, 
d, and more mild, the ſloping ſun-beams glow ; 
O 2 
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Now weak and pale the leſſen'd loſtres play, ON 


As round th' horizon rolls the timid day; 0' 
Barb'd with the ſleeted ſnow, the driving hail, D 


Ruſh the fierce arrows of the polar pale ; 
And thro” the dim, unvaried, ling'ring hours, 
Wide o'er the waves incumbent horror low'rs. 

And now antarctic Zealand's drear domain 
Frowns, and o'erhangs th' inhoſpitable main. 0s the 1 
On it's chill beach this dove of human kind l 
For his long-wanderirg foo: ſhort reſt ſhall find, 

Bear to the coaſt the “ olive-branch in vain, 

And quit on wearied wing the hoſtile plain. — 

With jealous low'r the frowniag natives view 

The ſtately veſſel, and th' advent'rous crew; 

Nor fear the brave, nor emulate the good, 

But ſcowl with ſavage thirft of human blood! 

And yet there were, who in this iron clime 

Soar'd o'er the herd on Virtue's wing ſublime ; 
Rever'd the ſtranger-gueſt, and ſmiling ſtrove 

To ſoothe his ſtay with hoſpitable love; 

Fann'd in full confidence the friendly flame, 

Join'd plighted hands, and + name exchang'd for name. 

To theſe the Hero leads 1 his living ſtore, | 

And pours new wonders on th* uncultur'd ſhore ; 

The ſilky fleece, fair fruit, and golden grain; 

And future herds and harveſts bleſs the plain. 

O'er the you foil his Kids exulting play, 

And ſounds his elarion loud the Bird of day ; 

The downy Gooſe her ruffled boſom laves, 

Trims her white wing, and wantons in the waves; 

Stern moves the Bull along th' affrighted ſhores, 

And countleſs nations tremble as he roars, 

Now the warm ſolſtice o'er the ſhining bay, 

Darts from the north its mild meridian ray ; 

Again the Chief invokes the riſing gale, 
And ſpreads again in deſart ſeas the fail ; 


De alia branch. To carry a green branch in the hand on landing 
— a pacific ſignal, univerſally underſtood by all the iſlanders in the vou 
eas.” f 
+ And name erchang d.— The exchange of names is a pledge of am 
among theſe iſlanders, and was frequently propeſed by them to Captain Coe "Walk « 
and his people; fo alſo is the joining noles. | . 


t His living flore.—Captain Cook left various kinds of animals upon th - 
coait, together with garden- ſeeds, &c The. Zealanders had hitherto fublii heſe rocks 
upon fiſh, and ſuch coarſe vegetables as their climate produced ; and this u 7 

of better proviſion, it is ſoppetd, induced them to the horrid practice of ati tenſtantly in 
human fleſh, + * + p 
Fits " ; 3 5 


O'er dangerous ſhoals his ſteady ſteerage keeps, 
O'er * walls of coral, ambaſh'd in the deeps; 
Strong Labour's hands the crackling cordage twine, 
And + ſleepleſs Patience heaves the ſounding- line. 


'Erg otaveg e pig apurecR Teps Talpig. 


0s the Love of our Country. Spoken in the Theatre as the Prize Poem 


at Oxford, 1772. By the Rev. Chriſtopher Butſon. 


E ſonls illuſtrious, who in days of yore 
With peerleſs might the Britiſh target bore, 
Who clad in wolf- kin from the ſcythed car, 
Frown'd on the iron brow of mailed war, 
And dar'd your rudely-painted limbs oppoſe 
To Chalybean ſteel] and Roman foes! | 
And ye of later age, tho' not leſs fame ; 
In Tilt and Tournament, the princely game 
Of Arthur's barons, wont by hardieſt ſport 
To claim the faireft guerdon of the court; 
Say, holy Shades, did e'er your generous blood 
Roll thro* your faithful ſons in nobler flood, 
Than late, when George bade gird on every thigh 
The myrtle-braided ſword of liberty ? 3 
Say, when the high- born Druids magic ſtrain 
Rous'd on old Mona's top a female train 
To Madneſs, and with more than mortal rage 
Bade them, like furies, in the fight engage, 
Frantic when each unbound her briſtling hair, 
And ſhook a flaming torch, and yell'd in wild deſpair; 
Or when on Creſh's field the ſable might 
Of Edward dar'd four monarchs to the let; 
Say, holy Shades, did patriotic heat 
In your big hearts with quicker tranſports beat; 
Than in your ſons, when forth, like ſtorms, they pour'd 
In Freedom's cauſe the fury of the ſword; 
Who rul'd the main, or gallant armies led, 
With Hawke, who conquer'd, or with Wolf, who bled ? 
Poor is his triumph, and diſgrac'd his name, 
Who draws the ſword for empire, wealth, or fame ; 


* Valls of coral.—The coral rocks are deſcribed as riſing perpendicularly 
the greateſt depths of the ocean, inſomuch that the ſounding-line could 


wt reach their bottom; and yet they were but juſt covered with water, 


ele rocks are now found to be fabricated by ca- inſects. 
f 4nd ſleepleſs Patience. We had now paſſed ſeveral months with a man 
ty in the chains heaving the lead.” 
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For him tho? wealth be blown on every wind, 
Tho' Fame announce him mightieſt of mankind, 
Tho' twice ten nations crouch beneath his blade, 
Virtue difowns him, and his plories fade. | 
For him no prayers are pour'd, no pæans ſung, 
No bleſſings chaunted from a nation's tongue; 
Blood marks the path to his untimely bier: 
The curſe of Orphans, and the Widows tear, 
Cry to high Heaven for vengeance on his head, 
Alive, deſerted, and accurſt, when dead. 
Indignant of his deeds the Muſe, who ſings 
Undaunted truth, and ſchrns to flatter kings, 
Shall ſnew the monſter in his hideous form, 
And mark him as an earthquake or a ſtorm. 
Not ſo the patriot Chief who dar'd withſtand 
The baſe invader of his native land, 
Who made her weal his nobleſt, only end, 
Rul'd but to ſerve her, fought but to defend; 
Her veice in council and in war her ſword, 
Lov'd as her father, as her God, ador'd; 
Who firmly virtuous and ſeverely brave, 
Sunk with the freedom that he could not ſave; 
On worth like his the Muſe delights to wait, 
Reveres alike in triumph and defeat, 
Crowns with true n and with ſpotleſs fame, 
And honours Paoli's more than Frederict's name. 
Here let the Muſe withdraw the blood-ſtain'd veil, 
And ſhew the boldeſt of public zeal. 
Lo! Sydney pleading o'er the block—his mien, 
His voice, his hand, ynſhaken, clear, ſerene : 
Yet no harangue proudly declaim'd aloud, 
To gain the plaudit of a wayward croud; 
No ſpecious vaunt Death's terrors to defye, 
Still Death deferring as afraid to dye; 
But fternly filent down he bows, to prove 
How firm his virtuous, tho” miſtaken, Love. 
Unconquer'd Patriot! form'd by antient lore, 
The love of antient Freedom to reſtore ; 
Who nobly ated what he boldly thought, 
And ſeal'd by Death the leſſon that he taught. 
Dear is the tie that links the anxious Sire 
To the fond Babe that prattles round his fire: 
Dear is the love that prompts the generous youth, 
His Sire's fond cares and drooping age to ſooth; 
Dear is the brother, ſiſter, huſband, wife, 
Dear all the charities of ſocial life: 
Nor wants firm friendſhip holy wreaths to bind 


In mutual * the faithful mind; 
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Bat not th' endearing ſprings that fondly move 
To filial duty or parental love, 
Nor all the ties thay. kindred boſoms bind, 
Nor all in Friendſhip's holy wreaths entwin'd, 
Are half ſo dear, ſo potent to controul 
The generous workings of the patriot ſoul, 
As is that holy voice that cancels all 
Thoſe ties, that bids him for his country fall. 
At this high ſummons with undaunted zeal 
He bares is breaſt ; invites th' impending ſteel; 
Smiles at the hand that deals the fatal blow, | 
Nor heaves one ſigh for all he leaves below. 
Nor yet doth Glory, tho? her port be bold, 
Her aſpect radiant and her treſſes gold, 
Guide thro? the walks of Death alone her car, 
Attendant only on the din of war: £55 
She ne'er diſdains the gentle vale of peace, 
Or olive ſhades of philoſophic eaſe ; 
Where Heaven-taught minds to woo the muſe reſort, 
Create in colours or with ſounds tranſport ; 
More pleas'd on I/ ſilent marge to roam, 
Than bear in pomp the ſpoils of Minden home, 
To read with Newton's ken the ſtarry ſky, 
And God the ſame in all his orbs deſcry ; 
To lead forth Merit from her humble ſhade ; 
Extend to riſing arts a patron's aid; 
Build the nice ſtructure of the generous law, 
That holds the free-born mind in willing awe; 
To ſwell the fail of trade—the barren plain 
To bid with fruitage bluſh,” and wave with grain; 
O'er pale Misfortune drop with anxieus figh 
Pity's mild balm, and wipe Affliction's eye; 
* Theſe, theſe are deeds Britannia muft approve, 
Muſt nurſe their growth with all a parent's love ; 
Theſe are the Tale that Public Virtue owns, 
And, juſt to Public Virtue, Glory crowns, 


ſte following little Poem wwas wrote in a Blank leaf before Thomſon's 
Seaſons, as compliment to that ingenious Author, by his great admirer 


and name-ſake, the Rev. Mr. William 
Queen's College, iz Oxford. 


AIL, NaTuRE's Poet! whom ſhe taught alone 


To ſing her Works in numbers like her own; 
Sweet as the thruſh that warbles in the dale, 
And ſoft as Philomela's tender tale. 

O 4 


Thompſon, /ome time Fellow of 
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Sas lent her pencil too, of wond”rous power, 

To catch the rainbow, and to form the flower, 

Of many mingling hues; and, ſmiling; ſaid, 

(Bot firſt wiek laurel crown'd her Favourite's head) 
*© Theſe beauteous children, tho? ſo fair they ſhine, 
« Fade in my Suasons, let them live in 7hine.” 
And live they ſhall the charm of every eye, 

Till NaTure ſickens, and the 8SEAsOxs die, 


The fellowin beautiful Lines were eurittes by a Lady on obſeryi 
| 8 white Hairs on her Lover's Had. Serving ſou 


E OU, to whoſe power reluctantly we bend, 
Foe to life's fairy dreams, relentleſs Time, 
Alike the dread of lover, and of friend, 

Why ſtamp thy ſeal on manhood's roſy prime? 
Already twining midſt my Thyrſis' hair, 
The ſnowy wreaths of age, the monuments of care, 
Thro' all her forms, tho* Nature own thy ſway, 
That boaſted ' ſway thou'lt here exert in vain ; 
To the laſt beam of life's declining day, 
Thyrſis ſhall view, unmov'd, thy potent reign. 
— _- Secure to pleaſe, whilſt goodneſs knows to charm, 
Fancy and taſte delight, or ſenſe and truth inform. 


Tyrant, when from that lip of crimſon glow, 
Swept by thy chilling wing, the roſe ſhall fly; 

When thy rude ſcythe indents his poliſh'd brow, 
And quench'd is all the luſtre of his eye; 

| When ruthleſs age diſperſes ev'ry grace, 

x. Each. ſmile that beams from that ingenuous face— 


Then, thro” her ſtores, ſhall active Mem'ry rove, 
Teaching each various charm to bloom anew, 
And ſtill the raptur'd eye of faithful love 
Shall bend on Thyrſis its delighted view; 
Still ſhall he triumph, with reſiſtleſs power, 
Still rule the conquer'd heart to life's remoteſt hour, 


. AS i * ly rl n a wa - 


VERSES by Lady Craven, on Dreaming foe ſow ber Heart at bit 
| Feet, 
| H EN Nature, tir'd with thought, was ſunk to reſt, 
And all my ſenſes were by ſleep poſſeſt; ; 


Alike to beggars and deſpotic kings: 


Sweet _ that ſoft and balmy comfort brings 
5 J dream 


POETRY. 


I dreamt of peace I never felt before, 
' ] dreamt my heart was lying on the floor. 
I view'd it, ſtrange to tell! with joyful eyes, 
And, ſtranger ſtill, without the leaft ſurpriſe! 
Elated with the fight, I ſmiling ſat, 
Exulting o'er the victim at my feet; 
But ſoon with words of anguiſh thus addreſt 
This painful ſweet diſturber of my breaſt : - 
Say, buſy, lively, trembling, hoping thing, 
What new difafter haſt thou now to bring, 
To torture with thy fears my tender frame, 
Who muſt for all her ills thee only blame? 
Speak now, and tell me why, ungrateful gueſt, 
For ten years paſt haſt thou deny'd me reft? 
That in my boſom thou waſt nurs'd, 'tis true, 
And with my life and with my ftature grew. 
At firſt ſo ſmall were all thy wants, that I 
Vainly —_ I could ne'er _ 
Whate'er thy fancy aſk'd, —Alas! but now 
I find thy wants my ev'ry ſenſe outgrow ; 
And ever having, ever wanting more, 
A power to pleaſe, to give, or to adore, | 
Say, why, like other hearts, thou doſt not bear 
With callous apathy each worldly care? 
Why doſt thou ſhrink at Envy's horrid cries? | 
In thee Compaſſion Hatred's place ſupplies. 
Why not with malice treat mahcious men? 
Why ever Pity, where thou ſhould'ſt condemn ? 
Why, at the hearing of a diſmal tale, 
Doſt thou with ſorrow turn my beauty pale? 
Why, when diftreſs in any ſhape appears, 
Doſt thou diffolve my very ſoul in tears? 
Why in thy ſecret folds is Friendſhip bred ? 
In other hearts its very name is dead. 
Why, if keen Wit and levied Senſe draw nigh, 
Doſt thou with emulation beat fo high? 8 
And while approving, wiſh to be approv'd, 
And when you Tove, wiſh more to be beloy'd ? 
Why not, in cold indifference ever clad, 
Alike unmov'd, regard the good and bad? 
Why doſt thou waſte my youthful bloom with care, 
And ſacrifice myſelf, that I may ſhare 
Diſtreſs in others? Why wilt thou adorn | 
Their days with roſes, and leave me a thorn ?? 
But here I ſaw it heave a heavy ſigh, 
And thus in ſweeteſt ſounds it did reply : 
* Ah! ceaſe, Er1za! ceaſe thy ſpeech unjuſt ; 


Thy Heart has e'er fulfill'd its ſacred truſt; 


And 
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And ever will its tender manſion. ſerve, 

Nor can it from thee this reproach deſerve : 
Againſt my diftates murm'ring have I found, 
Which thus has laid me bleeding on the ground. 
Compare thyſelf in this ſame hour depriv'd 

Of this ſoft Heart, from whence are all deriv'd 
The ſame bewitching graces which adorn | 
And make thy face appear like beauteous morn : 
With me its brilliant ornaments are fled, 

And all thy features, like thy ſoul, are dead. 
Tis I that make thee other's pleaſures ſhare, 
And in a ſiſter's joy forget thy care. 


Tis by my dictates thou art taught to find 


A godlike pleaſure in a godlike mind; 

That makes thee oft relieve a ſtranger's woes, 
And often fix thoſe friends that would be foes. 
*Tis 1 that tremblingly have taught thine ear 
To cheriſh Muſic; and *tis I appear 

In all its ſofteſt dreſs, when to the hearts 

Of all beholders my dear voice imparts 
Harmonic ſtrains: *tis not becauſe tis fine, 

For every note that's felt is ſurely mine. 

In ſmootheſt numbers all that I indite, 

For *ris I taught thy fearful hand to write: 

My genius has with watchful care ſupply'd 
What Education to thy ſex deny'd; 

Made Sentiment and Nature all combine 

To melt the Reader in each flowing line, 

Till they in words this feeling truth impart, 

She needs no more, who will conſult the Heart; 
And own in reading what is writ by thee, 
No ſtudy ever could improve like me. 

And when thy bloom is gone, thy beauty flown, 
And laughing youth to wrinkled age is grown, 


Thy actions, writings, friendſhip, which I gave, 
Still ſhall remain an age beyond the grave. 


Then do not thus diſplac'd let me remain, 
But take me to thy tender breaſt again,” 
© Yes, ſoft perſuader (I return'd) IT will ; 
And if J am deceiv'd, deceive me ſtill !” 
Seduc'd I was in haſte; then ſtooping low, 


Soon re-inſtated my ſweet, pleaſing toe ; 


And waking, found it had not leſs nor more 
Than all the joys, the pangs it had before! 


Come, 


td Sen Lund AM lad © 4 86 -a6 4 © 1 
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POETRY. 
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*20LOGUE t the CHAPTER of ACCIDENTS. 


Written by GEORGE Colman, E/q; 


ONG has the paſſive ſtage, howe'er abſurd, 
Been rul'd by zames, and govern'd by a word, 
Some poor cant term, like * ſpells, can awe, 


And bind our realms like a dramatic law. 


When Fielding, Humour's fav'rite child, appear'd, 


Low was the word--a word each author fear'd ! 


Till chac'd at length, by pleaſantry's bright ray, 


Nature and mirth reſum'd their legal ſway ; 
And Goldſmith's genius baſk'd in open day. 
No beggar, howe'er poor, a cur can lack ; 
Poor bards, of critic curs, can keep a pack. 
One yelper filenc'd, twenty barkers riſe, 


And with new howls, their /narlings ſtill diſguiſe. 


Low baniſh'd, the word /entiment ſucceeds ; 


And at that ſhrine the modern playwright bleeds. 


Hard fate ! but let each would-be critic know, 

That /entiments from genuine feeling flow ! 

Critics! in vain declaim, and write, and rail; 

Nature, eternal nature! will prevail. 

Give me the bard, who makes me laugh and cry; 

Diyerts and moves, and all, I ſcarce know why ! 

Untaught by commentators, French or Dutch, 

Paſhon fill anſwers to th' electric touch. 

Reaſon, like Falſtaff, claims, when all is done, 

The honours of the field already won. | 
To-night, our author's is a mixt intent— 

Paſſion and humour—/oww and ſentiment : 

Smiling in tears—a ſerio comic play — 

Sunſhine and ſhow'r—a kind of April Day! 

A lord, whoſe pride is in his honour plac'd ; 

A governor, with av'rice not difgrac'd ; 

An humble prieſt! a lady, and a lover 

So full of virtue, /ome of it runs over. 

No temporary touches, no alluſions 


To camps, reviews, and all our late confuſions : 


No perſonal reflections, no ſharp ſatire, 

But a mere Chapter—from the book of nature. 
Wrote by a woman too! the Muſes now 

Few liberties to naughty men allow ; 

But like old maids on earth, reſolv'd to vex, 
With cruel coyneſs treat the other ſex, 
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'PROLOGUE # te GENEROUS IMPOgSTgy 


LA. he enters the Stage hooking upon a Paper, and ada Breen, 
the Author behind, from whom he is ſuppoſed to — J 


HIS, Sir, the Prologue? Why this piteous whine 
Forebodes a catcall in each croaking line. - 
© The Author's firſt offence !??—<* implore !”—« beſeech lo 
| Founds! *tis as diſmal as a dying ſpeech— 
Will prove, itſelf, the piece's fure damnation, 
And give, like hawkers, by anticipation, 
« "Life, birth, and parentage, and education,” 
Do you diſcover in this caſt of feature 
The ftrikinp traits to ſuit the doleful metre ? 
Give it to Parſont his ſad—tragice face 
Such plaintive ſentiments will aptly grace. 
The fueſul meaning Moody may ſupply 
E'en from the fruitfal river of his eye; 
Or with mute pat bos, walk about and ſigh. 
. [To the Audience. 
Prologues are alter d fince that Gothic day 
When only hungry play-wrights wrote for pay. 
Then while the Bard - poor miſerable — 
Trembled behind uncertain of his dinner 
Forth came in black with ſolemn ſtep—and flow, 
The actor to unfold the tale of woe. 
But in theſe days, when e'en the titled dame 
Glow with the paſſion of dramatic fame, 
When as the faſhion gains, it may indite 
The card of compliments for a third night, 
With ſtile laconic, in the meaſured ftrain, 
„% Lady Charade ſees friends at Drury- lane“ 
In thoſe bright days— this literary age, 
When 'tis the taſte—the very . rage 5 
To pen ſome lively morceau for the ſtage. 
When belles write comedies, and beaux have wit, 
The Prologue too the ſprightly len muſt hit; 
Flippant and ſmart in careleſs eaſy rhymes, . 
Refle& the gayeſt colours of the times, 
Camehon-like, on faſhion's air muſt hve, 
And, like that too, each varying tint muſt give. 


This will ne'er do (pauſing Can't you contrive to ſwell 
To thirty lines, ſome airy bagatelle ? 
Or take your ſubject from ſome modiſh ſcenes— 
Elections“ —“ Camps“ —“ Electrical machines?“ 
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thought's not bad — Why then ſuppoſe I try, 
Dae de Houſe t electrify. * 15 
Wind the conducting ſtrains that may diſpenſe 
The mild efluvia's genial influence, 
Or fill the charge, the powerful charge that draws, 
From yon dread Gods! the thunder of applauſe : 
Or if ſuch potent virtue can't controul 
The angry critic*s von- electric ſoul, 
The ladies court — The light'ning of whoſe eyes, 
The apt alluſion readily ſupplies, — 
From thoſe bright or bs th' æthereal beam that plays, 
Will blaſt the critic thorn, but ſpare the bays. 
Something like this may do——ſome neat terſe thing, 
With a few ſmirks—and ſmiles— and bows from King. 
[To the Audience. 
' Mean time the want of form for once forgive, 
And for this night allow the piece to live. 
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ILO GUE to Lady Caaven's Comedy of the MINI A- 
; TURE PICTURE. 
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holen by the Hon. Mrs. Hog ART, at Newbury, and by Mrs. AbIx o- 
| rox, at Drury-lane. Written by Mr. JEKYLL. 


HE men, like tyrants of the Turkiſh kind, 

. Have long our ſex's energy confin'd ; 
In full dreſs black, and bow, and ſolemn ſtalk, 
Have long monopoliz'd the Prologue's walk. 
But ſtill the flippant Epilogue was our's; 
It aſked for gay ſupport—the female pow'rs; 
It aſk'd a flirting air, coquet and free ; 
And ſo to ps By it, they fix'd on me. 

Much they miſtake my talents—I was born 
To tell, in ſobs and ſighs, ſome tale forlorn ; 
To wet my handkerchief with Juliet's woes, 
Or tune to Shore's deſpair my tragic noſe. 

Yes, gentlemen, in education's ſpite, 

You ſtill ſhall find that we can read and write; 
Like you, can ſwell a debt or a debate, 

Can quit the card-table to ſteer the ſtate ; 

Or bid our Belle Afemblie's rhet'ric flow, 

To drown your dull declaimers at Soho. 
Methinks e'en now I hear my ſex's tongues, 
The ſhrill, ſmart melody of female lungs! 
The ſtorm of queſtion, the diviſion calm, 


With “ Hear her! Hear her! Mrs, ſpeaker! Ma'am, 5 
«« Q n 
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+ „% Oh, order! Order!” —— Kates and Sufans riſe, 
And Margaret moves, and Tabitha replies, 
Look to the-camp—Coxheath and Warley Common. 
Supply'd at leaſt for ev'ry tent a woman. | 
The cartridge-paper wrapt the billet-doux, 
The rear and picquet form'd the rendezvous. 
The drum's ftern rattle ſhook the nuptial bed; 
The knapfack pillow'd lady Sturgeon's head. 
Love was the watch-word, till the morning fife 
Rous'd the tame major and his warlike. wife. 
Look to the ſtage. To night's example draws 
| A female dramatiſt to grace the cauſe. 
L So fade the triumphs of preſumptuous man! 
1k And* would you, ladies, but complete my plan, 
Here ſhould ye fign ſome Patriot Petition 
To mend our conſtitutional condition. 
'The men invade our rights—the mimic elves 
Liſp and nickname God's creatures, like ourſelves ; 
Rouge more than we do, fimper, flounce, and fret; 
And they coquet, good gods! how they coquet! 
They too are coy; and, monſtrous to relate! 
Their's is the coyneſs in a 7#te-a-t#te. 
Yes, ladies, yes, I could a tale unfold, 
Would harrow up your—— cuſhions ! were it told; 
Part your combined curls, and freeze——pomatum, 
t | At griefs and grievances, as I could ſtate em. 
But ſuch eternal blazon muſt not ſpeak— 
Beſides, the Houſe adjourns ſome day next week— 
This fair committee ſhall detail the reſt, 


Then let the monſters (if they dare) proteſt! 5 
d nas 
| | | « and to 
F$xtraf frem the Ode to Joh Howary, Eſq; Author of the Statt? 2 
Engliſh and Foreign Priſons; by W. HAL Er. A 
bim d 
T AIL! generous Howard! tho” thou bear lay 
A name which Glory's hand ſublime foot for 
Has blazon'd oft, with guardian care, i he exp 
In characters that fear not Time; vien the 
£ For thee ſhe fondly ſpreads her wings; ae 
For thee from Paradiſe ſhe brings, | + Mr 
More verdant than her laurel bough, hve fn 
Such wreaths of ſacred Palm, as ne'er till now ols to | 
The ſmiling Seraph twin'd around a mortal brow, boring m 
_ _ . - « = W me when 
1 | Manzas, 
little und 
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I ſee the hallow'd ſhade of HALES“, 
Who felt, like thee, for human woe, 
And taught the health-diffuſing gales 
Thro' — murky cells to blow, 
As thy protecting angel wait; 
To ſave thee from the ſnares of Fate, 
Commiſſion'd from the Eternal Throne: 
I hear àim praiſe, in wonder's warmeſt tone, 
The virtues of thy heart, more active than his own. 


Thy ſoul ſupplies new funds of health 
That fail not in the trying hour, Es. 
Above Arabia's ſpicy wealth 
And Pharmacy's reviving power. 
The tranſports of the generous mind, 
Feeling its bounty to mankind, 
Inſpirit every mortal part; 
And, far more potent than precarious art, 
Give radiance to the eye, and vigor to the heart. 
Nature! on thy maternal breaſt 
For ever be his worth engrav'd ! 
Thy boſom only can atteſt 
How many a life his toil has ſav'd: 
Nor in thy reſcued Sons alone, 
Great Parent ! this thy guardian own ! 
His arm defends a dearer ſlave ; | 
Woman, thy darling! 'tis his pride to ſave + 
From evils, that ſurpaſs the horrors of the grave. 
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* STEPHEN HALES, miniſter of Teddington: he died at the age of 24, 1761; 
nd has been juſtly called © An ornament to his profeſſion, as a clergyman, 
* and to his country, as a philoſopher.“ I had the happineſs of knowing this 
acellent man, when I was very young; and well remember the warm glow 
of henevolence which uſed to animate his countenance, in relating the ſucceſs 
& his various projects for the benefit of mankind. I have frequently heard 
tim dwell with great pleaſure on the fortunate incident which led him to the 
diſcovery of his Ventilator, to which I have alluded. —He had ordered a new 
foor for one of his rooms; his carpenter not having prepared the work ſo ſoon 
8 de expected, he thought the ſeaſon improper for laying down new boards, 
ven they were brought to his houſe, — pow 2 orders for their being depoſited 
u his barn z from their accidental poſition in that place, he caught his firſt 
ea of this uſeful invention. hh 

f Mr. HowaRD has been the happy inſtrument of preſerving ſemale pri- 
pets from an infamous and indecent outrage.— It was formly a cuſtom in our 
gao!s to load their legs and thighs with irons, fur the deteſt2ble purpoſe of ex- 
urting money from theſe injured ſufferers.— This circumſtance, unknown to 
* when the Ode was written, has tempted me to introduce the few additional 
«1N24s, as it is my ardent wiſh to render this tribute to an exalted character as 


"ile unworthy as I can of the very extenſive and ſublune merit which it aſpires 
lo celevrate, 
Ye 
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_— Fee ſprightly nymphs, by Fortune nurſt, 

1 Who ſport in Joy's unclouded air, 

Nor ſee the diſtant ſtorms, that burſt 

| | In ruin on the humble Fair; 

* Ye know not to what bitter ſmart 

A kindred form, a kindred heart, 

Is often dgom'd, in life's low vale, 

Where frantic fears the ſimple mind aſſail, | 
And fierce afflictions preſs, and friends and fortune fail, 


His Gare, exulting halves found 


—_.- Here firſt diſplay'd, not here confin'd! 10 
= | No ſingle tract of earth could bound | 
=. The active virtues of his mind. | 

* To all the lands, where'er the tear, 


That mourn'd the Priſoner's wrongs ſevere, 

Sad Pity's gliſt ning cheek impearl' d, 
Eager. he fteer'd, with every fail unfurl'd, | 
A friend to every clime4 a Patriot of the World! 

Ye nations thra* whoſe fair domain 

Our flying ſons of joy have -paſt, 

By Pleaſure driven with gooſen'd rein, 
Aſtoniſh'd that they flew ſo faſt! ' 

How did the heart-1mproving fight 

Awake youf wonder and delight, 

When, in her unexampled chace, 
| Philanthropy outſtript keen Pleaſure's pace, 
: | When with a warmer ſoul the ran a nobler race! 
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| | a Sweet is the joy when Science flings 
4 * Her light on philoſophic thought; 
9 When Genius, with keen ardor, ſprings 

| I - To claſp the lovely truth he ſought : 
ny +. Sweet is the joy, when Rapture's fire 
1 4 05 Flows from the ſpirit of the lyre; 
* When Liberty and Virtue roll 
1 |  Spring-tides of fancy o'er the poet's ſoul, 
un | hat waft his flying bark thro? ſeas above the pole. 
=_ Sweet the delight, when the gall'd heart 

| ; Feels Conſolation's lenient hand 

__- Bind up the wound from Fortune's dart 

| With Friendſhip's life-ſupporting band! 

| And ſweeter ſtill, and far above 


1 Theſe fainter joys, when pureſt Love 
9 | The ſou! his willing captive keeps! 
al -  _ - When he in bliſs the melting ſpirit ſteeps, 


Who drops delicious tears, and wonders that he.weeps! 10 
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Pat not the deigh 


2 


dss fi66ds of mental Tight, beſto mc ;: 
Nor What fea Eg and! imparts, 4 $5, 4 
Bleſt antidote of bitteteſt woe r 
Nor thoſe that Love's ſwaet hours diſpenſe, 
Can'equal the ecſtatic ſenſe; ' 4 
When, - ſwelling to a fond exceſs, _ 7 
The grateful praiſes of reliey'd diſtreſs, _ *Y ny 7 
R+-echoed thro”. the heart, the foul of Bounty bleſs, | 
Moro te MINIATURE PICTURE, 
Vine by Rien Bis Stifkivan, Zi; Spoken by 
„ M. King, _ * 
NHILLD by rough gales, while yet reluctant May 
With holds the beauties of the vernal day; 
As ſome fond maid; whom matron frowns reprove, 
Suſpends the ſmile her heart devotes to love 
The ſeaſor!'s pleaſures too delay their hour; 10 
And Winter revels with protracted . | Fi 
Then blame not, Critics, if, thus late, we bring | 
A Winter's drama but reproach— the Spring, 
What prudent cit dares yet the ſeaſon truſt, 
Baſk in his whiſky; and enjoy the duſt? 
Hors'd in Cheaphide, ſcarce yet the gayer ſpark 
Atehieves the Sunday triumph of the Park; 
Scarce yet you ſee him, dreading to be late, _ 
Scour the New-road, and daſh through Groſvenor-gate, 
Aaxious - and fearful too—his ſteed to ſhew, 
The hack'd Buceplialus of Rotten-row ! 
Careleſs he ſeems, yet, vigilantly fly, | 
Woos the ſtray glance of Ladies paſting by, 
While his off heel, inſidiouſſy attde, 
wee the caper which he ſeems to chide: 
carce rural Kenſington due honour gains, | 
' 
| 
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The vulgar verdure of her walk remains, 

Where white rob'd Miſſes amble two by two, 

Nodding to booted beaux—* How do, how do!?“ , 

With generous queſtions that no anſwer wait, 1 J 

How vaſtly full ! a'n't you come vaſtly late? : i | 

© Isn't it quite charming ? When do you leave town? i 

; A'n't you quite tir'd ? Pray, can we ſet you down?“ 
' Theſe ſuperb pleaſures of a London May 

Imperſect yet; we hail the cold delay; 

But if this plea's denied, in our excuſe c 


Another {till remains you can't refuſe; _ 


It is a ** writes —and hark—a noble Muſe! 
P 


Vor. XXIII. Dut 
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And true it is things lately were: N RAIN 
Not to import a troop of foreigu el yes 


A friend We had, Who vow'db he'd make us ſpeak 
Pure flippant French, by ow; 01 


Polich, and leave off being underſtood, 


The prompter might tran ſlate for country gentlemen. 


And a Dutch Heinel ſkate along the ſtage. 
Exotic fopperies, hail ! whoſe flatt'ring ſmile 


Our nurs' ries ſwarm, the Britiſh oak declines: 
Vet, vain our Muſes fear—no foreign laws 


Than verſe'ſlioutd-'gain, but where thofe eyes inſpire. 


Then you may vote, with envy never ceaſing, 


DS 


ANNUAL REGISTER, 1580. 
But ſee a Critic ſtarting from his bench | 
A noble Author?” Yes, Sir; but the Play's not French. 
Yeti it were, ho blame on us pould fall j: 
For we, · you know, muſt follow Faſhion's call; : 


To wod the Gallic) Muſetat Drury lane; x 


But treat you with French actors int ourſelves ;  - 


Told us 'twas time to ſtudy w was good, * 16. 


That crouded audiences we thus might bring 
To Monfieur. Parſons and Chevalier King: 
Or ſhould the vulgars grumble; now and then, 


* 


A Flanders figure - dancer our contractor. 
But here, I grieve to own, tho't be to you, 

He ated — e'en as moſt contractors do; 

Sold what he never dealt in, and th' amount 
Being firſt diſcharg'd, ſabmitted his account: 
And what th' event? Their induſtry was ſuch, 
Dodd ſpoke good Flemiſh, Banniſter bad Dutch. 
Then the rogue told us, with inſulting eaſe, 

So it was foreign, it was ſure to pleaſe: 

Beaux, wits, applaud, as faſhion uld command, 
And Miſſes laugh to ſeem to underſtand 

So from each clime our ſoil may ſomething gain; 
Manhood from Rome, and ſprightlineſs from Spain; 
Some Ruſſian Roſcius next delight, the age, 


Strait all ſubſerib'd Kings, Gods; Mutes, Singer, Ad, 


Supplants the fterner virtues. of our iſle! 
Thus, while with Chineſe firs and Indian pines 


We dread, while native beauty pleads our caufe: 
While you're to judge, whoſe ſmiles are honours higher 


But if che men preſume your pow'r to awe, 
Retort their churliſh ſenatorial law; | 
This is your houſe—ind move the gentlemen withdraw: 


Your influence has increas'd, and is increaſing; 
But there, I truſt, the reſolution's ſiniſi d 
Sure none will ſay it dught to be diminiſni'd. 


CBaral 


—f015d-210 mort 6 (113 tf. 10114 4 93) 208 
10891 1 100 NIA. 913 10d zit tes Fot bldomf » 
(laradters of SALLUUSP and Ivy. Fron 'Harrey's 
: 4182 e goht 1 ot am wont voy 2 ; 
UT: Rome's proud Genius, with exulting claim, 
Points to her rivals of the Grecian — R. 
Sententious 8a L DUS leads her lofty tra; 
Clear, tho conciſe, elaboratety plain, 
Poiſing his ſeals of words with frugal care: 
Nor leaving one ſuperſludus atom there! 
Vet well diſplaying, in à narrow pace, 
Truth's native ſtrength; and Natare's! eaſy grace; 
Sgxill'd to mart try > Action's courſe, 
he hidden motive; and the human ſource. 
His lucid brevity the palm has won; (1 
By Rome's 'decihon; from Ovorus'' Son. 
Of mightivr ſpirit, of majeſtie frame, 
With powers proportion'd to the Roman fame, 
When Rome's fierce Eagle his broad wings unfurl'd, 
And ſhadow'd with his plumes the ſubje& world, 
In bright pre- eminence, that Greece might own, . 
Sublimer Liv claims th* Hiſtoric throne; 
With that rich Eloquence, whoſe golden light 
Brings the full ſcene diſtinctly to the fight ; 
That Zeal for Truth, which Intereſt cannot bend, 
That Fire, which Freedom ever gives her friend. 
Immortal artiſt of a work ſupreme! 
Delighted Rome beheld, with proud eſteem; 
Her own bright image, of coloffal ſize, 
From thy long toils in pureſt marble riſe. 
But envious Time, with a malignant ſtroke, 
This ſacred ſtatue into fragments broke; 
In Lethe's ſtream its nobler portions ſunk, 
And left Futurity the wounded trunk. 
Yet, like the matchleſs, mutilated frame, 
To which great AnGeto bequeath'd his name, 
This glorious ruin, in whoſe ſtrength we find 
The ſplendid vigour of the Sculptor's mind, 
In the fond eye of Admiration ſtill 
Rivals the finiſh'd forms of modern ſkill, 


On Biography and the Character of PLuTarcH. From the ſam 


O BLE ST Biography ! thy charms of yore 
Hiſtoric Truth to ſtrong Affection bore, 
And foſt'ring Virtue gave thee as thy dower, 


Of both thy parents the attractive power; 
P 2 19 
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EJay'on Hiſtory. 
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Wick wild Phflanthropy's diviner ligt. 


As rich in honeſty as voi 
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To win the heart, the wavering thought to fix, 
And fond” delight with wiſe inſtruction mix, 


Fuſt of chy votaries, pertleſo, and Alone: 2 


Thy PLutarcH ſhines, by moral beauty known: 


Ep 
What Forts ren 
Tho oft thy Ben, cvepttrically wd. 
Ramble, in Learning's various ——— 4 q 


ating Sage n whoſe: living leſſoss teach, 
hte ef Virtue human effort! reach. 2 0 


Tho? in thy Style n brilliant graces 
Nor the clear condutt of correct Do gn, 
ie uniformly bright 


Fa”) 

* 4 

"4 
'S, 

13s f 
17 


Of gentleſt manners, as of mind elate, 822 7, IF 
Thy happy Genius had the glomeus fate 
To regulate, with Wiſdom's ſoſt controul. 
'Fhe - ambition "of a Tex n's foak 
But O! how rare benignant Virtue ſpritgs,” 

In the blank boſom of defpotic kings! - + 
t | 444i nnn. Be. „ IE 3 F410 


10 1 


Character of FROISSA AKT. From: the aue. 


VT Courteſy, with generqus Valour, join's, 

Fair Twins of Chivalry | rejoic'd to find 
A faithful Chronicler in plain FRorss ART; 

4 of art. 

As the young Peaſant, led by ſpirits keen 
To ſome great city's gay and gorgeous ſcene, 
Returning, with increaſe of proud delight, 
Dwells on the various ſplendor of the fight ; 
And gives his tale, tho” told in terms uncguth, 
The charm of Nature, and the force. of Truth, 
Tho' rude engaging; ſuch thy fimple page 
Seems, O FxossarTt,! to this enhghten'd age. 
Proud of their; ſpirit, in thy writings ſhewn, 


Fair Faith and Honour mark thee for their own; 


Tho? oft the dupe of thoſe delufive times, 
Thy, Geniss,  foſter'd with romantic rhymes, 


Appears to play the legendary Bard, 


And treſpaſs on the truth it meant to guard. N 


Still mall thy name, with laſting glory, ſtand 
High on the liſt of that advent'rous band, 


Who, bidding Hiſtory. ſpeak a modern tongue, 
n 1 the Monkiſh fetters flung, 


From her cramp'd ban 
While, zer depreſs'd.in Gothic, night the, lex, 
Nor ſaw ch approaching dayn of Atuc dafr | 
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Ser: A 1A Aan 
n 63 duo: anHn⁰⁰αοαννον od) asi aff; ni nn 
0 Aim Ho utAn tie gte sadgiteb +> 
Character A FAI Pau. From tht am. 
nenn e tron vd nich 4193.99 7170 vo 
A R PL; bleſt name l from every foible clear, 30 

Not more: ta Science than to Virtue dear 

Thy pen, thy life of equal praiſe ſecu e! 

Both wiſely, bold and both ſublimely pure! 

That Freedom bids me on thy merits dwell,/. 

Whoſe radiant om illam'd thy{leter'd cell; 

Who to thy hand the nobleſt tuſt aſſignu d. 

That earth can effer to a heavenly mind? 

With Reaſon's arms to guard invaded laws, 

And guide the pen of Truth in Freedom's cauſe; - 

Too of heart at Danger's cry to ſtoop, 

Nor Lucre's flave, nor vain Ambition's dupe, 

Thro' length of days invariably the fame, 

Thy country's liberty thy conſtant aim! 

For this thy ſpirit dar'd th* Afﬀaſſin's knife, 

That with repeated guilt purſu'd thy life; 

For this thy fervent and unweary'd care 

Form'd, ev'n in death, thy patriotic prayer, 

And, while his ſhadows on thine eye-lids hung, 

% Be it immortal!“ trembled on thy tongue. 
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Character of VoLTaint. From the ſame. 


HO” Pontiffs execrate, and Kings betray, 
Let not this fare your generous warmth allay, 
Ye kindred Worthies ! who till dare to wield 
Reaſons keen ſword, and Toleration*s ſhield; 
In chmes where Perſecution's iron mace 
Is rais'd to maffacre the human race! 
The heart of Nature will your virtue feel, 
And her immortal voice reward your zeal : 
Firſt in her praiſe her fearleſs champions live, 
Crown'd with the nobleſt palms that earth can give. 
Firm in this band, who to her aid advance,” 
And high amid th' Hiſtoric ſons of France, 
Delighted Nature ſaw, with partial cafe; 
| The lively vigour of the gay VoLTaire; 
And fondly gave him, with Anacreon's fire, 
To throw the hand of Age acroſs che lyre: 
But mute that vary'd voice, which pleas'd fo long! 
Th' Hiſtorian's tale is clos'd, the Poet's ſong!  -- 
Within the narrow tomb behold him lie, 
Who AIP fo large à ſpace in Learning's eye! 
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Thou Mind unweary*d4: thy long toils are oer; 7 
Cenſure and Fra ſa dan touch [thycear}ho:more; 


Still let me hresthe with juſt pegret thy ame, 


Lament. thy» fbibles; and thy. powers proclaim! 


On the wide: ſea of Letters tat he be) *, 

To craudieachdailj;and touch at cevery. ο,t :! 
From that rich deep how! after: hat /thidut b aT 
The pure and precidus pegris of ſplendid Thought] 
How, didſi chou triumph on that ſubject. tide 
Till Wanity's vide guſf, and ſturmy Pride, * week 
Drove thy ſtrong bark, imevibhonrs t ſplit 

Upo n the fatal: rock of im Wit! LIVID age 


N — ——ů— y #hyvtomb Lo 


And guardian 4Jaurels- ena age bloom © 
From the long annals of:tltieeworldothy art, 


| ks: —— — the riaher part; AW. 


To Hiſt'ry gave a philoſophic air; 


And made the intereſt of mankind her care; 


Pleas'd her grave htow with garlands 10 . | 

And from the toſe of Knowledge: ſtrip the thorn, 
Thy lively Eloquence, in proſe; in e Ty 

Still Eat bright, and elegantly-terſe, - 


Flames wich bold ſpirit; yet is idly raſh: : 


Thy promis'd light is oft a dazzling flaſh: . 
Thy wiſdom verges to ſarcaſtic ſport, 
Satire thy joy! and ridicule thy fort 4 
But the gay Genius of the Gallic ſoil, 
Shrinking from ſolemn taſks of fariecs toll, 


| Thro? every ſcene his playful air maintains, 


And in the light Memoir unrival'd reigns. 
Thy Wits," © France ! (as &en thy Critics own) 
Support not Hiſtory's majeſtic tone; 


They, like thy Soldiers, want, in fakts of length, 


The ponent . oo n —_ 


 Charg&ers of Cain, Whigs: nm Burner, 


Rerin, Howe, LYTTELTON. From the Jane. 


FAIL t6 thee; Britain! hail! delightful land! 
I fpring-with fia! joy to reach thy ftrand : 


And thou! bleſt nourifher of Souls, ſublime 


As e'er immortalia'd their native clime, 

Rich in Poœtic treaſures, yet excuſe 

The trivial offering of an humble Maſe,” 

Who pants to add, "ith fears by Tove 0'ercome, 
Her mite of Glory to thy countleſs fom! 
With vary'd colours, of the richeſt die, 


Fame's Millan banners o'er thy Offspring fiy: 


* 


, tA I. P41 OTEIT4R 7 1. J 74 A A 2145 


In native Vigour bold, by Freedom led. 
No path of Honour have they faihd to tread. 
But while they wiſehy plan, and bravely dare, 1117 
Their dn atchievements are their lateff care. 
Tho' Ciupen, rich in Learhing's various ſtore, 
Sought in Fradition's mine Truth's gennine ore, 
The waſte of Hiſt ry lay ãu lifeleſ ſh ade, 
Tho! RWL #108's; piercing eye nhat wotld ſurvey d. 
Tho' migbtier names there caſt a caſual glance, 
They ſeem' dito ſauntet round the field by chance, 
Till CLazanooy' aroſe, and in the hour 
When civil Diſc6fd-wak'd each mental Power, 
With brave fleſire to reach this diſtant goal, 
Strain'd all che vigour of bis manly ſoul. 
Nor Truth, nor Freedom's injur'd Powers, allow 
A wreath, unfpotted to his haughty bro: * 
Friendſhip's firm ſpirit ſtill his fame exalts, 
With U atonement for Is _ - 2 
His po rafe, his period of a mile, 
And all he wr of his bewilder'd ſtyle, 
Illum'd by warmth: of; heart, no more offend : * 
What cannot Taſte forgive, m FALKLANo's friend? 
Nor flow his-praifes from this ſingle ſource; | 
One province of his art diſplays his force: 
His Portraits boaſt, with features ſtrongly like, 
The ſoft precifion of the clear VAN DYVKE: | 
 Tho?, like the Painter, bis faint talents yield, 
And fink embarraſs'd in the Epic field. 
Yet ſhall his labours long adorn our iſle, 
Like the proud glories of ſome Gothic pile : 
They, tho* conſtructed by a Bigot's hand, 
Nor nicely finiſh'd, nor correctly plan'd, 
With folemn Majeſty, and pious' Gloom, 
An awful influence o'er the mind aſſume z 
And from the alien eyes of every ſect 
Attract obſervance, and command reſpet. 
In following years, when thy great name, Nassav! 
Stampt the bleſt deed of Liberty and Law; 
When clear, and guiltleſs of Oppreſſion's rage, 
There roſe in Britain an Auguſtan age, | 
And cluſter'd Wits, by emulation bright, 
Diffus'd o'er Anxa's reign their mental light; 
That conſtellation ſeem'd, tho' ſtrong its flame, 
To want the ſplendor of Hiſtoric fame: 
Yet BugxeT's page may laſting glory hope, 
Howe'er inſulted by the ſpleen of Porr. 
Tho? his roagh WY nage haſte and warmth denote, 


With ardent Honeſty of ſoul he wrote ; I. 
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Tho? eritie ;efnſureg on bi: werk may aan 
[ke 2 Þts.&xredom has a: faving * $. =o it oÞ 
Nor aktthou want, RANK thy learn” (praiſe 
The fa ge Por wies heut, modern d,: +- 
Thy by gg thy, p, have both, Ware etidear'd'7 
Tb e 9 and that ory clear'd : 277 
l and. diſchafg th er 8 
1 K —— ho 
Fo dear Fane me den thy fair prctente, 
atient Labour, aud from candid” erg. 
e x pubi 


Fayoun, ever hard td h E T. 
m thy pages as heavy and g. . ig ba 
For fobn, emerging from the. Sophi + ſeo, | 


Wich Spirit es wich J adymene col, * 
With fable TX < rrp upob apple Met vil 
er cauſe; 159 0 


And give falfe vigdur to the 
To paint a-{peciou > ſcene. with niceſt art, 


| Retouch the whole, and varniſh every part; 1 


Graceful in Style, in Argument acute; 

Maſter of every wick in keen Diſpute! 

Wich theſe ſtrong powers to form a winning tale, 
And hide Deceit in Moderation's veil, 


High on the-pinnacle of Faſhion 'plac'd, 


Hunz ſhone the idol of Hiſtoric Taſte. 
Already, pierc'd by. Freedoi.'s ſearching ra 

The waxen fabric of his fame decays, — © - 
Think not, keen Spirit! that theſe hands * 
To tear each leaf of laurel from thy tomb? © 
Theſe hands! which, if a heart human frame 
Could ſtoop to harbour that ungenerous aim, 
Would thield thy grave, and give, with n care, 
Each type of Eloquence to flouriſh there! 

But public Love commands the painful talk, 

From the pretended Sage to firip the maſk, 
When his falſe, tongue, averſe to F reedom's cauſe, 
Profanes the: ſpi pirit of her antient laws. 

As Aſia's Gabiag: opiate drugs, by ſtealth, 

Shake every lacken'd nerve, and ſap the health; 
Thy writings: thus, with, noxious charms refin'd, 
Seeming ta ſoothe its ills, unnerve the mind. 
While the keen cunning of thy hand pretends 

To ſtrike alone at Party? $ abject . 
Our hearts more free from Faction's weeds we feel, 
But they have loſt the flower of Patriot zeal. 

Wild as thy feeble Metaphyſie page, 

Thy Hiſt'ry rambles into Sceptic rage; 

Whoſe giddy and fantaſtic dreams abuſe 

A Haurvzx' s Virtue, and a aral 5 . 
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or ME DD ND 
With pures ſpirit, free from party frife, > 0 
To ſoothe-his gvening hour of bonour'd life, 4 98] 
candid-LyyeT ELTON at length wnifolds'! 
he deeds vob liberty in days of old F 19 521 17 
Fond of the theme, and narrative with 2 
He winds the tengthen'd tale thro many a . 
But there the beim of Patriot Virtue ſhinae Fr 
There Truth:and<Freedom ſanctiſy rite — 5,3 
And laurels, dus to Civil Wisdom ſhieldſ·t 
This noble Neftor of thꝰ Hiſtoric field; anon n= 
The living names, who there diſplay eir power, 
And ps ee the preſent hour, 2 
[ pats with mute regard; in fear to fail. 
Weighing'therr worth in n {uſpectec> gelle: * 1924.0 
Thy. right, poſternty1 I ſacred hold, | 
To fix the 2 — gold; 
Bleſt! if this lighter ore, which I prepare 
For thy ſupreme Aſſay, with anxious care, 
Thy current ſanction unimpeach'd enjoys” 
As only 1 a rigs alloy? 
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Is attentive to the fair, 
the doubtful courtſhip's over: 
Is ſhe then ſo much his care? 


Warm as Summer his. addreſſes, . 
Hope and ardour's in his eyes, 

Cool as Winter his carefſes, 

When ſhe yields his captive prize, 


Now de owner of her beauty, 

Sees no more an Angel face; 
Half is love, the reſt is duty: 
ny Fleaſure fure is in the chace, a 
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E are indebted to our rea- 
2 long arrear on the 
acodunt-of-the* honovrable editor - 
of thefe memoirs. The two firſt: 
volumes were publiſhed in the year 
1762: and à ſhort view of the 
compiler's plan, together wich our 
opinion of the judicious and live- 


cuted, were given in the Annual 
Regiſter of that date. The third 
volume came out the following 
year; but the account of it was 
deferred till the publication of the 
fourth and laſt, which was then 


promiſed, : and for which we have 


waited with all the impatience, 
that the fingu 
eating pa arts had, we yp in very 
pr v excited. 80 

But, how much ſoever we may 
havedaffered from this delay in the 
gratication of our curiofity, the 
motives that occaſioned it cannot 
be. ſefficently commended. Mr. 
Walpole; whoſe humanity and be- 
nevolence are as much admired in 
prixaze life, as are his fine genius 
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= Stasi 's 11870 
mid 7d. d2moitab wos to 5111 
n Ar and lively talents are by te pale 
Aceuunt of the principal was unwülling, as he himſelf in. 
au int ident: Notes an forms us to) utter even gentle 
uber Arts; collect by the: laue cenſutes, which might wound the 
Mr. George Vertue; an now. affectiontsʒ or oſfend the prejudices 
bit of thoſe related to perſons, whom 
by Mr. Horace truth ſorbad him to commend 
n Vel. ee 2 5 eee their merits.— As he 


A moner in which it was exe 


lar merit of the pre- 
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could not therefore reſolve, like 
moſt biographiſts, to diſpenſe uni- 
verſal panegyric, the publication of 
this laſt volume, which contains 
the lives of artiſts in the two late 
reigns, though it had been Jong 
written, and even printed, was 
deferred, from motives of tender. 
neſs towards their ſurviving friends 
and relations.” To riſk the tide 
of popular curioſity would haye 
been a dangerous experiment in an 
author of doubtful reputation. On 
the other hand, to ſacrifice a long 
period of certain fame to the gra- 
tification of à private fatisfaCtion, 
was ſtill leſs to be expected from 
— vanity of an applauded fz- 
vourite, But Mr. Walpole's ge- 
nius and virtues make him fupe- 
rior to both theſe conſiderations; 
and he knows that men of true 
taſte will not leſs admire the be- 
neficentexertions of the one, that 
the moſt brilliant productions: 


the other. 


The firſt of the volumes "0 
before us commences with tht 
reign of Charles the ſecond. © The 


| 
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bets, ſays this ſpirited writer, were innovators. The ſciences have been 
b 2 manner expelled with the excommunicated, from the Gnoſ- 
wal family from Britain. The tics to Mr, Whitfield. | 
neclotes of a civil war are the © "The reſtoration of royalty 
liſlory of > cer — In * 04 . — w_ wn 2 not taſte. 
ob have vented their hatreg ries the IId nad a turn to me- 
heros e chel pod f tyrirt/ Slate but to none of liter 
n. The magnificence, the people ſeiences. He had learned to draw 
ve envied, they grow to deteſt; in his youth. In the imperial li- 
ud miſtaking conſequences for brary at Vienna is a view of the 
uſes, the 2 objects of their Iſle of Jerſey, deſigned by him. 
uu are tht palaces of their maf- - But he was too indolent to amuſe 
ters, I reli ton is thrown: Into himſelf: +: He introduced the fa- 
i mere 1heneftinndcent arts ſhions of the court of France, 
* citalogued with fins. This without its elegance. He had ſeen 
1 the caſe in the conteſts) be- Louis the XIVth countenance Cor: 
deen Charles: and his parliament. neille, Moliere, and Boileau, who 
u be had blended affection to the forming themſelves on the models 
Lences with a luſt of power, non - of the ancients, ſeemed by the pu- 
nale and ignorance were ado rity of their writings to have ſtu- 
10 the liberties of the ſubject. died in Sparta. Charles found as 
hinting: became idolatry, monu- much genius at home, but how 
ents were dremed carnal pride, licentious, how indelicate was the 
da venerable- cathedral ſeemed ſtile he permitted or demanded! 
ally contradictory to Magna Dryden's tragedies are a compound 
harta and the Bible. Learning of bombaſt and heroic obſcenity, 
d wit were conſtrued to be incloſed in the moſt beautiful aum 
eathen, - that one would have bers. If Wycherley had nature, ic 
bought the Holy Ghoſt could en- 1s nature ſtark naked. The pain 
lure nothing above a pun. What ters of that age veiled it but litele 
he fury of Henry the VIIIth had more. Sir Peter Lely ſcarce ſaves 
pared, was condemned by the appearances but by a bit of friage 
aritans : Ruin was their harveſt, or embroidery. His nymphs, ge- 
id they gleaned after the refor- rally repoſed on the turf, are too 
ers,” Had they countenanced wanton and too magnificent to be 
of the ſofter arts, what could taken for any thing but maids of 
ve arts haye repreſented? How honour. Vet fantaſtic as his com- 
Kureſque wis the figure of an poſitions: ſeem, they were pretty 
baptiſt? but ſectaries have no much in the dreſs of the times, as 
lenßble enjoyments ; their plea- it is evident by a Puritan tract 
ner are private, comfortable, and - publiſhed in 1678, and-intituled 
do. The arts that civilize ſo- *© Fuft and Reaſonable Reprebenfrons - 
Y, are not calculated for men of Nated Breaſts and Shoulders.”* | 
do mean to riſe on the ruins of The court had gone a good way 
libliſhed order. Jargon and au- beyond the faſhion: of the preced- 
inties are the weapons that beſt ing reign, when the gallantry in 
Ie the purpoſes of hereſiares and vogue was to wear a lock — | 
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 fibbiirice object; und yet Pryn 

bid, hot are mo 3 . 

able, or he publiſhed an abfurd 
e aint" it, » wm | 


N Lowe. oc Her, 5505 it 
Maries 
6 ing, Rad run Fs 15 ex- 


e ginnt politereſs* The new 

e 5 and 

| averſion to their Tigid adver« 

tod the” other extreme: 

| hes and delicacy "were the 

7 from, which both Gdes'fiarred 

Y Wi and raſte was as 
55 9 
thoſe 


by the men of wit, 

who called thetnſelves 

4. men of God. The latter 
mobgbt that to demoliſm was 10 
reſorm; the others, that ridicule 
was the only rational corrective; 
and thus, while one party deſtroyed 
all order, and the other gave a 


rent 


Joofe to difatder, no wonder the 
age produced no work of art, that 


— worthy of being preſerved by 
poſterity.” Yet in a hiſtory of the 
arts, as in other hiſtories, the times 
of confuſion and barbariſm muſt 
have their place, io preſerve the 
connection, and to aſcertain the 


ebb and flow of genius. One likes 


to ſee through what clouds broke 


forth the age of Auguſtus,” — 
—** The ſhort and tempeſtuous 


reipn of James, ſays our author, 
though be himſelf ſeems to have had 
2 uch inclination to them, afforded 
ma encourage ment to the arts. 
His religion was not of a complexion 
10 excldde decoration; but four 
years,” crbuded with inlurtections, 
profecurions, i W779 the were not 


likely to make a flgute! 
oo very — 2 em * 
King William follows . 
in oider. bie This prince; he c 
ſerves," like moſt Mi; {tho int X 
nals, contributed nothig ing 
advastemünt of ats! Heu 
born in a country where taſte hey 
duriſned; and nature bad 
den it bim as an embelliſhmes 
of kis great qualities: He town 
fame, but hone of her miniſte 
Holland owed- its preſervation 4 
his heroie virtue; England itz f 
berty to hit ambition; Europe! | 
independence to his ' competiti 
with Louis the XIVth; for hoy 
ever unſucceſsful in the conteſ 
the very ſtruggle was ſalutary, þ 
ing obhged to draw all his 1 
ſources from himfelf, and not con 
tent to acquire glory by proxy, bi 
had no leiſure, 1152 15 l t 
preſide over the regiſters of bi 
fame, He fought his own battles 
inſtead of chooting moitoes for thi 
medals that recorded them; an 
although my Lord Hallifax pre 
miſed him that his wound, in t 
battle of the Boyne, 

Should run for ever purple in our loa 
his majeſty certainly did not be 
ſeeks &' a fingle ſuit of tapeſtry1 
memory of the action. In Eng 
land he met with nothing bot di 
guſts, He underſtood little of tt 
nation, and ſeems to have atit 
too much upon a plan formed be 
fore he came over; and, how! 
neceſſary to his early fituation 
little — ſo peculiar a pt 


2 ˙ « At — ate of the late Lidy » Wort; about ſeven or eight years at 


was the portrait of the Ducheſs of * 


daughter to Robert Earl of 1 


(Q-Fiizabtth's favourite), with a lock of her father's e n on K 
FFF wn a—Is Re Gre muin, | 


| = — * 
Se 20 


" liſh. * He tdought 
| — * and tacixurgity 12 75 
— — the 


uh iwsginipg his ne 
4 liberty: —— — 
fed a0 as 16 tr 
„4 * whis —.— 188 — 
,help. 40618, b 
ty Rene 
webe n his health, „ 
by;his he ſought 
thoſe; am ents that 
e the happy much maſs 
der- If we muſt except the 
erat Hampton Court, at leaſt 
uno monument of his taſte; it 
ns erected in emulation of Chat 
cartainly/ was meant to imitate, 


me 
te 
a 
9 


. 


2 
ne 
0 
tet 
arch. We are. told that 


Great Naſſar, to Kneller's hand 
N | 
* the bounding 


| general I believe his majeſty 
tronized; neither. paigters nor“ 
ets, though he was happy in + 
ner —but the cafe is different; 
eat prince may have a Garth, 
nor, a Montagy, and want Titi- 
and" Vandycks, if he encov- 
ges neither - Vou muſt addreſs 
0 urſelf to a painter if you with 
be flattered— A poet brings his 
ne to you. Mary ſeems to 
e had little more propenſity to 
| ven chan the king: the good 
Ken loved to work and talk, and 
ented berſelf with praying to 
al ht her huſband might == 
dero, fince. he did not chooſe 
dbe a fond hufband, —— 
of the reiga of Queen Anne 
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. us'edifices of the French pha 
ork \ Oxford collected books, the Duke 
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ſo illuſtrated by heroes, he Ta aa 
that it 5f was, not equally fo 
ate in artills, Except k 
ce gv painter of. 4857 
minſter-A teſtiß es there 
1 e 
WAA Nh diſgraced. chis row 
as Much as he 
BEN vened, it by bis wit, 3 formed de 
plan, both Augustus and 
Egyptian monarch, who ! ooh 
226 18 preſerved fame like 4 
ſtone, he produced a Re- 
lapſe 3 ag eat that 
ſharpened, the genius of the age, 
D A balfpenny 
print of Sacheverel would. have 
been preferred to a ſketch of Ra- 
el. * Sunderland and Lord 


of Devoaſhire and Lord Pembroke, 
pictures, medals, ſtatues : The 
performance of the time had little 
recenfions.. to, be admitted into 
ch cabinets.” —— 
ne fourth volume opens with 
George the firſt. © We are now 
arrived, ſays Mr. Walpole, “ at 
the period, in which the arts were 
ſunk to the loweſt ebb in Britain. 
From the ſtiffneſs introduced by 
Holbein and the Flemiſh maſters, 
who not only laboured under the 
timidity of the new art, but who 
ſaw nothing but the ſtarch and un- 
pliant habits of the times, we were 
fallen into a. looſe, and, if I may 
uſe the word, a diſelute kind of 
ainting, which was not leſs bar 
— than the oppofite extreme. 
and yet had not the merit of re- 
preſenting even the dreſſes of the 
age, Sir Godfrey Koeller- fhif 
lived, but Park in name, which he 


a King William bad fo little leiſure to attend to, or fo little diſpoſition to 
of wit, that when St. Evremont ns introduced to him, the king faid 
Js © I think you ad major- * ral in the French ſervice,” 


proſtituted 


* 
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. praftitited hy Hfuſferitig the: moſt» in ithoſe portraits; cento dat. 
_ 1; Wikeehed diltbiogs of hired ſubſti- dies abe lern encledybn b. 
totes £0- ſor his works}; while and play with a parrot they do is 
et molt himdalf che trouble lot at, :undertwitranquilliry wh 
 __ -offtakinpitiellikeneG/ob theiper- Hl accords with their ſeeming, 
n whodat rohinto His böld ind ation, the flightneſs of their ue 
N res maener wvas the ſole admira- ment and thelanknefs of theirs ; 
tion of his-{acceffors;ciwho!/ pht-Siaving!ithe appearance of nigh, 
_ + they» had caughtehis g ſty le, when | being juſt ri ſen from the bath; dn 
bey meg lected drawing, probadt- 2 of having found none of the 
My, andifivifhingy Eneller Rad cloaths to put on, but à 00 

eraggerated the curls of full. bot- gowns Architecture was perve 
emed wigs and the tiarab of rib- to meer chouſe-buildinp,' where 


bands, lace: and hair, till be had retained not a little of anbrogh 
L-idd of un- aad if employed on churches; pr 


_ + Sruthouta: 

natural grandeur but the ſucceed- 
ing modes were ſtill leſs favour- 
able to pictureſque imagination. 


The ſhabits of the time were ſhrunk 


to awkward coats and waiſtcoats 
for the men; and for the women, 

to tight · laced gowns, round hoops, 
and half a dozen ſqueezed plaits 
_ of linen, to which dangled behind 


two unmeaning--pendants, called 


: Jappets; not half covering their 
Krait-drawn hair. Dahl, Dagar, 
' -Richardſon, jervas, and others, 
e bu ffed with ſuch barbarous forms, 
and not poſſeſſing genius. enough 
to deviate from what they ſaw into 
graceful variations, cloathed all 
their perſonages with a looſe dra- 
pery and airy mantles, which not 
only were not, but could not be 
the dreſs of any: age or nation, ſo 
little were they . 
the limbs, to exhibit any form, or 


10 adhere to the perſon, Which ö 


they ſcarce enveloped, and from 
chich they maſt fall on the leaſt 
motion. As choſe caſual lappings 
nnd flowing freamers were ĩimitated 
D from g nothing, f they | ſeldom | have 


any folds: or chiaro ſcuro; ana- 
tomy and colouring being equally. 


Aorgatten. Linen, from what œco- 
Romy I know: not, is ſeldom allowed 
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dry imitations! of Sir Chriſtoph 
: Wren. | Statnary ſtill leſs deſerye 


The new monarch, was void 
taſte, and not likely at an advance 
age to encourage the embellif 


had little partiality, and with th 


it, poſſeſſing all that plain good 


apted to cover 


ducedꝭ at beſt but corrupt and tu 


the name of an art. 


ment of à country, to which þ 


face of which he had few oppor 
tunities of getting acquainted 
though had he been better known 
he'muſt have grown the delights 


humoured ſimplicity and ſocial in 
tegrity, which peculiarly diſtin 
guithes the honeſt Engliſh priva 
gentleman.” Like thoſe patnots, i 
was more natural to George th 


firſt to be content with, or ere 1 
partial to whatever he found eſtab long 
liſhed, than to ſeek for improe ber 
ment and foreign ornament. % bat 
the arts, when neglected, alway we 
degenerate. Encouragement mu of 1 
keep them up, or a genius reiß mer 
them. Neither happened ur Ned 
the firſt of the houſe of Brunſwic- i wet 
Having finiſhed the reign , e 
George the firſt, it is gg des, 
complacency, ſays. the author WW cont 
enter upon a more ſhining pen 0 


in the hiſtory: of arts, upon * 


J 


— lu bande efforts toma rds advance - Gibbs and Camp 
e bet ät was in chen reign of the head of their 
who George the ſecondtliat architecture feſſions. Fuchs 


deve id antique purity . and 


that au art unknown toe 


* | being, but advance 
1 e Nato vigorous . 
+. Fs the art of gardening, or as 
Iſbould chuſe to call at, th, 
creating lanqdſcupr. Ryſbrack and 
Roubiliac redeemed ſtatuary from 


demand better painters, whoſe 
volles it might imitate. The king, 
itis true) had little propenſity to 
e es ned pleaſures; but queen Ca- 
roline was ever ready to reward 
merit, -and wiſhed to have their 


i688 benins, She enſtirined Newton, 
Boyle, and Locke: ſhe employed 
Kent, and fat to Zincke. Pope 
night have enjoyed her favour, 
and Swift had iv at firſt, till in ſo- 
dane lent under the maſk of indepen- 
dence; and not content without 
domineering over her politics, ſhe 
2bandoned him to his ill- humour, 
and to the vexation of that miſ- 
guided and diſappointed ambition, 
that perverted and preyed on his 
excellent'genius. 
evet . bave an 2 view of ſo 
a reign as that of George the 
rove 2 muſt be . Wh 
tat many of the artiſts already 
way recorded lived paſt the beginning 
nu or it, and were principal perfor- 
nen. Thus the ſtyle that had 
predominated both in painting aud 
achitefture in the two preceding 
ens, ſtill exiſted during the firſt 
jears of the late king, and may be 
conüdered as the remains of the 
chools'of. Dahl and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller; and of Sir Chriſtopher 
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or though painting made "Wren, Richard ſon und iJervas, 


* age Vonloo introduced à better "fthle 
„dds climate not only ſtarted ãnto ufudrapbries which by the help of 

| with maſter- Vaualcen became commbnp to und 
perfection; I indeed the ſame in the works! of 


jeproach, and engraring began to 
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ampbell, were ſtill at 
reſpective pro- 

dved, be- 
fore the old profeſſors left the ſtage. 


almoſt alf our paintors ; and Leoni, 


of dy pübliming and imitsting Pal- 


Jadio,' diſencumbered architecture 


from ſome of the weight wich 


which it had been overloaded. 
Kent, Lord Burlington, and Lord 
Pembroke, though the two ſirſt 
were no foes to heavy ornaments, 
reſtored every other grace to that 


impoſing ſeience, and left the art 


in poſſeſſion of all its rights - yet 


rig illuſtrated by monuments of ſtill Mr. Adam and Mr. Chambers 


were wanting to give it perfect de- 
licacy. The reign was not cloſed, 
when Sir Joſhua Reynolds ran- 
ſomed portrait painting from inſi- 
pidity, and would have excelled 
the greateſt maſters in that branch, 
if his colouring were as laſting, 'as 
his taſte and imagination” are in- 
exhauſtible.“ e 
We cangot cloſe theſe extracts 
without adding one more, in which 
Mr. W. has done juſtice to the 
merits of our living artiſts, with 
the ſame taſte and diſcernmeat, 
that he has appreciated ' the value 
of their predeceſſors—In an adver- 
tiſement prefixed to the laſt vo- 
lume, he acquaints us chat“ The 
work is carried as far as the author 
intended to go, though he is ſen- 
| fible he could continue it with 
more ſatisſaction to himſelf, as the 
arts, at leaſt thoſe of painting and 
architecture, are emerging from 
the wretched ſtate in which they 
lay at the acceſſion of George the 
firſt, To architecture, taſſe and 
. + vigour 
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po put. were giyen by lord Bur- 
aged and, Nerat —— They [have 

gave 3. if, a refinement generally 
Kenr's ponderolity -c 
nette into Flligraine Dat 
modern Pantheon, uniting grau- 
deur an 


d lightneſs, fimplicity and 
ornament, ſeems to have marked 
the medium, where taſte myſt ſtop. 
The architect who [hall endeavour 
t refine on Mr. Wyat, will per- 
haps give date to the age of em- 
broi '. Vi il. mgiaus and 
Vitruvius afford no rules, no ex- 
 amples, of ſcattering finery. - + 
This delicate redundance of 
_ ornament growing into our archi- 
tecture might perhaps be checked, 
if our artiſts would ſtady the ſub- 
lime dreams of Piraneſi, who ſeems 
to-have conceived viſions of Rome 
beyond what it boaſted even in the 
meridian of its ſplendor. Savage 
a8 Salvator Roſa, fierce as Michael 
Angelo, and exuberant as Rubens, 
he has imagined ſcenes that would 
ſtartle geometry, and exhauſt the 
Indies to realize. He piles palaces 
on bridges, and temples on pa- 
laces, and fcales Heaven with 


Sir J. Reynolds has been #ecuſed of plaglariſim for having borrowed att. 
Not only 

When a ſingie poſture is imitated from an hiſtoric pidtut 
ied to a portrait in a different dreſs and with new attributes, This f 
iariſn, but quotation «and a quotation from a great author, with a 
navel application of the fenſe, has always been allowed to be an inſtance of 
parts and taſte; and may have more merit than the original. When the ſons 
| a falſe coat' of Joſeph, ſaying; “ Knov 
now whether This be thy ſon's coat or not,” they only aiked a deceitful que 
t | jon became wit, when: Richard 1ſt. on the pope ® 
claiming a biſhop whom the king had taken m the 
prelate's coat of mail, and in the words of ſcripture aſked his holineſs, whethe! 
THAT was the coat of bis ſon or not? 1s not there humour and ſatire in di 
ing and coloſſal haughtineſs of Henry $t. 


tudes from ancient maſters. 
force of the charge 
and a 
not 

of Jacob impoſed on their father by 
tion but that in 


Joſhug's reducing Holbein's ſ 


d che boyiſh jolſity of maſter Crewe ?---One prop 
Sir albu id not  plagiary, but will beget a thouſand, The exuberance d 
dis inventian will be che grammar of future painters of portrait. 


* 
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of "rhe tone they 


public expence | its ſofter beaulie 


mountains of edifices, vet * 
taſte in bis boldveſo! what 

deur in his wildnefs! wha 
and thought both in bis 
and dents Architecture, indeed 
has in 4 manger tuo ſexes; in 
its muſcles in public works and # 


come better within the compah of 
private reſidence and enjoyment. 
How” painting has rekisdlel 
from its embers, the - works 0 
many 'Hving artiſts demonſtrate. 
The prints after the works of $; 
oſhua Reynolds have ſpread his 
to Italy, where they have ng 
at preſent a ſingle painter that cat 
tend to rival an imagination { 
fertile, that the attitudes of hij 
portraits are as * various as thoſe 
of hiſtory. In what age were ps 
ternal deſpair and the horrors df 
death pronounced with more ei. 
preſſive accents than in his picture 
of Count Ugolino? When was in- 
fantine lovelineſs; or embrio-paſ. 
ſions, touched with ſweeter truth 
than in his portraits of Miſs Price 
and the baby Jupiter? What frank: 
neſs of nature in Mr. Gainſbo. 
rough's landſcapes ; which may 


ut but criticiſm muſt deny the 


ſoner in battle, ſent 


hecy I will venture to male! 


entitle 


Accbusr 


58 is 


. th hom to ganla jnethe noble 
* Ales dans! What geun ing * 
pt | semi ſcones 7 

eh wg like the works, WD 


Adee id pointers, invite 430 
Leo divert atſelſ 15 the natuct 
delicacy. of boars! 2; 23l tom 12) 


| at 

f „Lech topics Would a pen 

W Ms delights) to do, joſſica ta its 

t but; the author - has for- 

* Aden himſelf to treat of. living 

'd r 
ally the works of che dead. 


ate, 4 | 


he leaves the cantinu- 


A p 

8 , of theſe volumes 3 and re- 
* de to the lovers of arts the 
eat ale of Mr. Vertue, whq pre- 


med notices of all his cotem po- 
vie, as he had collected of paſt 


s, and thence gave birth to this 


4 rk. In that ſupplement will 
* ; be forgotten the wonderful pro- 
wy 6 in miniature of Lady, Lucan, 


„0 has arrived at copying the 
of exquiſite works of Iſaac and 
er Oliver, Hoſkins and Cooper, 
th a genius that almoſt depre- 
lates thoſe maſters, when we con- 
ler that they ſpent their lives in 
mining perfection; and who, 

krng above their modeſt timi 

ty, bas transferred the vigour of 
phae] to her copies in water- 
ours, There will be recorded 
elmngetchings of Mr. H. Bun- 
M, the ſecond Hogarth, and 
Mt imitator who ever fully equal- - 
@ his original; and who, like 


2 loparth, has more humour when 
— E invents, + than when he illu— 
6 IS probably becauſe. ge- 
the Ws can draw from the ſources of 
thet with more ſpirit than from 
eu Tens of another. Has any 
$th, inter ever executed 2 ſcene, a 


adler of Shakeſpear, chat ap- 


Vor. XXIII. 


K 


110 


FE | | 
wel the 4% 
n 8 5 e 3 
faire Yes, is there n 
living. hand as capable” of Go 

. th er DS 35 2 
equal I not 

in ſpired 
but by.x the. graces 5 ta © 
Gregian , tin —but it is not Fair 
to extite che cHriaſity of the public, 
when both the rank and _baſhfal 
merit of the poſſeſſor, aud a too 
rare exertion of ſuperior talents, 
confine the proofs to a Harrow 
circle. Whoever has ſeen the 
drawings, and baſreliefs, deſigned 
andexecuted by Lacy Diana Beau- 
clerc, is ſenſible that theſe imper- 
fect encomiums are far ſhort of the 
excellence of her works, Her por- 
trait of the Ducheſs of Devonſhire, 
in ſeveral hands, confirms the 
truth of part of theſe aſſertions. 
The nymph-like ſimplicity of the 
fgure is equal to what a Grecian 
ſtatuary would have formed for a 
dryad or goddeſs of a river. Bar- 
tolozzi's print of her two daugh- 
ters after the drawing of the ſame 
lady, is another ſpecimen*of her 
fagular genius and tafte, The 
gay and ſportive innocence of the 
younger daughter, and the demure 
application of the elder, are as 
characteriſtically contraſted as Mil- 
ton's Allegro and Pen ſeroſo. 

The hiſtoric com poſitions offered 
for St. Paul's by ſome of our firft 
artiſts ſeemed to diſcloſe à viſon 
of future im provement—a yr 
the more to be wiſhed, as "the 
wound given to painting chroogh 
the ſides of the Romi'h religion 
menaces the arts as wei! as idolatry 
—unleſs the Methodiſts, whole u- 
gour ſeems to ſoften and adopt the 


* 


LT Rnd © -\ 


cog 


For inſtance, io his prints to Triſtram Shand 


Q 


artifices 


—— 


 +Sueur;z-the former 
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artiſces of, the Catholics, I for our 
itineragt anpuntehanks already, are 
.\ fond; of beigg ſainted in meo- 
» Sato, às well as their; St. Bridgets 
and Pereſas] ſhould;! borrow, the 
| | hyoſaſm now 
: waning in Healy, and ſupetadd the 
witchery of painting 49 that of mu- 
ic. Whitfield's temples encircled 
| With, glory may convert xuſties, 
£%ho,;have; never heard of his or 
„Ignatius Loyola's peregrinations. 
H enthoſiaſm is to revives and ta- 
- berpacles; to riſeg as convents are 
demoliſhed, may de not hope at 


leaſt to ſee them painted? Le 


Sueur's cloyſter, at Paris makes 
ſome little amends for the impri- 
ſonment of the Cartbuſians. The 
abſurdity of the legend of the re- 
viving canon is loſt in the Ne 
art the painter; and the lal 
ſcene. of St. Bruno expiring, in 
Which are expreſſed all the ſtages 
of devotion from the youngeſt 
mind impreſſed with fear to the 


com poſed reſignation of the prior, 


is perhaps inferior to no ſingle pic- 
ture of the greateſt maſter. If 
Raphael died young, ſo did Le 
ad ſeen the 
antique, the latter only prints 
from Raphael: yet in the Char- 
ctreuſe, whet airs of heads ! what 
harmony of colouring !. What aerial 
perſpective! Ho-) Grecian, the 
Amplicity of architecture and dra- 
pery! How diverſified à fngle 
quadrangle, though the life of a 
hermit” be the only ſubject, and 
devotion the only pathetic! In 
ſhort, till we have other pictures 
than portraits, and painting has 
ampler fields to range in than pri- 
vate apartments, it is in vain to 
expect the art ſhould recover its 
genuine Juſtre. Statuary has {till 
leſs encouragement. Sepulchral 
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| decorations are al moſt diſuſed, y Vir 
1 though che rage for portraits A ; 
its:higheſtxide both in picture, WW. 
i pep buſts and ſtatues are re vr 
emanded. We ſeem to wih n 
longer duration to the monumer is 
of -our-expence, than the bah ere 
1 tanks, of Peru and Ruſſia, vice g 
| edifices are calculated to laſt hut to re 
dhe next earthquake or conflas ſulpe 
tion.“? (ED 54406 Ht 11:534% the 
_ mM; rom theſe extracts our read erte 
will, perceive that Mr. Walpole M fi 
loſt, nothing Of that lively at and 5 
q {ſpirited manner, which ſo ſtroog deen 
mark all his writings. The EA 
on Gardening, Which we ha beſt f 
given at large in the former pan os ob 


this volume, will afferd a la 
proof of his taſte and judgmeny, 
i: Beſides the four volumes whi 
we have now gone through, M 
Walpole publiſhed {ome time ag 
a ſupplemental volume on engr; 
ing, of which, as it compleats f 
author's — it may be necel. 
to inſert here a ſhort account. 
is entitled A Catalogue of Engr 
vers cb have been born ur riſuded 
England; digsfted é Mr. Hon 
Walpole, from the MS. of 4 
George Vertue ; e a is adds 


an Account of the Life aud lim Nico; 
the latter. 410, | in ſom 

As Mr. Vertue was of this hes 
fe ſſion himſelf, we may have us 
greater conſidence in the ind rate: 
and fidelity with which theie H ccoun 
terials have been collected. S epple, 
particulars of the lives of de former 
veral artiſts, as their general ot pr 
ſcurity has ſuffered to remain, the 
— = ard as accurate lils e m; 


aver: 
Alke it 
monun 
he was 
Miſtz 


their works, whenever they 0 
be obtained, together with 284 
count of their merits, are add 
this work muſt be of finguars 


to the collectors of this A | 
ind 


eco nt o BOORS. 
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und: We mall now take leave of bour was by far more un ſucdeſsful. 


oer auchor with the following ac- 
coat of the origin of the art of en- 
wing, und of its introduction 
ieee eee 
« When the monarchs-of Egypt 
wehted thoſe ſtupendous ' maſſes, 
the pyramids, for no othey uſe but 
5 record their names, they litrle 
ſuſpe&ed that a weed growing by 
the Nile would one day be con- 
veſted into more durable regiſters 
of faine than quarries of marble 
0d granite. Vet when paper had 
ben invented, what ages rolled 
way before it was deſtined to its 
eſt ſervice. It is equally amufing 
16 obſerve what obvious arts efcape 
jur touch, and how quickly varioos 
channels are dednced from a ſource 
when once opened. This was the 
aſe of the preſs : Printing was not 
iſcovered till about the year 1430: 
la thirty years more it was applied 
to the multiplication of drawings. 
Authors had ſcarce ſeen that faci- 
ly of diſperſing their works, be- 
fore painters received an almoſt 
equal advantage. To each was 
endleſs fame in a manner inſured, 
If they had merit to challenge it. 
With regard to prints, the new 
fllcovery aſſociated the profeſſors 
in ſome degree with the great maſ- 
ers whoſe works they copied. 
This intimate connection between 
printers and engravers makes ſome 
account of the latter a neceſſary 
pplement to the hiſtory of the 
former, But if this country has 
dot produced many men of genius 
IN the nobler branch, it has been 
ſill more deficient in excellent en- 
ven. Mr. Vertue had been 
Ike induſtrious in hunting after 
nonuments of the latter profeſſion; 
e was of it himſelf; but as the 
Wilts were less illuſtrious, his la- 


Till the arrival of Hollar the art 


of etigitving was in England al- 
moſt confined to portraits. Vertue 


thought what wis produced here, 


before the reiga of King James, 


of ſo little conſequence, that in a 


etch which he had made for a 
beginning, he profeſſedly dates his 
accoant from the year 1600. If I 
take it up earlier, it is merely to 
give à compleat hiſtory, which 
will be comprebended in à few 
lines; and the materials for which 
I have chiefly gathered from his 
papers, and from the Typographt- 


"cal 'Antiquities of Mr. Ames. 


Mr. Evelyn ſays the art of en- 
graving, and working off from, 
plates of copper, did not appear 
till about the year 1490; that ie, 
it was not brought to perfection 
from the hints gathered from topo- 
graphy : yet it is certain, that in 
1460 Maſo Finiguerra, a gold- 
ſmith of Florence, by an accident 
that might have given birth to the 
rolling-preſs, without the antece- 
dent diſcovery of printing, did 
actually light upon the method of 
taking off ſtamps from an engraved 
plate. Caſting a piece of ſuch 
plate into melted brimſtone, he 
obſerved that the exact impreſſion 
of the engraving was left upon the 
ſurface of the cold brimſtone 
marked by lines of black. He 
repeated the experiment on moiſt- 
enced paper, rolling it gently with 
a roller. It ſucceeded. He com- 
munyzcated the diſcovery to Baceio 
Baldini, of his own profeſſion and 
city. The latter purſued the in- 
vention with ſucceſs, and engraved 
ſeveral plates from — — 
Sandro Botticello, Which ing 
ſeen by Andrea Mantegna, he not 
only aſſiſted Baldini with deſigns, 
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but cultivated the new art himſelf. 
It had not been long in vogue be- 
ſore Hugh da Carpi tried the ſame 
experiment with wood, and even 
added a variety of tints by uſing 
different ſtamps, for the gradua- 
tions of lights and ſhades; a me- 
thod revired here ſome 8 a 
with much ſucceſs by Kirkall, and 
fince at Venice by Jackſon, though 
very im perfectly. N I 11 | ") 
From Italy 6 nf. ſoon 
travelled: into Flanders, where it 
\ was fiiſt practiſed. by one Martin 
of Antwerp. He was followed by 
Albert Durer, who carried the art 
to a great height conſidering how 
bad the taſte was of the age and 
country in which he lived. His 
fidelity to what he ſaw, was at 
once his fame and misfortune; he 
was happy in copying nature, but 
it was nature diſguiſed and hid 
under ungraceful forms, With 
neither choice of ſubjects or beau- 
ty, his induſtry gave merit even 
to uglinefs and abſurdicy. Con- 
fining his labours almoſt wholly to 
religious and legendary hiſtories, 
he turned the Teſtament into 
the Hiſtory of a Flemiſh Village; 
the habits of Herod, Pilate, Jo- 
ſeph, &c. their dwellings, their 
utenſils, and their cuſtoms, were 
all Gothic and European; his 
Virgin Mary was the heroine of a 
Kermis. Lucas of Leyden imi- 
tated him in all his faults, and 
was ſtill more burleſque in his re- 
preſentations. It was not till Ra- 
phael had formed Marc- Antonio, 
that engraving placed itſelf with 
dignity by the fide of painting. 
When the art reached Eng- 
land does not appear. It is a no- 
torious blunder in Chambers to 
ſay it was firſt brought from Ant- 
werp by Speed in the reign of 
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plates for their devices aud rebuſes 


through the body of the work. ] 


edition of his Game at Chel; hd 


.Caxton's ſacceſtor, prefixed to 


2 Iſt. In ſome degree; 
ad it almoſt as ſoon as Printing 
the printers themſelves uſing fall 


Caxton's Golden Legend hes it 


the beginning a group of aing 
and many other cuts diſperſeſ 


was printed in 1483. The ſeegry 


cuts too: So has his Le Morte 4 
Hrubur. Wynkyn de Worge 


title of the Statutes, in the hin 
year of Henry VII. a plate wit 
the king's arms, creſts, &c. a coy 
of which is given in the Life 9 
Wynkyn; by Ames in his Type 
| gs Antiquities, p. 79. The 
ame printer exhibited fever 
books adorned with cuts, forms of 
which are particularly deſcribed 


by his Biographer, in pages & 


88, 89. S gequentibus, to 
The ſubſequent printers con N 
tinued to ornament their book 
with wooden cuts. One conſider T 
able work, publiſhed by [ont | 
Raſtell, was diftinguithed by pff 
of uncommon merit for that ap! add, 
It was'talled 7 he Pajlrme of th uth 
Peeple, and by Biſhop Nichol! * 1 
in his Hiſtorical Library, Nef 
. Chronicle. "This ſcarce book, of 60 
very large fize, I ſaw at the al 
tion of Mr. Ames's library; it hat * 
many cuts, eighteen ef which vet Te 
in great folio, rev:eſenting th "1 
kings of England, fo well deſign 7 
ed and boldly executes as to le , 
attributed to Holbein, though | En 
think they were not of his hand a. 
I ſhalt mention one more bon * 
with wooden cuts, (though ſeren mY 
are recorded by Ames); n 
Grafton's Chronicle, prints n 
1569, and containing many e ; 


as of William the Conqueror, 1 


1 


Fut, and Queen Elizabeth, &c. 
let eren though portraits were 
oſed in books, L find no trace of 
ſagle prints b g wrought off in 
that age. Thoie F have mention- 
ad in a former volume as com- 
poſing part of the collection of 
Henry, VIII, were probably the 
odoctions of foreign artiſts. The 
iet book that appeared with euts 
tom eopper- plates, at leaſt the 
fr{t that ſo induſtrious an enquir- 
r as Mr. Ames had obſerved, 
un, The Birth of Mankind, 
otherwiſe called, The Womans 
Book,” dedicated to Queen Ca- 
thine, and publiſhed by Thomas 
Rolande in 1549, with many ſmall 
copper cuts, but to theſe no name 
was affixed,” 


As Eſſay on Hiffory, in three Epiſtles 
% Edward Gibbon, E/q; v 
Nats. By William Hayley, EV. 


T has been the fortune of few 
poets to | begin their career 
with ſuch univerſal; and, we may 
add, undivided applauſe, as the 
author of the eſſay now before us. 
[tis no ſmall part of his merit, 
that in times, not perhaps ſo very 
Celicient in poetical abilities, as 
remarkable for countenancing the 
malt frivolous and licentious abuſe 
of them, he has made choice of 
ſabjects which the Engliſh muſe 
need not bluſh to decorate. The 
Elay on Painting is a convincing 
proof of his talents in that mixed 
and of poetry, which is partly 
Udaftic, partly deſcriptive; and 
bis Epiſtle on the Death of Mr. 
[nornton, and the Ode to Mr. 
Howard, ſhew that he is no weak 
matter of the pathetic, 


His poetical talents, without be- 


ACCOUNT. OF BOOKS. 


ing marked by any ſtrong caſt of 
original genius, are of that ſort, 
which is well qualified te | adorn 
philoſophy, and illuminate - the 
dictates of reaſon and good ſenſe. 
He poſſeſſes a confiderable com- 
mand of figurative language: his 
verſiſication, though it has no 
great compaſs or variety, is eaſy, 
flowing, and harmonious: his in- 
vention is quick and fertile: his 
imagery new and various: his ſi- 
miles are novel, frequent, and 
happily applied. 


The poem now before us is di- 


vided into three parts. In the 
firſt, after ſome general reflections 
on his ſubject, the author traces 
the progreſs of hiſtory from 


the rude ſymbol on the artleſs ſtones 


to thoſe models of hiſtorical com- 

poſition which we owe to the ge- 

nius of Athens. The following 

re flections on the ſcarcity of great 

hiſtorians, and the impoſſibility of 

attaining to perfection, ate equal- 

ly juſt and beautiful. | 

Pure, faultleſs writing, like tranſmuted 
gold, 

Mortals may wiſh, but never ſhall behold : 

Let genius ſtill this glorious object own, 

And ſeek Perſection's philoſophic ſtone! 

For while the mind, in Study's toilſome 
hours, 

Tries on the long reſearch her latent 
powers, 

New wonders rife, to pay her patient 
thought, 

Inferior only to the prize ſhe ſought, 


Nor are thoſe lines lefs poetical, 
in which he introduces Herodotus 
at the head of his Iiftoric wor- 
thies. 


Behold the hiftoric fre! 
Ionic rofes mark his (oſt attire; 

* 4 * 1 0 N * 
Bold in his air, but graceful in his mein, 


As the fair figure ct his favoured queen, 
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And grmefut Xerxes-oven'd ber more than 


210 n Tang to moſty} ens 
Te haratters"of Thiicydides, 
Yeuophion,” Polybius,” Salut, Li: 
vy, and Tacitus, are afterwards 
dtawa with great ſpitit and judg- 
ment. 100 2 | 


UO Free .YT117 Dri NO! 74 
The poet next addreſſes himſelf 


to Biography, of Which he ſeems 
to conſider Plutarch as the father, 
Thie muſt be done rather on the 
account of his excellency, than the 
priority of his claim; ſince Dio- 
enes Laertius has left us a valua- 
ble work of che fame kind. But 
probably, the author has omitted 
this latter writer, as ha» g com- 
piled rather the hiſtory © hiloſo- 
phical opinions, than of the ac- 
tions of mankind.— The charac- 
ters of Marcellinus and Anna 
Comnena conclude this part. 
The ſecond epiſtle commences 
with the Monkiſn hiſtorians,” to 
whoſe merits and defects the au- 
thor has done juftice in a manner 
much to the credit both of his can- 
dour and diſcernment. —The prin- 
cipal Italian, Spaniſh, and French 
writers follow; and theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by the later hiſtorians of 
our on country. Phe numerous 
extracts we have already given 
from this part of the poem, in our 
pattical article, makes it unneceſ- 


fary to add more here, and will 


in à great meaſure” enable our 
readers to judge for themſelves of 
our author's abilities both as a poet 
3 critic. | 4 19 9 
The ſources of the principal de- 


ſects in hiſtory, and its general 


laws, are the ſubjetts of the third 


epiſtſe.— This, as our author ſeems 


to have been well aware, is the 


9 
e 15997 
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noſt im portant and di 
5 e. e 
A basebeen well obſerved of th, 
Hay on tranſlated Verſe, ** that Ret. 
common bas indeed deſerved hi 
Praiſes, bad they been given vi 
diſcernment, and beſtowed ng © 
„the roles chemſelves, but the an 
with which they are introduced 
aud the decorations with whic, 
they are 'adorned” As to M. 
Hayley, though we cannot alloy 
that he deſerves no praiſe as the 
legiſlator of hiſtory, yet we mul 
confeſs that he is very far fron 
haying given us a complete code, 
n enumerating the defeSs of hil. 
torians, he has confined himſelf tg 
what relates to the ſubjeRt-mate; 
of hiſtory, and has not entered x 
all into thoſe which ariſe fron 
faults in the ſtyle and manner, 
The rules which he afterwards lay 
down on that ſubject, are too ge 
neral and indefinite to be capable 

of uſeful application. 
Vanity, national and private, 
flattery, party - ſpirit, ſuperſlition, 
and falſe philoſophy, are the 
ſources from which he derives the 
principal faults in hiſtory. Theſe 
topics he has touched with great 
ſpirit, and illuſtrated with a va 
riety of poetical images. Seats 
ing of flattery he ſays: 


But arts of deeper guile, and baſer wrorg, 

To Adulation's ſubtle ſcribas belong! 

They oft, their preſent idols to exit, 

Profanely burſt the conſecrated vault; 

Steal from the buried chict bright fle 
nour's plame, | 

Or ſtain with >iander's gall the Stateſman 
tom: 

Stay, facritegious ſlaves! with reverens 
tread 

O'er the bleſt aſhes of the worthy lead! 

See! where, wninjur'd by the chan! 


damp, 
The Veftal, Virtug, with undying — 


oh 


bis wh N Cardin of re 2221 


100 (ay abet, from the” 4 - 


SLOT KgGET i 


> earth, | 
es yur il iy and vindigazes ther 
0 tener " who böten Excellenes be. 


je, © 
x76 fboth the forth ten a living 
411 6 Pride 021 15% 
s Go! gd with Adadaijoa's feeble rays: 
«Thi, TN pageant of your paſſing 


Vor hope 0 mit, on dale Detraftion's 
:«feroth, © 7 1. 
muf 1 A TuLLY/s Pony or) a baun 
from 1 ſoul! 
| Juſt Nature will | abhor, and Virtue ſeorn 


That Pen, tho” doquence its pag 
Which, d brib'd 'by Mmgerent; of * 


pretence 
To ſubtler Wit, and a 
Senſe, 
| Would blot the praiſe on public toils be- 
* ſtow'd, 
der. And Patriot paſſions, as à jeſt, explode. 


ay The charakter of an accompliſh- 
1 ed hiſtorian is drawn with great 
force and boldneſs, 


Fir other views the liberal Genius fire, 
Whoſe toils to pure Hiſtoric praiſe aſpire ; 
Nor Moderation's dupe, nor Faction's 
brave, 
Nor Guilt's apologiſt, nor Flattery's ſlave; 
Wiſe, but not cunning; temperate, not 
cold; 
Serzant 'of Truth, and in that ſervice 
bold; 
Free from al biaſs, ſave that juſt controul 
By which mild Nature ſw: ays the manly 
ſoul, 
And Reaſon's philanthropic ſpirit draws 
lo Virtue's intereſt, and Freedom's cauſe; 
Thoſe great ennoblers of the human name, 
Pug ſings of power, oi happineſs, and 


The neceſſity of chuſing a ſub- 
jet that is important and intereſt- 
ing, is judiciouſly ſhewn from the 


ger of dwelling on the diſtant and 
minute parts of à ſubject really 
wereſipg, is pointed out in the 
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failure of Knolles; and the dan- 


example of Milton. Beta 
deſect in an hiſtorian our aut 

lays down to de, his ſupporting 
any ſyſtem of tyranny. With his 


warm and animated arge 
on this e *  conclnds 
our and. Wee 


Neglebt alone UE thelr 07 5 o 

Whoſe wand ring wearies our ben 
ſenſes s? f 

Bur: ul Abhorrence brands his) —_ 


Who, — to ut his ABEL $ fame; | 


With Shinder's rage the pen of Hiſtoty 
- graſp, © 
and pour ow thence the poiſon of the 


Ap; 

＋ he myurd'rous falſchood, ifling Ho- 

nmour's breath 

The flaviſh tenet, Public Virtue's death! 

With all that undermines 2 ann 
health, 

And robs the People of their richeſt 
wealth 

Ye tools of Tyranny ! whoſe fervile guile 

Would thus pollute the records of our iſle, 

Behold your Leader curſt with public 
hate, 

And read your juſt reward in Bzavy's 
fate ! 


—__—. 


— 


Memoirs of the Life of David Gar- 


rick, E: interſper/ed with Cha- 
raters and Anecdotes of his T bea- 
trical Contemporaries. By Tho- 
mas Davies, 2 Pol. So. 


HE life of Mr. Garrick is 

ſo intimate ly connected with 
the hiſtory of the ſtage, of hich 
he was the unrivalled ornament 
and a ſucceſsful manager for up- 
wards of thirty years, that-his bio- 
rapher has judiciouſly choſen. to 
join them in theſe volumes. The 
lovers of theatrical anecdotes will 
find them a valuable continuation 
of the Apology of Colley Cibber, and 
both thoſe who act, aud thoſe who 
go to ſee plays, will meet with 
Q 4 hiats 
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hints for improvement, or ſubjects 
for. com pariſon.— The author ap- 
ears to be every way well quali- 
fed for the taſk he has under- 
taken A long acquaintance with 
the ſtage, as he himſelf informs 
us, and an earneſt inclination to 


extel in the profeſſion of acting, 
to Which he was for many years at- 


tached, afforded him an opportu- 
nity to know much of plays and 
To this ac- 
count of himſelf we muſt in gui 
tice add, that the many proofs of 
candour and good ſenſe, Which he 
has, given throughout his perfor- 


mance, leave no room to ſuſpect, 


that he has wilfully miſrepreſent- 
ed either facts or characters. 

As we have already given our 
readers an account of the Life of 


Mr. Garrick, which we do not 
find to differ materially from what 


is related of him in theſe memoirs, 
we ſhall ſelect, for their enter- 
tainment, ſuch parts of the work 
before us, as relate to the moſt ce- 
lebrated of his cotemporaries. 


Of Mr. Fleetwood, the paten- 


tee, and the revolt of the come- 
dians of Drury-lane in 1743, he 


ves the following account. 


Charles Fleetwood, Eſq; was 


a gentleman of an antient and re- 
ſpectable family, poſſeſſed of a 
large paternal eſtate. His perſon 
was genteel, and his manner ele- 
gant. His acquaintance, in the 
early part of liſe, with certain 
perſons of rank and diſtinction, 

oved fatal to him; they drew 

im into many faſnionable irregu- 
larities and exceſſes; they gave 
him an unlucky and extravagant 
habit for play. Amongſt thoſe who 
are addicted to gaming, there are 
many young men of family and 
fortune, who are imprudent -and 
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undeſigning g; they generally fall a 
prey to the artful, the avaricious 
and fraudulent: the betrayed, i 
their turns, become the betrayers; 


nor from this cenſure was M- 


Fleetwood exempted. 
With the remains of his fortune 
he was perſuaded, by ſome of hig 
acquaintance, ta - Purchaſe the 
greateſt ; part of Drury-lare pa- 
tent, He fortunately bought at 2 
time when the proprietors, by 2 
run of ill ſucceſs, were become 
weary of their bargain, and will. 
ing to fell cheap what they hid 
bought at a high price. They 
had weakly fallen out with tle 
moſt eſteemed of their players, on 
account of a ſmall advance in (a. 
lary, which they had demanded; 
the ſum in diſpute did not, I he. 
lieve, much exceed 4co1l. per 
annum. 'Fhe aQors revolted, and 
opened the little theatre in the 
Hay-market with ſome appearance 
of ſucceſs. | 
Fleetwood brought back the ſe. 
ceders, and united the two com- 
nies of Drury-lane and the 
Iay-market. When this was ac- 
compliſhed, he tried all method; 
to ſtrengthen his troop, by gain- 
ing ſome actors of merit from Co- 
vent-garden theatre, with large 
and unuſual offers. Mr. Quin 
was perſuaded to leave his old 
maſter Rich, under whole thes- 
trical banners he had fought 
twenty years, for the advantageous 
income of gol. a: falary till then 
unknown in any Englith theatre, 
'This was, indeed, to him an an- 
nual increaſe of 200]. but it mul 
be confeſſed that Quin offered to 
remain in his old ſtation for a ef 
ſum than that which Fleetwoo! 
offered to give him; but Rich , 
fuſed-the propoſal, and declared 


nat 


4at no actor was worth more than 
30ol. per annum. 13: 07: 494% 
For ſome years, by the prudent 
advice of the principal players, 
nore eſpecially, I believe, of Mr. 
Charles Macklin, who was the 
caly player I ever heard of, that 
nade acting à ſcience ;; and the 
anremitted labours of this actor, 
Quin, Clive, Pritchard, and ſome 
athers, the theatre at Drury-lane 
waz in a ſtate of conſiderable cre- 
dit, and generally filled with the 
choiceſt company. But it was im- 
xoſſible to reſtrain ſo irregular and 
expenſive a man as the patentee 
within tne bounds of prudence 
and economy. After he had hap- 
phy been obliged to forſake the 
practice of high play, and had 
&lerted Arthur's “, he was ſeized 
with an unaccountable paſſion for 
ow diverſion, and took a ſtrange 
delight in the company of the 
meaneſt of the human ſpecies. 
Fhis man of genteel addreſs and 
polite manners conceived a pecu- 
liar fondneſs for the profeſſors of 
the art of boxing; his time was 
dirided between ſturdy athletics 
and ridiculous buffoons ; between 
Broughton, James, and Taylor, 
the moſt eminent of our boxers, 
and thetumblers of Sadler's- Wells; 
the heroic combatants of Hockley 
in the Hole and the Bear-Garden 
praced the patentee's levee almoſt 
every morning. 
vome time before Mr. Garrick's 
engagement with this manager, 
be had brought all the jnmates of 
diller's. Wells upon his ſtage, and 
entertained the public with fights 
df tall monſters and contemptible 
Mpe-dancers, ——— 2 
Ihe theatre was farmed to one 
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- Pierſon, his treaſurer, who bad 
lent large ſams of money to the 
manager.” This fellow confidered 
the merits of the beſt actors in no 
other view than as they contributed 
to the payment of his loan; the 
jaſt and legal demands of the actors 
were treated by him with inſo- 
lence and contempt: he was civil 
to Mr. Garrick, indeed, becauſe 
he hoped, by his acting, to 
back We money he had riſe ed 
upon the patent. aka; 
In this diſtracted ftate of Fleet- 
wood's management, the ill treat- 
ment of the players ſeemed to call 
aloud ſor redreſs. Bailiffs were 
often in poſſeſſion of the theatre; 
and the properties, eloaths, and 
other ſtage ornaments of the com- 
medians, were ſometimes ſeized 
upon by theſe low implements of 
the law, Many ridiculous con- 
teſts and foojiſh ſquabbles between 
the actors and theſe licenſed har- 
pies might here be recorded for 
the reader's amuſement; I fthall 
content myſelf with relating one 
of them. 'The hat of king Rich- 
ard the Third, by being adoraed 
with jewels of paſte, feathers, and 
other ornaments, ſeemed, to the 
ſheriff's officers, a prey worthy of 
their ſeizure; but honeſt Davy, 
Mr. Garrick's Welch ſervant, gold 
them, they did not know what 
they were about; For, look you, 
ſaid Davy, that hat belongs to 
the king.” The fellows imagin- 
ing that what was meant of Rich- 
ard the Third was ſpoken of George 
the Second, reſigned their prey, 
though with ſome reluctance. 
Repeated, but ineffectual ap- 
-plications, were made to the pa- 
tentee, for removal of grievances, 


* Generally called White's Chocolate - Houſe. 


by 


by Garrick, Macklia, Pritchard; 
and others. It is true, he did not 
treat their remonſtrances with 
haughtineſt ab bis 2reafuret did; 


be liſtened to their addreſſes with 


at calmneſs, as well as affabi- 

5 he owned the juſtice of their 
repteſentatious, and ther vectitude 
of their demands; he was moſt 
heartily ſorry, he proteſted, for 
what was paſt, and promiſed very 
ſoletinly to reform every thing 
that was aniifs. — Fair iſes 
ſtequently made, and -as' often 
broken, will tire out che moſt pa- 
tient tempers; the clamours of 
the actors, bot eſpecially thoſe 
who had no means of ſubſiſtence 


but their weekly income, were 


now ſo loud and urgent, that it 
decame neceſſary to look about in 
earneſt for ſome means of ſubſtan- 
tial redreſs, | | 
About the end of the ſummer 
1747, the actors ſound leiſure to 
digeſt aeplan for removing the 
rievances under which they had 
long patiently ſuffered. About 
a dozen of them, the chief of 
whom were Garrick, Macklin, 
Havard,' Berry, Blakes, Mrs. 
Pritchard and Mrs. Cirve, with 
Mills, and his wife, entered into 
an aſſociation, to which others 
were invited. A formal apree- 
ment was figned, by which they 
obliged themſelves not to accede 
to any terms which might be pro- 
poſed to them by tbe patentee, 
without the conſent of all the ſub- 
ſeribers.” 8 . 
The players were in hopes tha 
the lord chamberlain would be in- 
daced to grant them his favour 
and protection; and, in imitation 


of one of his predeceſſors, the 


witty and benevolent earl of Dor- 


ſer, who reſcued Betterton, Mrs. 
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Barry,” and other aggrieved a8 
from the tyranny and ppl 


of Chriſtupher Rich, the old pa- 


tente of Drury-lane playhouſe, 


— 


1 a _ or patent 
r acting plays at the Operach 
or elſewhere. ITbey 4 * 
petition, in which they ſtated theip 
grievances” very exactly, and (up. 
ported their claim to redreſs fron 
a' variety of facts which they of. 
ſered to prove. nan 
The duke of Grafton, who wa 
then chamberlain, received the 
petition of the players with cold. 
neſs; inſtead of examining into 
the merits of their complaints, he 
defired' to know the amount of 
their annual ſtipends. He was 
much ſurpriaed ro be informed, 
that a man could gain, merely by 
Fi b. the yearly falary of 500), 
His grace obſerved, that a near 
relation of his, who was then an 
inferior officer in the navy, ex- 
_ his life in behalf of his 
ing and country for lefs than 
half that ſum. All attempts to 
convince the duke that juttice and 
right were on the fide of the peti- 
tioners, were to no purpoſe. 

It requires but litile art of res. 
ſoning to confute the duke's argu- 
meat: his attempt to compare 2 
principal actor's income with that 
of a ſubaltern officer, was very il! 
founded: every gentleman that 
would wiſh to riſe in the fleet of 
the army, is abliged to go throug? 
the ſeveral gradations of preter- 
ment; but the midthipman and 
the cadet both hope to riſe to the 
higheſt office which they can pol- 
ſibly attain; Beſides, genius eps 
beyond the tedious formalities 0f 
progreſſive ſervice and limites 
practice. Hawke, Howe, ad 
Keppel, were forced to /erve " 


Ls 
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fie navy ſome time before they 
ctzined to the rank of heutenant ; 
Garrick, Chve; and Cibber, from 
he firſt. trial of their abilities, 
proved | themſelves | accompliſhed 
cometians.—! 7 7519 20000 100 

Whilſt cbe om were buſy in 
gaining frien o their cauſe, and 
o promote their ſucceſs with the 
lord chamberlain, the patentee was 
16t idle; he endeavoured to raiſe 
recruits amongſt all the itinerant 
itors/ in England. Before they 
proceeded to greater hoſtilities, 
tach party ſtrove: to juſtify their 
cauſe by appealing to the public 
fom the preſs. - Paul Whitehead, 
it is faid, drew his pen for the 
manager; and William Guthrie, 
the hiſtorian, was the champion 
for Mr. Garrick and his party. 

Towards the middle.of Septem- 
her, the manager was determined 
to open his theatre; but, on muſ- 
tering his forces, he found him- 
ſelf fo werk, that he could ſcarce 
act any play whatever. But upon 
being joined by Mrs. Bennet, an 
uſeful attreſs, whom he ſuſpected 
to be gone over to the revolters, 
and by the aſſiſtance of ſome new- 
raifed forces, he announced in his 
play-bills the Conſcious Lovers, 
lor deptem ber the zoth, the uſual 
ume of beginning to act plays in 
ide metropolis, $31 5 

The compaſſion of the public, 
the efforts of friends, and motives 
of curioſity, concurred to bring 
together a pretty full audience; 
and the play, though but tolera- 
bly added, paſſed with applauſe. 
The con teſt between the manager 
and the ſeceders became ſoon very 
eequa), 
applications for a new patent in- 
etectual. There was now no re- 
mecy left, but to agree with the 


The latter found all 


—— —́——ũ———P — — —— 
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manager upon the beſt terms that 


could be obtained. The matter 
ended, as it might bave been fore- 


ſeen, from the moment the cham- 


berlain turned his back upon the 
players. Some of the principal 
actors, and ſuch as were abſolute - 
ly neceſſary to the conducting of 
the theatrical machine, were ad- 
mitted to favour upon reaſonable 
terms, and were allowed the ſame 
annual ſtipends which they enjoy- 
ed before the ſeceſſion; others of 
leſs conſequence were abridged of 
half their income. 
Mr. Lacy ſucceeded Fleetwood 
as manager of Drury- lane; at the 
ſame time Rich, the inventor of 
our modern pantomime, govern- 
ed the theatre at Covent-garden, 
The characters of theſe two lead- 
ers, and the 1mportant event of 
the campaign of 1747, are thus 

deicribed, 
john Rich, the ſon of Chriſto- 
pher Rich, formerly patentee of 
Drury-lane theatre, ſeems to have 
imbibed, from his very early 
years, a diſlike of the people with 
whom he was deſtined to live and 
daily converſe. We are told, that 
his father wiſhed rather to acquire 
wealth by French dancers, Italian 
ſingers, and every other exotic ex- 
hibition, than by the united ſkill 
of the moſt accompliſhed come- 
dians, "The ſon inherited the ſame 
odd taſte; for being left by his 
father in the joint poſſeſſion of the 
patent with his brother Chriſto- 
pher, and after having ineffectu- 
ally tried his talent for acting in 
the part of the Earl of Eſſex, and 
ſome other important charaQer, 
he applied bimſelf to the ſtudy of 
pantomimical repreſentation. In 
this he was happily very fortunate. 
He formed a kind of harlequinade, 
unknown 


2. — 


unknown to this, and, I believe, 
to any other country, which he 
called a pantomime: | ic. conſiſted 
of two paris, one ſerious and the 
other comic. By the help of gay 
ſcenes, fine habits, grand dances, 
appropriated muſic, and other de- 
corations, he exhibited a ſtory 
from Ovid's Metamorphoſis, or 
ſome other fabulous writer: be- 
tween the pauſes, or. als of this 
ſerious repreſentation, he inter- 
wove 4 comic fable, conliſting 
chiefly, of the courtſhip of Harie- 

uin and Columbine, with a va- 
riety of ſurpriſing adventures and 
ſodden transſormations, which 
were produced by the magic wand 
of Harlequin. —— | 

It is 4, very ſingular circum- 
Rance, that rv all the pantomimes 


which Rich brought on the ſtage, 


from the Harlequin Sorcerer, in 
the year 1717, to the Jait which 
was exhibited a year before his 
death, which fell cut in 1761, 
there, was ſcarce one which failed 
to pleaſe the public, who teſtified 
their approbation of them forty or 
fifty nights ſucceſiively,—-— 
Mr. Lacy, the rival of Mr. 
Rich, was a man of good under- 
ſtanding, uncultivated by educa- 
tion. — By a ſucceſſion of ſchemes 
ke endeavoured to attajn affluence 
and independence. The firſt dawn 
ol his proſperity he owed to his 
ojecting the rotunda of Rane- 
= about forty years ſince, 
which gained him the ſum of 
4000l. bis building is a ſtand- 
ing monument of his taſte and in- 
genuity.. His being. appointed 
manager for the bankers, who 
purchaſed the remainder of Mr. 
Fleetwood's patent, with a third 
of his own, advanced him M111 
kigher to public notice; and the 
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misfortunes of theſe men 
perhaps to an utter deſe 
theatrical entertain ments, in the 
year of the Scotch rebellion i 
1745, were occafionally the mi. 
ing of his fortune ; fer havin 


, Owin 
tion gf 


during the time he was 3 man. 


ger, frequently attended the duke 
of Grafton, then lord chamber. 
lain, in his hunting parties, he 6h 
far ingratiated himſelf in 5 
grace's favour, that he afterward, 
at the expiration of the old f. 
tent, obtained on very reaſonabe 
terms a new one, the half of which 
Mr. Garrick purchaſed, 

Mr. Lacy was active and enter. 
prifing: He brought Barry from li. 
land; and, at the ſame time, ſecut. 
ed Macklin, Yates, Berry, Beard, 
Neale, Taſwell, Mrs. Clive, Mr, 
Woffington, Mr. and Mrs, Gif. 
fard, and others. He appeared 
ſo formidable to Rich, that, by 
the advice of his coun ſellors, he 
immediately entered into a treaty 
with Mr. Garrick, Mr. Quin, aud 
Mrs. Cibber. Mrs. Pritchard, 
Meſſrs. Woodward, Chapman, 
Hippiſley, and Mrs. Green, he 
had already bound to himſelf by 
articles, 

It is not, perhaps, more diff. 
cult to ſettle the covenants of x 


league between mighty monarchs, 


than to adjuſt the preliminaries d 
a treaty in which the high and 
potent princes and princeites 0! 4 
theatre are the parties. Mr, Gu. 
rick. and Mr. Quin had too mud 
ſenſe and temper to ſquabble about 
trifles. After one or two previous 
and friendly meetings, they fe 
lected ſuch characters as they it. 
tended to act without being obliy 
ed to join in the ſame play. Sone 
parts were to be acted by them 3 
ternately, particularly W 11 

Ale 
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Third and Othello. The great 
1-o!ty lay in chuſing ſuch plays 
zz they might both appear in to 
vantage. The following parts 
hey conſented, as far as I can 
collect, to act together: Loth- 
rio and Horatio in the Fair Pe- 
nitent ; in jane Shore, Haſtings 
and Gloſter; in Henry the Fourth, 

(ert part) Hotſpur and Falſtaff; 
in the Diſtreſſed Mother, Oreſtes, 
Garrick ; Pyrrhus, Quin; and, 1 
believe, Brutus and Caius in Ju- 
lus Cæſar. I have ſeen the cha- 
rater of Caſſius accurately deli- 
neated in Mr. Garrick's own hand- 
writing, which he had extracted 
from Bale; and it is very proba- 
ble that he had given his conſent 
to act the- part, but that, on ſe- 
nous reflection, he had renounced 
his intention, as the weight of ap- 
plauſe, in the much-admired ſcene 
between theſe great men in the 
fourth act of the play, muſt have 
fallen to the ſhare of Brutus, 
There was another reafon for re- 
jeding Caſſius, which, in all pro- 
bability, had its force with him; 
he would never willingly put on 
tie Roman habit. 

Mr. Quin foon found, that his 
competition with Mr. Garrick, 
Wioſe reputation was hourly in- 
creaſing, whilſt his own was on 
the decline, would ſoon become 
nefeftaal., His Richard the 
Third could ſcarce draw together 
a decent appearance of company 
in the boxes; and he was, wich 
ſome difficulty, tolerated in the 
part, when Garrick acted the ſam 
charakter to crowd-d houſes, an 
With very great applauſe. 


The town had often wiſhed to 


fee theſe great actors fairly match- 
ed in two characters of almoſt 
equal importance, The Fair Pe- 
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nitent preſented an opportunity to 
diſplay their ſeveral merits; though 
it muſt be owned, that the ba- 
lance was as much in favor of 
Quin, as the advocate of virtue is 
ſaperior in argument to the do- 

fender of libertiniſm. WOES 
The ſhouts of applanſe; when 
Horatio and Lothario met on the 
ſtage together in the ſecond act, 
were ſo loud, and ſo often repeat- 
ed, before the audience permitted 
them to ſpeak, that the comba- 
tants ſeemed to be diſconcerted. 
It was obſerved that Qvin chang- 
ed colour, and Garrick ſeemed to 
be embarraſſed; and, it muſt be 
owned, that theſe actors were ne- 
ver leſs maſters of themſelves, 
than on the fitſt night of the con- 
teſt for pre em inence. | 
Notwithſtanding the evident diſ- 
parity ariſing from one actor's 
pleading the cauſe of trath and 
virtue, and the other being en- 
gaged on the ſide of licenttouſneſs 
and profiigacy, Mr. Quin was, in 
the opinion of the beſt judges, 
fairly defeated ; by ftriving to do 
too much, he miſſed the mark at 
which he aimed. The character 
of Horatio is compounded of de- 
liberate conrage, warm friendſhip, 
and cool contempt of vice. The 
laſt Quin had in a ſuperior dee 
gree, but could not riſe to an equal 
expreſſion of the other two. The 
ſtrong emphaſis which he Ramped 
on almoſt every word in a line, 
robbed the whole of that eaſe and 
graceful familiarity which ſhould 
have accompanied the elocution 
and action of a man who 1s calmly 
chaſtiſing a vain and audacious 
boaſter. | 
When Lothario gave Horatio 
the challenge, Quin, inſtead of 
accepting it inſtancaneoully, _ 
che 
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the determined and une mbarraſſed 
bro of ſuperior bravety, made a 
long pauſe, and dragged out che 
words, Darda Wonen 


in ſuch a manner as to make it 
appear abſolutely ludicrous. He 


pauſed ſo long before he e, 
— ſomebody, it was 184 4h. 
ed out from the gallery, Why 
don't you tell the gentleman 
whether you will meet him or 
not? 5. 4 | 
The ſucceſs of the Lying Valet 
and Lethe induced Mr. Garrick to 
try his fortune once more as a 
writer; and Miſs in her Teens 
was the produce of his muſe; a 
farce, in which cowardice and 
efeminacy are ſo happily con- 
traſted, and ftrongly ridiculed, 
that it will for a long time majn- 
tain its ground in the theatre. 
This petit-piece was ated a great 
number of nights. Mr. Quin was 
called upon to play ſome of his 
characters during its repreſenta- 
tion. He complied at firſt, but 
ſoon after repented : he ſurlily 
ſwore he would not hold up 
tail of any farce. ©* Nor ſhall he,” 
ſaid Mr. Garrick, when he was 
told what Quin had ſaid; 1 
will give him a month's holidays.” 
He picked out of the Roe 
liſt of plays all ſuch as could be 
acted without Quin, and were not 
ſuppoſed to have any internal 
AS > to'draw company of them- 
ſelves. To theſe Mis in her 
Teens was tacked every night for 
above a month, or five weeks. 
Quin would ſometimes, during 
the run of the farce, pay a viſit to 
the theatre; but on being told 
that the houſe was crowded, he 
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would give à ſignificant > 
ang with Wy * bog 
The great run of com 
Covent- garden left e 
a ſtate of inferiority and defpor. 
dency. — Lacy” having about thi 
time, prevailed on the duke 9 
Grafton to promiſe a reveal x 
the Drury-lane patent, he wiſely 
thought, the beſt way to ſecure fh 
valuable an acquiſition as My. 
Garrick, would be to offer him 
the moiety of it. —— 

The tender of ſo conſiderable 
and valuable a thing as the half 
of a patent, was by no means un. 
pleaſing to Mr. Garrick ; he cn. 
ſulted his friends, who all adi. 
ed him to purchaſe it on reaſons. 
ble terms. By paying the mode. 
rate ſum of eight thouſand pounds, 
he became joint- patentee of Drury. 
lane theatre with Mr. Lacy, This 
tran ſaction was finiſhed to the (a- 
tis faction of both parties, about 
the end 'of March, or beginning 
of April, 1747. 

Mr. Rich, though be was vik- 
bly acquiring very large property 
by ſuch a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
ood houſes, and principally by 
the means of bis actors, cid not 
ſeem to enjoy or underſtand the 
happineſs of his ſituation. Ic was 
imagined, by thoſe who knew his 
humour beſt, that he would have 
been better pleaſed to ſee his great 
comedians ſhew away ro empty 
benches, that he might have hes 
an opportunity to mortify thei! 
pride, by bringing out 2 gen 
pantomime, and drawing the tow! 
after his raree-ſhow. Often wou!d 
he take a peep at the houſe througs 
the curtain, and as often, {70 
diſappointment and diſguſt, art 


ſing from the view of a full an» 
ence, 


, te wa tho. 


Ke 
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ence, break out into the following 


expreſhons, = What, are you 
mere! Well, much good may it 
e al on9b169-309v 
K I he might have eaſily 
fxed Mr. Garrick, in his ſervice, 
long before he had | bargained. for 
: hare of Drury-lane patent, he 
zve himſelf. no concern, when 
1 of a matter ſo fatal to 
his intereſt; he rather ſeemed to 
conſider it as à releaſe from a diſ- 
zgreeable engagement, and con- 
ſoled himſelf with mimicking the 
great actor. It was à ridiculous 
light, to ſee the old man upon his 
knees, repeating: Lear's curſe 80 
his daughter, after Garrick's man- 
ner, as he termed it; while ſome 
of the players, who ſRood round 
him, gave him loud applauſes; 
and others, though they were 
obliged to join in the general ap- 
robation, heartily pitied his fol- 
1. and deſpiſed his ignorance. 
[ am authoriſed to aflert, that 
the profits ariſing from plays at 
Covent-garden theatre, from Sep- 
tember 1746, to the end of May, 
1747, amounted to eight thouſand 
me hundred pounds. And let no 
min think this an exorbitant ſum, 
which was earned by a Garrick, in 
conjunction with many excellent 
comedians, when it can be prov- 
ed, that in one year, after paying 
al expences, eleven thouſand 
pounds were the produce of Mr. 
Maddock's (the ſtraw-man's) agi- 
ly, added to the inferior talents 
er the players, at the ſame houſe, 
lone few years afterwards,” —— 
His ſhort ſketch of an actreſs ſo 
celebrated for beauty of counte- 
bance and elegance of form, as 
vell as merit in her profeſſion, as 
Mrs, Woffington, cannot but be 
acceptable to our readers. 
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Mrs. Margaret W | 
born at Dublin in 1718. For ber 
education, in the very early part 


of life, ſhe was indebted to Ma- 


dame Violante, a French woman 
of reputation, and famous 


for feats of agility, She is ocea- 
ſionally mentioned in Swiſt's De- 


fence of Lord Carteret. From 
her inſtructions little Woſſington 
learned that eaſy action and: grace- 
ful deportment, which the after- 
wards | endeavoured, with unre- 
mitting application, to improve. 
When the Beggar's Opera was 
firt acted at Dublin, it was ſo 
much applauded and admired, 
that all ranks of people flocked to 
ſee it, A company of childrem, 
under the title of Lilliputians, 
were encouraged to repreſent this 
favourite piece at the Theatre 
Royal; and Miſs Woffington, 
then in the tenth year of her age, 
made a very diſtinguiſhed figure 
amongſt theſe pigmy comedians. 
She appeared, for the firſt ti me 
in London, at the theatre in Co- 
vent-garden, in 1738. Her choice 
of character excited the curioſity 
of the public: Sir Harry Wild- 
air, acted by a woman, was 2 
novelty : this gay, diſſipated, 
good-humoured rake, ihe repre» 
ſented with ſo much eaſe, ele- 
gance, and propriety of deport- 
ment, that no male actor has 
fince equalled her in that part: 
ſhe acquitted herſelf ſo much to 
the general ſatisfaction, that it 
became faſhionable to ſee Mrs. 
Woffington perſonate Sir Harry 
Wildair. The managers ſoon 
found it to be their intereſt to an- 


-nounce her frequently for that 


favourite. character; it proved 
a coolant charm to fill their 
houſes. 

In 
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In Dublin ſhe tried her powers 
of acting a tragedy rake, for Lo- 
thario is certainly of that caſt; 
but whether ſhe was as greatly ac- 
compliſhed in the manly tread of 
the boſkin'd libertine, as ſhe was 
in the genteel walk of the gay 
gentleman in comedy, I know 
not; but it is certain that ſhe did 
not meet with the ſame approba- 
tion in the part of Lothario, as in 
that of Wildair. 

Her chief merit in acting, I 
think, conſiſted in the repreſenta- 
tion of females in high- rank, and 
of dignified elegance, whoſe graces 
in deportment, as well as foibles, 
- ſhe underſtood, and diſplayed in a 
very lively and pleaſing manner. 
The faſhionable irregularities and 
ſprightly coquetry of a Millamant, 
a Lady Townly, Lady Betty Mo- 
diſh, and Maria in the Non- 
Juror, were exhibited by Wofing- 
ton with that happy eaſe and 
gaiety, and with ſuch powerful 
attraction, that the exceſſes of 


theſe characters appeared not only 


rdonable, but agreeable. 

But this actreſs did not confine 
herſelf to parts of ſuperior ele- 

ance ; ſhe loved to wanton with 
ignorance when combined with 
abſurdity, and to play with petu- 
lance and folly, with peeviſhneſs 
and vulgarity : thoſe who remem- 
ber her Lady Pliant in Congreve's 
Double Dealer, will recollect with 
great pleaſure her whimfical diſ- 
covery of paſſion, and her auk- 
wardly aſſumed prudery: in Mrs, 
Day, in the Committee, ſhe made 
no ſcruple to diſguiſe her beautiful 
countenance, by drawing on 1t 
the lines of deformity, and the 
wrinkles of old age; and to put 
on the tawdry habiliments and 
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vulgar manners of an old h 
critical city vixen. 62 
As, in her profeſſion, ſhe aimed 
— attaining general excellence 
e ſtudied ſeveral parts of dle 
moſt pathetic, as well as 1, 
clas in tragedy ; and was reſyglye 
to perſect herſelf in the grace ang 
grandeur of the French these 
With this view ſhe vifited bah, 
here the was introduced to lz. 
demoiſelle Dumeſnil, an act ·eſz 
celebrated for natural elocution 
and dignified action. Colley 
Cibber, at the age of ſeventy 
profeſſed himſelf Mrs, Wohng. 
ton's humble admirer ; he thonohe 
himſelf happy to be her Ciciſtes 
and inſtructor; his great delicht 
was to play Nykin, or Fondle- 
wife in the Old Batchelor, to her 
Cocky, or Letitia, in the fame 
play. 
On her return from Paris, fhe 
acted with approbation ſome part 
in tragedy, particularly Andro- 
mache and Hermione in the Dil. 
treſſed Mother, which, to ſhew 
her proficiency, ſhe played alier. 
nately ; but ſhe never could attzin 
to that happy art of peaking, 
nor reach that ſkill of touching 
the paſſions, ſo juſtly admired 1n 
Cibber and Pritchard, Old Col 
ley, her maſter, was himſelf 1 
mean actor in tragedy, though be 
was extremely fond of the bun; 
he taught her io recite ſo porp- 
ouſly, that nature and paſo 
were not feldom facnficed to 1 
falſe glare of eloquence. Tit 
teacher inſiſled upon a parcicuid 
tone, as he called it, in the de. 


. 1, +27 
ines 


fied that kingdom, In 1742 3 
de 4aed Cordelia and Opne 14 to 
B Lr ah Hamlet. u hen he 
© mmence> patentee, in 1747, 


ice, 1e f nd her one of the articled 

he fou Rp} 
the medians of Mr. Laey ; but, . as 
b. brought with kim from Covent- 
ved aden Mrs. Cihber and Mrs. 


hard, he thought her conti- 
47 at Drury-lanę Would be at- 
1 ended with many diſagreeable 
* eontentions for characters. Be. 
esl tre that time, Clive and Wof⸗ 
fipton bad claſhed on various 
irafons, Which brought forth 
„ boabbles, diverting enough © to 
"2 WW their ſeveral partizans amongſt the 
iftors. Woffington was well- 
red, feemingly diſpaſhonate, and 
n al times miſtreſs of herſelf, 


le. ire was frank, open, and im- 
her petuoits ; what came uppermoft in 
me 


ter mind, ſhe ſpoke without re- 
ſerve: the other blanted the ſflarp 
ſhe ſpeeches of Clive by her appa- 
ready civil,” but keen and ſarcaſ- 
"_ tic replies; thus ſhe often threw 
Il: Chre off her guard by an arch ſe- 
i erity, which the warmth of the 
other could not eafily parry. 

2in No two women of high rank 
"'» WW ever hated one another more un- 
"> WY 'ffervedly than theſe great dames 
of the theatre. * But though the 
paſhons of each were as loſty as 
thoſe of a firſt 'diitcheſs, yet they 
wanted the courtly aft of conceal- 
Ing them; and this occaſioned 
iow and then a very groteſqde 
kene in the Green room. 

Mrs. W'offington, after acting a 
ew years with NIr. Rich, engag- 
ed herſelf, in 1751, to Mr. She- 
can, the manager of the Dublin 
eatre, Here ſhe continued three 
Jears, and was the admiration of 
de public in a vatiety of parts, 
apc and comic.” Het compan 
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member of a Scotch clan, which 


* * 
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was ſought after by men of ths 
firſt rank aud Aiſtinction; lperfatis 
of che graveſt character, and moſt 
eminent for learning, were ꝓrdud 
of her acquaintance, and charmed 
with her com verſation. Sher wa 
J think; choſen praſident of a fe 
let ſociety of beamx'eſpritsys call 
ed che Beef Steak Club, and was 
the only woman ſin the company. 
She frankly declared, that ſhe 
preferred the company of men to 
that of women; the latter, the 
ſaid, talked of nothing but filks 
and ſcaudal. Whether this parti 
calar prefetence of tlie converſa- 
tion of males might not take its 
riſe from her not being admitted 
to viſit certain ladies of quality, 1 
will not take upon me to ſay; but 
he ceftatnly had not that free ad- 
ceſs to women of rank and virtue 
which was permitted to Oldfelt 
and Cibber; W450 | 
Mrs, Woffington was miſtreſs of 
a good underſtanding; which. was 


much improved by company and 


books. She had a moſt attractive 
ſprightlineſs in her manner, and 
dearly loved to purſue the baga- 
telle of vivacity and humour: ſhe 
was affable, good-natured, ard 
charitable. When ſhe returned 
to London, in 1736; fltie once 
more engaged herfelf to Mr. Rich; 
and died, about à year before his 


death, of a gradual decay. 


Mr. Malloch or Mallet, the au- 
thor of Elvira, and ſeveral other 
dramatick compoſttions, makes too 
conſpicuous a figure in theſe me- 


moirs to be omitted. 


„This aüthor, fays Mr: Davies, 
was, when very young, janitor of 


the High School of Edinburgh. 


His real name was Macgregor, a 


* bad 
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had, rendered. themle!yes T6 bcto- 
rions, as well: as, obnexious to the 
Iaws, for acts of violence and rob- 
bery, that they were obliged, by 
, at of parliament, to change 
name of Macgregor. for: ano- 
er. Our author choſe, that of 
Malloch ; but after having uſed it 
ſome time, and figned it to a de- 
Hicatzon, he thought it ſounded ſo 
unpolicely and was ſo unharmo- 
;nzous,. that he afterwards ſoftened 
i into Mallet. The firſt pro- 
Jugior of his muſe, and when he 
Was very young, was a ſweet and 
Laintive ballad called William and 
Margaret, Captain Thompſon, 
the editor of Andrew Marvell's 
works, declares. that he found this 
poetical noſegay among many other 
productions of the fame author in 
,2a, folio MS. of his works, and 
with ſeveral poems publiſhed by 
Mr. Addiſon in the Spectator. 
The Engliſh poetry, in Mar- 
vell's time, was certainly not ar- 
rived at that elegance and har- 
mony ſo viſible in the ſong of 
Wilham and Margaret, and the 
hymns and verſions. of pſalms in 
the Spectator; which latter bear 
evident marks of their being Mr. 
Addiſon's own compoſition. Nor 
can I preſume to rob Mr. Mallet 
of the merit of writing William 
and Margaret, on ſo flender a 
roof as that of its being found 
in a volume of manuſcript poems 
attributed to Mr. Marvell, a 
name which deſerves. to be revered 
by every ſincere lover of his coun- 
try. Mr. Mallet having diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf as a man of learn- 
Fas and Capacity, was appointed 
vate tutor to his grace the 
Bale of Montroſe, and His bro- 
_ ther, Lord. George Graham. Soon 
after, he went abroad with Mr, 


. 


Oraggs; and aſter be returned ty 
England, he wrote his tragedy of 
Earydice, which was acted at th. 
theatre in Drury-laue in T7 
Aaron Hill wrote the prologue and 
epilogue, and was enthultatticaly 
warm: in his praiſes of the play 


| 
though he found great fault with | 
the acting of it. Varydies is not 
written to the heart; the language p 
is not original in many places N 
but borrowed from Other plays; " 
nor are the ſituations in which the c 
characters are placed intereſting, U 
any more than the charadter * 
themſelves are juſtly or poser. 1 
fully drawn; Periander and Pro. WW + 
cles are Tamerlane and Bajazet, li 
only in diſſimilar ſituations of for. 
tune. 3 c 
We have in this play rage with. F. 
out producing terror, and prief ap 
that cauſes no commiſeration, ne 
Eurydice was conſiderably altetd en 
and revived almoſt thirty years af. WW op 
ter its firſt repreſentation, The WW pl 
principal characters were perſonat- WW to 
ed by Mr, Garrick and Mr, cat 
Cibber, but to no effect. The WW 2d 
paſſions of love and jealouſy are, WW pol 
of all others, the moſt capable ci f 
affecting the minds of the ſpech - to: 
tors; but all che rage of a G2. but 
rick, and pathos of a Cidber, WF ter; 
could not extort a tear from the WW de 
audience. But the author wou, wor 
not take the blame upon bim; and 
he ſat in the orcheſtra, and be and 
towed his execrations plenriſully BN 4s 3 
upon the players, to whom e perl 
attributed the cold reception d the 
his tragedy, bro! 
Soon after the firſt acting e Dry 
Eurydice be publiſhed his pen de 
of Verbal Criticiſm; a ite ep. 


tire on pedants and peda, 
compoſed of ſuck common. Fi 


raillery as that with Which 


ung, 


F 


* 
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4 very ad 


author with Mr. Pope 
lingbroke. | 


Thomſon- aud Mallet: were re- 
commended to the patronage, of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, who 
appointed them both his ſecreta- 
nes, The politicks of St. James's 
end of Leiceſter Houſe being very 


oppoite, theſe Writers were em- 
ployed by tho friends of the prince 
to juſtify his conduct, and vindi- 
cate bis cauſe, by attacking the 
adminiſtration of Sir Robert Wal- 


e, ö aan a 

The two poe ts did not pretend 
to underſtand political argument, 
but wete ſuppoſed capable of in- 
reſting the public in favour of 
tdeir maſter's cauſe by the art of 
vorking up a-fable/in a tragedy, 
ad in the drawing EE 
and giving them ſuch language, 
i at audience could not fail pro- 
periy to apply. Thomſon, under 
ne auſpices of his great patron, 
brought his Agamemnon on 
Drury-lane ſtage. I remember 
the following ſpeech of the prin- 
(pal character in the play, which 
Ms ſpoken to Agiſthys, was 
Neat applauded : 
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is-ti{pally+ attack great and emi- 
nent ſebalars. Bentley's Paradiſe 
Lo was indeed 8; fair mark for 
cenſure; and . we:cmult, .1...am 
afraid; reckon it amongſt the do- 
wolf that, learned. man, who 
publiſhed bis edition of Milton in 

vanced age. But Mal- 
let's attack upon Theobald was 
equally ignorant and illiberal; 
for the Shakſpeare Reſtored of this 
writer laid the faundatian of juſt 
triticiſm upon our great poet. 
However; the poem was written 
with a deſign to jngratiate the 
„who ſoon 
after introduced him to Lord Bo- 


| 5 j i A 
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wor the moſt fruitful ſouref, 
Of every evil—O ! that I in thunde 
Could ſound ſt ver the lit ming world 
-06: eee 2456 407 
I delegating pocuer to nuiched andi. 
Agamemnon, though well act- 
ed, for Mrs. Porter in advanced 
ige and lame was prevailed on, to 
perform Chee ls, Was not 
written agreeably to the taſte of 
the cxitics, who very juſtly ob- 
Jeryed, that he bad not entirely 
Pprelerved ancient manners ànd 
chacaQers ; Clytemneſtra did not 
.reſemble.the portrait drawn of her 
by Æſchylus, which is more con- 
ſiſtent and agreeable to hiſtory. 
Tbe diſpleaſure of the audience 
ſhown to certain ſcenes produced 
a whimſical effect upon the ad- 
thor; he had progiiſed to meet 
ſome friends at a tavern as ſoon 
as the-play was ended, but he was 
obliged to defer his attending 
them to a very late hour. When 
he came, they aſked him the reaſon 
of his ſtay; he told them, that the 
criticks had ſweated him fo terri- 
bly, by their {ſevere treatment of 


certain parts of his tragedy, that 


the perſpiration was ſo violent, as 
to render his wig. unfit to wear; 
and that he had ſpent a great deal 
of time amongſt the peruke-mak- 


ers in procuring a proper cover 
for his head. 
Though T bomſon's Edward and 


Eleonora was excluded the ſtage, 
becauſe the licenſer ſaw, as he 


imagined, a formidable attack 


upon the miniſter; Mallet's Muf- 
tapha, which was ſaid to glance 
at the king and Sir Robert Wal- 


pole, in the characters of Soly- 
man the Magnificent and Rattan 


his viſier, was acted with great 
applauſe, 
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and characters. The play was in 


| 1 rtien- 
+ e its of la aud 
Muftapha, by Quin and Mil- 
ward. Mr. Pope was preſent, in 


the boxes 7 and at the end- of the 


lace which he had not viſited for 
me years. He expreſſed him- 
felf to be. eaſed with his en- 
tertainment ; and particularly ad. 
dreſſed himſelf to Quin, who was 
greatly flattered with the diſtinc- 
tion paid him by ſo great a man; 
apſ\when Pope's ſervant brought 
Bis maſter's ſcarlet cloke, Quin 
inlifted upon the honour of put- 
e 
= Thomſon and Mallet were ſoon 
after commanded by the Prince 
of Wales to write the maſque of 
Alfred, to celebrate the birth- 
day of Lady Auguſta, his eldeſt 
daughter, which was twice acted, 
in the gardens of Clifden,- 
Quin, Milward, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. 
Horton, and other players. The 
accommodations for the company, 
I was told, were but ſcanty, and 
ill managed; and the players 
were not treated as perſons ought 
to be who are employed by a 
prince. Quin, I believe, was ad- 
mitted among thoſe of the higher 
order; and Mrs, Clive might be 
ſafely truſted to take care of her- 
er bee. 
Mr. Mallet's reputation was 
now ſo Nee advanced, that the 
Ducheſs of | 
1000 l. by legacy to him and Mr. 
Glover, as a reward for writing 
3 


evan- Mr. Mallet, after the dez 
1 this wr 


Marlborough left 


riend 'Fhomſon, which hap. 
pened in 1748, reſumed the 
of, Alfred, on which they had 
writgen in unction. He ch. 
ſerved that in the firſt ſketch, Al 
fred was but the ſecond charade: 
in his on piece; and this, [ 


Behind ide Nernes,” a Imagine, was ng to che influ. 
0 


ence of Quin, whoſe manner 6f 
ſpeaking and figure were better 
adapted to the part of the hermit 
than Alfred. He found himſelf 
obliged to make great alterations, 
more agreeable to the dignity of 
the prineipal part, and more uit 
ed to Mr. Garrick's powers, who 
undertook to act it. Abundance 
of ' ſongs, and ſome odes, were 
added, and many new incidents 
and characters; ſo that little of 
the old maſque remained. In de. 
corations of magnificent crijumphal 
arches, dances of - furies, various 
harmony of muſick and incanta- 
tions, fine ſcenes and drefles, this 


| maſque exceeded every thing 


which had before made its ap- 
pearance on the Englith Rage, 
Mr: Mallet, in the — ® 
year 1748, was employed by li! 
patron, -Bolingbroke, in a but: 
neſs which, if he had any feeling, 


. muſt have been very diſagreeadi 


to him, the writing the preface to 


an edition of the Patriot King, 
which he was obliged to cenſure 


the conduct of his friend Mr, 


Pope. This great man had been 


entruſted with ſeveral printed e 


* 


pies of the book, and enjoined w 


communicate the knowledge of It 
to a few ſelect perſons only; bu 


he had, unknown to the _ 
| printt 


S ww 2D ES „reer nr oo toc edt dm, 


nber 175 1, and left all his writ- 
inge, pu iſhed and unpubliſhed, 
ig Mr. Mallet ;, but with reſpect 
to thoſe political works priated in 
Gif cantiouſly, as if he foreſaw 
hat ſomebody would lay claim to 
them ; and therefore he left them 
to his legatee, as far as he Jaw- 
fully could. . 
When Mallet had 

Lord Bolingbroke's works for the 
prels, he was ſurpriſed with a 
caim of Mr. Richard Francklin, 
the printer, who had, in 1726, 
led Lord Bolingbroke's Po- 
fen Tracts; and in 1735-6. re- 
tailed in the Craftſman his Re- 
marks upon the Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, and his Diſſertation on Par- 
ties; and afterwards, by the con- 
ſent, or at leaſt connivance, of the 


author, printed them in ſeparate 


volumes. He and Mr. Mallet 
were adviſed, by Mr. Garrick 
and other friends, to leave the 
matter in diſpute to the arbitra- 
tion of two perſons. who were ſup- 
poſed by them to be competent 
judges of the queſtion. Mallet 
named Mr, Garrick's friend, Mr. 
Draper, a partner of Jacob Toa- 
lon; and Francklin choſe Mr. 
Thomas Wotton, an eminent 
bookſeller, who had retired from 
bulineſs. A writing was drawn, 
wherein the queſtion was ſtated, 
and a power given to the umpires 
to decide upon it, ſigned by the 
parties, | 

After mature deliberation, the 
whitrators | 
Inting, as follows; That Mr. 
Mallet ſhould pay Mr. Francklin 
ite ſum of two hnndred pounds 


gave their decree in 


works of Lord Bolingbroke, which 
bad been publiſhed in his lord- 
ſhip's life-time, in a 
collection of the faid nobleman's 
writings, and in any form which 
he thought per, and as often 
as he pleaſed ; with. this proviſo, 
that Mr. Francklin ſhould be at 
liberty to print the books in 
queſtion in / ſeparate volumes, as 
uſual. | 
Mr. Mallet did by no means 
approve the deciſion ; and Franck - 
lin, by truſting to his honour, in 
not having infiſted upon bonds of 
arbitration, was deprived of the 
benefit of the award. 
The ſum of two hundred ds, 
for leave to print two or three old 
volumes, will doubtleſs appear at 
22 too large a gratihcation ; 
at, at that time, the right of * 
copy was eſtzemed a valuable per- 


petuity; and we cannot now con- 


dema two very intelligent and 
honeſt men for a decifion in fa- 
vour of that property which was 
ſo differently rated above fix and 
twenty years Mr. Mallet's 
conduct will not bear juſtification. 
But though we cannot defend his 
behaviour, we may perhaps al- 
ledge ſomething by way of ex- 
cuſe. Mr. Mallet and his lady 
appeared to all the world to be the 
happieſt couple in it, and I de- 
fire to have no doubt that they 
really were what they wiſhed the 
world ſhould think them. How- 
ever, Mrs. Mallet, to her exceſ- 
five love, joined the. moſt con- 
ſummate prudence. Every ſhill- 
ing of her fortune, which amount- 
ed to ſeven or eight thouſand 
2 ſhe ſettled upon herſelf; 

ut then ſhe took all imaginable 
care that Mr, Mallet ſhould ap- 
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ntleman of diltinc- 
tions auf, from her great kind - 
neſs, ſhe always purchaſed every 
thing that he wore; hat, ſtock- 
inge, coat, waiſtcoat, &c. were 
all of her owu choice, as well as 
at her on coſt; and ſuch was the 
würmth of ber fondoeds,, that ſhe 
took® care all the world ſhould 
know! the pains the beſtowed: on 
her huſband's dreſs . * Nr 
Mallet dreamt of getting Fel. 
den mountains by Bolingbroke's 
legacy; he was fo ſanguine in his 
expectations, that he rejected the 

of three thouſand pounds; 
tendered to him by Mr. Millar 
the: bookſeller; for- the copy- right 


* 


| A nobleman's works; at the 


ame time he was ſo diſtreſſed for 
caſh, that he was forced to borrow 
money of the ſame Mr. Millar, 
to pay his ſtationer and printer. 
Mallet heartily repented his re- 
fufal of the Bookſeller's offer, for 
the firſt impreſſion of his edition 
of Bolingbroke's works was not 
fold of in twenty year s. 
Mr. Mallet's maſque of Britan- 
nia was acted in 1755. Mr. Gar- 
rick ſpoke a- humourous 2 
to it in the character of à drunken 
ſai lor, part of which he compoſed 
Himſelf. . Britannia was fepreſent- 
ed by Mrs, Jefferſon; the moſt 
complete figure in beauty of coun- 


tenance and ſymmetry of form J 


ever beheld:;- This good woman 
(for ſhe was as virtuous as fair) 
was ſo unaffected and fimple in her 
behavior, that ſhe: knew not her 
2 e charming. | Her beauti- 

1 f6gure and majeſtick ſtep in the 
character of Aona Ballen, drew 
the - admiration of all who ſaw 
her. She was very tall; and, had 
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pear like' 4 


ſo 4 creature, 


till his death, 


2 Mt, Mallet's favourite dreſs was a lult of black velvet. 


ſhe been happy in abilities to af 
characters of conſequence, te 
would have been an extelleg 
fender in tragedy for Mr. Bar 
In the vieiſſitudes of itinerant 10 
ing, ſhe had been often reduces 
from the ſmall number of playen 
in the company ſhe belonged to 
to diſguiſe: ber lovely form, 214 
to aſfume parts very unſuitable ig 


heh ſhe was aſked what cha. 
raters. the. excelled, in moſt, ts 
innocently” feplied, Old mer in wa. 
meay ; meaning ſuch parts 1 
Fonglewife in the Old Bachelor 
and Sir jealoos Traffick in the 
Buſy Body, She died ſuddenly 
at Plymouth, as ſhe was looking 
at a dance that was practiſing for 
the night's repreſentation. 

Mr. Mallet obtained a penfion 
from the miniſtry in 1757, and 
was employed to write a vindica- 
tion of their meaſures, and more 
particularly "opening their ſend- 
ing a fleet igto the Mediterranean 
under Byng'; this he effected in 
a letter, written, as it is ſaid in 
the title, by a plain man, which 
was publiſhed in a large ſheet of 
paper; the miniſters were ſoon 
after changed: however, his cd 
friends had the intereſt to procute 
him a very conſiderable place in 
the cuſtoms, which he enjoyed 
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ear 1763, we hear 
nothing of Mallet, except a ded. 
cation of his poems to the [ate 
Duke of Marlborough, in which 
he promiſes himſelf ſpeedily te 
honour of dedicating to him te 
life of his great relation. Jn ddr 
preface” to hie Alfred, publiſhed 
with his other works in 1759, l 


Till the 
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(aid in a ſormer advertiſement to 
har maſque, publihed in 1751. 
hat it was written to amuſe him: 


— , 4 „ 

. If, amidſt the ſatigues of his 
is n work, the life of the Dake 
| Wil $63 MIT, 


Mariboroaghy + — 
—— | oils life, of which 
ze never wrote one line, ſerved 
vin as a kind of ſtalking- horſe, 
to reach at any game which he 


; in proſp ect. 
* RT he hed finiſhed his El- 
1 Cd. vir, he caſt about in what man- 
* jer he could beſt prevail upon 
elor Mr; Garrick to act it. He knew 
| the that his revived Eurydice, and his 


maſque of Britannia, had done 

vothing for the managers, though 

he had gained ſomething by them 

himſelf. He waited on Mr. Gar- 

nick, in the uſual intercourſe of 

friendſhip, with Elvira in his 
et. 

After the common ſalute, Mr. 
Garrick aſced him, what it was 
that employed his ſtudies. Why, 
upon my word, ſaid Mallet, 1 am 
eternally fatigued with preparing 
and arranging materials for the 
life of the great Duke of Marl- 
001 borough 3 all my nights and days 


old are occupied with that hiſtory ; 
ure and you know, Mr. Garrick, that 
in it is a very bright and intereſting 


red period in the Britiſh annals. But 
bark you, my friend! do you 
know that I have found out a pret- 
ty ſnug nich in it for you?“ 
* Heh! how's that! a nich for 
me! (ſaid the manager, turning 
quickly upon him, his eyes ſpark- 
lng with unuſual fire.) How the 
devil could you bring me into the 
bikory of John Churchill Duke of 


Alfred 


ac there ſuppreſſed. Abet be had 


Marlborough?“ — % That's 


buGocſs, "my dear. faded 


Mallet'y) but I tell you; I have 
done it,” “ Well, fank, Mal- 
let, you have che art of ſurpriſing 
your friends in the, moſt ahex- 
pos and the politeſt manner; 

at Why won't yon, nom, who 
ate ſo well qualified, avrite ſome - 
thing for the ſtage ? Nou ſhould 
relax. Inter pon ia - ha you 
know! for I am / ſure: the theatre 
is a mere matter of diverſion, a 
pleaſure: to ou. 
- ©. Why faith, faid the other, to 
tell the truth, I have, when- 
ever I could rob the duke of an 
hour or ſo, employed myſelf in 
_— La Motte's Ines de 
Caſtro to the Engliſh ſtage, and 
here it is.“ The manager em- 
braced Elvira with rapture, and 
brought it forward with all expe» 
Sitia. 7 2. 2114140 i 2444 

A gentleman. of the law, who 
could not miſs ſuch an opportu- 
nity of laughing at Mr. Garrick's 
vanity, met hiin one day, and told 
him he had been applied to by 
the bookſellers to publiſh an edi- 
tion of the Statutes at Large, and 
he hoped be ſhould find a ſnug 
nich in them to introduce him. 

The ſtory of Elvira' is exceed- 
ingly affecting, and Mrs. Cibber 
would excite tears, if poſſible, 
from inſenſibility; but the ſtyle 
of Mallet is not dramatick ; it 1s 
laboured and affected, void of 
nature and ſimplicity. The play 
was well acted, but I believe it 
was ſtopped at the ninth night. 
Some application made by the pit 
to an unpopular nobleman did no 
manner of ſervice to it. Mallet, 


Dr. Johnſon, in his life of Mallet, places this anecdote te the Maſque of 
R 4 


alarmed 


1 


| ing, $oquainred Mr. Garrick 
by oder e had received 
ſrty dards from perſons of diſtine- 
. — e whom _— to know 
the-reafon why his play was ſtop: 
br ne Pate dead os — 
Raa him the proper judge. 
Me. Garrick had no ſtomach to 
repeat the acting of a tragedy that 
was not approved by the public, 
and in which he had received ſuch 
ſignal mortipcation. The part of 
on Pedro in Elvira was the laſt 
nei character he ever ated, 
have ſajd a great deal of this 
gentleman, and yet there was a 
riking' peculiarity in his conduct 
that I ought not to omit, as it may 
very probably convey ſome vſeful 
advice to others. He was a great 
free-thinker, and a very free- 
ſpeaker of hi: free-thoughts ; he 
made no ſcruple to diſſeminate his 
ſcbptical opinions where: ever he 
could with ny propriety introduce 
At bis oon table indeed, the 
Jady of the houſe (who was a 
launch advocate for her huſband's 
.opmions) would often, in the 
warmth of argument, ſay Sir, 
o Phd 7 
= She once made uſe of tiiis ex- 
preſſioñ in a mixed company to 
Davie Hume, who refuſed the in- 
_rerded compliment, by aſſerting 
-rhat he was a very good Chriſtian; 
for the truth of ' which he appeal- 
ed to 2 — clergyman preſent; 


and this occaſioned a laugh, which 
2 little diſconcerted the 
M01 'Mallezo 54 4155 ods Con 
The lettave upon the mor cre- 
denda of the free-thinkers was re- 
ated ſo often, and urged. with 

fo much earneſtneſs, 


lady and 


4 , 


that the infe- 


” 
4 
0 


ſollow her example; bad it 


continued ſeveral years longer (0 


rior domeſiicks became ſaon 3. 1 
ble diſputants as the heads of e 
family. - The fellow Who, waited 
at table being-thoroughlyconrine. 
ed, that for. aby of his miſdeeg; 
he ſhould have uo after- account ty 
make, was reſolved to profit by te 
doarine, and made off with mar 
things af value, particularly the 
plate. Luckily he was ſo clo(;ly 
purſued, that he was brought back 
with his prey to his maſter's boy{- 
who examined him before ſome 
ſole friends. Ar firſt, the man 
was ſullen, and would anſwer ng 
queſtions put to. him; but being 
urged to give a reaſon for his in- 
famous behaviour, he reſolutely 
faid, Sir, I had heard you { 
often talk of the 1mpoſſivility of: 
future ſtate, and that after death 
there was no reward for virtue, or 
puniſhment for vice, that I wa 
tempted to commit the robbery. 
Well; but you raſca! {replied 
Mallet) had you no fear of the 
gallows ?”* Sir, ſaid the fclos 
(looking ſternly at bis matter) 
what is that to you, if 1 hal a 
mind to venture that? you had 
removed my greateſt terror; u 
ſhould: I fear the leſſer?” Mr, 
Mallet died April 21, i765.” 


We ſhall conclude our extrzd; 
from this entertaining milce:lauy 
with the following anccdores of 
two celebrated and much admired 
theatrical perſonages, Mrs. Clive, 
and Mr. Foote, . 

About a year after Mrs. Pritch- 
ard had withdrawn from the ihea- 
tre, her conſtant companion aud 
friend, Mrs, Clive, detcrmiaed i9 


thought proper, ihe could hatt 


delight the public in various £4 
$27, 0p | recters 


gers adapted to her figure and 
* of lis: for to the Jaſt ſhe 
vas admirable. and unrivalled. . 

Mr. Garrick ſent Mr, Hopkins, 
the prompter, to her, to know 
vhether {he was in earneſt in her 
intention of leaving the. ſtage. 
To ſuch a meſſenger Mrs. Clive 


y. the liſdained to give an anſwer. To 
lolely Mr. George Garrick, whom he 
back afterwards deputed to wait on her 


'ouſe, ypon the ſame errand, this high- 
ſome ſpirited actreſs was not much more 
man civil; however, ſhe condeſcended 
er no to tell him, that, if his brother 
being wied to know her mind, he 
is in- ſhould. have called upon her him- 
utely ſelf, , When the manager and 
Wu ſo Mrs. Clive met, their interview 
of a was ſhort, and their diſcourſe cu- 
death tions. After ſome compliments 
e, of on, her great merit, Mr, Garrick 
| was wiſhed, he ſaid, that ſhe would 
ery. contibue, for her- own ſake, ſome 
plied years longer on the ſtage. | This 


civil ſuggeſtion the anſwered by a 
look of contempt, and a decifive 
negative. He aſked how much 
ſhe was worth; ſhe replied briſkly, 
as much. as himſelf. Upon his 
ſmiling at her ſuppoſed ignorance 
or. miſinformation, ſhe explained 
herfelf, by telling him, that e 
knew when ſhe had enough, 
though be never would. He then 
entreated ber to redew ber agree- 
ment for three or four years; ſhe 
peremptorily refuſed. Upon re- 
peating his regret. at her, leaving 
the tage, ſhe; abruptly told him, 
chat qhe bated. bypocriſy ; for ſhe 
was fare that he would light up 
candles for joy of her leaving him, 
but chat it would. be attended with 
lome expence.— Every body will 
led chere was an unneceſſary ſmart- 
neſs in the lady's language, ap- 
proacking to gudeneſs ; but how- 
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ever it was her way, as her friend 


Mes. Pritchard uſed. to expreſs it. 
The other anecdote relates to 
tranſactions between Mr. Garrick 
and Mr. Foote, which; if the 
whole of them be true, place the 
profligaey of the one, aribng from 
his irregularities, and the timi- 
dity of the other, ariſing from his 
vanity, in a ſtriking point of view. 
Theſe rivals would often meet 
at the houſes of perſons of faſhion, 
who were glad to have two ſuch 
gueſts at their table; though they 
certainly ſhould have entertained 
their | friends ſeparately ; for Mr. 
Garrick was a muta per/ong in the 
preſence: of Foote : he was all 
admiration when this great genius 
entertained the company, .and no 
man laughed more heartily - at his 
lively ſallies than be did. It muſt 
be owned that he tried all methods 
to conciliate Foote's mind, fo far 
at leaſt as to prevail upon him to 
forbear his illiberal attacks upon 
him when abſemt; and this he 
ought to have done for his own 
ſake, for Foote of:en rendered his 
converſation diſguſting by his 
nauſeous abuſe of Mr, Garrick ;; 
but, the more ſenſibility the latter 
diſcovered, the gzeater price the 
former put upon his cealuig from 
hoſtilities, 

The great ſucceſs of the Stat- 
ford Jubilee, when exhibited, in 
the winter of 1770, at Dfury-Jane, 
inſpired this envious man with 
the deſign of producing a mock 
proce ſſion in imitation of it, and 
of introducing Mr. Garrick upon 
his ſtzge, He confidered bim as 
fit goods to bring to his market 
a man fo rich, !o meritorious, fo 
well known, ſo much admired, 
and ſo envicd, was a prey too 
valuable not to be ſeized on for 

yr 
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nne the foregoing it, he diſſembled; be dreaded puble f. 
thobght;' would'be lein gen ſtaple dicule as the worſt of all misſor. 
eommedizy which would fill his tunes, and apprehended the git 
hoalt forty-nighty: ſucceſhvely ror of that reputation which he had 
perhaps for the whole ſummer. Ia been rzifing ſo many yea, J 
this mock proceſſion; a fellow was refent iam affront perſonally o 3 
10 bes Greſſed up, and made as man with a wooden leg would gy. 
much like Mr. Gurrick as 'poſh ly have expoſed him to hughter: 
Ne; N was intended that ſome ra- It was pleaſant enoogh, during ick w 
gamufn in the proceſſion [ſhould the ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, 10 (4 ad f. 
addreſs Raſrius in the well-known them meet, on a vifit, at a noble. aur 
Res of che poet-laureae, man's door, and alighting from ly aft 
i 36, of 5800 15 57,9459 their chariots. Significant lockt Foote, 
«4 HEN cat pn 2 18 were exchanged before they ſpoke; that N. 
i deen Virtue e Me/iGarrick: broke ſilence firſt 1 houſe 

The repreſenter- of Mr. Garrick “ What is it, war or peace?” kim, 
was to make no anſwer, but to cry Oh! peace, by all meanz,” favour 
# Cock. a doodle do!“! ſaid Foote, with much apparent means 
While this ſcheme was in em. glee; and the day was ſpent in people 
— —— neceſſities, which great ſeeming cordiality. Much thew Þ 
were brought on by a ridiculoas about this time, Mr. Garrick paid the m 
pune of; ſplendid living, by hir- this levelling ſatiriſt a viſit, and offenſt 
ug a number of -uſeleſs ſervants, was ſurpriſed to fee a bult of him. He 
and by treating with magnificent, ſelf placed on his bureau, Is this vehem 
dinners: thoſe who laughed at his intended as a compliment to me! the fo 
wit, drank his claret, and won his faid Roſcius; — Certainly, And dialog 


money at cards, (for he was a can you truſt me ſo near your ca to his 
great dupe at play,) reduced him and your bank notes? — Ves, very the pu 
to the humiliating ſituation of well, ſaid Foote; for you ar The n 
borrowing money of the man whom without hands. bim i 
he intended to expoſe to public What put an end to this projet end, 1 
ridicule. Five hundred pounds I could never learn: Whether a 25 ne: 


were lent to him by Mr. Garrick; well-timed gratification, or Gar- 
and this ſum, after a ſucceſsful rick's threats of ſerving him in 
run of a new piece, was paid back kind. But of this lait I never heard 
in a pettiſh reſentment, becauſe the leaſt hint, though I am well 
it was pretended that Mr. Gar- perſuaded that ſuch a menace 
rick's creatures had circulated a might probably have had its ef- 
report that Mr. Foote was under fect; for no man threatened more 
obligations to him. By this time than Foote, nor-was any man more 
he had formed his plan, and had timorous. At the time when ht 
reſolved, or at leaſt ſo he gave was dealing out his fcandal at ive 
out, to put it in execution. He Hay-market, and levelling at 
was at no pains to conceal his de- characters for his private emol- 
fipgn from Mr. Garrick, who had ment, he was heard to declare, It 
early intelligence of the whole a kind of agony, that he was % 
ſcheme. The uneaſineſs he felt fraid to take a news. paper in d. 


upon the occaſion could not be hand, for fear of reading font 
| out 


dutrageous abuſe upon himſelf or 
his friends. | W $1919 

But, although the project of a 
mock proceſſion was given up, 
Foote thought the ridiculing Gar- 
nick on the ſtage was a morſel too 
delicious to reſign. At the very 
ime when the mind of Mr. Gar- 
«ck was diſturbed by a ſcandalous 
ird ſalſe inſinuation, which the 
26or of it publickly and ſolemn. 
ly | afterwards diſavowed, Mr. 
Foote, from a ridiculous pretence 
that Mr. Garrick _ 8 
houſe open purpoſely to diſtreſs 
him, pon — of his moſt 
favourite characters, and by theſe 
means drawing all the play-going 
people to Drury- lane, reſolved to 
ſhew his reſentment in a manner 
the moſt profitable to himſelf and 
offenſive to Mr. Garrick. 

He firſt attacked him with much 
yehemence in the news- papers, in 
the ſorm of letters, fables, and 
dialogues. This was preparatory 
to his grand deſign of regaling 
the public with a feaſt of Roſcius. 
The new ſcheme was to introduce 
bim in his puppet-ſhew : to this 
end, a maſk was made, that bore 
2; near a reſemblance as poſſible 


ACCOUNT. 


_ 
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to the countenance of Mr. Gar- 
rick, and this he ſhewed to all his 
viſitors ; à paſte-board figure of a 
body was prepared, to be joined 
to the head; a man was to be 
concealed under this ſtrange ſhell, 
who was, every now and then, to 
utter ſomething which the author 
was to convey to him. But ſo 
fond was Foote of his favourite 
Cock a doodle do! that, as ſoon as 
the figure was introduced on the 
ſtage, he was ordered to clap his 
fides, and crow as loud as the 
cock in Hamlet, ot 
This mock repreſentation of Mr. 
Garrick was talked of for a long 
time, though not announced in 
the news-papers. Foote laboured 
to raiſe his fears and apprehen- 
fions, and at the ſame time to 
create an appetite in the public 
for ſo extraordinary a diſh,” That 
this project, too, was afterwards 
laid afide, it was generally ſup- 
poled, was owing to a ſum of 
money which was borrowed never 
to be repaid ; or perhaps to a gra- 
tification, the accepting of which 
was ſtill more diſhonourable ; how- 
ever, this is only conjecture.” 
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CUTE A DUE Ht ot 12 mid bigg nos 
dune dedwe dee of the affairs of Europe in the year. 1779... State N 
the belligerant powers in Germany. Ewent of the late canipaign,. in- 
duces a diſpoſition favourable to the pacific wiews of the Empreſi- Queen; 
which are farther feronded by the mediation of Ruſſia and France, A 
fuſpenfon of arms publiſhed, and the Congreſs for negeciating d peace 
afſembles' at 'Teſchen. Treaty of peace concluded. Differences betaveen 
Ruſta aud the Porte, threaten a new war, Negaciation conducted, 
and a new convention concluded, under the mediation of the French mi- 
miſter. Naval preparations by Spain. Opens the var with the fliege 
of Gibraltar. France. Conſequences of the appointment of M. Necker 
to the government. of the French finances, Succeſsful expedition to the 
caſt: of Africa.  Ineffettual attempt upon the Iſland of Ferſey. Threat 
4 an invaſion, and great preparations apparently for that purpeſs. 
rench fleet ſails from Breſt, and proceeds to the coaſts of Spain. Com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain enter the Britiſh channel, and appear 
in great force before Plymouth. Enemy. quit the. channel, return again; 


at length finally quit the Britiſh cad, and proceed to Breſt, p- Ir 
* C:H A Bai Us 1 


State of public affairs prewicus to the necting of parliament. Vaſt 
combination ef power againſt Great © Britain. Proclamations ; for re- 
prizals on Spain ; and for defenſive meaſures in caſe of an invafien. 
Various manifeftos, and public pieces, iſſned by the belligerant prewers. 
eme ob/erwations on the charges exhibited by Spain. Offtnfible cauſes, 
and real motives 75 war, on the fade of the Horifſe of Bourbon Vrr- 


land. Cauſe; nubich led to the preſent fate of affairs in thai _ 
7 Jam 
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Commercial, and non-conſumption wer French in da fo 
end. Military n People become ſtrongly armed. N 
conduct of the affociators. © Prudent meaſures of government ;, * 
country. General demand of @ free and unlimited commerce. Diſen 
tents in Scotland, under an apprebenſion of a relawation of the gig 
Jaws. \\ Outrages in Edinburgh and Glaſpow.” Subſcription; for rote 
, and other public purpoſes. Baſt India company grant ha 
Fer raifing 6000 ſeamen, and undertake to build three ſhips of the li 
L an augmentation” to the royal navy." State of parties. Change i 
- *@dminiſtration. Meeting of the Iriſh parliament. i 


J 


HAF. III. 


Speech from-the throne. Addreſſes. Amendment moved in the Houſe of Cin. 
- "mans by Lord Fohn Cavendiſh. Great Debates. Strifures up public 
»: meaſures. in general, and upon the conduct of the preceding campaign, Abl. 
\ defence made. by the miniſter. Amendment rejected upon a divid 
\\ Amendment in the: Houſe of Lords moved for by the Marquis e, Racking. 
ham. | After long debates, rejected upon a diviſion. [35 


CANA} P. 10: 


Vote 4 cenſure againſt Wy relative to their conduct with reſpe8 i 
© Jreland, 'moved by the Earl of Shelburne. Debates on the queſlim 
Part taken by the late lord preſident of the council, Motion rye: 
upon a divifion. Similar motion in the Houſe of Commons by the Harl 
. "of Upper Offery. Defence of adminiſtration. '. Animadwver/ion. Ils. 
tion rejefted upon a diviſion. Motion by the Duke of Richmond, for a 

" Economical reform of the civil li eftabliſhment. Motion, after cu 
fiderable debates, rejected upon a divifion, Miniſter opens bis projuſ. 
trons, in the Houſe of Commons, for affording relief to Ireland. Agric 
fo without oppoſition. Two bulls accordingly brought in, and paſſed 

' before the receſs. Third bill to lie open till after the holidays, Earl 
of Shelburne's motion relative to the extraordinarics of the army ; and 
introductory to a farther reform in the public expenditure. Mitim fi. 
Jected on @ divifien. Notice girven of a fecond intended motion, and to 
+ lords ſummoned for the 8th of February. Letters of thanks from it 
city 75 London to the Duke of Richmond and to the Earl of Shelburnt, 
Var ther attempts ts introduce a reform in the public exprnditure ; au 
femilar letters ſent to his royal highneſ+ the Duke of Cumberland, and i 
all the other lerds who Supported the tevo late motions. Mr. Burde 
\ yu notice of his plan of public reform and a&couomy , avhich he pref! 


ringing forward after the receſs. | by 


* SGA f. V. 


County meetings, petitions, and aſſociations. York deads the way. Ci 
* neetang” at that city. Committee appointed. Som account of tt I. 
3 un from that county, aubich becomes a model to others. Sir Gcergse d. 


#, 


* 


Can IF N UD 


92 the petition from ubs county. of Nn. Dabatet on that 5. 
7a. Famaiee potition prefented. + Mr. Burke's plan of. aconomicad ve- 
. Bills brought in upon that Hum. Hari af Shelburne's mation 
{pa fuant to dhe notice» given before the weeeſs) for @ committee of Beth 
heujery\ to: enguira into the 5 Motion feconded by the 
farl of Coventry. Op peſed. 1 4%, \ Strifures with reſhect to\tbe 
county meetings and petitions. Marquis of Garmerthen explains the cauſes 
of bis reſignation, "'\"Stridtures on the conduct of a noble lord at the bead 
of a great department. Motion rejected upon à divifen. Umjual ftireng:h 
ſhewn by the oppoſition on th diuνẽꝓwntx. co ria ates 


C1 H A F. HYD x | 


(obne! Barre gives notice of bis intended prepoſitious relative" toe @ com- rr 4 
mittee of accounts. Scheme | approved of by the miniſſer. Sir Gearge 
Saville's motion, for an account of patent places aud ſalaries, agreed to. | 
Secend motion, ſor an account of penſions, during pleaſure or ot berguiſe. 
ohpofed. Debate. broken off by the illneſs. of the ſpeaker. Rejumed in the | 
fullowing week. Amendment, moved by the minifter. Long debates. | 
Miniſter"s amendment carried, on an exceedingly cloſe diviſion. Jamaica 2 
petition preſented in the Houſe of Lords, and the ſubjef ſlrongly enforc- 
id, by the Marquis of Rockingham. Thanks of the lords and commons . 
to Admiral Sir Ges Rodney, far his late eminent ſervices. Attempt by | 
the oppofitian, in both houſes, to abtain ſome mark of royal favour for *{ 
that commander, Scheme, fer a commiſhon of accounts, announce 
the miniſter, in the Houſe of Commons. Stridtures on that bujme/s. 
Mr. Burke's eftabl:i/oment Gill read a firſt and ſecond time without op- | 
poſition ; debate, and divifion, relative only to time, on its committal. 
Motion by the Earl of Shelburne, relative to the removal of the Mar- 
quis of Carmarthen, and the Earl of Pembrete, from the lieutenancy of 
their reſpecti de counties. Queſtion, much agitated. Motion rejfected on 
4 diviſion. [114 


0; Av. WM. 


Order of the day far going into a committee on Mr. Burke's eſtabliſhment 
bill. Nueſtion of competency ſtarted. Debated. Oppoſition inſiſi, that 
the deriſfon of that queftion ſhould take place of, the order of the day. 
Vyeftion for the order of the day, carried, upon a Sery eleſe diviſion. 
Debates in the committee on the firſt clauſe of the eftabliſhment billy for 
aboliſhing the office of third ſecretary of tate. Clauſe rejected, after 
very long debates, upon a diviſion; by à very ſmall majority. Long de- 
bates in the committee, on a ſubſequent day, upon that clauſe of the efta- 
blihment bill; fur aboliſhing the ; WP of trade. Queſtion fon aboliſhing 
that beard, carried upon a diviſion. Difference betaween the ſheaker and 
the miniſter. My: Fullartor's complaint of the Earl of Shelbarne. Iſſue 
of that A D "Park. Notice given by Sir James Lowther, of on 
"ded motion," for" preſerving the freedom of debate in parliament. 
data confldern bly  agHtated. Warmly reſented avithout doors. Ad- 

| drefſes 
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eftabliſhment bill 
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and others, 


Mow: awed Gor e B; EE. 


Army eftimates, Debates on the ſubje of the new Cory, Divcihy 
_ Queſtion carried. Conſideration of the petitions. Great" d:bates in 1, 
 Commuttee, Part taken by the Speaker. Amendment ts the nuticy. pr: 
poſed and agreed to. Mr. Dunning's amended motion, caryicd, 10 
2 Aiviſſon, in a very full heuſe. Second tration, agreed 45. Tine 
motion, by Mr. J. Pitt, agreed-to, Houſe reſumed. Mr. Fox's nn. 
tron, for immediately receiving the report from the committee, oppoſed," 

. but carried. Reſolutions, reported, received, and confirmed by the Hin 

| M.. Dunning s motion (on à follbauing day) in the committee, for fecur- 
ia the independence of parliament, agreed to. Second mation, for 6i/ 
gualifying per ſons holding certain offices, from fitting in that houfs, car 
rid, upon a diviſion, by a majority of two only, My. Crewe's bill, fn 
| excluding revenue officers from voting on the cleftion of members of par. 
liament, rejeed, on à divifion. . debates in the Houſe of Lord, 
upon the ſecond reading of the contractors hill. The bill reje#ed, tn a 
divifien, by à conſiderable magority. Proteſt. Conſequences of tit 
Speaker” s illueſi. 22 motion 955 Mr. Dunning't, for on addreſs, i 
prevent diffotving the parliament, or preroguing the preſet ſeſton, until 
proper meaſures ſhould be taken for correctiug the cvils complained of ir 
the petitions of the people, brings out long A but is rege ly a 
confiderable majority, in an exceedingly full houſe. Diſorder ut 
.. Mr. Fox's rifing to ſpeak, after the diviſion. Nature of bis fpeet: 
Reply, by the miniſter. Great debates upon the clauſe in Mr. Hari 
1 abt; ment. bill, for aboliſhing the uffice of the Great Wardrobe, Cs 
1 Clauſe rejeted upon a diviſion, Succetding clauſe, for nboliſping 't 
Board of Works, rejected upon à divißon. Debates upon the miniſter! 
bull fer a commiſſion of accounts. Choſe diviſion upon a queſtion it (if 
. Committee. Bill at length paſſed. Debates on Colonel Barre's mation! 
}. relative to the extraoratuaries of the army. Pirſt motion rejected, bin, 
_ divifuun „ by a great majority. Succeeding reſolutions rejected. Genera 
Cova bill, fer reftoring peace ith America, dijpe/ed of, . 
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CONT ENTS 
diviſion, by a mation the order of the day. Motion tending to an en- j 
quirY, — —— made pk ti magiſtrate, — the attend. | 
- auce of the military, mpon the late meeting of the eleftors of Weſt ninfter, 4 
Patios clauſes of Mr. Burke's eftabliſhment bill, rejefted, , or with 
aut di vient. Recorder of London's motion in behalf of the petitioners, 
rejc2ed pon a from. Mr. Dunning's motion, in. the tommitree of the 
whole houſe on the confederation of the petitions, for reporting their 
run lab reſolutions 'of the 10th of April, jet aftde, by a motion for 
the chairman to quiit the chair, «which was carried upon a diviſion, 
Meeting of the Proteſtant affociation in St. George's Fields. Sub- 
ſequent riots, miſchiefs, and conflagrations. Rejolutions, crnduct, and ad- 
feurnment of both houſes. Lord George Gordon committed to the Tower, 
$heech from the throne, on the meeting of parliament after the late di/- 
orders. Addreſſes. Reſolutions in the Houfe of Commons, fur quitting 
the minds of well-meaning, but ill-informed perſons. Bill paſſes the 
Heuſe of Commons, for the ſecurity of the Proteftant rg{igion. Is laid by. 
in the Houſe of Lerds. Speech from the throne. Preyogation, [139 


C M.A: 


fir George Rodney proceeds to Gibraltar, in his way to the Wift Indies, 
Takes a valuable Spaniſh Convoy. Falls in with a ſquadron, under 
the command of Don Juan de Langara. Takes the Admiral, with ſeve- 
ral men of «var, and deſtroys others. Relieves Gibraltar, ſupplies Menorca, 
and proceeds on his deſtined voyage. Prothee, French man of war, 
taken by Admiral Digby, ou his return from Gibraltar. Dutch convoy, 
under the conduct of Count Hyland, flopped, and examined by Comma- 
dere Fielding. Ceunt Byland comes to Spithead, wwith his ſquadron, 
and convey, Confequences of that, and of other precedent and ſubſe .. 
quent meaſures. Ruffian manifeſto. Nerthern neutrality. Reyal pro- 
clamation in London, ſuſpending certain fliputations in favour of the 
fubjets of the States General. Retrojpecive viene of affairs in Ame- 
rica and the Weft Indies, in the year 1779. Advantages derived by 
the. Spaniſh commanders, from their early knexwledge of the intended rup- 
ture. Don Bernardo de Galvez, {ubaues the Britiſh ſettlement: on the 
Mififippi. Sullivan's fucce/5ful expedition againf? the Indians of the fix 
nations. Some ebſervatiens on the policy of that peeple, and on the ftate 
of culture and improvement, which the Americans diſcovered in their 
country. Expeditions from Jamaica ta the Bay of Honduras, and the 
Mojquitz ſpore. F ortreſs of Oma and Speniſh regifter ſhips taken. 
Vigilant and Succeſsful conduct of Admiral Hyde Parker, og the leeward 
ifland fiation. [* 201 


C.H A Fr | 
Rbede Iſland twacuated. Defion agninſt New York fruftrated by D' Eftting's 


1 ailure at Savannah, Expedition againſt Charles Town. Sir Hen 
. Clinton lands with the army in South Carolina; dates poſſeſſion of the 
Vor. XXIII. 8 1 


CONTENT S. 


* Seege of that city. Admiral Arburthnot paſſes the Bar with dificuln 
American and French marine farce abandon their ftation, and rein, \, 
the toaon, where: moſt of the former ars ſunk to bar à paſſage, The 4%. 
© miral paſſes the heavy: fire of the fort on Sullivan's. Iſland, and aber 
paſſeſſten of the barbeur. Cencral Lincoln funmoned without 72 
Sate of the defences on Charles Toxwn Neck. Colonel Tarlecom cat off a 
party of the.rebels.. Col. Webſter paſſes Cooper River with a gg. 
ment, by which. the caty ts. cloſely inveſted. Lord Cornwallis tak: the 

© Command on that fide. Siege prefjed with great vigour. Amira! 4. 
puthnot takes Mount Pleaſant, and reduces Fort Moultrie. T avien 4. 

- feats and. defiroys the rebel cavalry. Capitulation of Charles Tory. 
Garriſon, artillery, frigates, Fc. Rebels again deftated by Tarly, 
4. Marat. Regulations | by. Sir Henry Clinton for the ſecurity of tle 
province. Departure for New York. . Earl Cornwollis reduces 14, 
. whole colony. Unexpected danger to which the ſeverity of the ain 
had expoſed New York. Gallant defence made by Capt. Cornu, 
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